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T has been our fortune, to trace our unhappy 
civil diſſentions, down from their original cauſes 
and earlieſt appearance, nearly to the point of their 
ultimate concluſion, in the ſeparation of Great 
Britain and her colonies. In this courſe, which 
conſtantly required all the labour and attention we 
were capable of beſtowing, we were, by degrees, 
unwittingly led into the execution of a work far 
beyond our ability and powers; and upon which 
we could ſcarcely have ventured, had we foreſeen 
its extent and difficulty. We were led into the 
hiſtory of a war of ſuch a magnitude, as would have 
afforded a full ſcope to the genius of the firſt writ- 
ers. A war, by far the moſt dangerous in which 
the Britiſh nation was ever involved; of the firſt 
rank in point of action and event; but of ſtill wider 
importance, when conſidered with a view to its 
actual or probable. conſequences. It has already 
overturned thoſe favourite ſyſtems of policy and 
cominerce, both in the old and in the new world, 
which the wiſdom of ages, and the power of the 
greateſt nations, had in vain endeavoured to render 
permanent; and it ſeems to have laid the ſeeds of 
ſtill greater revolutions in the hiſtory and mutual 
relations of mankind, 
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the — — of kitory ned t 
the heel of action, we have fortunately had nq 
occafion-to- regret. our temerity. The increaſing 
favour we experience from the public at home, and 
the diſtinguiſhed reception which our work meets 
With abroad, not only in thoſe extenſive parts W 
e world where the Engliſh language is vernacu- 
lan, bat wherever the general affairs of mankind 
are ſo far known as to be intereſting, and are ad- 
mitted to bænome ſubjects of free diſeuſſion, have 
tally. qualified all our apprehenßions, and amply 
— gur labours, In theſe circumſtances, in- 

tepining at any! expence of labour or time: 
l cyer be, our pride, that we happened to be 
he early and faithfub recorders: of events of ſuch. 
— Wigoitude and celebrity, and that we have been, at 


me with ſuch general approba tin. 
Tha repeated complaints which have been Ale, 
relative to the delay of the pteſent publication, bla 


opel us to ths 33 neceſſity, of running 


moe inta egotiſm, and bringing aurſelves more 


upon this occaſion,” than uſual. As.it may 
baer be hoped, that the return of the trans 
ile will afford ſome conliderable,, relaxation. f 

gut labgur, (for we ſhall claim none with reſpect 
—— and alliduity) ſo, by degrees, 4 due punc- 
9 9 — as to = Ro 75 1 vil bene. 
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Greatneſs of the 
and government. 


55 Ram Raj aß depoſed, and a 


- "tion of his nephew, the young Paiwa, fo es: refuge to Bombay, Pro- 
tection afforded to Ragonaut, lays the foundation of all the ſu 
avars with the Marattas. Treaty 0 kobe alliance between the 


Za India Company and. Hyder Ally, * at Madras in the year 
1799) Refuſal to furniſh Hyder with the  fuccours ftipulated by treaty,” - - 


in his ſubJequent ruinous war with the Marattat, eftranges that eee 
from the company, and occaſſons his embracing French connections. 


concluded at Bombay with Ragonaut Row. War entered into with bibs | 


Marattas for his teftoration to power. 1ſland of Salfette, Baroach, 
ap other — con 2 Treaty of Poanah ; by Y hich Ragonaut is to 
ven u, and the nee conqueſts are confined to the company. New 


er. XXV. [4] Ae 


ad dangerous fituation of the Britiſh empire in India. State of the — 
tive powers, with reſpeck to each other, and to the ait India Company. 
aratta empire; and nature of its power, reſources," - 
of 
aiſhwaſhip, gie in hir place. Ragenant 
Noro, Being obliged to abandon Poonah, . hit country, for the afſaſſind- - 
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Hens of policy adopted. Ragonaut Row is fill protected, and various 
_ * znbrigues entered into for à revolution in the Maratia government in his 
favour. New demands to be made upon the Court of Poonah, the rejec- 


5 bes tion of which are to be deemed wiolations of the late treaty. Stron 
. e under Colonel Leſlie, ſent acroſs the continent from Bengal, 


. 


military forc 
© «Proceedings of that detachment ; Leſlie dies, and is ſuccerded by Colonel 
| Goddard. Propoſals for à treaty with Moodajee Booſla, the Rajah of 
Berar, for placing him at the bead of the Maratta empire. The Court 
7 Poowah refufing to comply with the new demands, the Britiſg refident 
25 withdrawn, and the Bombay army landed on the continent, in order.to 
_ pccompany Ragonaut Row to that capital. Army being ſurrounded, 
and all means of retreat cut off, a capitulation takes place. Moderate 
terms impoſed by the Marattas in the treaty of Worgaum. Ragonaut 
Row is given up, and the army conducted by a body of Maratta horſe to 

the ſea coafl, where it embarks for Bombay. 


is focceſs which attended 
AHL the, Britiſh arms in the year 
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gaging much in their particular 
quarrels, would enable the com- 
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Hughes, 
© to ſecure their preſent tranquility, 


2778, by the taking of Pondi- 
2 , and the entire reduction 
of all the French ſettlements in 
that-part of the world, ſeemed, 

with the powerful armies in 
the hands of the Eaft India Com- 
pany and the naval force deſtined 
to their ſu t under Sir Edward 
ly ſufficient, not only 


but to lay ſuch + dation of 


ſcrength and proſperity, as could 


not eaſily be thaken, They were 
now freed from their only Euro- 
pean competitor, and from a moſt 
active and enterprizing neighbour, 


whole ſpirit of intrigne, as well 


as power, whether in war or in 
peace, would Conſtantly afford 
matter of jealouſy, if not of ap- 


prehenſion; and as wars and con- 
queſts had not 


ariginally been 
propoſed as the end of that inſti- 
tation, and were rendered ſtill 


leſs ſo, by the ſtate of affairs in 


Europe, it was ſuppoſed, that it 
would require no great refinement 
in policy, or in conduct, to pre- 
ſerve ſuch a ballance between the 


native powers, as, without en- 


lic, and ſuch 


pany to become the arbiter of In- 
ia, and tend equally to the ge- 
neral tranquility, and to the main- 

tenance of their own ſuperiority. 
It was accordingly hoped at 
home, and afforded no ſmall con- 
folation in the moſt alarming fi- 
tuation which we had ever yet ex- 
rienced, that, however Great 
ritain might have been over- 
borne, in that very unequal con- 
teſt which ſhe was doomed to ſuf- 
tain in every other quarter of the 
globe, yet, that her dominion 
and commerce in the Eaſt, being 
happily free from the contingen- 
cies of war, ſtill remained whole 
and unimpaired; and might prove 
an unfailing reſource of wealth 

and of ſtrength in the worſt event. 
Such were the hopes of the pab- 
erhaps the ſpecu- 
lations of ſtateſmen, But the af- 
fairs of nations, their adverſity and 
ſucceſs, often depend upon un- 
foreſeen circumſtances, which poli- 
tical ſagacity cannot always provide 
againſt. The experience of ages 
has ſhewn, that it is exceedingly 
difficult to keep arms long unem- 
ployed, 


a deficiency of 
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ployed, in the hands of thoſe who 

ave been accaſtomed to uſe them 
with great effect and advantage. 
Such a reſtraint requires a ſtrong 
and immediate controul; and is 
not eaſily practicable under a re- 
mote government, The abun- 
dant means of war in the hands 
of the company's ſervants; natu- 
rally tended to its production; and 
it will not be doubted; that con- 
queſt and the overthrow of ſtates, 
are attended with circumſtances, 
which promiſe a full gratification 
to ſome of the Krongel paſſiuns of 
the human mind. 

The wantonneſs and injuſtice 
attributed to ſome wars undertaken 
in India, had (to the honour of 
the public feelings, whether the 
charges were ill or well founded) 
been for ſome time a matter of 
general execration in England. 
The cenſures paſſed in ſome in- 
ſtances by the company, if the) 
did not fully confirm, at leaſt af. 
forded a general ſanction to the 
charges. We have heretofore had 


occaſion more than once to take 


notice of the cauſes, which tend- 
ed to leſſen the authority of the 


company over its ſervants in In-. 


dia, and neceſſarily, their reve- 
rence for their employers, and 
obedience to their commands. 
But the company itſelf, .in its 


' ruling and governing powers at 


home, did not eſcape a large 
8 of public cenſure, derived 


rom the imputed exorbitances of 


, their ſervants abroad. They were 


% 


charged with a 3 indeciſion, 

pirit and vigour, 
and even ſome apparent contra- 
dictions in their conduct and mea- 
ſures. That they did not ſuffi- 


ciently exerciſe the authority which 


they poſſeſſed, That they were 


content to reprove where they 
ſhould puniſh ; and that they truſt- 
ed to the future obedience of thoſe; 
who had already been guilty of 
the moſt glaring, pernicious, and 
even contemptuous acts of diſobe- 
dience. . | 
In full proportion to the ſan- 
guine hopes entertained, upon the 
proſperous 1 of things, 
at the time chat the French power 
was annihilated in India, was the 
conſternation and aſtoniſhment 
which ſtruck the nation, at. that 
unexpected and unaccountable re- 
volution which ſo ſoon after took 
place in the affairs of the compa- 
ny; and which, ſhaking the Bri- 
tiſh empire in the Eaft to its cen- 
ter, threatened, no leſs than the 
extinction of the Engliſh name in 
that quarter of the globe. The 
conduct of the company and of its 
ſervants, became naturally ſubjects 
of public and private diſcuſſion. 
— enquiries were in- 
ſtituted, and have been long con- 
tinued. Various reports from the 
committees have been laid before 
the Houſe of Commons; but ſuch 
is the complex nature and im- 
menſity of the matter, the endleſs 
variety of the evidence, with the 
difficulties ariſing from the re- 
moteneſs of the ſcene of action, 
and the delays incident to parlia- 
mentary proceedings, that the 
enquiries have not yet drawn to a 
conc luſion. The ſubject therefore 
ſtill remains in obſcurity. | 
In tracing thoſe tranſactions and 
events upon the ſpot, which led 
to ſo unexpected and alarming a 
change in the Britith affairs, it 
will be necefliry to take a retro- 
ſpeQive as well as immediate view 
of affairs in India. * 
The Marattas and Hyder Ally 
[4] 2 Were 
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_ reſts. 


were the only native powers in 
India, which could afford - any 
cauſe of alarm to the Britiſh inte- 
The one was the more 
powerful, and the other, from his 

t perſonal abilities and quali- 


ties, capable of being the more 


Cangerous enemy. It ſeemed to 
be the political intereſt of the Eaſt 
India company, ent the na- 


tural enmity wh H ſubſiſted, and 


the accidental feuds which were 


- .continually ariſing, between thoſe 


two neighbouring and rival ſtates ; 
obſerving, not to become any far. 
ther a party in their difputes, 
than might occaſionally be neceſ- 
ſary for the preſervation of ſuch a 


a ballance between them, as would 


prevent either from 


_ ceflible faſtneſſes 


a part of Hindoſtan. 
war, which, under the conduct of 


their illuftriovs leader, Sevagi, 


rowing too 
great by the ruia of the other. It 


would ſeem that by ſuch a policy, 
the animoſity of theſe two formi- 


dable powers, would in the end, 


by the exhauſture of their ſtrength 
and activity, prove the means of 
eſtabliſhing the general tranquility 
of India. | 

The warlike nation of the Ma- 
rattas are the only people in In- 
dia, who at all times refuſed the 


Mahomedam yoke., Theimmenie 


power, and ſuperiority of their 
enemy, laid them under a neceſſi- 
ty of ſeeking refuge in the inac- 
that vaſt range 
of mountains. which cover ſo great 
The long 


they ſuſtained, againſt the im- 


menſe eee and great abilities, 


as well as treachery of Aurenge- 


zebe, would, in other parts of the 


world, have afforded a ſplendid 
portion of hiſtory, The moun- 
tainous countries which they oc- 
cupied for defence, would, in 


- nance. 


any ſtate of culture, have been 
unequal to their maintenance, and 
were totally incapable of affording 


the ſupplies neceſlary for the pro- 


ſecution of the war; but the 
length, obſtinacy, and various 
fortune of the conteſt, ſerved to 
infpire the contempt, as well as 
neglect of agriculture. The rich 
ſurrounding lower regions, which 
had all ſubmitted to the Mogul 

er, were of courſe compelled 
in their turn, as they happened to 
be more or leſs effectually guard- 
ed, to ſupply all the neceſſities of 
the Marattas, and to provide the 
means of war as well as of ſuſte- 
From theſe cauſes, and 
the- inveterate habits incident to 
them, aroſe that marauding and 


- predatory diſpoſition, which, in 


the ufual and natural courſe of 
things, till prevails, although the 
cauſes have ceaſed. The Marat- 
tas boaſt a high antiquity ; and 
their language, which is a pecu- 
liar diale&t of the Hindoo, and 
acknowledged 10 be among the 
moſt antient in India, ſufficiently 
juſtißes that claim. Thus appears 
the error of conſidering them as 
a lawleſs banditti, or a fortuit- us 
aſſemblage of freebooters, united 
merely for the purpoſes of rapine. 
Te Maratta empire grew tobe the 
greateſt in India, through the de- 
cline and upon the fall of that of the 
Grand Mogul. Their dominions 
were vaſt, their reſources great, 
and their armies brave and nume- 
rous, Their conjunctive revenues 
were eſtimated at not leſs than ſe- 
venteen millions ſterling, and their 
immenſe cavalry at three or four 
hundzed thouſand. But this great 
wer was weakened and rendered 
inert, by being portioned out a- 


mong a number of princes, Dy 
| 1. 
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aſl, however, acknowledged a bable that he might have conſi- 


| OLA ſovereignty in the Ram- 
a) 


miſſion ſeem. to have been mea- 
ſured by time and circumſtance. 


dered as the proper life of a mo- 

ah 3 (who is ſuppoſed to have narch, that ſtate of eaſe and inſig- 
been the immediate deſcendant of nificance, which ſo many princes - - 
Sevagi) but the degrees of ſub- 


ſeem diſpoſed voluntarily to a- 
dopt. 


The connection and dependence royal reſidence of Sitterah, to Poo- 


reſembled the feudal eſtabliſh. 


ments in Europe. 'Some of the 
ſtates grew too 


what ſuited their immediate inte- 
reſts ; and others were apt to fol- 


low the example, who were leſs 


able to abide the poſlible conſe. 
quences of it, = 

A revolution in the court of the 
Ram-Rajah, tended much to wea- 


ken this connection, and to leſſen 


the reverence, as well as the de- 
pendance of the other ſtates. The 
weakneſs of a minority, enabled 


Nana Row, the prime miniſter, a 


man of abilities, and a Bramin, 
to ſeize the reins of government; 
and the influence of that power- 
ful body of which he was a-mem- 
ber, ſerved effeQually to ſecure 
and eſtabliſh his authority. Such 
revolutions have at all times been 
ſo frequent in the eaſtern world, 
as to prevent their exciting any 
extraordinary degree of ſurprize. 
This revolution, contrary to the 
eſtabliſhed practice of moſt ages 
and nations, was unſtained. by 
blood ; but we are not to forget 
that it was conducted by Bramins, 
The uſurper was ſatisfied with the 
power, withcut aſſuming the titles 
or inſignia of ſovereignty. The 
infant Ram-Rajah was kept in a 
ſort of ſplendid confinement, ſur- 
rounded with the appendages of 


eaſfern grandeur, but debarred of 


all power, and kept totally igno- 


rant of buſineſs, It is not impro- 


werful, to ad- 
mit of any farther ſervice than 


nah; and Nana Row, as well as 


his ſucceſſors, ſeem ſtill to have 
ated under the ſuppoſed authority 
: of the depoſed prince, by their 
aſſuming no other title or charac- 
ter than that of Paiſhwa, or prime 


miniſter. From this change, the 
empire of the Ram-Rajah has been 
diſtinguiſhed only by the appela- 
tion of the Paiſhwaſhip, or other- 


wiſe the government of Poonah, 


from the name of its preſent ca- 


pital, 2. 


This extraordinary government 


of miniſters became hereditary, 


and was for a time fo ably con- 
ducted, that the empite ſeemed to 
loſe nothing of its former power. 
and ſplendour, But ambition 
having at length made its way in+ 
to the family of the miniſters, and 
in deſpite of the ftri religious 
principles of their order, there 
producin its uſual baleful effects, 
internal diflentions have ſince been 


the means of impeding the aftiveex- 


ertions, and of reducing the power 


of the ſtate, Of all theſe evils, 


the opportunity which they afford- 
ed t6 the extraordinary aggran- 
dizement of Hyder Ally, who 
from a ſoldier of fortune became 
the ſcourge or the terror of all that 
fide of India, may be conſidered 
as far the greateſt, 

Nana Row was ſucceeded by 
his eldeſt ſon Madai, who dying, 
without iſſue, towards che end of 
the year 1772, the government, 


as it was now ſettled, of courſe de- 


volved 


[4] 3 


The ſeat of government 
was transferred from the antient 


2 > 
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volyed to his younger brother, 
Narrain Row. Their uncle, Ra- 
gonaut Row, otherwiſe known in 
_ this country by the name of Ra- 
' gaboy, had for ſome years lain 
In . cloſe -confinement, | 


for re- 
peated plats to feize upon the go-- 


_ vernment.” Madai Row being a- 
ware of the youth and inexperi- 


ence of his brother, and dreading 
the infidious craft and intrigues of 
agonaut, though in confinement, 


thought that gratitude might ope- 


rate more powerfully in reſtrain- 


3 ing the effect of that factious and 


_ MS 
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_ afliſtance, and protection. 


turbulent ſpirit than the walls of 


. a priſon. He accordingly re- 


leaſed Ragonaut, placed him in 


an honourable fitnation in the go- 


vernment, and joining the hands 


of the uncle and nephew as he lay 
dying, adjured the 4 
human and ſacred tie and autho- 


rmer by every 


rity, to aid the youth and inexpe- 
rience of the latter, by his advice, 


Ragonaut, in diſcharge of the 


* truſt repoſed in him, procured, 
within leſs than a year, the aſſaſ- 

nation of his nephew; hoping to 
ſecure the Paiſhwaſhi I 


in his own 
family, by the extinction of that 


: brother's line whoſe abilities had 
rendered him its founder. The 
conſequences were in ſome de- 


gree ſuch as he merited. The 
acting powers of the ſtate, in his 
hands, along with his 13 
influence, and the weight of a 
faction which he headed, were all 


incapable of reſiſting that general 
indignation, which ſo execrable a 
_ deed excited among the Marattas. 
_ He with ng! eſcaped the 


28 vengeance, by abandoning 
is country, and flying for refuge 


to Bombay. The protection af- 
ſerded to him, with the attempts 


: | 


} 


% 


made, and the continued intrigues 
and plots carried on, for forcing 
him into the government of a 
great people, in direct contradic- 
tion to their own will and likmg, 
laid the foundation for all thoſe 
wars and troubles, which have 
ſince taken place between the 
Engliſh and the Marattas. 

_ Notwithſtanding the loſſes ſuſ- 
tained from without, through their 
inteſtine diſſentions and domeſtic 
troubles, the Poonah Marattas are 
ſtill a great and powerful people; 
their dominions, including thoſe 
of the tributary and feudatory 
princes immediately depending on 
them, are of a wide extent ; and 
they can bring numerous and pow- 
erful armies into the held. But 


theſe being compoſed almoſt en- 


tirely of cavalry, are neceſſarily 


| ſubje& to the defects, to which 


that powerful arm of military force 
is liable when employed fingly ; 
and being conſtituted on the ſame 
principles with the ancient feudal 
armies of Europe, they are like- 
wife ſubje@ to all the diſaqvan- 
tages of that ſyſtem. They ruſh 
eagerly into the field at the call of 
their reſpective chiefs, and ſweep 
every thing before them like a 
tempeſt in their progreſs ; but it 
is the univerſal practice of the Ma- 
rattas, as ſoon as the expedition 


is ended, to return home with the 


ſpoil; ſome bodies only excepted, 
which are peculiarly deſtined to 
attend the perſons of their princes. 
They may, however, be ſum- 
moned again in a few days, and 
will aſſemble with the ſame ala- 
crity as before. It may be eaſily 
ſeen, what great advantages this 
conſtitution of their armies, toge- 


ther with the, want of infantry, 
. muſt afford to the unceaſing 1 
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ef regular forces ; while, on the 


other hand, the latter can ſcarce- 
ly hope to protect open countries 
fo * ravages. "The wars of 
the antient Parthians throw no 
ſmall light on the oppoſite advan- 
tages and diſadvantages in both 
caſes. * The preſent uſe of artil- 
lery, however, inclines the ſcale 
heavily on the fide of a mixed and 
regular force. | 

The Rajah of Berar ſtands next 
to the Poonah Marattas, with re-- 
ſpe& to power and extent of domi- 
nions ; and is in fact too great and 
independant, to owe any farther 
acknowledgement to that court, 
than what his immediate intereſts 
diate, and the remains of an- 
tient attachment might poſſibly 
excite. He has beſides claims to 


the ſucceſſion of that ſovereignty 


which tend ſtrongly to diſunion ; 
he being lineally deſcended from 
the family of the Ram Rajah ; and 
the depoſed elder line, as 1s appre- 
hended, now extinct. . 
Sindia and Holkar, who are 
ſuppoſed to be deſcended from 
Hindoo kings of the higheſt an- 
tiquity, alſo poſſeſs very conſide- 
rable and valuable territories. 
Theſe princes have entered deeply 
into the late and preſent politics 
of the court of Poonah ; and find 
it more flattering to their ambi- 
tion, and more conducive to their 


. ſecurity and intereſts, to partici- 


pate in the general tneſs of 
the empire, and to preſide at the 


head of that ariſtocracy, which, 


figce the aſſaſſination of Narrain 


Row, guides all its councils, than by 
taking any advantage of its tem- 


porary weakneſs, to aim at a pre- 
carious independency, under the re- 


ſtrictions of a circumſcribed power - 


in their own dominions. We have 


&. * 
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already ſhewn, that the numerous 


other Maratta ſtates are guided by 
circumſtance and occaſion, in their 


attachment to, or dependance on, 
the court of Poonah. Upon the 
whole, it does not appear that 


any general principle of union, * 


excepting that of ſelf. defence, 
ſubſiſts at preſent among the Ma- 
ratta ſtates; and it would there- 


fore ſeem, that nothing leſs than 


ſome common danger reaching to 
the whole, could direct their u- 
nited powers to any one point of 
action. Happy it is, to the Eu- 
ropean and Mahomedan intereſts 
in India, that the force of this vaſt 
and warlike empire is ſo divided. 
It will here be neceſſary to take 
ſome notice of the ſituation in 
which the company ſtood for ſome 
years back, with reſpect to their 
other powerful formidable 
neighbour Hyder Ally, When 
that bold and enterprizin * — 
brought the war, which ba been 
commenced againſt him, to a for- 
tunate iſſue in the year 1769 ; and 
when, in the height of ſucceſs, - 
he perſonally dictated equitable 
terms of to the company at 
the gates of Madras, a treaty of 
friendſhip and alliance was then, 
in the firmeſt manner, concluded 
between the late contending par- 
ties. By this treaty it was ſtipu- 
lated, that the 3 parties 
ſhould mutually aſſiſt each other, 
againſt any enemy that ſhould at- 
tack either; a clauſe evidently 
pointed againff the Marattas, and 
undoubtedly ſo underſtood and 
verbally explained on both fides, 
although any particular ſpeciſica - 
tion of them in the written inſtru- 
ment was prudently omitted. 
Hyder, with that ſagacity and 
foreſight which "diſtinguiſhes his 
[4] 4 


cha- 


44 
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cäæhharacter, determined to make an 
early diſcovery, of the degree of 
1 reliance and value, which was to 
de placed on the faith, and the 
friendſhip of his new ally. He 
Aa accordingly, on the commence- 
42 ment of a war with the Marattas, 
which immediately after broke out, 
Vote a letter to the 
Madras, requiring, that, conſiſt- 
ently with thefriendſhip and regard 
ſubſiſting between them, and for 
the appearance thereof in 
tte eyes of the world, he would, 
3 for form ſake, ſend an officer with 
a a battalion of ſeapoys to his aſſiſt- 
dance. A complianse with this 
requiſition was evaded, under the 
apprehenſion of a war with the 
Mi.,ärattas, as another propoſi tion 
made by Hyder at the ſame time 
was, upon the ground of impro- 
prtiety, in adopting a meaſure of 
1 * without conſulting 
ttztze other preſidencies. | 
4 Before the war had continued 
aAnite a year, the Marattas having 
broken upon different ſides into 
- - Hyder's dominions, and taken fe- 
veral of his forts, he wrote anq- 


- ther letter to Madras in the be. 


ginning of March 1770, in which 
Fe ſtated, that in conſideration of 
the union between them, his army 
and artillery were their own; that 
 _ ” notwithſtanding he had a right to 
conſider theirs in the ſame/light, 
1 yo if they would only ſepa ſmall 
force to join and in concert 
with him, in order to maintain 

# - , the appearan connection, he 
& __  wouldzequire no more. But, at 
tze ſame time, the Britiſh agents 
in Hydet's camp informed the pre- 
ſidency, that he was very earneſt 

| in his deſire of a more effective aid 
4 than -what he mentioned in his 
1 rl that he had commiſ- 
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ſioned them to aeq uaint the gover. 


nernor and council, that as he 


ſhould, on his part, punRually 
maintain the. ſtrict friendſhip be- 
tween them, he expected they 


would, in conformity thereto, 


ſupply him with a body of troops; 
and that he was even willing to 
pay a ſpeciſied ſum of money to 
defray the expence of their ſer- 
vice, in order to obviate any 
failure of the perſormance on 
their fide. Theſe gentlemen, 
from themſelves remarked, that if 
this requiſition was not complied 
with, they much feared, that Hy- 


der's former indiſpoſition to the 
| * would again return. 
ef 


Theſe applications produced no 
at Madras than the 
former, The Marattas, under the 
conduct of Madai Row, fo totally 


overpowered Hyder in this war, 


that his ruin was deemed inevitable. 


Unable to face them in the field, 
they were maſters of all the open 
country, and his ſtrongeſt fortreſſes 
were barely capable of affording re- 


fuge and protection to his troops. 


Thus ſhut up, and all cultivation at 
an end 1n his dominions, it ſeemed 
evident, that however excellently 
his-magazines were provided, fa- 


mine muſt ſoon accompliſh, what 


the want of infantry and a good 


artillery had hitherto prevented 


the Marattas from effecting. 

In this ſtate of neceſſity and 
danger, Hyder, of courſe, made 
repeated applications to his new 
allies for the performance of their 
engagements; ſtating the advan- 
tages to be derived from their alli- 
ance with him; and ſtrongly urg- 
ing the danger, if not ruin, to 
themſelves and to the whole pe- 
ninſula, which the ſucceſs of the 
Marattas, in the accompliſhment 


of 
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of their ambitious views upon him, 
would inevitably produce. Va- 
rious pretences for à noncompli- 
ance with theſe requiſitions were 
fill found; and it appears upon 
the whole, that evaflon and pro- 
craſtination were the only princi- 


ples of conduct adopted with re- 
ſpect to Hyder Ally at Madras. 


It is not impoſſible, that the in- 
fluence which the Nabob of Arcot 
poſſeſſed in that preſidency, and 
the inveterate perſona] animoſity 
which he bore to Hyder Ally, 
might have had no ſmall effect 
with reſpe& to this conduct. It 
is certain, that the nabab-at all 


times urged an alliance with the 


Marattas againſt Hyder. 

The fortune of Hyder Ally at 
length triumphed over all his 
dangers and enemies. It ſeems 
probable, that the declinin health 
of Madai Row contributed to ſave 
him from deſtruction; and that 
the anxious ſolicitude of that 


chief to leave his young brother 


Narrain in a ſtate of foreign, as 
well as domeſtic, tranquillity, was 


What enabled Hyder to obtain a 


peace upon tolerable terms, and 
without the intervention of friend 
or ally, in the month of July 
1772. The ſubſequent diſſentions 
and troubles of the Marattas, to- 


gether,with the war in which they 
flack in making any conceffions, 
however diſhonourable or ratnous 


were unexpectedly involved wit 
Bombay, atforded an opportunit 
to Hyder, not only to recover all 
the territories which he had given 
up by the peace, but greatly to 
increaſe his power and dominion 
by new conqueſts. It cannot be 
ſuppoſed, after that failure, if not 
breach of public engagement and 
faith, which Hyder Pad experi- 
enced in the hour of danger, that 
ke could again look with friend- 
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ſhip or cordiality to Madras; He 


to the reſtoration of his 
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was, however, too good a ſtateſ- 
man to declare his ſentiments 
wantonly ; and ſtill preſerved a 
civil, but cool intercourſe, In 


this ſtate of things he naturally , 
fell in with France, by whom he 


was liberally ſapplied with artil- 
lery, arms, ammunition, and all 


thoſe military necefſaries, which 
enabled him in a very ſhort time 


to renew the war with ſo much 
ſucceſs and advantage againſt che 
That politic nation 
ſaw the infinite advantage that 
might be derived from his friend - 
ſhip in their future deſigns upon 
the Carnatic. Their officers were 
permitted, if not encouraged,” to 
enter into his ſervice; to train 
his armies, and to form a power-' 
ful artillery upon the European 
model. Theſe opportunities of 
advantage were not loſt upon him, 


who was indefatigable in the pro- 


ceſs and completion of that mili- 
tary ſyſtem, which was to render 
him the moſt formidable prince in 
India. A 8 

As the conduct at Madras had 
thus ſacrificed the friendſhip and 
alliance of Hyder Ally, ſo Bom- 


bay was no lefs ſucceſsful in eſta- 


bliſhing the enmity of the Ma- | 


rattas. A man of Ragonaut Row's 


character could not be ſuppoſed 


to his country, which could tend 
power. 
Bombay was dazzled by the fplen- . 


did idea of naming a ſovereign for 
the great nation of the Marattas; 
and nothing could be more flat- 


tering than the expectation of 


that ſovereign's being their own 


immediate inſtrument and vaſſal. 
By the treaty with Ragonaut Row, 
| | beſides 


- being any lon 
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© beſides other great advantages, 


ſuch an extent of territory was to 


be ceded to the company, as 
Would at leaſt have rendered the 


vernment of Bombay equal te 


the ſupport of their own civil and 


military eſtabliſhment, without 
a conſtant drain 
to 28 l s the fever wa 
Ci eſe pro „ Bomba 
Nee war mth 
the Marattas, without waiting 
for the counſel or approbation of 
the ſuperior preſidency at Cal- 
cutta. e 
The Marattas were already ſo 
much incenſed at the aſylum. af- 
forded to Ragonaut Row, and 


ſtill more at the aſſumed inter- 


ference in their private and amily 


Aiſputes, that they could not fail 


of an equal promptitude for the 


encounter. Sudden invaſion, how- 


ever, gave great advantages to 


Bombay; and the operations of 


the war being in the beginning 
conſined to — ſea — 1 6 de- 


niyved no leſs from the prompt ſer- 


vice of their marine and artillery. 
The fiege of Baroach was diſtin- 
guiſhed by the- fall of that brave 
and exce 


the company, that it may well be 
queſtioned, whether the conqueſts 
| in 2 conſi- 

ed in any as an equiva- 
lent. The — — on 
the taking of that rich city, tar- 
niſhed the glory which the valour 


._ _- diſplayed by the troops would 


otherwiſe have meri The 


| Hand of Salſette, after a brave 


defence, was afterwards reduced, 
but with conſiderable” loſs. The 


Bombay marine was highly diftin- 
guiſhed - 


on this occaſion, and had 


2 principal ſhare in the ſucceſs. 
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t officer, Col. Wed - 
derburne ; a loſs ſo ſeverely felt by 


Other acquiſitions were afterwards 


made on the continent; but the 


army, under the command of Col, 
Keating, extending its operations 


too far inland, was defeated by 


the Marattas. . 

Upon the new powers granted 
by ponent to the government 
of Bengal, and the arrival of the 
three gentlemen from England, 
in October 1774, who were to 
complete and give energy to the 
ſupreme council, a conſiderable 
change took place for ſome time 
in the affairs of India. The new- 
ly arrived gentlemen totally re- 
probatedithe Maratta war, as well 
as ſome others which had been 
lately conducted in ather parts; 
and as totally condemned the con- 
duct of Bombay, as well with re- 
ſpect to the nature of the meaſure, 
as to their adopting it without the 
participation or counſel of the 
preſidency of Calcutta. The 
treaty with Ragobah was not only 
condemned, bat diſavowed ; and 
Col. Upton was ſent acroſs the 
continent of India to Poonah, in- 
order to negociate an honourable 
peace, and a renewal of friendſhip 
with the Marattas, 

Col. Upton was five months on 
his journey to Poonah, during 
which he traverſed ſeveral of the 
interior countries of India, which 
had been hitherto untrodden by 
Europeans, We ſhould have ob- 
ſerved, that the birth of a poſthu- 
mous ſon ro Nartain Row, had 
fruſtrated the deſign of Ragonaut, 
in endeavouring to extinguiſh his 
brother's line. The infant was im- 
mediately declared Paiſhwa ; and 


S$accarum Pundit, with Nana Fur- 


neſe, were appointed acting mini- 
ſters and regents, to conduct the 
public buſineſs in his name. * 
| pe X t S. 
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the mean time, the induſtry of the 
agents from Ragonaut and Bom- 
bay, operating upon the ambi- 
tious views, and perſonal jealou- 
ſies or diflatisfaftions of the gran- 
dees, kept the government in a 
conſtant ferment, and rendered 
languid, or entirely baffled, the 
neceſſary exertions againſt their 
foreign enemies. | 
Though the immediate reſent- 
ments of the Marattas, at ſirſt 
raiſed difficulties in Upton's ne- 
n yet, torn to pieces as 
ey were by factions at home, and 


oppreſſed on all ſides by enemies 


abroad, he had the fortune to 
conclude a with them, on 
terms ſo honourable and advan- 
tageous to the company, as ſeems 
ſcarcely to be accounted for even 
by theſe circumſtances. The 
treaty of Poonah, otherwiſe called 
the Poorunder, was ratified on the 
firſt of March, 1776. By this 
treaty, the iſland of Salſette, with 
the territory of Baroach, and ſome 
other diſtrits in the Guzerat pro- 
vinces, were not only ceded in 


perpetuity to the company, but 


the Marattas agreed to indemnify 
the authors of the war from its 
expences, by the payment of about 
150,0001, at fixed terms; and for 
the ſecurity of which, lands to a 
much greater value were aſſigned 
in mortgage. They farther agreed 


do aſſign a fixed proviſion, ſuitable 


to his rank, and even pretenſions, 
but as a private member of the 
community, for the ſupport of 
Ragonaut Row ; who was in re- 


turn immediately to quit Bom- 


bay, and to fix his future reſidence 
in a remote part of the Maratta 
dominions, where diſtance and fitp- 
ation would be ſome bar to his in- 
ferfering in the affairs of govern- 
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ment. On the other hand, it was 
contraſted on the ſide of the cm- 
pany, that no protection or aſſiſt- 
ance whatever ſhould in future be 
given, either to Ragonaut Row, or 
to any other ſubje& or ſervant of 
the Maratta ſtate, who ſhould at- 


tempt to excite diſturbance or re- 


belhon in their dominions. 
After conceſſions ſo exceedingly 


advantageous and flattering to the 


company, and which evidently 
proceeded from a deſire of cement- . 
ing friendſhip and good will, ra- 


ther than from any abſolute weak- 
neſs or diſtreſs, the Marattas 


ſeemed to have a right to expect 

e, good faith, and good nergh- 
n at leaſt, in return. 

But the affairs of India were 


doomed ſoon to undergo another Y 


change, and to aſſume a new aſ- 
E The three gentlemen who 

ad arrived from England to fill 
up the ſa pang g government 
of Bengal; and who, along with 
the governor general, and another 
old member of that preſidency, _ 
compoſed the ſupreme council of 
India, differed almoſt entirely 
with the two latter, in their opi- 
nions relative to public conduct, 
and their ideas of the policy to be 
purſued by the company. Peace 
with the country powers, along 
with -an inviolable obſervation of 
public faith, and a ſtrict attention 
to juſtice in all tranſactions with 
the natives, ſeemed to be the prin- 
ciples of their ſyſtem of govern- 
ment. Great heats aroſe, . and 
frequent differences prevailed in 
the council, but the new members 


forming a majority, were for a 


time enabled to carry all queſ- 
tions, The death of Col. Monſon 
in 1776, and of Gen. Clavering - 
in the following year, totally. 
Oren. changed 


| 
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changed this ſtate of affairs, New 
mealures and new ſyſtems of po- 
li:y were adopted, and the old 
exploded or done away, with a 
- contempt and eagerneſs ſuited to 
the heats and vexatious alterca- 
tions which they had formerly 
. 
The ne 
rattas, and the conſequent ooo 
of Poonah, were entirely the wor 
of the late majority in 
council; and had been conducted 
and carried into execution, con- 
trary to the known, if not avowed 
ſenſe of the then minority. The 
public condemnation of the war 
enfered into by the preſidency of 


Bombay, the diſavowing of their 
EE treaty with Ragaboy, and the 
marked contempt ſhewn in con- 
cluding a peace without their par- 
ticipation or counſel, could not 
but greatly irrita 


that body ; and 
_ ſerved to rivet them ſtill faſter in 
their attachment to that extraor- 
dinary ſyſtem which they were 
purſuing with Ragonaut, They 
accordingly contrived every poſſi- 
ble obftacle to the rmance of 
the conditions of the treaty ; and 
the fimple a& of proclaiming the 
peace was ſo managed, as to 
an affront upon the Maratta go- 
yernment. 3 

The ſubſequent revolution which 
took place in the politics of the 
government of Bengal, coincided 
perfectly with the reſentments en- 
-  tertained by the pre ſidency of Bom- 

bay: They accordingly took up, 
with freſh ardour, their late de. 
graded ſyſtem, of procuring a re- 
volution in the 1 ſtate; 
and war, intrigue, and conqueſt, 


became the predominant princi- 


ples of the Bombay government. 
* Ragongut Row ney was, or 


l 9 


jation with the Ma- 


e ſupreme 
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pretended to be, gfraid to tru? 
his perſon in the hands of the 
Marattas. He was accordingly 
ſtill retained and protected at 
Bombay; whilſt his emiſſaries and 
partizans, under the immediate 
eye of the Britiſh reſidents at the 
court of Poonah, were indefati- 
gable in their endeavours to ſo- 
ment diſſention in the Maratta 
government. | | | 
In the courſe of the year 1777, 
Monſ. St. Lubin, endeavoured to 
negociate a treaty on the part of 
France with the court of Poonah ; 
as a Mr. Bolts did about the ſame 
time on that of the Emperor of 
Germany, Theſe circumſtances, 
particularly the former, afforded a 
new ground, which was eagerly 
occupied for the ſupport of Raga- 
boy, and the accompliſhment of 
the wiſhed-for revolution in the 
Maratta government, Towards 
the cloſe of the year, a diſcon- 
tented party at Poonah entered 
into fome negociation with the 
Bombay reſidents at that court, 
for the advancement of Ragonaut 
to power, Their propoſals were 
eagerly embraced at Bombay ; the 
. 40 were ordered to accede to 


them, to aſſure the malcontents of 


ſup ort, and to bring the treaty 
with them to an immediate con- 
cluſion. At the ſame time, diſ- 

atches were immediately for- 
warded to the ſupreme council #t 
Calcutta, acquainting them with 
what had been determined, and 
requiring their acquieſcence and 


aſſiſtance, It appears from ſubſe. 


quent events, that the Britiſh 
agents were in ſeveral inſtances 
egregiouſly miſled by the adhe- 


rents of Ragonaut, or whatever 


other perſons they communicated 


with at the court of Poonah ; par- 
| ticularly 


ticularly with reſpe& to the ſup- 
poſed French alliance, the ſtate 
of parties, with the number and 

wer of the malcontents; all of 
them matters of ſuch a nature, as 
demanded the niceſt enquiry, and 
the molt etact information. But 
their intelligence being ſuch as 


was withed, it was willingly cre- 


dited at N. 
| The ſupreme coun- 


Jan. 29th, cilgreatly approved of, 

1978 _ — rati- 
fied, the meaſures adopted at 
Bombay, And to enable that pre- 
fidency effectually to carry the 
ſcheme into execution, fent them 
an extraordinary ſupply of ten 
lacks of rupees ; and reſolved to 
aſſiſt them with a military force. 
But the . governor-general, pre- 
vious to this intelligence, d 


—_ We... he. dc ey wv 


council a new treaty. of peace, 
which he propoſed to be concluded 
with the Marattas; and was in- 
tended to ſupply the defects, which 
he attributed to the treaty of Poo- 
nah. By the conditions now ro: 
* and which were to be laid 

n as the only terms that could 
preſerve peace to the Marattas, 
they wers to give ſuch ſecurity for 
the perſonal ſafety of Ragonaut 
Row, as he himſelf ſhould require. 
— That they ſhould pay a ſpecific 
ſum of money to reimburſe the 
company thoſe military charges 
which might be incurred by the 
interpoſition in his favour.— That 
they ſhould cede the fortreſs and 
11and of Baſſein in perpetuity to 
the. company. —That they ſhould 
make other ſpecified grants and 
exchanges of lands on the conti- 
nent. — And, that no European 
ſettlement be allowed on any of 
the maritime coaſts of the Maratta 
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drawn up and laid before the 


dominions, without the conſent of * 
the — council previouſly ob- 
tain 


| Thearbitrary and imperious tone 
of theſe demands in general is ſuf- 
ficiently obvious ; but. the laft, 


ſeems to be an extraordinary con 
dition, to be propoſed to a ſove- 
reign and powerful ſtate. This 
propoſed plan of a treaty, as well 
as the meaſures adopted in ſup- 
porting the defigns of Bombay, 
were warmly oppoſed in the coun- 
cil, and were carried through by 
the governor-general'scaſting voice 
only ; which was for ſome time 
the caſe, with ref; to all- the 
meaſures purſued for a renewal bf 
the Maratta war. A reſolutiointo 
the ———_ purport was at*brſt 
annexed to the conditions, but af. - 
terwards withdrawn :— That the 

poſals ſhould be conveyed by 


letter to the Paiſhwa ; that his an- 


{wer be required, without condi- 
tion or reſerve, to each article; 
and that this government ſhall take 
its final reſolution, to abide by the 


| treaty, as it ſhall ſtand confirmed 


by his anſwer, or to conſider it as 
annulled and invalidated. 

The ſuppoſed negociation at 
Poenah with Ragonaut Row's 
party paſſed away; nor is it at all 


clear, that there was any ſufficienc 


round for entertaining the idea. 
It was not a little curious, that 
the rage of war ſeemed to abate in 
Bombay, in proportion as it was 
amply endowed with the neceſſary 
means and authority. But if it 
flackened there, it appeared elſe- 
where in full vigour. Various 
ſchemes againſt the Marattas were 
agitated in the ſupreme council; 
but the grand object of policy, to 
which all the others were not only 
ſubordinate, but in ſome inſtances 
| antended 


in the pr 


and even to hve u 
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intended merely as blinds, was 
Jong reſerved, and not only kept 
back from the knowledge of the 
- prefidency of Bombay, but from 
that of the ſupreme eouncil in ge- 
New inſtructions were ſent to 
Bombay, containing peremptory 
demands to be made upon the Ma- 
Tattas; theſe were to ſupply the 
place of the conditions held out 
fed plan for a new 
| the refuſal to comply 
with any one of them, was to be 
confidered and declared as a direct 
violation of the treaty of Poonah ; 
and they were accompanied with 
menaces, which, among all equal 
Rates, would be regarded as tanta-. 


mount to a declaration of war. 


Tn caſe of non-compliance on the 


fide of the Courtof Poonah, (which 


undoubtedly was expected) a wide 
diſcretionary power was given to 
the preſidency of Bombay, for en- 
tering into a 2 cygpans with 
Ragonaut Row, and for engagi 

in Tack meaſures with FS 
ſhould appear moſt expedient for 
the l of his affairs. They, 


however, received an intimation, 


that Ragonaut was to be regarded 
in a very ſecondary point of view, 
with reſpect to ſome great objects 


1 of policy, which were not ex- 


plained. | | 
Nothing could more ſtrongly 
ſew the diſpoſition of the Court 
of Poonah, to adhere inviolably 
to the conditions of the late peace, 
n terms of 
| good neighbourhood and friend- 
ip with the company, than its 


ſubmitting ſo far with reſpe@ to 
A the injurious apprehenfions of the 


public faith held out by Rago- 
haut, as to give up the point of 
his reſiding in the Maratta domi- 


nions ; and-further offering, that 
if he would reſide in Benares, un. 
der the Engliſh protection, and at 
that time the moſt delightful ag 
well as the moſt learned city in 
India; but where from fituation 
and diſtance he would be rendered 
incapable of miſchief, they would 
in 2 caſe pay an annuity of 
five lacks of rupees, amounting to 
about 60,0001. ſter 


Tling a year, in 
ready money, for his maintenance 


and ſupport during life. But this 
offer could operate nothi 
ſtraining the ruling pal 


in re- 


on for 


The ſupreme council formed 
the bold determination of ſending 
a ſtrong military force, with a 
confiderable train of artillery, by 
land to Bombay; being nearly 
from one extremity of India to 
the other.” In this courſe, they 
were not only to traverſe coun- 
tries hitherto unexploted, anden- 
counter difficulties of whoſe extent 
and nature no eſtimate could be 
formed, but the greater part, if 
not the whole of their way, lay 
through the Maratta countries, 
which they could not but to 
find hoſtile from ſuch a violation 
of territory, independant of the 
jealouſies already ſubſiſting, and 
of the ſuſpicions which myſt una. 
voidably be entertained; with re- 
ſpe to the objects of ſo extraordi- 
nary an undertaking. | 7 

This detachment ſet out under 
the conduct of Colonel Leſlie; and 
was ſtrengthened, beſides the ar- 
tillery, by a regiment of cavalry 
under Colonel Goddard, and -by 

oo Candahar horſe, which werg® 
1 by the vizir, ſon and ſu&& 
ceſſor of Sujah Dowlah in that 
title, as well as in the Soubahſhip 
of Oude. The whole effective 

force; 
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force, officers included, was ſome- 
thing under 7000 men ; but in the 


true ſtile of eaſtern armies, they 


were incunibered with ſuch a mul- 
titude of ſutlers, ſervputs, and va- 
rious retainers, that the camp, at 
the outſet, contained above 38,000 
_— 
This body began to move in the 
neighbourhood of Corah and Al- 
lahabad'in the beginning of April, 
and arrived at the Jumna, which 
forms the Maratta bound on 
that fide, about the middle of 
May, 1778. They paſſed the ri- 
ver in boats, under the fire of their 
artillery, notwithſtanding the op- 
poſition of the Maratta ſtates in 
that quarter; and after a ſkirmiſh 
with the enemy's horſe on the 
other fide, which they obliged, 
without much loſs, to diſperſe or 
retire; found the town and fort of 
Calpy totally abandoned, neither 
garriſon nor a ſingle inhabitant 
remaining. 
They continued at * to the 
beginning of June, and on the 
day's march from thence, are 
ſaid to have loſt between three and 
four hundred men of all ſorts, 
who died raving mad, under the 
preſſure of the exceſſive heat, and 
the want of water. One of the 
beſt officers in the army loſt his 
life on that day, and ſeveral others 
= 1 after experiencin 
long illneſs and great danger. If 
the Marattas' could have ſeen 
the unaccountable conduct that 
brought on this misfortune the 
whole army muſt have periſhed ; 
but to their great ſurprize and in- 
nite joy, they found the wells 
open, and the water plentiful and 
+: -at the place where they 
alted' on the evening of this 
dreadful day. | 


They afterwards ſpent about 
three months in the Diamond 
country of Bundelchund, where 
they entered deeply into ſome dif. 
putes relative to the ſucceſſion, 
which then prevailed in the family 
of the late Rajah. The nature 
and iſſue of theſe tranſactions are 
not, and probably never will be 
well underſtood. During this time, 
they ſurprized and ſacked, with- 
out any apparent warrantable 
cauſe, the city of Mow, which was 
under the protection of the Marat- 
tas. The reſiftance was, however, 
ſo confiderable, though the forti- 
fications were out of all condition; 
and the attack made in the night, 
that public thanks were iſſued to 
the troops for their good conduct 
and brav | 
in the beginning of October, the 
command devolved upon Colonel 


Goddard ; and whatever the na- 


ture of the ſervice had been, there 
were no leſs than a thouſand Se. 
ys at that time in the hoſpital, 
— find by 1 from the Ra- 
jah of Berar to ernor gene- 
ral, that they — a ſtate of 
continual hoſtility with the Ma- 
ratta chiefs and officers'of the 


Paiſhwa, through the whole courſe 


of their progreſs; and that they 
levied great ſums of money in the 
countries through which they paſſ- 
ed. That prince accuſes them in 
the ſame letter, of having loitered 
away their time in the Bundel. 
chund — 2 to eve- 
rinciple of policy. It appears 

22 — 2 0 that they 
were attended by an agent of Ra- 


gonaut Row's, and that they le- 


vied contributions in the name of 
his maſter. This cannot but ap- 
pear a little extraordinary, as eve- 
ry idea of intending to ſupport Ra- 

gonaut's 


Upon Leſlie's dea, 


a 7 3 4 : 
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1 - was repeatedly and formally 
tom avowing any hoſtile: inten- 
F | ons with reſpect 


| I . gonaut*s- pretenſions in any man- 


bay againſt deſigns of the 
French; and to which place, it 


ett order and diſcipline in their 
march through the Maratta coun- 
EE | tries. 8 . 

be detachment was ſent, out 


to obey in all caſes rela- 


con , that the command 
E ers derived from that ſtate of un- 
dertainty, a latitude of acting as 
eeumſtances might invite, or opi- 
deen diate. On one day their 
ch was countermanded, and 


4 
. 2 4 
* 


iculty, the inevitable dangers 
ie which they would be expoſed, 
Aud the prodigious expence with 
which its proſecution muſt be at- 
© _ tended. In a few days, again, 
1 were directed to proceed, 


wit 


Anſtruction. The ſame uncertain - 
ty prevailed with reſpect to their 
courſe; Poonah, Bombay and Su- 
rat, being at different times held 

our as the objects of their deſtina- 
neon. 7. Key 
In the, mean time the governor 
general brought forward that 


rand ſyſtem of policy which had 
; —— been reſerved, and which 


g 


- 


. 
” , K - 
. 


| to the detach- 
ment, its object was held out to 
de merely the protection of Bom- 


EE was declared, they would take the 
direct, courſe, pay for every thing 
they wanted, and obſerve the ſtrict- 


under the orders of the preſidency 
. of Bombay, which they were in- 
ſtructed 


due to their march, proceedings, 
dad final deſtination. But the 
- __  eonnſels there were ſo various and 
factuating, and the inſtructions ſo 


- the ſolid reaſons aſſigned, of its 


| out any cauſe. being aſſigned 
dior this change of ſentiment and 


e 
. 4 


undoubtedly was the main, if not 
the only motive, for the Bombay 
* e This was no leſs than 
a ſcheme ſor entering into a treaty 
offenſive and defenſive, and in all 
reſpects of the moſt comprehenſive 
nature, with Moodajee Booſla, 
the Rajah of Berar; to engage 
that prince to enforce his claims 
to the throne of the Ram-Rajah, 
which was now ſaid to be entirely 
vacant, by the death of the con- 
fined prince without iffue z to ap- 
ply the whole force of the com- 


. -.», Pany to his eſtabliſhment} in the 


Maratta empire; and farther to 
ſupport him in his claims upon the 


+ Nizam of the Decan. 


This bold and comprehenſive 
ſcheme was, however, warmly 
conteſted, on various grounds, by 
the minority in the ſupreme eoun- 
eil. Of theſe were the following. 
—»Its being directly contrary to 
the . ſent from Eng- 
land, for fully confirming the trea- 


ty of Poonah, and for inviolably 


adhering to its conditions. As 
militating againſt the repeated in- 
ſtructions of the company, to avoid 


being drawn, by any means, into 


the family ſquabbles or political 
contentions of the native powers. 
The immenſe waſte of - treaſure 
with which the project muſt neceſ- 
ſarily be attended; and the criti- 
cal nature of the ſeaſon when this 
waſte, to which no preſent eſti- 


mate could aſſign any other limits 


than the total exhauſture of the re- 
ſources, would take place; a ſea- 
ſon ever” where pregnant with 
danger; under the immediate 
preſſure of a French war; and the 
affairs of Europe bearing ſuch a 

geral aſpect, as fully indicated 
the ropriety, if not neceſſity, of 
preſerving the Britiſh force and 

reſources 


reſources in Ladia whole, unim- 
paired, and in condition to en- 
counter "any unforeſeen dangers 


that might ariſe, or to profit of 


anyfavourable circumſtances which 
might ' poſſibly occur. But _ 
obſerved, that independent of the 

greater objects, the mere ſituation 
of the any”s private affairs at 


home, would at this time preſcribe 


the ſtricteſt economy ; their char- 
ter was now nearly expired, arid it 
could not be doubted, as affairs 
ſtood in England, but that a large 
ſum of money would be required 
for its renewal. -  — 
They further ſtated, that a pro- 
jelt which, from its nature, was evi- 
dently capable of convilſing the 
whole continent of India to its ut- 
moſt extremity, could not, in any 
fate of things, or from whatever 
quarter it originated, but be ex- 
ceedingly prejudicial in its pro- 
greſs, and highly dangerous in the 
Mae, to the intereſts of the com- 
jny. They ſtrongly urged the 
breach of faith and injuſtice, as 
well as the diſlike and evil repute 
which they muſt neceſſarily create, 
of our entering into ſo unwarrant- 
able a ſcheme of hoſtility, againſt 
our antient friend and ally the Ni- 
zam of the Decan. They repre- 
ſented, that beſides being other- 
wife powerful, he was by far the 
richeſt prince in India; that by 
this meaſure, he muſt, in an in- 
ſtant, be converted from a friend 


to a moſt bitter and implacable 


enemy. That he abominated Ra- 
gonaut Row, had been long in 
variance with the Berar Rajah, 
was ſtrougly attached to the Poo- 
nah government, and united in 
the ſtricteſt friendſhip with Hyder 
Ally. 'That his firſt meaſure un- 
doubtedlywould be; to cure the in- 
Vol. XXV. 
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their aſſiſtance; and all the ſtates 


* 


veterate anĩmoſities which have fo 
long ſubſiſted between theſe two 
riva ſtates ; a.meaſure dictated to 
themſelves by its neceffity; That 
the inevitable conſequence would 
be, a ſtrict league and confedefacy 
between thoſe three formidable 
powers, for puniſhing the pride, 
and pulling down the dangerous 

wer of the company. + That if 
this t and formidable confe- 
deracy, ſhould by any fortune 
prove totally unequal to its ob- 
ject; even in that caſe, highly im- 
probable as it was, the ſucceſs of 
the company's arms would” only 
ſerve to precipitate affairs into a 
ſtill more ruinous and dangerous 
ſtate, That a remote and doubt- 
ful danger would be readily ha- 
zarded, to eſcape that which was 
certain arid immediate. And, that 
however contrary to their preſent 
policy and diſpoſition, jealous as 
they already are, and with reaſon; 
of that power and of all other Eu- 
ropeans, and however contrary to. 
their intereſts in any other ſtate f 
things, they would, notwithſtand: 
ing, of neceſſity, call in France; 
upon ſuch terms of advantage as 
ſhe choſe at preſent to require, to 


of India, whither Hindoo or Ma- 
homedan, would join with her in. 
exterminating a nation, whoſe . 
boundleſs ambition, and extrava- 
gant” ſchemes of domination and 
conqueſt, went to the overthrow 
and deſtruction of all others. | 

Theſe arguments and opinions 
were oppoſed and overruled, upon 
the idea of the infinite preſent and 
future benefits which would accrue 


to the company, from the placing 
Moodajee Bopſla at the head X 

the Maratta empire; as well as the 
facility with which that buſinefs 


[B] 


might 
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of furthering, it would afford the 
ſure means of totally defeating the 
views of France. That reſtleſs 
and ambitious nation were nego- 
ciating, and had probably already 


2 concluded 8 with the Ma- 
. -  Tattas. The preſent 3 
3 s 


y in their 


of Poonah was entir 
that 


intereſts; and it was re 


the Port of Choul, and perhaps 


other ſettlements of great advan- 


tage, would be granted to them. 
This was the time to counteract 
the views, and to prevent the ef- 


fects of an alliance, which from its 
nature muſt prove ſo fatal if firmly 
eſtabliſhed. The Marattas were 
now divided at home; the mini- 
ſters holding their power only at 
the will of a faction; the depen- 
dent ſtates diſſatisfied with their 
government, and conſequently ea- 
ger for any change or revolution; 
while their armies were engaged 


A and overborne in the unequal con- 
teſt with Hyder Ally. On the other 


hand, the Berar Rajah was "ou 

in power, and his forcefreſh and un- 
impaired; and as to Hyder Ally, 
ho doubt could be entertained, 


but that inftead of N agaiaſt 


us, he would to his utmoſt aſſiſt in 
placing Moodajee Boofla on the 


throne of the Ram-Rajah. As to 
- "recalling the troops, it would now 
be ſcandalous; would degrade the _ 


company, and render its councils 
and military force contemptible in 
the eyes of all India. And, with re- 


ſpect to the Nizam of the Decan, 
it was inſiſted, that his views and 


conduct had for ſome time borne 
an aſpe& unfavourable to the inte- 
. reſts of the company, and which in- 
dicated much more a diſpoſition to 


s- hoſtility, whenever à fair opportu- 
Wall ip. 


—— 
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might be accompliſhed. Inſtead 


poor, the ſeat of the Berar Raj h, 


ciate and conclude the treaty with 


1782. 
In purſuance of this project, 
which was carried by the caſting 
voice, againſt the ſtrenuous oppo. 
ſition of two members 
of the ſupreme coun- 
cil, Mr. Elliot was Lf hey 
appointed on an embaſly to Naig. 


and furniſhed with the _necefliry 
powers and inſtructions, to nego. 


that ag and in conſequence 
of which, Ragonaut Row was to 
be entirely laid aſide. - At the 
ſame time orders were ſent to Leſ- 
lie, that inſtead of purſuing 'the 
direct way through the great pro- 
vince of Malva, which ſeemed at 
firſt to have been intended, he 
ſhould bend his courſe towards the 
dominions of Berar, with a view 
of ſupporting the negociation, and 
of carrying into execution the pur. 
poſes of the treaty. 1 
Wzilſt theſe meaſures were in 
23 and purſuit at Calcutta, 
the Marattas having refuſed to 
comply with the plans 3-5 which 
were propoſed from Bombay, that 
preſidency, declared the treaty of 
Poonah violated, and to be no 
longer binding on the company; 
and at the ſame paſſed reſolutions, 
to accept the offers of thoſe chiefs 
who were in the intereſt of Rago- 
naut Row, and accordingly to ac- 
company the latter with,an army 
to Poonah, in the beginning of the 
following month of September. 
At the ſame time, they directed 
Colonel Leſlie to proceed in a di- 
rect courſe with the detachment to 
Poonah, inſtead of the route thro' 
the Guzerat, to Baroach or Su- 
rat, which ſeemed to have been 
predetermined. £ 4a 
Theſe advices were received at 


Calcutta about the middle of Au- 
3 Fa _ guſt; 


—— 


uſt ; and it ſeems a moſt ſingu- 
25 circumſtance, that thoſe de- 
terminations at Bombay, which 
went ſo directly to operate againſt 
the conditions and tendency of the 
new treaty propoſed with Mooda- 
jee Booſla, were ſo far from be- 
ing countermanded, that they met 
with full approbation, In the 
mean time, Colonel Leſlie ſhewed 
no great diſpoſition to attend to 
any orders Which urged his de- 
parture from. the Bundelchund 
ountry. His unaccountable de- 
ay in that country, as well as the 
unwarranted hoſtilities which he 
as charged with committing, 
Whad ſeveral times been brought up 
as objects of cenſure by the mini- 
ority in the ſupreme council. 
0a. d. His death, which we 

34. have already noticed, 
put an end to all attem ps at farther 
nquiry z- and prevented his diſ- 
nifion from the command of the 
umy, Which had been at length 


determined. 5 


5 — 


ay to the court of the Berar Ra- 
ah, which happened ſomething 
ooner, threw an unexpected de- 
ay and embarraſſment in the wa 

ff that negociation, The buſineſs, 
n conſequence of that check, lay 
lormant for ſome time, and ſeem- 
d Gy to have been given 
p. It was, however, again re- 
ied, when it was determined, 
hat Colonel, ſince General God- 
lard, who ſucceeded Leſlie in the 
ommand of the detachment, ſhould 


>, ov 


a *» ws O59 


hich had been communicated to 
r. Elliot, and ſhould according- 
proceed in conducting the ne- 
gociation. The authority given 
d Bombay to direct the courſe and 
deint out the objects of the de- 


The death of Mr. Elliot, on his 


de furniſhed with the ſame powers 


- 
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tachment, was upon that account 
revoked, and General Qoddard 
ordered to make his way to the 
Nerbudda, which forms the nor- 
thern boundary of the Berar Ra- 
jah's dominions. 3 
In the mean time, Bombay 
ſeemed ruſting with rather too 
much impetuoſity into the Ma- 
ratta war; and was ſo conſident 
in its ſucceſs, that inſtead of pro- 
ſing to wait for, or regretting 
5 * of Goddard's detach- 
ment, they appeared apprehenſive 
that any other ſhould partake in 
the glory and advantages of the 
revolution. Neither did they ſeem 
provided with all the information, 
which could either warrant an un- 
dertaking of ſuch danger and may- 
nitude, or afford the guidance ne- 
ceſſary to its direction when un- 
3 They were not only 


mifleti with reſpect to the number 


and power of Ragonaut Row's ad- 
herents; they were equally miſin- 
ſormed with reſpect to the ſtate 
and ſituation of the Maratta ar- 
mies; which it ſeems they under- 
ſtood, to be totally engaged, at a 
great diſtance on the Kriſtna, in 
the loſing war with Hyder Ally. 
It was likewiſe reported, and 
ſeems to have been credited, that 
the Bombay army would be joined 
on the borders, by 20,000. horſe 
under Ragonaut's partizans. Thus 
the expedition to Poonah was ra- 
ther conſidered as a fort, of holi- 
day adventure, than'a matter of 
difficulty and. danger. N Ma: 

Though expedition ſeems to 
conſtitute the ſoul of ſuch an en- 


terprize, the movements of the 


Bombay army were unaccountably 
ſlow, In a few days after the ar- 
my paſſed over :o the continent, 
Captain Stuart was detached with 
n a ſelect 
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a ſelect party of 600 enadier Sea- 
Baue to take poſſeſſion of the 
dur Ghaut, a pafs through the 


mountains of the utmoſt impor- 
-" tance, and which opened the way 


month, without 


directly to Poonah; that capital 


being within leſs than 50 miles of 
the paſs. This ſervice was per- 
formed without oppo- 


Ny Nov. 25th. fition, and Stuart con- 


tinued to fortify the paſs for a full 
reinforee- 
ment, and without his meeting 


the ſmalleſt interruption. It feems 


. that the motive of this 


* 


— 


_y 


lay was to afford time to Rago- 


navt's partizans to afſemble, and 


to join him in force on the frontier. 
If this was the object in view, it 
afforded a miſerable deception ; 


not a ſingle hand was raiſed for 


Ragonaut, nor did a Maratta of 


- © conſequence appear in his favour, 


from the outſet to the end of the 


expedition. 


mounted to about 


The Bombay regular force a- 


which 700. were laid to be Euro- 
peans) with a powerful train of ar- 
tillery. Ragonaut Row commanded 


a ſeparate diviſlon, of two regiments 
of = bs and about 600 horſe, 


compoſed of his own followers. 


The army was encumbered with 


; an enormous baggage, and ſuch 


& number of carriage 
as were totally inconſiſtent with 
the nature of the ſervice and 
Mortneſs of - the. diſtance. The 


military maxim of the Eaſt were 


7 . K 
* 
4 | 
4 


* 
= - >» 


never held in any eſti mation amon 
w e nations; but it would 
feem from this inſtance, and that 
of the Bengal 


_ the Engliſh were falling into one 


"ous vices. -. | 
"The nominal command of the 


of their moſt inveterate and ruin- 


. 


ton; but the ſelect committee ap. 


ton, 


was mortally 


men, (of 


sand cattle, raſſed, the army could only ad- 


detachment, as if 


4 


Bombay army lay in Col. Eger. 


pointed the ſetond in council, and 
another gentleman, as their depu. 
ties, to ſuperintend rhe operations 
of the army in the field; inveſting 
Eivilians with powers as incom- 
patible with their own fituation 
and knowledge, as with military 
fabordination and ſervice. Theſe 
two gentlemen, with Col. Eger. 
_ compoſed what was called 
the Poonah committee. 

On new year's day, 1779, the 
whole army began their march 
from Condola, the firſt village on 
the Poonah fide of the paſs, and 
ſoon found the Marattas hanging 
on all fides, who impeded dei 
progres by a cannonade, and di. 

nt attack with rockets, through 
the courſe of the day. Col. Cay 
wounded in this out- 
ſet of the buſineſs. The ſame 
fort of cannonade and interrup- 
tion was repeated through every 
day's march, from nine in the 
morning till three in the after. 
noon, which we ſuppoſe was the 
time that the troops were in mo- 
tion; the Marattas cautiouſly ab. 
ſtaining from coming within reac! 
of the ſmall arms; and the loſ 
varying according to circum- 
ſtances. Thus conſtantly har- 


vance at the rate of from three u 
four miles a day. On the 4th of 
January, Capt. Stuart, a bravt 
officer, who commanded the ſeled 
body of grenadiers, was killed by 
a cannon ball, which obliged th 
army to halt at a village called 

Chocklex. | 
In a few days, on their arriv 
at Tullicanoon, a beautiful vil 
N with noble Buildings, 
(Which was, however, _ on 
heit 


— 


* 
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their approach) and only about 
20 miles ſhort pf Poonah, they 
found their diſſiculties and dangers? 
multiplied. in ſuch a degree, as 
put an end to all hope of farther 
progreſs. They were already ſo 
completely ſurrounded, that every 
kind of ſupply, and all inter- 
courſe with the country were en- 
tirely cut off, The enemy had 
been every hour increaſing in force 
from the time of their quitting the 
Gant, and it was now become tre- 
mendous. 'The Marattas them- 
ſelves ſay it amounted to near 
60,000 horſe. Upon their arrival 
at the ſmoaking ruins of that fine 
village; they were cloſely attacked, 
with a determined vigour and con- 


ſidence which they had not before 
experienced. In this ſkirmiſh the 
enemy acknowledged the loſs of 
200 men; and ſaid that on the 
Britiſh ide 25 Europeans, and 100 


Seapoys fell. 
ee In this ſtate of things, 
It the two remaining mem- 
779. bers of the committee 
(one of them being at this time 
either dead or irrecoverably ill) 
determined upon a retreat in the 
night, hoping to ſave the army, 
gut, NOpINg 
by ning the Gaut, or Moun- 
tain Paſs The profligate and 
abandoned Ra ut Row, endea- 
voured to profit of this deplorable 
ituation, and to purchaſe perſonal 
ſecurity, and peace with his coun- 
try, at the price of betraying his 
allies to JefiruRtion. He is ſaid 
to have made the overture to Sin- 
Ma, who ſeems to have. been the 
principal Maratta commander; 
and that he not only informed him 
of the deſign, the hour of depar- 
ture, and the order of march, but 
that he promiſed to fall upon them 
with his own forces in the hurry 


N 
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ou confuſion of the attack. This - 
rge u Ragonaut is not 
_ by * Engliſh ; but comes 
from a quarter which had much 
better means of information, and 
was not fo liable to taciturnity 
upon that particular ſubject. At 
any rate, 1t can offer no injury 
to Ragonaut ; the abhorrence in 
which he has been conſtantly held 
by all the princes of India, as 
well as by his own country, marks 
his character too ſtrongly to admit 
of any additional colouring. - 
The line of march on the retreat 
ing altered, and Ragonaut with 
his forces placed in a new poſition, 
it was ſuppoſed, that the Engliſh 
commanders had received ſome in-. 
telligence of his treachery, How- 
ever that was, their rear was at- 
tacked before it had well got off 
the ground, ſoon after one in the 
morning; and by day-break the 


whole army found itſelf ſurround. .- 


ed, and furiouſly aſſaulted on all 
ſides. The engagement continued 
till four o'clock in the afternoon, 
with ſcarcely any ceſſation on 
either fide; and was then only 
terminated through extreme heat 
and wearines, The cannonade 
during the whole time was tre- 
mendous on both ſides. Nothin 
could excegd the bravery — 
firmaeſs diſ : thr by the compa- 
ny's troops, Seapoys as well as 
Europeans, during this long and 
ſevere conflict. The Britith ar- 
tillery were admirably ſerved; and 
the furious attacks . repeatedly 
made by the Maratta horſe to 
charge the line ſword in hand, 
were conſtantly repelled with great 
loſs, by the well timed and well 
8 diſcharge of their grape 
wt; which was, however, ac- 
companied and ſupported by an 
(B] 3 uniform 
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" uniform and ſevere fire of mal. 
. quetry. Captain Hartley, who 
"commanded: that diviſion of the 


army which was moſt ſeverely 
„ was hi ghly and | particu- 


preſſed 

larly diſtinguiſhed by his conduct ga 
- on this dax. | 
TDhe native accounts ſtate the 


loſs on the Britiſh ſide in this 


action, at 150 Europeans, and 


Soo Seapoys ; but the loſs ſeems 
to be much exaggerated. - The 
Marattas ſurrounded the camp 
during the night, and kept pa- 


trolles conſtantly in motion, to 
ſibility of 


ent even the 
8 Being now honed of their 
prey, they were contented with a 
cannonade, without, attempting 
any cloſe attack on the following 


day. It was returned by the en- 
_ cloſed army, until the afternoon, 
When the firing on the Engliſh 


Aide ceaſed. A flag of truce be- 
ing ſent out, the Marattas like- 
wiſe ceaſed firing. The requeſt 
which accompanied it, requiring 
that hoſtilities might ceaſe for a 
iven time, until propoſals could 


be made for an accommodation, 
was as freely complied with, The 
. Maratta generals, however, re- 
mitted no part of their watchful 


care, in guarding all the avenues 


from the camp during the night. 


Two gentlemen were deputed 


by the committee in the morning 


to conſer with the Maratta chiefs. 


The only account which we have 


ſeen or heard of the conference, 
i given in a letter ſent at the 
time to the Nabob of Arcot, 


from his envoy at the court of 


Pyonah, and which {fates it in the 


o 
* 


* 
* 
Þ n 
* F 


following manner, 
L. oe firſt declared (it is to 
ſuppoſed in the name of the 


' company) that they were only 


durin 


That the de 


merchants, then proceed to ſtate, 
that Ragonaut Row had come to 


them and demanded their protec. 
tion. - That they thought he had 
a right to the government, and 
ve him their aſſiſtance. That 


nothing but ill fortune attended 


him, and they had been brought 
to their preſent miſerable ſtate by 
keeping him with them. The 
Marattas were now maſters, and 
might take him from ' them. — 
That they ſhould-henceforth ad. 
here to the treaties eſtabliſhed be. 
tween both nations ; and requeſted 
that what had happened might be 
forgiven. - | | 
The Maratta miniſter anſwered, 
Ragonaut Row is one of us: 
What right could yow have to in- 
terfere in our concerns with him! 
He then laid down the following 
terms: that they ſhould reſtore 
Salſette, Baroach, and whatever 
elſe had been taken from the Ma- 
rattas in the late war. That they 
ſhould adhere to the treaty con- 
cluded with Balajee Row in the 
year 1761 ; and that they ſhould 
require nothing farther, 
The deputies went back with 
this anſwer, and did not return 
until the following day at noon; 
it is not clear, whether hoſtilities 
were, or were not recom menced 
the interval, They in. 
formed Sindia that they had 
1 a blank paper, ſigned 
and ſealed by the committee and 
principal military officers, which 
the Maratta chiefs were to fill u 
as they pleaſed. Sindia, with 
equal moderation and wiſdom, (for 
the wiſdom and policy of the mea- 
ſure are not to be judged of from 
the event in this particular in- 
ſtance) adviſed the Maratta coun- 
cil not to take any * 


* 
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advantage of their own 


wer, and 


of the diftreſs and nece 77 which | 
compelled the Engliſh to ſubmit to * terms were ſufficiently favourable; 
any terms they choſe to preſcribe; bur they were clogged with the 


« For,” ſaid he, our making 
«« large demands would only ſow 
«« reſentment in their hearts, and 
« we had better demand only 
«« what is neceſſary. Let Rago- 


. 


« naut Row be with us, and the 


4 treaty between us and the Eng- 
« liſh will be adhered to.“ 
The treaty was accordinglycon- 


©. 


cluded, upon the immediate con- 


dition of giving © up Ragonaat 
Row, and the future one of re- 
ſtoring all the late conqueſts. — 

ne Romer treaty with Balajee 
WW to ſupply the place of the 
late Grohe. wy and to be firmly 
adhered to by. both parties. It 
was likewiſe ſtipulated, that the 
Bengal army ſhould return ; but 
it has been fince ſaid, that the 
committee declared, that their 


[:3 
council, with ref; to the dif. 
poſal of their forces. All theſe 


diſgraceful condition, that Mr. 
Farmer and another gentleman 
ſhould remain as hoſtages, until 
the treaty was ratified at Bombay, 
and the iſland of Salſette, with 
the other conquered countries re- 
ſtored. 2207 88 
The treaty being returned per- 
fected to the Maratta camp, the 
articles written in the Engliſh, ' 
Perſian, and Maratta languages, 
the whole confirmed by the com- 
2 ſeal, and ſigned as we be- 
ore obſerved, the late enemy ſent + 
an immediate ſupply of proviſions 
to the Bombay army; through the 


want of which (our account ſays ) 


they were reduced to the laſt ſtate 
of diſtreſs. A body of Maratta 
horſe conducted them back to the 
ſea ſhore, and ſaw them on board 


preſidency had no authority which the boats which re-conveyed them 
could reach to bind the ſupreme to Bombay. 


o HAP. 


II. 5 


Situation and conduct of Moodajee Booſla, the Rajah of Berar. Gen. Gul: 
| 1 


dard paſſes the Nerbudda with the army, who are 
| proviſions and neceſſaries in the dominions of Berar. 
the Rajah, who refuſes to accede to the conditions held out 


erally ſupplied with 
Negociation with 
by the propoſed 


treaty. Goddard ſets out on hit march for Poonah ; receives contradic- 
tory inſtructions on the way, from the committee appointed to ſuperintend 


the Bombay 


army; is met by a miniſter from the court of Poonah, who 


defires bis return with the army to Bengal, in purſuance of the treaty of 
Woargaum : Goddard refuſes to comply, and directs his courſe to Surat, 
ee ” Bombay diſavow the treaty of Worgaum, and thereby ex- 
a 


poſe the 


revolution in the 


ges fo great apparent danger. New ſchemes adopted for a 
Maretts government, Supreme council confirm the con- 


duct of Bimbay in diſavowing the convention of Worgaum ; but empower 
Goddard to negociate a treaty upon other terms with the Marattas. Great; 


' preparations at the ſame time made for war, and a renewal of the nega- 


ciation with Moodajee Boofla determined. Strong complaints made by 
the court of Poonah, of the faithleſs conduct of the company. Ragobab 
eſcapes from the cuſtody of the Maraitas, and flies for refuge to Goddard"'s 
camp; which increaſes " difficulties of the negociation with the 


B] 4 


for mer. 
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| er.” Fariont cauſes which led to the confederacy of the great princes 
I India for the Rs of the Farr gong break off the ne- 
geciation with Goddard, and conclude a peace and alliance with Hyder 
A. Treaty Io alliance concluded by the ſupreme council auith the 
"Ranna of Ghod. Gen. Goddard concludes a trealy with Futty Sing; 
| "takes Abmedabad, the capital of the Guzerat, by florm,” and reduces the 
 , evhole province. Sindia and Holkar arrive with a Maratta army, 
\ _ Sindia reſtores the gentlemen wha were given as hoſtages at Worgaun. 
 '» "Propoſals by Sindia for an accommodation rejected. Gen. Goddard at. 
tacks ad defeats the Maratta army. Capt. Campbell repulſes Sindia, 
and preſerves this convoy. Lieut. Walſh ſurprizes and defeats a large 
body. of Marattas. Another large body defeated by Major Forbes. Ma- 
8 or Popham's ſucceſſes on the fide of Bengal ; drives he Marattas ort of 
= _ "the country of Ghod ; and ſurpriſes the fortreſs of Gualier, which had 
cho, — deemed impregnable. State of affairs in the Carnatic. 
Ge Treaty with Bazalet Jung for the Guntoor Circar, with other tran/. 
actions, which led to great jealouſy, diſlike, and ill-will, on the fide of 

"the Nizam of the Decan, and of Hy 1 


der Aly. 
b As we have ſeen the unfortu- 
_ nate iſſue of the Bombay 
| expedition in favour of Ragoba, 
it will now be neceſſary to take 
ſome notice of the reſult of that 
Far of more comprehenſive 


Part of the ſyſtem, which had been 
> formed for the overthrow of the 
- preſent Maratta government, and 


and policy in India, Moo- 
dajee Boofla, the Berar Rajah, 

from whatever motives it might 
_ ariſe, ſeems to, have been very fa- 
- yvourably diſpoſed to the Britiſh 


that he was willing to enter into 
+ any conditions of mutual conve- 
mence and good neighboyrhood, 
render permanent a friendly con- 
were too remote, and too ſecurely 
locked in from all' maritime en- 
terprize, to render him in any 

| great degree apprehenſive of the 


auſes, with others, prevented al- 


; 


angry diſcuſſion ; this was the de- 


doe eſtabliſnment, in a great mea- 
ſure, of a new arrangement of 
mant, as to be now ſcarcely 
revived by ſome unexpected and 


di ſh ſtances. 
intereſts; at leaſt it is evident, 


political motives, this attachment 
which could tend to ſtrengthen and 
; nection. The Rajah's dominions 


in khe proſecution of which, the 
company's power; and the ſame 


moſt all 1 between his and import. The friendly inter- 


ſubjects and theirs. He, however, 

feed a claim, which, if he had 
een diſpoſed to enforce it, muſt 
have aforded continual room for 


mand on Bengal of the chout, or 
annual Maratta te; mg 
had been long paid b ing- 
dom, and to A ich, if 80 all al- 
Jowable, he ſeemed entitled; but 
this claim had lain ſo long dor- 


thought of; and could only be 
extraordinary change of circum- 


As the conduct and- diſpoſition 
of princes are uſually attributed to 


of the Rajah to the company muſt 
be ſought for in other cauſes than 
we have yet ſeen; It is ſaid, that 
he formerly had in contemplation 
ſome deſign of enforcing his claim 
to the throne of the Ram Rajah, 


ſupport, or even the countenance 
of the company, would, have been 
an object of no ſmall conſideration 


cout 
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courſe thus commenced, might 


proved,. although, from the appa- 
rent impracticability of the deſign, 
and the Rajah's ſubſequent con- 
nections with the court of Poonab, 
the idea from which it originated 
had been long laid aſide, The 
Berar Rajah might alſo, in a ge- 
neral political view, have conſi- 
dered the company as highly uſe- 
ful, in contributing to ſupport 


ſome tolerable ballance of power 
between the native princes of In. P 


dia; and, as in a late particular 
inſtance, he had himſelf been over- 
matched, worſted, and laſt a con- 
ſiderable portion of territory, in 
his war with the Nizam- of the 
Decan, he perhaps. hoped that 
their friendſhip and alliance would 
be a means of preventing future 
injury or loſs, 

But it'was long and late before 
the Berar Rajah was admitted into 


the myſtery of that new ſyſtem af this ſatisfaction, as the Maratta 


policy which was in contemplation 
at Calcutta, and in which he was 
intended to hold ſo great and con- 
ſpicuous a part. Repeated hints 
had indeed 
to his reſident at Calcutta, and in 
letters to his ꝓrime miniſter, that 
a treaty of the firſt importance, 
and fraught with the greateſt mu- 
tual advantages, was in view, and 
would ſoon be diſcloſed to him. 


This intelligence being entirely 


ſuited to his own wiſhes, could not 
but afford the greateſt ſatisfaction; 
and he accordingly expreſſed. no 
ſmall regret at the death of Mr. 
Elliot; the miniſter, who we have 
ſeen, had been appointed to nego- 
riate and conclude the buſineſs at 
his court, . 8 
In the mean time, he uſed the 


molt friendly and unremitting en- 


— 


well have been continued and im- 


louſies riſing on both. 


en thrown out, both 


* 
- 


** 


deavours, to prevent or to compro- 
miſe the differences, between the 
court of Peonah and Calcutta. 
His central ſituation, his intimate 


connections with one, his friendly 
correſpondence with the other, 


and his good wiſhes to both, ren. 
dered him the natural mediator 
between the parties ; and it is but 
juſtice to ſay, that he was indefa. 
tigable in bis endeavours to dil-- 


charge the duties of that office. 


He was equally induſtrious at 
oonah-and at Calcutta, in ex- 
plaining the meaſures, conduct, 


and views of the oppoſite ſide, and 


the jea- 
s the ap- 
prehenſion of a French alliance 
was the great object of complaint 
and alarm held out at Calcutta, 
his repreſentations at the court of 
Poonah were ſo effectual, as to 
procure the abrupt diſmiſſiog of 
the Chevalier de St. Lubin; and 


in reſtraining or curin 


miniſters aſſert, was given in ſo 
clear and complete a manner, that 
he was ſent away without hearing 
or receiving his propoſals. 

On the other Rand he was no 
leſs urgent, though leſs ſucceſsful 
at Calcutta, in remonſtrating on 
the impropriety, evil conſequences, 
and ultimate danger of Leſlie's ex- 


pedition. He * ſtated, that 
ects which it 


excluſive of the e 
muſt unavoidably produce at Poo- 
nah, it was a meaſure of ſuch a 
nature, as could not fail to diſ- 

uſt and alarm all the princes of 
Fadia. It was not only without 
example, but it was contrary to 
all treaties, and a direct violation 
of all the rights of ſoyereignty. 
Every prince, through whoſe ter- 
ritories the army paſſed, muſt re- 
ſent, ſo far as he was able, ook 

| Tm 


© rr corane, He ſtated the 
' - 


* - 3 


b 


— 


leſs difficulties of every 
kind which they were to encoun- 
ter: the unknown countries they 


rocuring proviſion in the midſt of 
tity, with the impracticable 
roads and the dangerous paſſes and 
-defiles, through which they muſt 
attempt-their way. EE? ne 
- The inattention paid to the 
Rajah's counſel and opinion, did 
not produce any remiſſion of his 
kindneſs and offices, Two 
, of his principal officers had long 
been in waiting on the banks of 


were to explore, the difficulty of 


”” . the Nerbudda, with ample ſup- 


plies of proviſions and neceſſaries, 


2s well for its future ſupport, as 
Y of the 


for the immediate relie 


© Bombay army on its arrival. His 


zeal went ſo far, as to lead him to 
diſcloſe the preparations ,making 
dy the court of Poonah for cutting 
the detachment, even to the 

number of the troops and the 
names of the leaders, which were 

nin different quarters . 
and appointed for that purpoſe. 
| When the army were arrived in the 
deminions of Berar, that prince, 
aſter ſpecifically pointing oyt the 
-* - dangers to which they would be 
expoſed, and the enemies they had 

| to encounter, then regretted, with 
much apparent ſeniibility, that he 


did not, however, think, they could 


at that time return, without oy 
grace to the company's arms an 
councils; and . concluded, 
that it was better they ſhould at all 
\ hazards proceed. But, at the ſame 
time, ftill attentive to the pre- 
ſervation of the troops, he pointed 
out the neareſt line of march for 
them to the Guzerat, as the means 


of evading the impending dan- 
_ 
8 8211 was evidently in his power to 
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have ſacrificed the detachment, 


without riſque or difficulty; to the 
views of the Nizam and the.Court 
of Poonah ; and no conditions or 
advantages conld by them have 
been thought too preat for ſuch a 
ſervice, Yet, although he was 
himſelf equally diſguſted and a. 
larmed, at the deſigns and objeds 
of the new league, which were 
then unveiled to him, his fidelity 
continued unſhaken; and inſtead 


of detaining the detachment un- 


der 8 circumſtances, of the 
greateſt danger, he advanced mo- 
ney, upon bills from Calcutta, to 
enable them to proſecute the march, 
when it could not otherwiſe have 
been remitted in any time equal to 
the exigency. This conduct does 
not belle the aſſertion, which was 
thrown out upon a ſubſequent oc- 
caſion, by one of the Berar Ra- 


jah's miniſters; «© That the family 


«© of Booſla had never yet depart- 


« ed a hair's breadth from their 


4 e. or private faith.” 
ut with theſe good diſpoſitions 
and qualities in othes reſpects, the 
Berar Rajah was exceedingly ill 
calculated for the high part which 
was allotted to him in the new 
ſyſtem of policy. It perhaps re- 
quires little leſs greatneſs of mind, 
to comprehend and adopt, than to 
conceive and frame, vaſt and dar- 
ng defigns. Moodajee Booſla was 
old and timid ; and had no more 
diſpoſition to break in-upon the 
tranquility of his neighbours, than 
to hazard his own ſecurity. In- 
ſtead of being faſcinated by the 
glorious views of victory, conqueſt 
and empire, he was firuck with 
horror at the means by which they 
were to be attained, He ſeems to 
have been biaſſed by ideas, which 
cannot but appear — and ex- 
traordinary in a Maratta; and his 
long 
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fong letters upon the fabject, may 
be conſidered as little leſs than lec- 
tures upon political morality. 
Colonel Goddard, who depart. 
ed from the Bundelchund country 
on the 12th of October, 1778, was, 


during a march of about ſeven 


weeks to the Nerbudda, almoſt 
continually harraſſed, his ſupplies 
cut of, and his progreſs interrupt- 
| ed, by a body of Maratta horſe 

under Ballagee Pundit. It how- 


ever appears, that the -army in 


this courſe, paſſed through defiles, 
buried in the woods and moun- 
tains, of ſuch length, difficulty 
and danger,' that a handful of 
men, might have ſtopped the pro- 

eſs of an army, and a moderate, 
well conducted force have ſhut it 
up entirely. Fortunately, the ad- 
vantages to be derived from ſuch 
circumſtances of fituation, were 
not within the compaſs of the ene- 
my's Kill. 7 1 
The army arrived on the nor- 
thern banks of the Nerbudda, fa- 
tigued, exhauſted, their carriages 
broken, their draught cattle worn 
down, and in want of all manner of 
ſupplies, on the laſt of November; 
and paſſed over to Huſſinabad, in 
the Berardominions, on the follow- 
ing day, where all their wants 
were amply ſupplied. Colonel 
Goddard, with the army, conti- 
-nued at Huſſinabad, until near the 
middle of the following January ; 
he immediately ſending an agent 
to Naigpore, the Rajah's capital, 

in order to negociate the propoſed 
alliance. Notwichſtasding the 
friendſhip ſhewn by Moodajee 
; Booſla, he was by no means diſ- 
poſed to admit of their advancing, 
under any pretence, into the inte- 
rior parts of his dominions ; and 
he ſhewed no ſmall jealouſy at 
ſome intimations that were given, 


The reſult of the n 


[2y 


protection of his capital again | 
any poſſible conſequences of the 
alliance, | 


pro | 
was, that the Court of Berar ab- 


ſolutely refuſed concluding any 
alliance, or entering into any con- 
ditions, which tended to hoſtility, © 


either with the Paiſhwa, or 


Soubah of the Decan, They re- 


preſented the breach of friendſhip, 
violation of faith, treachery, and 
ſitive perjury, which, on their 
ſlide, would attend the former; and 
they conſidered as not a 
deal leſs heinous, the unjuſtifable 
violation of a treaty of peace ſo- 
lemnly ratified with the Nizam. 
They likewiſe totally condemned 


the ſcheme with _— to its po 


licy, as being raſh, immature 


haſtily formed, highly dangerous, 


and as impracticable as it was un- 


juſt. 
Moodajee Booſla himſelf enter - 


ed into much reaſoning upon the 


ſubject, both in writing and other- 
wiſe. It ſeemed as if he wiſhed to 
ſoften the refuſal, by ſating the 


impracticability of the deſign; - 


ſhewing the total incompetency of 


his own forces joined with the | 


* 


— to oppoſe the powerful 
an 


numerous enemies which it 
was intended to provoke ; and the 
inevitable ruin to himſelf and his 
country, which -mult neceſſarily 
attend his engaging in the mea- 
ſure, He ſeems every where. to 
treat the ſcheme as a matter haſtily 


taken up and adopted, without 


deliberation, judgment, or a due 


attention to means or conſe- 


quences. 
It was in this ſtate of things, 
that the Berar Rajah received in- 
telligence, of the landing of the 
Bombay army on the continent, 
, with 


* 


5 


= 
* 
* 
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with a view of conducting Rago 
Haut to Poonah, and placing him 
by force of arms in the Paiſhwa- 
Hip. The impreſſions which this 
„intelligence made upon his mind 
enn only be ſuppoſed. It certain- 


ideas with reſpect to the rectitude 
of the company's conduct and 
Views, any more than to the faith 
or honour of the nation. However 
ruinous and difgraceful the Bom- 
bay expedition was in itſelf, it 
- undoubtedly proved the means of 
pPreſerving Goddard's detachment; 
+ . the large forces which were aſſem- 
E bled in different quarters to inter- 
| * cept their paſſage, being, in the 


0 encounter the nearer danger; 
and the treaty or convention of 
Worgaum, having afterwards lull- 
ed the Court of Poonah into a ſe- 
curity, which excluded all ideas 
of farther hoſtility. 2 

Tbe negociation with the Rajah 
having thus failed, Colonel God- 
16th 'dard began his march 

Jan. from Huſſinabad for 

7  Poonah. But he had 
not advanced many days, when he 


received a letter from the Poonkh 
committee, pong thoſe field de- 

4 L who, we have ſeen, con- 
Aaucked the operations of the Bom- 
bay army, adviſing him to pro- 

| dcr otherwiſe to continue on the 
'L borders of Berar; but by no means 
do advance towards Poonah. This 
January, before the final engage- 
ment with the Marattas. he 
colonel, however, kept Wr. 

© theſe advices to return to Berar ; 

- and the ſame common road ſtill 
*. holding to the other ſpecified 


Bb 
ceed either to Baroach or Surat, 
letter was dated on the 11th of 
pot thinking himſelf warranted by 
= Places.” On the 16th of January, 
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I yx coaſd not excite very favourable 


_ .. rſt inftance; neceſſarily called off 


arrived by the end of February. 


when the terms of the treaty of 


Worgaum were agreed on, the 1 
Poonah committee wrote a letter cor 
to Goddard, with poſitive direc. int 
tions to march back with the army ſeq 
to Bengal; but in three days after, hac 
when the 1mpreſſions that then M: 
operated were worn off, and they bel 
had come to a reſolution of diſput. tra 
ing the validity of the treaty, tha 
they diſpatched another letter, in. in 
forming him, that upon due re- a 1 
collection, they found they were cil. 
not authorized to iſſue the former no! 
orders, and he was therefore to of 
pay no regard to them. pu 
Colonel Goddard, without be- W. 
ing moved by theſe contradictory . fee 
orders, continued his courſe, un- C01 
tal on the 5th of February, being arr 
arrived at Brahmpore, he receiv- I 
ed diſpatches from the council of 1 
Bombay, with orders for his pro- th 
ceeding immediately to Surat; ob- yu 
ſerving at the ſame time, that they ( 
were not at liberty to give him any be 
preciſe information as to the cauſes tis 
of the return of their army, nor as of 
to the probable conſequences of 5 


that event. Theſe advices were 
ſucceeded by the arrival of a Vack- 
eel, or miniſter, from Poonah in 
his camp, with a copy of the con- 
ventign at Worgaum, by which 
his immediate return to Bengal 
was ſtipulated. Colonel Goddard 
denied, that the committee who 
figned the convention had any 
manner of authority over him; 
ſaid that he was under orders to 
march to Bombay, for the ſecurity 
of, the company's poſſeſſions againſt 
the deſigns of the French; that he 
could not diſpenſe with his orders, 
and ſhould accordingly proſecute 
his march.. Being now ſenſible of 
the ſituation of affairs, he bent his 
courſe directly to Surat, where he 


Bombay 


9 


* 
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Bombay was e e in 
communicating its misfortune, or 
intended mode of conduct in con- 
ſeauence of it. The intelligence 
had been ſo long received from 
Madras and Poonah at Calcutta, 
before an Was 
tranſmitted from that preſidency, 
that ſome cenſure ſeemed to be 
in agitation for ſo unaccountable 
a negligence in the ſupreme coun- 
cil. e Bombay diſpatches did 
not arrive until after the middle 
of March. . That prefidency had 
publicly diſavowed the treaty of 
Worgaum ; although it was rati- 
fied by two members of the ſelect 
committee, who were in effect 
armed with all the powers of the 
yernment; and thus were the 
Fives of Meſſrs. Farmer and Stuart, 
the two gentlemen, who relying 
on the faith of the company 
(which in that inſtance ſhould have 
been deemed particularly ſacred 
had committed themſelves as hol. 
s for the faithful performance 
of the conditions, to all appear- 
ance ſacrificed. . ; 
No misfortune ſeemed capable 
of laying the ſpirit of intrigue in 
Bombay, In the midſt of diſgrace 
and ality, a ſcheme was in- 
ſtantly formed for finding a ſub- 
ſtitute to ſupply the loſs of Rago- 
bah, and thereby reviving the ne- 
ver abandoned deſign of ſtill effect- 
ing a revolution in the Maratta 
government. The late great kind- 
neſs ſhewn to the Englith , and the 
eminent ſervice done by Madajee 
Sindia, in preventing the whole 
army from being diſarmed and de- 
tained as hoſtages, and thereby 
affording an opportunity for eyad- 
ing the treaty of Worgaum, point- 
ed him out as the proper inſtrument 


for this purpoſe. Such ſignal acts 


of ſervice, it was ſuppoſed, could 


% 


direct account was 


wi 


% 


only proceed from intereſted and 
ſiniſter views, or from ſome very 


extraordinary ſtrain of friendſhip, - - 


In either caſe, though with more 
certainty in the former, the ma- 
tive might operate to the ſame end 


in promoting the deſign.” The 


power, reſources, influence and 


character of Sindia, rendered him 


a much more eligible inſtrument, 


and infinitely more capable of 
carrying the buſineſs into execu- 


tion, than the profligate Ragobah. 


Meaſures were accordingly taken. 
for making ſecret propoſals, hold- 


ing out great advantages to Sindia, 
i, #1» him to adopt the new 
ſcheme of revolution; but we do 


not find that they produced either 
' anſwer or notice from that chief. 


In the mean time, Bombay and 
Calcutta charged each other with 
the late misfortune and all its con-. 
ſequences. The ſupreme council 
charged the preſidency, with di- 
latorineſs and caution when they 
ſhould have been alert and in ac- 
tion; with miſſing the faireſt op 
portuuities of advantage and ſuc. 


ceſs; and at length, with the nut- 


moſt precipitancy and raſhneſs, in 


adopting the late expedition when 
the ſeaſon was over, and under 


circumſtances which rendered ſuc- 


ceſs imprafticable. On the other 


hand, the preſidency of Bombay 


attributed all their failure and 
misfortune, to the propoſed treaty 
with Moodajee Booſla, and to the 
keeping them ſo long in the dark 


was too late to benefit by the 
knowledge when. communicated. 
While rercimination was thus 
bandied, Madras was foreboding 
and lamenting the evils, calami- 
ties and dangers, to which the 


raſhneſs. and violence of both, in* 


continually forcing the Marattas 
to 


reſpect to the deſign, that it 


* 2 diſpoſition, notwithſtand. 
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to war, muſt ex 
and 8 in ge- 
nefal; At a time w 

© and the French were only waiting 
| for the proper opportunity to 
Wfeak all their vengeance upon 
the Engliſh. | 


The ſupreme uncil, however, 


'- confirmed the conduct of Bombay, 


in difavowing the treaty or con- 
orgaum. But ſome 


g. now appeared ; and Colonel 
Goddard was endued with full 
Powers for entering into a nego- 

ciation with the E and 


for a renewal or-confirmation, or 


both,” of the Poorunder treaty ; 
but with” a ftri& article againſt 
the admiffion in any manner of the 
French; or the entering into any. 
connection whatever with that na- 
tion; and an inviolable determi- 
nion declared, not to give up 
- any of the new conqueſts or ac- 
28 celfions. It had been eee 
laid down, as a general poſition 

not to be departed from, in the 
couhcil, that the Marattas ought 
to be fully ſatisfied with the pot. 
_ ſeffion 
- that they had no right to claim or 
' to expect any farther conceſſion in 


| -confequence of the late conven- - 


| But with theſe pacific appear- 


-— ances, if ſuch they may be conſi- 
dered, it was at the ſame time de- 
' termined, to genew the negociation 
with Moodajee Booſla, and to urge 
that prince by every motive to ac- 


; cede to the propoſed treaty. Eve- 


ry poſſible preparation for a re- 
newal or ing on of war was 


- likewiſe made; and the firſt bri- 


gade, which had for ſome time been 
waiting on the banks of the Jumna 
for that event, was now ſupplied 


| that govern- 
ment 1n 2 ar, and the com- 
affairs 


pas 
A Lyn en Hyder Ally 


many others, ap 


Ragonaut Row ; and 


with artillery, ammunition, and all 
other neceſſaries, in order to be 
enabled to enter the Maratta coun. 
tries, and proceed to action, at 
the ſhorteſt notice. Other divi. 
ſions of troops in the moſt ad. 
vanced or ſuitable ſtations, were 
alſo-ordered to be in conſtant rea- 
dineſs for motion or ſervice. 
Under the various circumſtances 
we have ſeen, excluſive of a far 
reater number relative to the 
ame ſubje& which cannot come 
within our obſervation, it can ex- 
cite no ſurprize, that the follow. 


ing paſſages of complaint or re- 


prehenfion, ſhould, along with 
in ſome of 
the letters which had been written 
in the name of the Paiſhwa to the 

vernor- general, even before the 
ate Bombay expedition; viz.—— 
When the government of Bom - 
«« bay, in former times, put on 
«© the maſk of friendſhip, for the 
*« purpoſes. of deceit, and aided 
e the enemy of this government, 
«© regarding you, fir, as ſuperior 
ce to all the other chiefs, I made 


cc peace and friendſhip with you, 


* and theſe are the fruits pro- 
duced by this friendſhip.” — 
You write, that the maintain- 
ing of. friendſhip and ftrid 


your reſolve. Is it, in effect, 
for the preſervation of friend- 
'* ſhip, that you trouble the do- 
minions of this government ? 
Such a mode of conduct is in- 
conſiſtent with the maxims and 
uſages of high and illuſtrious 
chiefs.” “ The maintenance 
© of every article of the treaty, 
1s equally incumbent on both 


parties. It is not ſtipulated in 


any article of the treaty, that 
either party may ſend forces 


% through the dominions of the 


L other, 


union between our ſtates, is 


reer rer rr rr , _ ac a3Xaqc 


* 


« befarchand ; and there 

« cauſe trouble and diſtreſs to the 
people. To what rule of friend-, 
© ſhip can be attributed, the ſta- 


© ing of money in the country of 
« the other party? What has 
© happened is then agrecable to 
© Engliſh faith.” —He concludes 
ith . following declaration— 
© From the commencement of the 
* authority of the family of the 
„ Paſhwa, they have entered into 
«treaties with many of the chiefs, 
«both of the Eaſt and of the 
« Weſt, and have never before 
« experienced ſuch a want of faith 
„any one; norever, to 

„ent time, deviated from 
« their engagements, nor been 
« wanting in the duties of friend- 
„ ſhip,and alliance. The blame 
ehen yon.“ 
Colonel Goddard, Who was a- 
bout this time advanced to the 
rank of brigadier - general, was 
highly careſſed at Bombay, ap- 
pointed to a deliberative ſeat in 
their councils, and ſeeqgs to have 
entered very ſpeedily into the ſpi- 
rit of that preſidency, to which 
his military ſituation and habits no 
doubt contributed. Before he en- 
tered upon the duties of his new 
office as plenipotentiary, he com- 
municated to Calcutta an account 
of the diſtracted ſtate of the Ma- 
ratta affairs, the diſſentions by 
which the court of Poonah was 
torn to pieces, and pointed out the 
great advantages that might be 
derived from that ſituation. 
did not extend his views ſo far for 
the preſent as to a tatal revolution 
in the Poonah government, but 
ſhewed the weak ſtate of the Ma- 
ratta frontier on the quarteꝶ where 
he commanded, and pointed out 


He - 


. other, without conſuing him 
„ 


« tioning garriſons, and the rail. | 


| 


. 
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the eaſe with which valuable con- 


ueſts might be made, particu- 
ly on the Guzerat fide, dur. 
ring this ſeaſon of weakneſs. and 
inteſtine diſorder. | 
In the mean time, he notified to 
the court of Poonah the powers 
and inftruftions he had received 
for accommodating matters ; but 
before an anſwer could be return- 
ed, the old torch of diſcord ſad- 
denly and unexpectedly blazed up 
again between the parties; Rago- 
naut Row having made his eſcape 
from the cuſtody of Madajee Sin- 


dia, and flying, in the beginning 


of June, for refuge and protec- 
tion to General Goddard's camp 
near Surat. It appears that Bom- 
bay, ſmarting under a ſenſe of the 
cenſure ariſing from the late miſ- 
fortune, did not chooſe to hazard 
the charge of embroiling matters 
farther by receiving Ragonaut, at 


a time when a ſcheme of accom- 


modation had been adopted and 


was propoſed to the Marattas. 
Thus, however unwilling to loſe 


him, they were, in the preſent 
delicate circumſtances, glad to 
ſhift the reſponſibility to Goddard; 
while Ragonaut himſelf could not 
conceal, how much he would have 
preferred a renewal of the congec- 


tion with them, to a dependence 


on the ſupreme council. 
It was only a little before Ra- 
gonaut's eſcape, that the Paiſhwa 


and Madajee Sindia had written 


to the preſidency of Bombay, in- 
forming them of their immediate 
preparation and intentionof march- 
ing againſt Hyder Ally, hoping 
ſufficiently to avenge all the in- 
Juries they had received from him; 
and at the ſame time expreſſing 
the moſt earneſt deſire of amicably 
ſettling all differences with the 
Britiſh government. 

3 | The 
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Ihe protection afforded to Ra- 
. ponaut*by General Goddard was 
approved. of at Calcutta, and the 

Former was aſſured of its conti- 

- nuance; but his political fituatfon 
with reſpect to the company was 

totally altered. All ideas of a- 
dopting his projects of revolution, 
and of ſupport in his ambitious 

deſigns were at an end; and he 
was now confidered only as an in- 

ſtrument, that might be rendered 
in ſome degree uſeful, whether in, 
renewing the war, or in ſettling 
the terms of peace. It was, how- 
ever, determined, that whenever 

e latter event took place, a ſuit- 
able provifion ſhould be made for 
him, by the Marattas, and to be 
paid to him at whatever place he 
ſhould chooſe to refide. So wide- 
ly were things now changed from 
what he had experienced at Bom- 

bay, that the allowance of 50,000 

rupees a month, (ſomething about 

60001. ſterling) allotted for his 

ſupport by General Goddard, was 

highly diſapproved of by the ſu- 
preme council; and that com- 
mander was ordered to reduce it 
within very narrow limits. Rago- 
naut's character was marked by the 
ünſtructions given with reſpect to 
his being protected, which was li- 
mited to his not forfeiting the 
right to it by any act of infide- 
lity, and his not making any 
attempt to defeat the effects of 
the negociation with the Marat- 


* 


Tas. ? L 

The unexpected arrival of Ra- 
gobah in the Britiſh age and the 
protection neceſſarily afforded to 
Bim as a fugitive, was early an- 
nounced at the court of Poonah. 
That government, however, a- 
greed to ſend agents to the camp, 
in order to open the negociations 
with General Goddard. This, 
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_ fions of friendſhip and poodwill, 


earneſt upon this ſubje& ; offer. 


tation, ' jealouſy and alarm, 


however, was ſlowly done; an 
ſome ſymptoms began ppes 
which ſeemed to indigate, that thy 
deſire of accommodation on thi 
fide was by no means growing 
ſtronger. The agents did not . 
rive in the camp until the middi 
of Auguſt; and ſo much time wa 
loſt, through the ſending of mei 
ſengers to Poonah upon every dif: 
ficulty that aroſe; together witl 
the very flow return of anſwer 
from thence, that the negociatiot 
was ſpun out, without any Point 
being concluſively ſettled. * 
In the mean time, all the hope 
of an alliance with Moodajet 
Boofla, were now as = 


trated as they had been the 
firſt inſtance. General Profel. 
were all that could be obtained 
from that prince ; excepting, in- 
deed, advice, of which Ne was by 
no means ſparing. This conſtant. 
ly tended to a ſpeedy accommoda: 
tion with the court of Poonah ; the 
wiſdom, and even neceflity of 
which he took no ſmall pains to 
explain, He was uncommonly 


ing to be himſelf both the media- 
tor and guarantee; and engaging, 
effectually to ſettle the differences, 
and to cure all the jealouſies on 
both fides. The refuſal of his 
mediation was not likely to in- 
creaſe his attachment. 
In the mean time the founda- 
tions were laying down of that 
ee league, which was to 
combine all the princes of any 
conſideration and power in India, 
in a general confederation for the 
downfal of the company, and the 
final extermination of the Engliſh. 
It required a long ſeries of mea- 
ſures and events, tending to irri- 
and to 
infuſe 


fyſe an idea, not of partial, but 
gene danger, to unite ſuch 
iſcordant intereſts, and hoſtile 
lipoũ tions, in any ſcheme of re- 
iprocal benefit, and mutual ac- 
jon. Of theſe roo many inſtances 


e have feen ; others did not 
ome within the line of our ar- 
angement. Hiring out the com- 
pangy's troops for the extermina- 
* nation; the mo- 


ion 

ives cauſed the elevation of 
wah Dowla, to great additions 
ff wealth, power, and dominion ; 
ogether with the ſtripping of the 


Mogul, of the ſtipend which had 


om Bengal, although the 
auction of his n 
ity, which they WMained by it, 
as of infiuitely greater value to 
em in government of the 
ountry ; theſe with other charges 
f a ſimilar nature, were held out, 
n the public gonſultations of the 
ative chiefs, to ſhew the dangers 
o be apprehended from a people, 
hom they repreſented as being ſo 
derfidious and rapacious, that they 
Wrampled upon all laws human and 
livine, which ſtood in the way of 
heir ambition or intereſt. 
The repeated, and continued 
breach of faith with the Marattas, 


paſt or more diſtant grievance, 
ind increaſe the general odium 
nd alarm, even with thoſe who 
ad no intereſt in, or who were 
ven perhaps adverſe to that 
eople. It was natural to others 
9 conclude,. that they might 
nemſelves experience a. fimilar 
reatment. The extraordinary 
arch of the army acroſs India, 
xeited à general alarm with re- 
Vo r. XXV. 


vere unhappily afforded. Some 


deen allotted to him by them 
ely La tribute for the king- 


and autho- . 


ould not but renew every ſenſe of - 


WY" 
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ſpect to the ambitious deſigns of 
e company, as the utter expul- 
fon. of the French did; with re- 
gard to the dangerous extent of 
its power. It would have re- 
uired no ſmall degree of pru- 
dence, moderation, and caution, 


to have obviated the effects of 


that event, independent of all 
other cauſes of jealouſy and a- 
larm. | Ts 
It ſeems ſcarcely credible, that 
both the fidelity aud the ſecrecy 
of the court” of Berar ſhould have 
been ſo ſingularly eminent, as 
that the Nizam, - Soubah of the 
Decan, ſhould have received no 
manner of intelligence, either at, 
or after the time, that he was 
himſelf one of the ſacrifices pro- 
ſed in the treaty. with M 
ooſla. Yet; fingular as it is, 
neither in enumerating the cauſes 
which induced him to become the 
founder of the league againſt the 
Engliſh, nor upon any other occa- 
ſion, did the Nizam ever throw 
oat a hint of this nature. His 
oflenſible cauſes were, beſides his 
ſnare in the general apprehenſion, 
the cloſe friendſhip, connection, 
and alliance between him and the 
Poonah government; the mortal 
animoſity he bore to Ragonaut 
Row, whom he deſcribed as ** an 
« invincible villain, and atterly 
1% incapable of faith; the ſenſe of 
injury and injuſtice, in which he 
ſo ſtrongly regarded the conduct 
of the Bombay government, as to 
attribute the [obs of their army to 
the immediate interpofition of 
Providence, in condemning the 
unjuſt to fall into their own ſnares ; 
together with the immediate per- 
ſonal injuries, which he charged 
to the government of Madras, It 
appears that Moodajee Booſla had 
& 24 
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early apprized the governor-gene- 


ral, that the Nabob Nizam, 
„ and others alſo, who were all 


ce; alarmed at the encroachments 
of the Engliſh in the Decan, 


were waiting a favourable op- 


1% portunity to repel them.“ 
The Marattas found themſelves 


pretty early in the year reduced to 
the following alternative, either 


to accommodate matters. in the 


beſt manner they could with the 


Engliſh, and to take a full ven- 
eauce of Hyder Ally fer all their 
les, or, if that was found im- 


| 133 to make peace with 


Iyder, and to join their forces 
with his againſt the former. Hy- 
der himſelf opened this ground 
early to them, by an offer of pay- 
ing a large ſum of money to them 
as an indemnification, a conſider- 
able tribute for the conquered 
countries, and his whole force to 


aſſiſt them againſt the common 


enemy. They were, however, ſo 


| ſtrongly: inclined to the firſt part 


of the alternative, that no anſwer 
was returned to Hyder's propoſi- 


tions; while the eſcape of Rago- 


bah, with various other circum- 
ſtances, continually threw. new 


difficnlties in the way of an ac- 


com modation with the Engliſh. -_ 
The Nizam, at length, decided 
the conduct of all the parties. 


Peace was ſuddenly concluded be- 


tween the Marattas and Hyder, 
and the grand league of con feder- 
ation againſt the Engliſh formed. 
The principal parties were, the 
Nizam, Marattas, Hyder Ally, 
and Moodajee Booſla; while Nud- 
jiff Cawn, and other chiefs on 
the weſtern ſide of India, were in- 
vited to accede to tlie con federacy, 
and ta make: the confuſion and 
danger general, by directing'their 


„. . 3 


ed, he was threatened with imme. 


and the Marattas; ſo thd de hal 


attacks againſt Oude, Allahabad, 
and other provinces in Rat quer. 
ter. The grand outline of war 
fare was laid in the following 
manner; Hyder and the Nizan 
were to attack the Carnatic and 
the Northern Circars; the Ma. 
rattas were to direct their fore 
on the ſide of Surat and the Gu. 
zerat; and Moodajee Booſla, wa 
to invade Bengal with the greatel 
army he could raiſe, 

It is not certain how far the 
latter was a willing, or even 1 
free agent in this confederacy. He 
has fince pleaded compulſion. H 
ſaid, that his army being diſband. 


diate invaſion, both by th izan 


no other means of ſaving hy 
country from Min than by an ap. 
parent compliance. It would al. 
moſt ſeem, indeed, that it was < 
underſtood by the Company. Cer. 
tain it is, that the part he took 
in the war ſhewed nd marks cithe 
of zeal or vigour. He was, it 
the firſt inſtance, unaccountaby 
ſlow in the outſet of his army; and 
the time was ſo oddly choſen, 
that it did not arnve near the ber: 
ders of Bengal until the rainy ſei 
ſon was juſt ſetting in, which 
however diſpoſed for action, mul 
haye rendered it for ſeveral month 
of neceſſity inactive. And fo f. 
was any hoſtility afterwards fron 
taking place between the parties 
that the ſuppoſed invader woul 
have been in danger of ſtarving 
if it had not been for the kin: 
ſupply of proviſions with whid 
he was furniſhed from Bengal, 
and by which the kindneſs ſhewt 
to General Goddard's army on tit 
Nerbudda was returned. 
After much correſpondence be 
| - twers 


tween durat and Poonah, and 
ſome peremptory meſſages from 
the former, charging paſt delay, 


u end in fiſtin upon immediate and 
= decifive anfwers_ to the ſpecified 
Ms. propoſitions *,made by General 


Goddard, the negociations were 
at length abruptly broken off in 
the month of - butt way by a de- 
laration from the Maratta agent, 
in the name of his maſter, that he 
yould not accede to any propo- 
ſals made, or conclude a peace 
yith the Engliſh, unleſs the deli- 
livery of Ragonaut Row, and the 
reſtoration of Salſette to the Ma- 
ratta government, were laid down 


— is preliminaries. | 1 81 

hal The preparations for war, al. 
1Weady in forwardneſs, were na- 
- very where quickened on the fide 
F pf the Company. Bombay, which 


ad ſtipulated with Goddard for 
he ſhare it was to poſſęſs of the 


Oer N ; 8 
ook new conqueſts, ſupplicd hun with 
that ts whole force, excepting what 


vas merely neceſſary for the gar- 
iſon defence of their own iſtand; 
ut that preſideney totally de- 
lined being in any degree reſpon- 
ible, either for the intended mea- 
ſures or their conſequences; and 
it the ſame time declared their 
tter inability to contribute in the 
malleſt degree to the expences of 
he. war. The government of 
Madras, who confidered this war 
s fraught with every degree of 
anger and ruin to all the ſettle. 
ents, were notwithſtanding oblig- 
d to ſend a very valuable and ef- 
ſective part of that force which 
hey were ſoon to' experience the 
vant of, to the aid of the Surat 
army. On the other ſide, the go- 
*rnor-general and ſupreme coun- 
il, concluded an alliance, offen- 


* 
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five. and defenſive, between the 
Company, and the Ranna of Go- 
hud, or Ghod. a petty prince, 
whoſe mountainous territories lie 
on the Maratta fide of the Jumna, 
and the greater part of which were 
then poſſeſſed by ſome of their 
troops. 3 e 
The want of money, operating 
along with their uſual internal di- 
viſions, rendered the preparations 
on the ſide of the Marattas ex- 
ccedingly flow, and their military 
operations languid and ineffective; 
whilſt the great pecuniary re- 
ſources which were yet in the 
hands of the company's ſervants, 
could not fail to give great energy 
and effect to their enterprize. 
The Maratta family of Guia- 
cawar, held ſome conſiderable poſ-— 
ſeſſions under the Paiſhwa, on the 
weltern borders of the Guzerat, 
and pointing from thence towards 
the Indus, the boundary of Hin- 
doſtan on that fide. In the firſt 
Bombay war, diſputes then pre- 
vailing in that family with reſpect 
to the ſucceſſion, the preten ſions 
of Futty Sing Guiacawar were fa- 
voured by the Engliſnh, in 6ppoſh- 
tion to thoſe of the other clai- 
mants. Such ſort of ſervices are 
ſeldom ſuppoſed to proceed from 
diſintereſted motives, The tranſ- 
actions are by no means clear; but 
ceſſions of lands to a conſiderable 
value in the Guzerat, were by ſome 
means obtained from Futty Sing; 
and the claim, to ſome of them ar 
leaſt, was afterwards ſupported in 
the Poorunder treaty,” and became 
the principal article in reference 
to future enquiry which was then 
left undecided. Fatty Sing after- 
wards declared, that his ſignature 
was not only extorted by force, 
[C] 2 but 


give, to the appearance of 93 
is 
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but chat he had himſelf no right 


to the lands of which he was ſup- 
poſed to have made a ceſſion. 
dome farther ufe was now, how- 
ever, intended to be made of this 
chief, with reſpect to the propoſed 
conqueſt, or diviſion of the Guze- 


rat; but whether this related to 


che military afiſtance he might 


that might be derived from 
claims, or to both, does not per- 

ar. However that might 
Ie, tt Sing was fo little dif- 
poſed to accept of the advantage- 
ous conditions held out to him by 
the propoſed treaty of alliance, 


chat the firſt military movement 
made by General Goddard was 
the paſſing of the Tappee, on the 


fecond day of the year 1780, in 


order that his approach might ſti- 
mulate that prince to a ſpeedy de- 


termination. | 
The reduction of the fortreſs 


and territory of Dubhoy, apper- 


taining to the Paiſhwa, was the 
oſtenſible motive of this move- 
ment, which otherwiſe muſt have 


been conſidered as directly hoſtile 


to Futty Sing himſelf; as it was 


the highway to his capital of Bro- 
dera, where he immediately re- 


fided. Dubhoy, with its diſtrict, 
were reduced without much difff- 


culty; but neither the fucceſs nor 


vicinity of the army, nor the ac- 
knowledged talents of General 
Goddard in negociation, were ſufi- 
cient to induce Futty Sing to ac- 
cede with a good grace to the pro- 
peſed alliance. His difficulties 


wore, however, at length ſur- 


mounted, and by the end of the 
month the treaty was ſigned, for 
the allotted tirifon of the Guze- 
rat between the parties, and the 
perpetual excluſion of the Poonah 
government. 


Goddard marched to peb. 5 


is was immediately followed by thy 


The army being reiuſorced i. 
Futty Sing's cavalry, Gene 


beſiege the city of Ah 15 

medabad, the capital 
of the Guzerat. This place, d 
fo much importance, was take 
by ſtorm, in only five days afte 
the appearance of the army befe 
it. The reduction of the capi 


of the reſt of the province; ai 
Futty Sing being placed in th 
government at Ahmedabad, | 
the general, then proceeded : 
paſs grants to his creators, « 
thofe diſtricts which they yet cho 
to keep in their own hands. H. 
Kkewite granted the privilege 1 
the company of eſtabliſhing a fac 
tory at Ahmedabad; a favour 
from whatever cauſe, which the 
was no great dĩſpoſition at preſet 

to receive at his hands. 
The policy intended to be ol 
ferved with reſpect to this princt 
feemed to be of the ſame natun 
with that which had of late ber 
in the uſual courſe of practid 
with others. The general, wh 
was by no means unſuccefsfal, 
fting upon the character of t 
Idier that of the polttician, -r 
commended delay in the final (et 
tlement of the province, until al 
the great objects of the war (hou! 
be ſecured, leſt any diſpute 
claims ſhould excite jealouſy 0 
apprehenſion in Futty Sing; | 
whoſe ſervices at preſent they h. 
much occaſion. The preſident 
of Bombay were more explici 
They complained to the governo 
ar and council of the din 
ation of the province, the con 
— 1 portion, in their opinion 
eing by no means adequate 
her rights or pretenſions; * 
| i 


- 


%erefore adviſed, from their own 
knowledge of Futty Sing's cha- 
acer, * the board would not 
give a haſty or definitive ratifica- 
tion to the treaty, without at leaſt 
a guarded reſerve, for a new and 
-quitable ſettlement to be here- 
alter rovided. | 

Before the immediate ſettlement 
of the province had well taken 
place; Sindia and Holkar arrived 
with an army, and ſeemed to be 
directing their courſe towards Su- 
rat. General Goddard, by ſeve- 
ral forced marches, prevented 
their deſign; and having reached 
their eneampment on the 8th of 
March, intended to attack them 
in the night. He was moſt unex- 
pectedly diverted from this deſign, 
by a leder which he received from 
Mr. Farmer, one of the gentle- 
men who was left a hoſtage at 
Worgaum, and was now in the 
enemy's camp, informing him of 
the friendly profeſſions made by 
both thoſe 'chiefs, and of their 
with to he on amicable terms wi 
the En liſh, , . 5 
Theſe favourable diſpoſitions 
ſeemed confirmed on the following 
day, by the arrival of Mr. Far- 
mer and Captain Stewart, the 
two hoſtages, in the camp, who 
had been freely enlarged by Ma- 
dajee Sindia, and diſc from 
all obligations on account of the 
treaty of Worgaum, They were 
accompanied by a yackeel, or con- 
lidential meſſenger, from that com- 
mander, who afared General God- 
dard, that Sindia's enmity to Nana 
Furneſe, the Maratta regent, was 
equal to that of the Engliſh, and 
eliring an explanation of their 
deſigns with — to the Paiſhwa 
and himſelf, conſidered diſtinctly 
from that miniſter; and at the 
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ſame time wiſhing to receive pro- 
poſals from the general for an ac- 
commodation, on ſuch terms as 
might be conducive to the views 
and intereſts of both parties, 
Goddard declined ſending theſe 
propoſals; but defired to be made 
acquainted with the ſentiments of 
Sindia, who was the beſt judge, 
in what manner a new ſettlement 
of the government of Poonah 
might be effected with moſt eaſe 
and advantage, * 
After ſome inexplicit letters of 
friendly profeſſion, Sindia at length 
commiſſioned his vackeel to open 
and explain his propoſitions, 
which, it is ſazd, wers eyidently 
calculated to get Ragobah and his 
ſon into his own eſſion, and 
thereby o aggrandize himſelf in 
the ſtate without any regard to 
the intereſts of the Engliſh, Theſe 
were immediately rejected, and 
the vackeel diſmiſſed with an af-. 
ſurance, that the Engliſh would 
put no reſtraint upon Ragobah, 
nor riſque the ſafety of his ſon, 
and, before they put the power of 
the ſtate into his maſter's hands, 
they would expect ſome conditions 
in their own favour, though they 
were entirely diſpoſed to a fair ac- 
commodation. * 
Upon the whole, the conduct of 
Sindia in this tranſaction, ſeems, 
in the preſent ſtate of information, 
very inexplicable, The giving 
up of the hoſtages, if it had been 
followed by no intereſted propo- 
ſals, muſt have been es as 
an act of generoſity. But it is 
ſcarcely credible, that Sindia could 
have expected Ragobah and his 
ſon to be given up in the manner 
he propoſed, and without his hold- 
ing out any conditions adequate 
to ſuch a conceſſion, accompanied 
[CJ] 3 with 
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with ſo ſhameful a breach of faith. 
If that had indeed been his object, 
it is to be ſuppoſed that he would 
have made the releaſe'of the hoſ- 
tages the price of Ragobah's ſur- 
fender. However ineffective that 
ſcheme was likely to prove, it 
would not, at any rate, have been 


ſo Vifonary as the idea, that mere 


-- 9 


N for an unconditional ob- 
1 


gation, ſhould produce an act of 


ſo extraordinary a nature in re- 
turn. * "T5 27 : * 
HFowever it was, General God- 
dard found, or ſuppofed reaſon, 
fror queſtioning Sindia's fincerity 
in every reſpect, He ſuſpected 
that mere delay was not his object 
in holding out theſe inconclufive 
terms of accommodation, as he 
diſcovered that he was at the time 
holding a ſecret correſpondence 
with Govind Row, a refractory 
aud diſaffected brother of Futty 
Sing's; and had not only pro- 


miſed him aſſiſtance in the ſupport 


of whatever his views were; but 
had actuall | 
camp. This, with ſome other 
inftances of duplicity, rendered 
the general exceedingly alert in 
endeavouring to bring Sindia to 
action; but he. found him ſo 
watchfully upon his guard that 
ſurprize was impracticable; and ſo 
cautious, that he would not volun- 
tarily hazard a battle. | 

Even this negociation with Go- 
vind Row, (Which produced no 
manner of effect, and ſeemed ca- 
pable of little) by 'no means af- 
fords a ſatisfactory explanation, 
with reſpect to what we have ob- 


ſerved of Sindia's conduct. Ge- 


neral Goddard, after various ma- 
neeuvres and forced marches to 
bring the enemy to action, and 
ill convinced of the neceſſity of 


received him in his 


corps, 


the meaſure; in order to curb their 
rapid incurfons by driving them 
to à guarded diſtance,” as well a; 
to wear away the memory and ef. 
fects of the late miſadventure a 
Worgaum, at length, leaving his 
bee fanding, and all incum. 
brances behind, he advanced with 
fuch' rapidity, with the cavalry, 

nadiers, artillery, and other 
the "moſt alert parts of his army, 
that the Maratta caution could ny 


longer prevail, and they were 


compelled to ſtand an engage. 
ment. 8 it 21 
Goddard, having 41 
paſſed their prince 2 34 
ger, eie ee dee 
exterity, fell in without” hefita. 
tion upon their camp. The ar. 
tillery did excellent ſervice, and 
made great havock among theit 
numerous and crouded cavalry; 
at the ſame time that he conducted 
the different attacks with ſuch 


boldneſs, rapidity, and jadgment, 


that in about an hour they were 
thrown into diforder, and ſoon 
after obliged to retreat, and, with 
very contiderable loſs, totally to 
abandon their ground. The ſu⸗ 
1 of diſcipline and à well. 
erved artillery, to courage and 
numbers, has ſeldom been better 
exemplified, | 

9 * ſenſe of the late dif. 
grace, and an eager deſire to re. 
trieve the honour, and to eſtablih 
the ſuperiority of the Britiſh arms, 
feemed at this time to operate very 
generally, and with great force, 
upon the Britiſh lor; and 


even the ſepoys, though fighting 
againſt their countrymen, ſeemed 
fully ſenſible of that pride of di. 
ſtinction, which the French diſtin- 
guiſh by the term of Pe/prit 4 
On the other hand, the 

Marattas 


, 


their 
hs liſpirited by this defeat, which 
o effectually tended to deſtroy all 
confidence | in a ſuperiority of 


re at amber. F 

g his Captain | a9. on his re- 
dum. turn ſoon Ater from a diſtant fo- 
with raging expedition, with two bat- 
alry, Nralions of ſepoys, four field pieces, 
ther and a large convoy of proviſions, 
"my, vas either way laid or overtaken by 
d ng india, at the head, it is ſaid, of 
were twenty thouſand men. It will 
age. rot at all affect Campbell's repu- 


tation, nor leſſen our opinion, any 
more than the real gallantry of 
his troops, to ſuppoſe that they 
had a fair choice of ground well 


ſita. ſuited to their condition and cal- 
ar. culated for defence. However 
and that was, he formed his detach- 
heir ment and placed his artillery to 


ſuch advantage, that he repulſed 
Sindia with the loſs of five or fix 
hundred of his men, and brought 
bis convoy off unimpaired and in 


vere TY triumph. It was obſerved in this 
don adtion, that the fire of the flank 
vith companies was peculiarly deſtrue- 


tive to the enemy; a circumſtance 
which, in a great meaſure, muſt 
have depended upon ſome peculi- 
arity of ſituation. 

In the ſame prevalent ſpirit of 
the time, Lieutenant Walſh being 


if. detached with a regiment of ca- 
re- i valry and a battalion of ſepoys, 
110 to ſurprize a camp of ſix thouſand 
ns, Marattas, he found on his march, 
en WY that if he waited för the infantry, 
ce, the deſign muſt be entirely fruſ- 
nd trated, as it would be open day 
no i before he could reach the enemy's 
cd camp. Thus circumſtanced, he, 
li. wich that decifive turn of mind, 


n- ich is the true ſign of military 


4: WY g*fiius, at once determined to put 
he all 79 he, 
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Marattas could not but be greatly 


country, but purſuing them 1nto 


[39 
Fortune, as uſual, be- , ,- 
friended boldneſ when May 3d. 
rightly directed. The Marattas 


were routed, and driven out of 


their camp, before they could 


well recollect their ſituation; and 
their own, cannon turned upon 
the fugitives, before they an 
idea of theit being hoſtile, No 
rout could be more compleat, or 
victory, ſo far as it went, more 
deciſive. The Maratta comman- 
der, with a great number of his 
men, were left dead upon the 
ground. The camp, with every 
thing it contained, were in the 
hands of the victors. 

The campaign was cloſed by a 
ſimilar action under the conduct 
of Major Forbes, who with two 
battahons of ſepoys, ſurprized 
and routed a body of 700 Ma- 
rattas. The approach of the rainy 
ſeaſon Ae the hoſtile armies 
to go into winter quarters. No- 
thing could redound more to the 
honour of the commander in chief, 
of the officers in general, and of 
the troops, nor ſerve to impreſs a 
ſtronger idea of the decided ſu- 
periority of the Britiſh arms, than 
the events of this ſhort cam- 
paign. | | 

Some brilliant ſervice was like- 
wiſe performed on the. fide of 
Bengal. Major Popham having, 
in conſequence of the late treaty, 
gone te the relief of the Ranna of 
Ghod, with a very diſproportioned 
force in point of number, not only 
drove the Marattas out of that 


0 


their own, made ſuch an acceſion 
of territory, as, if it could have 
been retained, would prove of 
con ſiderable value. ä | 

They, however, ſtill retained 
the impregnable fortreſs of Gua- 
[014 lier, 


3 
5 
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lier, which ſtood in the center of ment, on whom he could frm 
rely, to attend the 'Mewattes hy 


the Ranna's coun 
hands; and with ſuch a bridle in 


his mouth, could not fail to keep 


him under continual apprehenſion 
if not abſolute command, The 
- furprize of this fort, may be 
ran with the firſt actions of 


the ſame nature whether antient 


or modern. The fortifications en- 
cloſed the ſummit of a very high 


Hill, walled round by rocks, and 


guarded on all fides by the molt 
readful precipices. The encloſed 
ground was {o extenſive, and ſo 

© Fertile, as to be fully equal to the 
conſtant maintenance of any gar- 
riſon which could be neceſſary for 
| ts defence. We cannot avoid 
recalling to memory on this occa- 
fon, the extraordinary agility, 
baldneſs, and dexterity, of the 
young mountaineers and ſhepherd- 
ſoldiers, who were employed by 
Alexander the Great, in climbing 
up fimilar precipices, and the ſur- 


prize of ſuch a hill. Nothing but 


the too confident ſecurity, natu- 
rally incident to ſuch a fituation, 
could expoſe it to danger. In a 
word, the fortreſs of Gualier had 

in all ages been deemed impreg- 
nable. 

Some individuals of a native 
tribe of freebooters, called Me- 
-wattes, had, from ſome motives 

. which do not appear, diſcovered a 


way, by which they repeatedly - 


climbed up the precipices, and 
entered the place with ſafety 'in 
2 night. During the leifure 

rom all military ſervice induced 
by the rainy ſeaſon; the hope of 
reward prompted theſe men to 
communicate the diſcovery to Ma- 
jor Popham. This vigilant and 
diſtinguiſned officer immediately 
employed ſome perſons of judg- 


in their own 


deſign was conducted with ſuc 


a very few ſepoys. 


gathering to the ſouthward, ant 


preſidency loudly condemned tix 


the dangerous conſequences to the 


which thoſe meaſares muſt nccel- 


night, and ſtrictly to examine thy 
track by which they entered th 
place, He could gather no mon 
from their report, than that it wa 
barely poſſible to ſueceed. He 
however, conſidered the reduGiq 
of the fortreſs to be of ſuch in. 
portance, that he boldly deter. 
mined to riſque. all the perſon! 
conſequences of a failure, The 


admirable ſecrecy, and ſuch abi 
lity aiſplayed in the execution, 
that the ſuppoſed. impregnabl; 
fort of Gualier was A a 
taken with the loſs of ug. 4 


We are now to direct our 21. 
tention to the ſtorm which wy 


which was not only deſtined to the 
ruin of the Carnatic, but ſeemel 
doomed to the extinction of th; 
Engliſh name in that vaſt-penin. 
ſula. We have already notice 
the cold civility of intercourk: 
which Hyder Ally Caun main- 
tained, but the real jealouſy and 
diſlike which he nurtured,” wid 
reſpect to the government of Mz. 
dras. It ſeemed no leſs /fingulz 
than unfortunate, that while that 


W FRE 4 IC 


continued cauſes of offence gives 
to, and the repeated; wars force 
upon the Marattas by Bombay au 
Calcutta, and moſt pathetical) 
complained of and pointed out, 


en wy 'o» @ a on mm. a coo o- Aa£©. 


company's intereſts at-large, and 
the particular ruin to themſelves, 


ſarily produce, they were at the 
very fame 'time in the exerciſe 
a conduct, no leſs capable of pro: 
ducing jealouſy and miſunder 


ftancing, WM | 


— — rr 


we 
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ſtanding, if not actual hoſtility, 
8 old ally, and very 
powerful neighbour, the Nizam, 
Soubah of the Decan ; thus in- 
creaſing the very evils, and adding 
to that danger, of which they 
complained fo much in others, 
and were ſo extremely apprehen- 


ſelves. | 
That preſidency had, in the 
firſt inſtance, ſuffered a long arrear 
to riſe upon the very moderate 


annual peſhcuſn, or tribute, in 


the payment of which the com- 
pany was bound to the Nizam, 
for the five large and valuable 


northern cirears or provinces; a 


neglect which ſeems the leſs ex- 


culable in ſuch caſes, from the 
{mall proportion which that kind 
of chief-rent bears, to the real 
value of the poſſeſſion. Of theſe 
provinces, however, the company 


were yet only in the immediate 


poſſeſſion of four; the Guntoor 
circar, (which 1s the moſt ſouth- 
ern, and conſequently the neareſt 
to the Carnatic) being ſettled for 
life,” as a jaghire, upon Bazalet 
Jung, the Nizam's brother, and 
forming no inconfiderable part of 
the appanage allotted for the ſup- 
t of that | age be dignity. 
pon his death, the Guntoor 
was immediately to revert to the 
company z and during the inter- 
mediate time, a proportional ſpe- 
ciſied deduction was to be made, 
on that account, from the annual 
tribute, which wovld afterwards 
riſe to the amount ſettled for the 
whole, : 
Bazalet Jung was ſpeciall 
bound, by — to his — 
ther, not to alienate or diſpoſe of 
the jaghire, in any manner, or 
to any perſon, without his con- 


ſive of with reſpe& to them- to obtain poi 


ſent and approbationg: and the 
company were equally-reftrained, 
by the treaties ofa 766, and 1768, 
with the Nizam, by which the 
provinces were conveyed and con- 
firmed to them, from all attempts 
by negociation or bargain, ex- 
cepting directly ng himſelf, 

eſſion of the Gun- 
toor before the time allotted. As 
a farther part of the ſervice 
which the company owed for theſe 
provinces, they were baund, by 
the treaties we have mentioned, 
to aſſiſt the Nizam with their 
forces, and to protect his domi - 
Mons, in all caſes, of war or in- 
vaſion; and were even conſtituted 
a check upon the refractorineſs 
of Bazalet Jung himſelf, bein 
authorized to Jipoſlel him © 
the jaghire, if he ſhould enter 
into meaſures dangerous to his 
brother, or ſubverſive of the peace 
and ſecurity of his country. By 
another article, Bazalet Jung's. 
entering into alliance with, or 
giving any aſſiſtance to, the ene- 
mies of the company, would ren- 
der him liable to a- forfeiture of 
his jaghire, . 

The ſituation of the Guntoor 
circar rendered it of great im- 
portance to the company. It. lay 
on the ſame fide of the Kriſtna 
with their own: poſſeſſions, and 
thoſe of the Nabob of Arcot; 
being bounded by the latter to 
the 183 as it was by that 

reat fiver on the north. Thus 

it afforded a direct intercourſe 
with the four other provinces, 
which, ſtretching in ſucceſſion to 
a great extent along the coaſt to 
the northward, are only ſeparated 
on the ſouth from the Guntoor 
by the Kriſtna. But what ren- 
de red it of ſtill greater * co 
an 


/ 
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In proceſo of time, various jea. 
louſies fprung up, and differences 
dfefſe,” between the companx and 
Dazalet jung; às there likewiſe 
did, but in a ſtill greater degree, 
between that prince and the Ni. 
zam his brother. With reſpect 
to the company, Bazelet was at 


then all other matters Whatever, 
was its poſfeſfing the ſea- port of 
Mootapilly, - which afforded the 
_ only intercourſe that either the 

Nizam or his brother could have 
with the fea; thereby keeping a 
door conſtantly open for French 
commerce, intrigue, and nego- 


ciation in the Decan; as well as 
for the introduction of arms, am- 
munition, artillery, and even 
troops, when the occaſion ſhould 
tequire, by that nation. 
Vader theſe circumſtances, it 


was natural that the preſidenc 
of Madras ſhould earneftly- wiſh 
16 4iiticipate the poſſefiion of the 

Gunt6ot tircar; and it was rea. 


ſbonable that, they ſhould pur ſue 


Hitch moderate and temperate mea- 
ſures, as ſeemed likely to facili- 
tate that purpoſe. Overtures 
were accordingly made, fo early 
25 the year 1769, and afterwards 
more than once renewed, upon 


itte fobject; undoubre@ly holding 
out ſome terms of equivalent, 
exchange, or of yearly rent for 


the Guntoor. But the advan- 
tages it afforded being equally 
underſtood on both ſides, nothing 
concluflve was done; nor did the 
Nizam ſeem much to reliſh the 


ſupject; who perhaps felt, that 


the granting of too much, Was 


the ſure means of producing un- 


rateful and diſagreeable claims 
or applications for more. How- 
ever chat was, it was never once 
thrown out upon theſe occaſions, 
nor did the idea ſeem to be enter- 

tained, whether in conſultation 
or negociation, that any propo- 
fitions relative to a new ſettle- 
ment or arrangement of the Gun- 
toor, were to be made to any 
other perſon, than to the real 
ſovereign, the Nizaam. 


different times charged, with be. 
ing in a greater or leſſer degree 
connected with, and under the 
influence of France. But what 


Was particularly complained of, 


was his receiving a body of troops 
under the command of a Mr, 
Lally, into his ſervice ; Which, 
though compoſed of vagrants and 
deſerters of all the European na- 
tions, intermixed with the dege- 
nerate relicks of the antient Por. 
tugueze, yet being nominally 
French, and conducted by officers 
of that nation, the meafure was 


of a nature, which could not fail. 
to give ſome alarm, and much 
offence to the preſidency of Ma- 


dras. Strong remonſtrances were 
accordingly made to Bazalet, and 
the juſtifcation or defence which 


he ſet up, not affording entire 


ſatis faction, hints were thrown 
out, that ſuch propoſals would 
be made to his brother for the 
Guntcor, as could not f il of pro- 
ducing their effect. 4 

In the mean time, the conqueſts 
made by Hyder Ally on his nor- 


thern frontier, and the rapid pro- 


greſs which he thereby made in 
extending his dominion towards 
Bazalet Jung's borders, as well 


in his patrimonial territories as 


his jaghire, filled that priace witi 
apprehenſion and diſmay. While 
Hyder was at a diſtance, he pre- 
tended that he hired the French 
troops as a protection againſt his 
deſigns, but on his approach, it 


Wa 
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was evident that he placed no re- 
ance in the ſecurity they could 
d afford. It was ſaid, and is by no 
ſe means improbable, that he was 
, likewiſe thoroughly weary of, and 
i- highly diſguſted with his new 


ct auxiliaries. But, however that 
at was, about the cloſe of the year 
e. 1778, he thought it neceſſary to 
ee throw himfelf into the arms of 
ae che Engliſh for protection. 

at Whatever the operating mo- 
f, 


tives were, he propoſed, nego- 
ciated, and Coke directly 
ſrom himſelf, ' and without the 
knowledge or intervention of the 
OV Nizam, a treaty of 
April 1779. friendſhip, alliance, 
and, on their ſide; of defence and 


l Fort St. George. By this treaty 
ers he diſmiſſed the French troops, 
528 and farrendered the Guntoor into 
ail. the hands” of the company; they 
ch being bound on their part to its 
A. immediate and future defence, 
ere and to the payment of a pre- 
nd ſcribed ſpecific annual revenue 
ch out of it For life to Bazalet Jung. 


It ſeems alſo, as if his other ter- 


en ritorial poſſeſſions of Adoni, with 
1 ſome neighbouring diſtricts, were 
he taken under protection. 

ro- It had been propoſed in the 
council at Madras, upon the firſt 
ts opening of the bafineſs; that, 
or- conſonant to the ſubſiſting trea- 
ro- ties between both parties, an ac- 
in count of the tran ſaction as it then 
rds ſtood, of the offers made by Ba- 
ell zalet, the immediate motives which 


4s led to them, and thoſe which ſtill 
operated on both fides, ſhould in- 
ſtantly be tranſmitted to the Ni- 
re· zam, and that the treaty ſhould 
of courſe. be conducted and con- 
cluded with him, laying the pro- 
it poſals made by his brother down 


protection, with 1 of 
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as the groundwork. This wiſe 
and temperate advice was, how- 
ever, overruled by the majority. 

Such was this tranſaQtion, by 
which 'a treaty, including new 
arrangements of connection, re- 
venue, and territory, was con- 
cluded with Bazalet Jung, him- 
felf a fubject, without the parti- 
eĩpation or conſent of his brother 
and fovereign. The Nizam did 
not afterwards by any means for- 
get to remind the prefidency, that 
they had violated the treaty by 
their acquiſition of the circar ; 
and that Bazalet was releaſed 


from that obedience; which they 


had expreſsly bound themſelves to 
inforce with their arms. 

It may not be unworthy of no- 
tice, that the aceount of the com- 
mencement and proceſs of this bu- 
fineſs, which was tranſmitted from 
Madras to the governor general 
and ſupreme council, was ſo looſe 
and general in its terms, that no 
other information could be ga- 
thered from it, than merely pc 
a treaty for granting the Gun- 
toor, upon certain conditions, to 
the company, was in a fair train 
of being brought to a concluſion; 
but without the ſmalleſt ſpecifica- 
tion with whom it was conducted, 
or by whom the grant was to be 
mace. And it farther appears, 
that the treaty was concluded 
about ten months before any ac- 
count of the tranſaction was tranſ- 
mitted to Bengal, | 

It had been obſerved, that moſt 
of the tranſactions relating to land 
or reveaues at Madras, had of late 
a reference to the intereſts of the 

Nabob of Arcot. In the preſent 
inſtance, one of the firſt acts that 
deſerved notice in the adminiſtra- 
tion of the new government, was 

the 
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the farming out of the Guntoor 
circar, upon a leaſe of ten years, 
to that prince. Nothing can ap- 
pear more injudicious, whether 
conſidered with reſpec to the do- 
meſtic œconomy of government, 
or to general policy. The Nabob 
was already the renter of all the 
company's lands in the Carnatic ; 
and beſides being deeply in arrear, 
was ſo dilatory and uncertain in 
all his payments, that they ſcarce- 
ly ever came in time to anſwer the 
purpoſes to which they were aſ- 
: ned; ſo that many, if not moſt 
of the difficulties and diſtreſſes 
which that government had for 
ſome time experienced, were 
charged to this default; and it 
was become a popular obſerva- 
tion, that in proportion as he ad- 
vanced in life, ſo the taſk of ex- 
tracting money in any manner 


from him became every day*more 


arduous, | 

The Nizam had ever been jea- 
lous of the Nabob's —_ upon 
the Decan; and this jealouſy was 
undoubtedly not leſſened by his 
connections. And he faw him 
now, under a very alarming aſ- 
pe& of public affairs, and the im- 
preſſions of - ſeveral late tranſac- 
tions not leſs ſo, at once puſhed 
forward into a ſituation ſo near 
and ſo critical, that no modera- 
tion could prevent diſputes if 
they were ſought for, nor vigi- 
lance guard againſt danger if it 
was mtended.  _ 8 

But the double offence thus 
given to the Nizam, was by no 
means ſo dangerous in its conſe- 
quences, as that with which the 
meaſure-of the farm was clogged 
with reſpect to Hyder Ally. In 
either caſe, it was well to be 
doubted, whether any advantages 


8 


deſtined with a con 


dere 


which could even be hoped for tu 


the company from the 'meaſure, 
were at all ſufficient to compenſate 
for the effects of the jealouſy which 
it neceſſarily created. No body was 
ignorant of the in veterate animoſity 


ever ſubſiſting between Hyder and 


the Nabob. He muſt con ſidet 
the placing of his mortal enemy 
in the Guntoor, not only as in. 
tended to reſtrain his deſigns on 
the northern border, but with : 
view to difturbance in his new ac. 
quiſitions, and even the prelude 
to a, concerted attack upon hin 
in that unſettled quarter. It muſt 
indeed be allowed, that the nabob 
was little calculated to diſcuſ; 
doubtful claims, or to conteſt dil. 
uted boundaries with Hyder Al. 
y; but he. was confidered-as the 


willing and forward inftrument, 


if not the immediate inſtigator, of 
a much greater and more dange. 
rous power.  , þ +4579: 

Another meaſure which aroſe 
from this, and immediately re. 
lated ta Hyder, was ſcarcely better 
calculated to promote good temper, 
Bazalet Jung, who ſeems to have 
been originally very apprehenſive 
of the conſequences of the meaſure 
he adopted, ſoon became exceed, 
ingly terrified through- the mena. 
ces he received, and the danger 
which he foreſaw ; and not think. 
ing the troops within reach of the 


- Guntoor at all equal to his pro- 
tection, urged the — to 


ſend a ſtrong rein 
that purpoſe. 
Col. H 


orcement for 
arper vg accordingly 
iderable de- 
tachment to this ſervice, was, it 
muſt be ſaid, without any appa- 
rent neceſſity, and Without leave 
_ obtained or applied for, or. 
to take his route through 3 


Part 


r . eee 


St. 
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part of Hyder's dominions. His 


courſe lay through the Cuddepah 
ovince, a country newly con- 
quered by Hyder, and which muſt 
neceſſarily be ſtill in an unſettled 
fate; a circumſtance and fitua- 
tion of things, which could not 
fail to render the appearance of 
foreign troops ſuſpicious, even be- 
tween nations that were upon the 
moſt amicable terms. Upon Har- 
per's entering the Cuddepah coun- 
try, he immediately gave notice 
to Hyder's officers of his object 
and deſtination; who were as rea- 
dy in their anſwer, that he had 
no right to march without, leave 
through their territories; that he 
ſhould accordingly be oppoſed, 
and the paſſes barricaded ain 
him. He notwithſtanding pur- 
ſued his courſe for ſome days, until 
arriving at the narrow paſs of At- 
cour, lying between the hills, he 
found the trees cut down acrofs 
the way, other means of defence 
and obſtruction adopted, and a 
conſiderable body of men advan- 
tageouſly. poſted to difpute his 
allage, He had no orders for 
irect hoſtility, if the meaſure had 
otherwiſe been faſe or prudent ; 
but he had no great time to heſi- 
tate upon the matter, for he ſoon 
diſcovered that meaſures were tak-. 
ing on all ſides for ſurrounding 
and encloſing his detachment. In 
this unexpected ſituation, he found 
it neceſlary to give up the deſign 
for the prefent, and to fall back 
to Innaconda, where 
Aug: 14th, he arrived, after ſpend- 
779. ing ſix days in Hy- 
der's country. 

It may now be neceſſary to ſee 
what meaſures were taken by the 
prelidency, to reconcile the Nizam 
to the treaty concluded with Ba- 


F EUROPE. [4g 
zalet Jung. Early in the nego- 
4 Sa in the | 2 
the year, Sir Thomas Rumbeld, 
the preſident, ſtated to the ſelect 
committee ſeveral reaſons, which 
ſhewed it would be neceſſary to 
ſend a reſident” to the Nizam's 
court ; among theſe were the fol- 
lowing, the making an apology, 


for the arrears due on the pethculh, ' 


with a promiſe of payment as ſoon 
as it could conveniently be done ; 
and the ſettlement of the Guntoor 
circar. The preſident further 
obſerved, that if no other conſe- 


_ were to ariſe from it, than 


e obtaining from ſuch authority 
as could be depended on, that in- 
telligence which now was received 
only by chance, and thereby be- 
ing at a certainty with reſpect to 
the Nizam's views and intentions, 
and to any intrigues the French 
were carrying on with him, they 
were objects of ſuch importance 
as fully ſhewed the propriety of 
the meaſure. The propoſal being 
agreed to, Mr. Hollond was ap- 
pointed reſident at the court of 
Hyderabad. 

In the letter to the governor 
general and ſupreme council con- 
veying an account of this ap- 
pointment, which was written in 
the beginning of February, a- 
mong ſome obſervations on the 
probable conſequences of the diſ- 
grace brought upon the company's 
arms, by the late diſaſter which 
had befallen the Bombay army, 
they particularly take notice of 
the effect which it was likely to 
produce on the conduct of the 
Nizam, whoſe avowed attachment 
to the court of Poonah, averſion 
to Ragonaut Row, along with'the 
ſtrong remonſtrances which he had 
preſented againi the meaſures p _ 

lue 


— 


4] 
ſued in his favour, as they leſt 
no-rdom to doubt of his diſpoſi- 
tien in chat reſpect, affotded too 

; Fern reaſon for Nets, ip 

ive that he, would now take a part 
. to the ae of the company. 
They farther Rate, that as their 
northern circars are entirely open 
to-invaſion from the Nizam's do- 
minions, and his friendſhip ex- 


tremely doubtful, it Was highly 
exphdint, that they ſhould have 
the beſt intelligence of his deſigns, 
and the earlieſt notice of any 
movements he might make indi- 
cating danger to thoſe provinces. 
That for that purpoſe, and the 
ſettlement of every thing relative 
to the Guntoor province, and the 
diſmiffion of the French troops, 
they had Inted Mr. Hollon 

thetr relident ar Hyderabad J. with 
inſtructions to correſpond with the 
Jupreme council, and to commu- 
nicate to them all intelligence 


from that quarter. 


F 


— ä — — — - — — 
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ſeveral matters which were not in- 
cluded in this letter, nor held out 
in the firſt propoſals to the coun- 
cil. The treaty with Bazalet Jung 
was now nearly concluded; and 
the ground which he was to take 
on that tender ſubject was much 
laboured. He was to declare the 
determination of the preſidency to 
adhere inviolably to the treaty of 
1766, and to cultivate the friend- 
ſhip thereby eſtabliſhed. He was 
to endeavour to ſhew, that the 
meaſures now in act with reſpect 
to the Guntoor, though appa- 
rently affecting the terms of that 
treaty, were in reality no infringe- 
ment of it; that they had hitherto 
made all their applications to the 
Nizam, as conlidering him re- 


fponſible for the conduct of his 


prehen- 


Hlollond's inſtructions went to 


to prevent their goin 
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brother; he was to expatiate 
largely on the danger is, 4 ap. 
prehended from the French troops, 
In Bazalet's ſervice, and to ſtate 
FRAY circumſtance as the cauſe of 
eir opening a negociation di. 
rectly Lich . . was to 
hint, that they conſidered that 
meaſure as an infringement of the 
treaty, and that it was on that ac. 
count they had retained the Ni. 
zam's peſhcuſh, or tribute; but 
this latter part of the buſineſs he 
was to manage cautiouſly, and to 
give ſuch explanations, as ſhould 
prevent the Nizam from enter. 
taining any doubts relative to the 
future regular payment of the 
peſhcuſh | 
Mr. Hollond was received with 
great honour by the Nizam, who 
aſſured him of his determination 
to live upon terms of the moſt 
perfect friendſhip with the com- 
pany, and to adhere inviolably to 
the treaties between them; that 
he had ever religiouſly obferved 
that conduct, had reſiſted all the 
ſolicitations made to induce him 
to ſupport the French intereſt, had 
cauſed his brother to diſmiſs Lally 


and his troops, and had. taken 


them into his own ſervice,” merely 
either into 
that of Hyder or of the Marattas, 
He confirmed and repeated theſe 
diſpoſitions in a letter written di- 
rectly to the preſidency ; expreſſing 


at. the ſame time his ſatisfaRion 


at Hollond's appointment to his 
court. 1 
The grand affair of the Gun- 


toor was yet held back. But 


when at a ſubſequent audience it 
was opened by Hollond, who like- 
wiſe informed the Nizam, that the 
preſidency had ordered a body of 
troops to the Guntoor, for the 

protec- 


P 
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protection of Bazalet Jung and 


that country again che deſigns of 


Hyder Ally, and urging him to. 
1 his own forces —5 theirs ſor 
the accompliſhment. of that , pur- 
poſe, his countenance was at gnce 
excezdingly chan ged, beingequal- 
ly expreſlve of aſtoniſhment, and 


of the greateſt diſtreſs of mind. 


After ſome time, being preſſed for 
an anſwer, the Nizam ſaid, that 
the affair was of a nature which 
might be attended with very ſe- 


rious conſequences, and which re- P 


quired the moſt mature delibera- 
tion. He, however, ſtated ſeveral. 
cauſes which prevented: his fup- 
plying either troops or proviſions. 
In another conference that prince 
obſerved, that it was very extra- 
ordinary, when the company, ſent 
a perſon to ſtrengthen the friend- 
ſip ſubſiſting between them, they 
ſhould in the ſame inſtant engage 
in meaſures which were ſo little 
likely to produce that effect. — 
That he had read over the treaty 
of . 1768, and that entering into 
n with his hrother was 
a direct violation of it.— That the 
preſidency had no right to inter- 
fere in his family concerns, and 
that he ought to have been con- 
ſulted. Upon Mr. Hollond's en- 
deavouring, to excuſe the meaſure, 
from the urgency of the caſe, 


which did not admit of time for a 


communication with the Nizam, 
as Hyder Ally intended an imme- 
date attack upon his brother's 
country; that prince totally de- 
nied that Hyder had any ſuch in- 
tention; and conſtantly reverting 
to the treaty, ſaid, that nothing 
could be urged in vindication of 
the ſteps which had been taken ; 
and that if the treaty was to be 
obſeryed, or conſidered” as at all 


binding, the troops , ſhould be 
ſtopped from marching into the 
Guntoor; but if the. treaty was 
not to be regarded, he ſhould 
himſelf oppoſe them. He inform- 
ed Hollond at the ſame time, that 
Hyder intended ſpeedily to fall on 
the. Carnatic, in his former man- 
ner of overrunning the countgy, 
plundering "and þurning every 
thing, before him, and cautiouſly 
avoiding pitched battles. N 
From this time the Nizam ap- 
cared to be much diſſatisſied with 
reſpect to the conduct and views of 
the company, and particularly and 
greatly offended with the preſiden- 
cy of Madras. But another matter 
was. ſoon to come forward, of a 
nature ſo much more vexatious 
and provoking, that the former 
Gal ſeem. in compariſon only 
trivial. f 4 
For the better comprehenſion. of 
this buſineſs it will be neceſſary 
to take notice, that at the time 
the poor prince, Sha Allum, the 
repreſentative of the Mogul fa. 
mily, and generally. called the 
King, had put himſelf into the 
. of the company, hoping to 
derive. ſome ſignal benefit, from 
maſking them grants of countries 
into which he would not be per- 
mitted to enter, and of revenues 
Which he could not touch, he 
paſſed a phirmaund or grant, by 
which he aſſigned to them, in the 
year 1765, thoſe five northern 
circars, which were then in the 
eſſion of the Nizam, and which 

the preſidency of Madras after- 
— obtained from him by treaty. 
The value of ſuch a grant as that 
of Sha Allum's, it is eaſily ſeen, 
muſt depend entirely upon the 
ability of the party to enforce it; 
and, even in that caſe, is worth no 
more 


A” 
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| more tha n the tribute made good. He ac 
 *@ pretence for war and conqueſt. ©” cordingly pro that a letter 

Upon teceiying the Nizam's ſhouldbe written to Mr. Hollond, 
letter at; Madras, with one from 5 inſtructing him to uſe 

Mr. HolJond; "containing an_ac-/ his utmoſt endeavours for the at. 

count of the very favoutable and tainment of fo defirable an object, 

flattering reception which he met He acknowledged, at the ſame 
with, the preſident obſerved to the time, that the ſubject was very 
committee, that he had always delicate, and ſnould not be ab. 
confidered the peſhcuſh as dif- ruptly gone into; and that the 


grateful to the company, and as 
an Ack nowledgment which the Ni- 


zam had no right to demand. 
That the giving up of the Gun- 


toor to his brother for life, was a 


ſufficient condeſcenſion from the 


corey. That the grant from 


the „was free and uncoa- 
ditional for the five circars ; and 
_ thexeceiving them afterwards from 


the Nizam, on 
comp 


for throwing off ſo heavy a bur- 
then; that the immenſe expences 


which the company were put to, 


both to the northward and in the 
Carnatic, rendered it neceſſary 
that they ſhould endeavour to re- 
lieve them as much as poſſible.— 
He was perſuaded that the Nizam 
was not fufficiently powerful to en- 


force the demand. At all events, 


they might with ſafety make the 
attempt, and try to obtain a re- 


miſhon of ſo unneceſſary, and fo 
improper a tribute, 'to which the 
Nizam had no legal title, and 

| Which could only have been ori- 


ginally agreed to, through the 


want of paying a proper attention 
to the Mogul's phirmaund; but 


jf, in the progreſs of the buſineſs, 
the attempt fhould appear impo- 


litic, or attended with too much 
difficulty, the matter might then 


be dropped, and the payment of 


their full a 
| ying him an an- 
nual tribute, 8 a ſacrifice of the 
| y's rights. He obſerved, 

thar the time ſeemed favourable 


baſis of his firſt propofa 


opening of it to the Nizatn, would 
require much management and ad. 
dreſs on the part of Mr. Hollond, 
who muſt, by turns, ſooth, and 
work on his apprehenfions, as the 
occahon might require, © 
The preſident's arguments ſeem. 
ed to be concluſive with the com- 
mittee, and his propoſal met with 
tion. Hollond 
was inſtructed, not to mention any 
compromiſe, nor to ſtipulate for 
the payment of any part of the 
ſheuſh, until every endeavour to 
induce the Nizam to relinquiſh 
the whole had failed of effect; 
and he was likewiſe from His own 
obſervation te learn, whether there 
were any points in which he wiſhed 
that the company ſhould-accede to, 
as à return for his giving up his 
claim to the peſncuſh. In the 
cloſe, however, of the letter, they 
obſerve ro Hollond, that, although 
their wiſhes extended to an entire 
remiſhon of the peſlicuſh, and 
which was accordingly to be the 
I, and to 
be ſupported by his beſt endea- 
vours, yet, they confeſſed, that 
without ſomething of im nee 
to tempt him, they could Hardly 


expect that he would at once be 


brought to ſo great a conceſſion 
but they hoped, that making the 
demand at that time in its ful! 
extent, they ſhould the more eaſily 
obtain a conſiderable abatement ” 


herefore, all his b e vours | 

in entire remiſſion of the tribute 
ould fail, he was 

bring the Nizam to an abatement, 


&/ rom five lacks, which An 
me preſent ſtandard, to two lacks of 
ery Nepees a year; being the rate at 
lb. hich the company held the Cir- 
— ars by treaty, for the firſt ſix 
ald aſh. 441 (32 4\ 

1d. This unexpected demand on the 
1d, uam was made in the latter end 


pf June ; and coming in the place 
ff payment of the arrear, or apo- 
ogy for the delay, and while the 
reſh ſore of the Guntoor was 


M- 

m. een and rank]! 8 in his mind, 
ith ould not fail greatly to affect and 
nd em him. He was accordingly 


xceedingly_ agitated — ſaid, that 
ze now found the preſidency were 
letermined to break the treaty, 
nd there was no further occaſion 


ſh or Mr. Hollond's ſtaying there; 
t; ut if they were bent on war, he 
vn va likewiſe ready; and that if 


hey ſaw any advantage in break- 
with him, he ſhould be very 


n caſe of a rupture, the advan- 
ages of the conteſt would he on 
dig fide. He ſtated, that the ſur- 


oh ender of the Circars to the com- 
re any, had. proceeded from the 
ad rod and ignorance of his ma- 
he agers; and that he had ſub- 


nitted to that heavy loſs from a 
enſe of his moments, and 
onſidering himſelf bound by the 
reaties, had ſtill adhered to them. 
e concluded, by threatening im- 
nediately to join Hyder Ally, 
nd defired that his declaration 
ight be immediately communi- 
ated to the preſidency, and a 
peedy anſwer returned ; for if 
here was 


Vor. XX 


then ta try to 


ed, as he was convinced, 


under Lally, and the ſending. 


77 delay, his troops 


he amount-of che Peſcuſh, If 


might poſſibly advance upon Col, 
Harper, on his way to 2.8 | 
In the anſwer returned to Hal- 
lond upon this ſubject, the com- 
mittee | obſerved, that, althqugh 
the Nizam's reſentment was raiſ- 
ed, they ſtill flattered themfelves / 
with greater ſucceſs than they 
could have pr d by a different 
line of conduct: He was inſtructed 
to repreſent to him that no threat 
was meant, but that it was is- 
tended the remiſſion ſhauld pra- 


ceed from his favour and genero-+ 
ſity — that the claim, however, 


was built on ſuch a foundation of 
equity, that it could not be re- 
linquiſhed, and hoped he would 
be convinced of it. 
farther inſtructed, that as a te- 
miſſion of the whole could not be 
hoped for, he ſhould aim at the * 
propoſed, abatement ; and he was 
alſo to throw out, that though 
they ſhould pay what was owing 
to the Nizam, when circumſtances 
permitted, they ſhould be fully 
repared to revenge the leaſt in- 
ſult that was offered to them. 
It ſhould ſcarcely be over- 
looked, that in this ſeaſon of 
extraordinary tran ſaction and un- 
looked for demand, amidſt ſo 
many other ſubjects of irrita- 
tion, the diſmiſſion of the forces 


them to the ſea coaſts, in order 
that the European part ſhould be 
ſhipped off for their own quarter 
of * world, and the 2 diſ- 
erſed, was amon e P 
—— inſiſted — with the 
* ; y | ; . * 
at nce at, 
length dazed a Avg. 31f, 
conference with Mr. Hollond by 
informing him, that the com- 
mencement of hoſtilities muſt b2 
[D] Ww the 


Hollond was 
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the neceſſary conſequence of with- 
holding the peſhcuſh ; and that he 
might have his audience of leave 
in two days; which was ſucceeded 


by a formal notice to Hollond to 


prepare for his departure. In the 
mean time, the Nizam talked 
publicly of taking the field as foon 
- as the rainy ſeaſon was over. 
It was no ſmalt degree of good 
fortune, that the governor gene- 
ral and fupreme” council” totally 
diſapproved of and condemned, 
thoſe offenſive meaſures with re- 
ſpect to the Nizam, which were 

urſued on the ſide of Madras. 


or it is probably to their inter- 


ference” on this occaſion, that we 
are principally, if not entirely, 
to attribute the ſubſequent inac- 
tivity of this prince, in the ſup- 
port of that grand league of con- 
federacy againſt the Engliſh, of 


which he boaſted himſelf to be the 


founder. „ 

It was, however, late, before 
they received an account of theſe 
tranſactions, and conſequently 
more ſo before their interference 

could take effect. Advices being 
at length received from Mr. Hol- 

lond at Calcutta, it was immedi- 
ately and unanimouſly determined 
in the ſupreme cpuncil, that they 
ſhould take an active part in the 
buſineſs, in order to prevent or 
"remedy thoſe miſchiefs and dan- 
gers which were likely to proceed, 
"Mes is from the unjuſtifable 
mueaſures purſued with 
the Nizam. They accordingly 


j pay ary a letter to that prince, 


calculated to quiet or remove his 
apprehenſions, but, at the ſame 
time, imputing as little blame as 
poſſible to the preſidency of fort 


St. George, in order to avoid 
leſſening or diſgracing that go- 


tis faction, to Mr. Hollond, « 


ri ved; but that he would now pt 
added, If what you write! 


c vernment of Madras will ad 


vernment in his eyes. In thi 
they ſtated, that the government 
of Madras could not have had u 
idea of the offenſive intention 
which his highneſs imputed u 
them; for if they had, they mil 
have imparted it to the goveri. 
ment of Bengal, as ſuch a deſig 
could not be carried into execy. 
tion, nor could the company! 
name be ever pledged, with 
the ſanction of the ſupreme coun. 
cil. They likewife acquainte 
him, that they had directed M. 
Hollond to ſuſpend, his negoci 
tion, until he ſhould have n 
ceived further inſtructions from h 
immediate conſtituents, to when 
they had themſelves written on th 
ſubject. They encloſed a copy 
the letter to the Nizam in tha 
which they directed to Madra 
and without any ſevere cenſure a 
heavy condemnation of what hi 
been done, only enjomed a f{tni 
compliance with the injunction 
now laid down for reſtoring amity 

The Nizam expreſſed great | 


Oo QqQ = OH, ho, wo A. 


reading his letter, which he on) 
received a few days before Chrik 
mas; and after dwelling on ti 
reputation which the Engliſh hut 
obtained through former | god 
faith, aſked how the late condut 
of his employers could be rec 
ciled with that character? Aﬀic 
charging them with a violation g 
treaty, particularly in ſeizing is 
brother's Circar, he declared. rh 
he was on the eve of revengig 
theſe inſults when the letter at 
He thet 


a ſtop to his meaſures. 
% from your heart, and the g6 


here ſtrictly to treaty,. and wil 
ö 'I% relin- 


* 


relinquiſh the poſſefſion of the 
+ Circar,” it is well; if not, I 
r have nothing of greater conſe- 


1 country. It is from this new 
mul line of conduct of the Engliſh 
en company, that the foundations 
008. of enmity have been laid in 


the whole country of Indoſtan.”” 
e concluded by deſiring, that 
heir friendſhip might continue 
ead 7. e 

This interference of the ſa- 
reme council was exceedingly ill 
Aken at Madras. They teſtified 
ze greateſt ſurprize, . that their 
deavours” to get rid-of a heavy 
id difgraceful burthen, ſhould 
ented as a violation of 
nh; they charged themſelves 
nly with erring on the fide of 
vrbearance"in their conduct with 
be Niram, and attributed his 


eakneſs; but if he really enter- 
nined ideas or defigns inimical to 
he company, they aroſe entirely 
rom the Maratta war, and not 
om any tran ſactions that paſſed 
etween him and their preſidency ; 


Di ent behaviour to that ſort of 
tri fonate folly; which ſometimes 
10 ie from a-ſenſe of inability and 


nd they juſtified their ſtopping of 
or e-peſhcuſh, by recriminating 
U 


ih great warmth upon 3 
or the example which they 

te in ſtripping the Shah Allum of 
is tribute. But they went ſtill 
arther, and ftifly diſputed the 


meme council; totally denying 
heir” right of interference, an 

butting ſuch a conſtruction upon a 
lauſe of the act of parliament 
rom which they derived their. au- 
hority, as tended to ſhew, that 
heir reſtraining powers did not at 
ll extend to the preſent inſtance; 
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quence than defending my 


boint of juriſdiction with the ſu- 


The preſidency, at the ſame time 
recalled and ſuſpended Mr. Hol- 
lond; for whoſe diſgrace no other 
cauſe appears, than his commu- 
nicating to the ſupreme couneil 
the tranſactions with the Nizam 5” + 
which, by his original inſtruc- 
tions, it appears to have been his 
duty to do. He was, however, 
continued by the ſupreme council 
at the court of Hyderabad, and ap- 
pointed their reſident to the Niaam. 
This diſpute, between thk ſu- 
preme council and the preſidency . 
of Madras, run deep into che fal. 
lowing year; and was at length 
only ended, and ſatis faction ob. 
tained for the Nizam, (in the 
midſt of the confuſion 'occafioned 
by Hyder Ally's invaſion of the 
Carnatic) by the former proceed- 
ing to the laſt extremity. of ſuſ- 
pending Mr. Whitehill, who ſuc- 
ceeded Sir Thomas Rumbold as 
preſident of that council. 
We have ſeen Col. Harper's in- 
effectual attempt to paſs through 


Hyder Ally's newly acquired ter- 
ritories in his way to the Guntoor 


Circar, which equally extended to 
the relief or protection of Bazalet 
Jung in his capital of Adoni; and 
of Harper's conſequent return to 
Innaconda. The failure of this 
expedition, which aroſe entirely 
from an ill-judged and unprobr-- 
able attempt; not at all connect 
ed with it, totally diſconcerted 
the views of the prefidency with 
reſpect to that prince. Harper 


was then not only detai=ed for 


freſh orders, but when they ar- 
rived, he had neither money nor 
proviſions to enable him to pur- 
ſue his march by that way, which 
ſhould have been originally-adopt- 
ed, and which then would have 
produced the intended effect. The 

[DJ 2 pteſi- 
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to themſelves, charged 
per with dilatormeſs, and gave 
mand of the detachment 
| Baillie. | ; ? 


arper 


i 


G 


.Z 
5 


knew 
repreſented them as the common 
enemy of the country, if not of 


mankind, he endeavourcd to ſhew 
from his own experience and fuc. 
ceſs in the laſt war, that they 
were not near ſo formidable, even 
in arms, ts was vainly imagined 
by thoſe who had not conrage to 
thes force. He concluded, 
with what was equivalent to a 
threat, that he could rot admit 
of his putting the Circar into the 
hands of his old and bitter enemy. 
The Nizam aſked him if he did 
not know the diſpoſition · ¶ the 
© Europeans? and that nothing, 
which they, by any means, once 


A 
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attended 


„ nenne a3 6b 
_ Cirtar to Hyder. 
ducing 
is 'der's 
the delays, 

ger ſaddenly entered Bazalet-} 
2 Tn cou 
. rified 


_ poſſibility now of _— 
| gagements, accompanie 


the Guntoor Circar, as their conti- 


' vitable ruin. 


* 


got poſſeſſion of, could ever be 

t out of their hands? He quoted 

e inſtance of their treatment oſ 
Sujah Dowla and his ſon, to ſhey 
and ruin which even 
ir friendſhip; and 
concluded with menaces, that if 
he perſiſted in his connection with 
them, his troops ſhould join Hy. 
der Ally's, in totally 2 


he would then grant the G 


0 - 


But 1 T0. 
.t expected eſſect, J. 
troops, takin 1 
which — his 
ſueceſſor's detackment met with, 


ung! 
territories, and ſeizing all the 
; confined that ter. 
prince within the walls of 
Adoni, his capital. In this fate, 
he repreſented: at Madras the im. 
his en. 
with 1 
requeſt, that they would withdray 
their troops and civil officers fron 


nuance there would prove his ine. 


Such was the ftate of public af. 
fairs at the oloſe of the year 1779, 
and the beginning of the following 
year. And fuch were the mes 
ſures purſued on both fides of In- 
dia, whether for the maintenance 
of the public tranquillity, or for 
giving oceaſion to that dangerous 
confederacy of the native powers, 
caleulated for the annihilation 0 
the Engliſh power and intereſts it 
that part of the world. The pre. 
ſidency of Madras, the ſupreme 
council, and the government 0 
Bombay, have all accuſed each 
other, of having given riſe to the 
fatal events that enſued. , | 
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Mar 17 affairs on — — Mabie abe Nabeb of Arcor. 
Strong 1 Ally s indiſpofition is the government of Ma- 
Aras, and of bis 2 the Carnatic. Negle# of pre preparation. Di, 
fentions in — r, invades the Carnatic with a great 


— 7 e weram 
. marches Ar 
evith — 2 and * reli 


in @ 0 I Ae to 


Meer I 2775 Saib, 


ment to reinforce Baillie. 
the united wary i Singula 
F men. Rare in 
A „ and occaſions the 2 N 
2 


- Madras. Deylarable ftate- 


| Jo the Nizam. 
ards the fort or citadel. 
ouecil, for the reli 


as unfortunate, that while mea- 
of irritation tending ftrongly 
10 hoſtility with the neighbouring 
powers, were purſued by the 
vernment of Madras, — ſairable 
military preparations were made, 
nor means 1ded, whether for 
diverting 1 e conſequences which 
might be apprehended from thoſe 


L. not a little ſingular as well 
ares 


meaſures, or for ſupporting 2 


— which ſome of them a 
indicated. Hyder A 
ion towards 
ment, as well as his intimate con- 
nections with the French, were 
publicly known. He affected to 
make ug diſtinction between that 
and the company at 
| * r whom, and for the 


ally' 


killed, and Baillie, HH a 
Gen. Sir H. Monro retreats to Chin — Ay and from thence to 
the country, and of the comp pany 's 's affairs. 
- Guntoor Circar reftored to Baxalet Jung; and a conciliatory 


at govern- 


burnt. Arcot befieged. Gen. Sir Heer 
n the Mount, in order to form 
e Arcot. Hyder raiſes the fiege, and 
prevent the junttion. 'Baillie defeats 
[yder”s whole army _ 
unable ro proceed on hit march. Col. Flacher ſent wwit 
Deſperate action, between Hyder 
that 1 


gular gallantry diſplayed by 


a * 


in his way, #s 


a choſen _ 


of their powder, changes the fortune 0 
able c * Great ſlaughter; Col. 
er of Europeans, taken pri- 


letter ſent 


Sir Eyre Coote arrives at ; 4 
opeans, from 


der renews the fiege of Arcor. Takes the city, and 
Vigorous meaſures taken by the Supreme 
A the Carnatic, 
— 2 of money, and a rein 4 
JBergal + takes the command of the army. 


r. Whitebill ſuſpended from 
bis office of prefident and governor, ” * ' 


Engliſh in general, he occaſionally | 


* good wiſhes and regard ; 
at took no pains to e his 
jealouſy. of the former. 

Beſides the failure-on the fide of 
Madras, in not acking up to the 
conditions of the treaty of . 
at the time that Hyder 
ſtreſſed and overborne by the Ma- 
rattas, various other matters which 


diſguſt bad ſince occurred. It is 
probable, that he was of late in- 


for occaſions of this nature ; but 
it ſhould likewiſe ſeem, that he 
was not without ſome well-founded 
caufes of complaint, A 


* 
man of conſiderable rank and com- 


mand in the company's military 


(D] 3 ſer⸗ 


— * 


afforded ground for complaint and 


duſtrious in #ſceking or watching 


* 


1 
| ; 5 WY 


able conſequences. k 


— 


o y _ 


* 


ſervice was ſo ſenſible of it, that 
he did not ſcruple in a letter to 
the preſidency, indirectly to ar- 
raign their conduct, by complain- 
ing of the many things which had 
been done to irritate Hyder's go- 
vernment, without their providing 
in any manner againſt ck 


It was even the general opinion, 
both with natiyes and foreigners, 
that nothing leſs than Hyder's 


n the Maratta war, could have 
revented his marching to the aſ- 
.Hiſtance of the French, when Pon- 
dicherry was reduced in 1778. 
His behaviour with reſpect to the 
expedition againſt the French fort 
and ſettlement of Mahie, in the 
beginning of the following year, 
not only afforded a demoſiltration 


of his attachment to that nation, 


and indiſpoſition to the govern- 
ment of Madras, but might have 
een conſidered as an index to his 


future conduct. | 
Mahie was ſituated in the ter- 


. Titories of one of the ſmall princes 
on the Malabar coaſt, who, with 
his neighbours, being overfuled by 
the fortune of Hyder Ally, had 
been forced to ſubmit to a de- 
pendance on him. Hyder made 
this circumſtance a pretext, for 
affecting to confider Mahie 
a part of his dominion ; and i 
high and authoritative. tone, re- 
monſtrated againſt the expedition. 
He, declared, that many Eu- 
x x ah French, Englith, Dutch, 
anes, and Portugueſe, had eſtab- 
liſhed ſactories, ot were individu- 
ally ſettled in his dpminions, for 
the purpoſes of commerce, and to 
the mutual benefit of his own ſub- 
_ 3-s and theirs: that they were 
ell under his protection, and ſhould 


* 
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thing to do with their partieuly 


e inevit- 


being ſo deeply engaged as he was 
in 


fully receive it: that he had ng, 


quarrels; that he ſhould conſider 


the intended attempt on Mahie z 2 
a direct attack upon himſelf, and n 
that he would accordingly, repel dit 
and revenge it to the utmoſt of WW... 
his power. At the ſame time, d. 
his vakeel, or reſident, at Madras, br 
denounced, in plain terms, an ir. cor 
ruption into the Carnatic if the ne 
expedition took place. Theft 1 
threats occaſioned ſome, pauſe in WW G: 
the proſecution of the meaſure; Mind 
but Hyder being ſtill engaged in dec 
war, and the expulſion. of the ſpe 
French from Mahie, conſidered a dra 
a matter of the utmoſt importance, ; 
it was at length determined to en. WW v2: 
counter the conſequences, Col. Wire, 


Brathwaite's rapid ſucceſs. in the 
reduction of that place, defeated 
Hyder's views for its preſervation; 
but he treated it upon all occaſions 
as an injury of a nature not to be 
borne, and in a manner, which 
indicated his determination of ob. 
taining in due time full ſatis 


faction. | tog 
Little doubt ſeemed now to re. fort 
main, as to the part which Hyder pol 
wauld take, whenever he was dil- cale 
engaged from the Maratta war; WW mu 
and this diſpoſition became ſoon Wil the 
more dangerous, from the number He 
of troops which the French were vice 
continually ſending to their Aff. don 
can iſlands of Mauritius and Bour- WW pidi 
bon; as well as the ſtrong {qua WW hor! 
dron which they not long after try 
diſpatched from Europe, * the wh: 
ſuppart of their intereſt in the ate 
Eaſt. Scans ag they 
Yet, with all this diſſatis faction ters 
and ill temper, on the ſide of Hy- WW leſs 
der Ally, the commander in chief Wi lity, 
of the Britiſh forces in India ha Ni 
(wh 


ſince recorded his opinion, by 4 
FEY written 


written minute in the councjl of 


ns. 

a Madras, and in terms which ſhew 

der a full conviction, that, notwith- 

eas tanding the affair of Mahie, and 

and an other ſubjects of jealouſy or 

Pl! difference, peace might not only 
of WW have! been ſtill preſerved, but an 

me advantageous and firm alliance 

as concluded between him and the 

r. company, if it had not been for 
the the untoward meaſures purſued 


with Bazalet Jung relative. to the 
Guntoor Circar. From that time 


declaring his ſentiments with re- 
ſpe& to the government of Ma- 
j 


ras. 8 | 
Althongh the Nabob of Arcot 
was moſt ſhamefully and culpably 


pended upon himſelf relative to 
preparation and defence, yet he 
was a vigilant watchman with re- 
ſpe& to the preſidency, and gave 
them repeat . of the ap- 
pwaching danger. He had been 
early in adviſing the wholeſome 
meaſure, of drawing the troops 
together in the Carnatic, and of 
forming one or two camps in ſuch 
politions, as would appear the beſt 
calculated for preſerving the com- 
munications, and for protecting 
the count y in caſe of invaſion. — 
He fated, in ſupport of his ad- 
vice, the ſuddenneſs of the trrup- 
tion, if it took place, and the ra- 
pidity with which the enemy's 
horſe would overſpread the coun- 
try; the difficulty and danger 
which would then attend every 
attempt to colle& the troops, if 
they lay ſcattered in remote quar- 
ters; and what would be ſcarcely 
leſs pernicious, the impracticabi- 
lityof procuring, under the gene- 
ral impreſſion of terror, ballocks, 
(which are generally uſed in India) 


tive coolies, or 
neceſſary to all armies in that 


indeed, Hyder held no reſerve in * 


negligent, in every thing that de- 


for the ſervice of the artillery, or 


a ſufficient number of thoſe na- 
rters, who are 


country, for the purpoſe of aſſiſt- 
ing in the 3 both of 
baggage and proviſions. He at 
the ſame time declared, that he 
had neither treaſures nor cavalry 
upon which he could found a hope 


of making an effectual reſiſtance. 5 


The nabob's intelligence and ad- 


vice were both e hut his 


rooted enmity to Hyder Ally ren- 
dered them ſuſpected, and pro- 
bably, not always without reaſon. 
He had long urged the preſidency 
to an alliance with the Marattas 
againſt Hyder; a propoſal, which 
if it had been otherwiſe approved 
of, the meaſures purſued on the 
other fide of India would have ren- 
dered impracticable, {ps 
Towards the cloſe of the year 
1779, the prefidency received in- 
telligence from the nabob, of the 


peace concluded between Hyder 


and the Marattas, wath ſome faint 
ſketch of the alliance formed be. 
tween.thoſe powers and the Nizam 
againſt the ves bear This was 
not at firſt credited, ' but by the 
end of the year was too well 
confirmed. Although the nature 


and extent of the new confederacy 


were not exactly known, yet, as 


"things ſtood, a peace of any ſort - * 


between Hyder and the Marattas, 
might have been conſidered as the 
ſignal of a war with the former. 
Though this ſeemed in ſome fort 


to be underſtood at Madras, and. 
that the ruinous conſequences of 


an invaſion of the Carnatic were 
fully diſplayed in their correſpon- 
dence with Bengal, yet that go- 
vernment relied ſo much upon an 
accommodation between the other 


914 | pre- 
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Stefidencies and the Marattas, as 
e certain s of averting the 
that it perhaps flackened 


evil 
their endeavours to provide for the ſtan 


| extremity in caſe of failure. 
ey did not believe that Hyder 
aſa have ventured upon a war, 
If the diſputes with the Marattas 
Were ſettled ; (an opinion which, 
however, appears ſufficiently -pro- 
blematical) and they perhaps de- 
pended too much upon the ac- 
Fommodating ſpirit of ths other 
parties. | * 
The governorof Fort St. George 
had already employed a private 
| omen to convey a letter to, and 


open a ſecret negociation with 


Hyder, hoping by a direct per- 
_ . fonal communication, to be able 
to ſettle or remove the exiſting 
differences, and at any rate to ac- 
quire a real knowledge of his ſen- 
timents. Hyder's anſwer to his 
letter, correſponded with the cold 
and haughty manner jn which he 
N the bearer of it. He ob- 
ved, that when a friendſhip, 
confirmed by a ſolid treaty, had 
fubſiſted between the company and 
Kim, he imagined it would daily 
increaſe, and not have been broken 
through, as he aſſerted it had been 
on our ſide; he ſaid, that out of 
conſideration for the friendſhip of 
_ the king of England and the com- 
pany, whom he had conſidered as 
one, but now thought otherwiſe, 
he had not yet taken vengeance. 
He concluded In the following ab- 
ropt lentences : — It is no mat- 
fer ! But if you, henceforth for- 
Fe getting all treaties and engage- 
ments of the company, ſtill are 
*© intent on breaking with me, 
„ what ady e can attend 
Fe writing to you ? — You are ac- 
% quainted with every thing ; it 


1 


-conclufion of the treaty in th 


e promiſes have been infringed.“ 


before to Bombay, relative to ſome 


rectors, in the, following month 
of February, that all —_— 
fions of a war with Hyder wer 
then over at the preſidency. But 
a letter which Hyder fent in the 


following month to the  . 
— was conſi- Nn 
ered by Admiral 8ir 


Edward Hughes, (who command. 
ed the Britiſh ſquadron in the In. 
dian ſeas) as containing ſuch evi. 
dent teſtimonies of his hoſtile dif. 

ofition, that he thought it hi; 

uty to diſpatch a copy of it hom 
to the gone of Wave. "This 
letter contained a ſhort but ex: 
plicit detail of various cauſes 0 
complaint which he had exhibitel 
againſt that government, from the 


1769, to the preſent time, 
* in a language un 
manner, which not only thewel 
that thoſe injuries were freſh in 
2 but likewiſe expreſſed: 
ſtrong ſenſe of their not being yet 
accounted for, It concludes with 
the following expoſtulation: 
When ſuch improper condud 
«& js 11 what engagement 
« will remain inviolate? I leayt 
«« 1t to the judgment of you and 
% your council to determine, ot 
*© whoſe part the engagementsant 


e expreſſed himſelf to tht 
fame purpoſe, in aletter of anſwer 
which he had written a ſhort time 


Engliſh gentlemen who had been 
impriſoned in his dominions, and 
whom he releaſed upon the appl!- 
cation of that orefideticy ; he in- 

| formed 


* 
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fried them}; after ſtating his 
complaints, that he had given 
orders to his officers to oppoſe b 
arms any future encroachment on 
his territories, by the 
4Ferences between him and'Bom- 
bay, he declared, that his reſenr- 
ments ſhould” Fall only on thoſe 
who were the authors of injuſtice. 
guch were the indications of the 
future ſtorm. AS the ſummer ad- 
was in motion 
Large bo- 


on the —— the Carnatic, 
jcufarly in the nei —_—_— 

of thoſe gauts, of difficult paſity 
through the mountains, which af- 
ford Ge only means to an army 
of penetrating into that country; 
great magazines were d, ar- 
tillery, and all the equipments of 
wir broug 
I, advanced from his * of 
tiers, 


. . 0 d 
and 2 evident marks were 
diſplayed on all hands of the ap- 
proaching danger. 

In this ſtate of things, the means 


of defence provided by the go- 
yernment Madras, and the 
Nabob of Arcot, in order to pre- 
ſerve the Carnatic, were not by 
any means fo abundant as might 


ht forward; Hyder him 


and he was ſor deeply in arreat- 
his officers and troops, | that alt 
difcipline and order had long been 


at an end, and mutiny and deſer- 


tion _— where Ln . Ned Ker 
army. His cavalry, in particu 

were totally ruined. They de. 
ſerted, that is to ſay, they marcheil 
off at noon day, with their horſes 
and arms, by whole regime 


theſe circumſtances, recovered and 
t back, by the rofity 

and public ſpirit of a Britiſh mi- 
tary officer, who advanced his 
whole fortune for the payment of 
their arrears. This gentleman 
being afterwards obliged to return 
to England for the recovery of his 
health, was exceedin 
for the money which he had ſb 
applied, until it was advanced on 
the nabob's account, by. the go- 
vernment of Madras. | 
On the other fide, the gevern- 
ment of Madras had a gallant and 
well difciplined army, amounting 
to ſomething about 30, doo effee- 
tive men; and had been lately 
reinforced by the arrival of Lord 
Macleod, with a new raiſed regi- 
ment, of a thouſand men, from 
England, But this force, which 


| 


ws. 
His beft regiment of horſe was; iti 


would have been ſo conſiderable 


in its effect, if collected and act- 


have been defired. It is neceſſary ing in a body, was rendered weak 


— 2 to relate the ſituation of 
That prince, through the ill 

vernment of his affairs, and a 
flipation of his treaſures, (for 
which it is difficult to account) 
was in debt to all the world; te 
the company, to his army, and 
to individuale. He borrowed from 
all who wonld lend, and never 
paid, His garriſons were without 
ſtores, ammunition or proviſions; 


and inert, by its being broken 
into ſmall parties, difperſed at 
great diſtances, whether in quar- 


ters, garriſons, or upon various 


detached fervices. A confiderable 

„ but much more fo with 
reſpect to the nature and value of 
the than their number, were, 
in this ſeaſon of danger, ſent to 
affit Gen. Goddard in the Guze- 
rat war. The applications from 
Bengal for this reinforcement, 


were, 
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were, however, too urgent not to 
de complied with. Others were 
in garriſon on the Malabar coaſt; 
| a- very valuable. detachment 
was in the Guntoor Circar, under 
the conduct of Col. Baillie. Thoſe 
immediately in the Carnatic were 
diſperſed in the manner we have be- 


fore obſerved. A ſcarcity of money 


uſually ſuperinduces every other 


: want. This misfortune now pre- 
vailed; and the troops were gene- 


rally deſtitute of all thoſe neceſſa- 
ties and means which could enable 
them to take the field. b 
Whether it proceeded from a 
ame of expoſing his ill conduct, 
or from ſome ſtrange pride or jea- 
louſy, no account could be ob- 


tained from the nabob, either now 
or for ſome years back, though 


earneſtly urged by the preſidency, 
of his military eſtabliſhment, or 
the ſtate or number of his troops. 
It was, however, known, that the 
uſual eſtabliſhment of his army, at 
ſome former periods, was — 
35,000 men ; a number which, if 
only in tolerable condition, that, 
joined to the company's forces, 


Would have ſecured the Carnatic 


againſt any invaſion. But indeed, 
the behaviour of his officers and 
troops, rendered their number of 


little conſequence. It is to be ob- 


ſerved, that upon the repeated in- 


telligence which the nabob con- 


veyed of Hyder's deſigns or move- 
ments, he was as conſtantly urged 
and warned by the preſidency to 
be prepared forThe worſt that could 
happen; not only by having his 
army, forts, and garriſons, well 
ſapplied and in good condition, 
but by diſcharging the large debts 
and arrears which he owed to the 
company, and thereby enabling 
them to act with vigour, in his 
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His plea of inability and povery, 


ill. conduct, which could pothbh 
than was neceſſary for making i 


laſt, and when he had actually pe 


-in the ys 7 ee of Madra 
codacil, had repeatedly - endes 
livered a few days after the inn 


them to the brink of deſtruction; 


with neglec and inſult ; * p 
. 1 . F 


ſupport - as well as their own. 


though treated as too incompr, 
henſible to be credited, broughtoy 
muoh ſevere from the preh, 
dent, relative to the unaccountahl 


produce ſuch a ftate of his affairs 

The preſidency ſeemed howeyy 
to have given no farther credit v 
the various intelligence receivel, 


the ground of their remonſtrance, 
All accounts of Hyder's deſign 
and of the movements of his force: 
were not only flighted, but at thy 


netrated into. the. Carnatic, th 
firſt intelligence of the invaſin 
was treated with the higheſt con. 
tempt at Madras; ſo that the 
burning.of. Conjeveram, four day 
after his entering the country, and 
the arrival of ſome of his hort 


were the firſt evidences of danger 
that were admitted. _, © 
Two members, however, of the 


voured to awaken the majority th 
a ſenſe of. the common danger; 
and particularly to collect the 
troops, and adopt other meaſure 
of preparation, neceſſary to the 
defence and prote&ion of the 
country. Another member of the 
council, but not of the ſelect con 
mittee, in a minute which he de. 


ſion, declared, without reſerve, 
That they had been long ap- 
proaching to that unhappy ſtate 
at which they were now arrived; 
that private miſmanagement, and 
not public calamity, had brougit 


that Hyder had long treated then 


* 
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ad for ſeveral months been al. 


embling a large army on the 
-ontiers, while his vakeel (or re- 
dent) was allowed to remain at 
adras, to give him daily intelli- 
ence of the effect his motions had 
pon that government, which re- 
ained inactive, and had neither 
eſolution to queſtion him about 
is intentions, or wiſdom to pro- 
ide againſt the danger. That 
hey had ſuffered their troops to 


emain ſcattered in different parts 
f the country, without ſtores or 


puns; that their garriſons were 
jot put in a ſtate of defence ; that 
jo- pains were taken to repleniſh 
n empty treaſury ; and that their 
ant of exertion on the imminence 
f danger, was equal to their want 
f timely precaution. 

Theſe ſevere ſtrictures on the 
ondut of government, accom- 
anied by many others not leſs ſo, 
xcited the warmeſt reſentment 
f: the prefidency. They pro- 
jounced Mr. Sadlier's obſerva- 
ions to be illiberal reflections on 
he conduct and meaſures of go- 
ernment, and the whole minute 
o be an inflammatory declama- 
jon, Which they attributed either 
ea ſhameful weakneſs, or to the 
noſt unworthy motives; and lay- 
ng hold of ſome expreſſions which 
hey conſtrued into a deſign of 
owing diſaffection among the peo- 
le at large, and others which 


alled in queſtion the authority of 


he ſelect committee, they made 
hem the grqunds of a vote, for 
uſpending that gentleman from 


is ſeat in the council, as well as 


rom the company's ſervice in ge- 
eral, Nor did the matter — 
here; but was followed by a 
hallenge from the commander in 
lief of the forces in the Carnatic. 


and proteſted 


The two gentlemen of the ſe- 
le& committee, whom we have 


| before-mentioned; (Mr. Johnſon 


and Mr. Smith) ſtrongly oppoſed, 
d - againſt» the act of 
ſuſpenſion, which they repreſented 


as irregular, violent, and unjuſt. 


They declared, that the repre- 
ſentation made by Mr. Sadlier, 
agreed in many particulars. with 
their own ſentiments ; that this 
would fully appear from their 
former remonſtrances upon the 
indolence and negligence which 
prevailed in that government with 
reſpect to preparation and defence. 
In proteſting againſt the violence 


of the meaſure of ſuſpenſion, they 


declare their apprehenſion, that 
the terror of the example was cal- 
culated to overawe the members of 
adminiſtration from a free decla- 
ration of their ſentiments ; they 
ſupport their imputation of in- 
juſtice on the ground, that no ſpe- 
cific charge was brought - againſt 
Mr. Sadlier, and that he was not 
heard in his defence; and they 
venture to intimate a ſuſpicion, 
that private reſentment, more than 
public utility, had cauſed the ſe- 
verity exerciſed againſt that gen- 
tleman. dey er 
Charges of neglea, with reſpect 
to the garriſons, ſtores, and the 
ſtate of the army for taking the 
field, by no means diſſimilar, tho? 
delivered in ſofter language, to 
thoſe brought by Mr. Sadlier, were 
afterwards delivered in council by 
the commander of the forces him- 
ſelf, In the mean time, Hyder 
Ally openly treated the conduct 
and councils of the government of 
Madras with ſuperlative contempt. 
He publicly declared his deter- 
mination to ruin the Carnatic, and 
to chaſtiſe the Engliſh, He had 
tried 
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11 fides, and the 

ned in every quarter, by the ene- 
ny; and theſe accounts were ge- 
erally - accompanied with repre- 
antations from the different gar- 
iſons, of their inequality to any 


F-Aual reſiſtance; and that with- 


put a ſpeedy material ſup 
= ores, they muſt EI 
zn eaſy prey to the invader. 

The Nabob anſwered 2 ur- 
gency of the preſideney, ex- 
— his part, and ſor ſpeedy 
applies of proviſions and meaps to 
nable the army to act, partly 
vith excuſes, and partly with re- 
proaches for their ineſs and 
inactivity. He promiſed, however, 
o procure ſupplies of oxen, ſheep 
and rice, in as number and 
qoantity as he could. That he 

duld exert himſelf to complete 
our regiments of cavalry, which 
ions 
pf the commander in chief, during 
de war; and he conſented, to 
make aſſignments of territory, for 
he ſume which ſhould be ad- 


by che company to pay his 


troops. 

Bat ſo defeftive was the” order 
eſtabliſhed in this prince's govern- 
ment, and ſo — were his 
miniters and council, in at all 
providing for thoſe ſadden emer- 
gencies 'which were to be expected 
in the preſent ſtate of invaſion and 
datiger, that his commander in the 
yery ſtrong and important fortreſs 
of Gingee, when, under the ap- 

henfton of an immediate attack 

Hyder, and though his own 
force and proviſion were totally 
incompetent to the tron of 
the place, yet refuſed to permit a 
Iritiſh officer, who was ſent with 
a reinforcement, to take any mea- 
lures for its defence, until he had 


Would be put under the di 


threat ' received ſpecific orders from his 


maſter for that pu Col. 
Brathwaite felt 
concern arrival at Ca- 
. md the defence of 
that important poſt in the Fands of 
a very inferior officer, and only 
20 of the Nabob's ſepoys ;* but his 


ſarprize was heightened, when 
_ commandant ſcrupled 
to receive even a ſupply of ammu- 


that petty 
nition from him, becauſe he had 


received no particular orders on 
the ſubject. The troops which 


that colonel was leading Pon- 


dicherry to join the army, aſter- 
reateſt 


wards tenced the 
diſtreſſes upon their march, through 


the ſame want of orders, Which 


the Nabob's renters made a 


tence, for abſolutely refufing to 


ſupply him with proviſions. 


Such was the fiate of vigour, - 


aration, 'which 
e fide of the de- 


concert, and 
appeared on 


fenders of the Carnatic, in this 


ſeaſon of imminent danger; and 
actual invaſion; when every day 
furniſhed new accounts of devaſta- 
tion and loſs: and there was 
ſcarcely a place from one 'end of 
the coaſt to the other that was not 
menaced, and in a ftate of alarm 
and confuſion. Nor were theſe 


confined to the Carnatic, ''Tip-- 


— Saib advanced with a great 
y of cavalry upon the northern 
Circars; whilſt, at the oppoſite 


extremity, different parties of the 


enemy were approaching to Ma- 
dura, and the 
velly country. In this ftate of 
things, the company's forces, tho? 
in excellent condition with reſpe& 
to diſcipline, and the goodneſs and 
ſpirit of the troops, were rendered 
incapable, from the cauſes already 
ſtated, of aſſembling, and conſe- 

quently 


ſurprize and 


rders of the Tini- 
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quently of acting with effect. And 


white the army, which way capa- 
in the field, was re- 
ſe impediments, the 
ſpirit of diſaffection and mutiny, hope 
which bad payment and long ar- 


ble of actin 
ſtrained by 


rears had ſpread through the Na- 


bob's garriſons, left little room for 


hoping, that they were not much 
more 


counter the danger, of maintain- 


in | I poſts. L 


now adopted, (although the 


ſcheme was well laid, and the 


qdeſign capable of good effect) ſunk 
under the prevalent fortune of the 
time. ; This was a plan committed, 
in the beginning of Auguſt, to the 
execution of Col. Coſby, for ſud- 
denly drawing together a conſi- 
derable body of troops from the 


nearer garriſons, to be joined by 


two regiments of the Nabob's ca- 
valry, with a view of cutting off 
ſome great convoys of ſtores and 


iſions, which were to come 


through the paſſes, in their way 


from Hyder's country to the ſup- 


ply of his army: | 

Notwithſtanding the provoking 
and unexpected delays which oc- 
curred in collecting the troops, 
Coſbyꝰs activity and bravery might 


ſtill have been crowned with ſuc- 


_ cels, if it had not been for the 
general diſaffection of the country 

eople,. and the treachery of the 
Nabob's ſervants and officers. 
While the former not only refuſed 
to communicate any true informa- 


tion, whether with reſpect to the 


enemy or-to the country, and were 
induſtrious in forging falſchoads, 
on purpoſe to millead that com- 
132. 5 


iſpoſed to wiſh for and ac- 
ceelerate a change of maſters, than 
to undergo the hardſhips, or en- 


their e 
The only meaſure that carried. 
any appearance of vigour that was 


in procuring a ſpeedy ſup 
| | bullocki 
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mander, the latter were no leh 
diligent in giving; the moſt exay 
intelligence to Hyder of all his 
motions. By theſe means, thy 
of an enterprize which mi 

have had great effect in changiny 
the fortune of the war, was ng 
only overthrown ; but it was with 
great difficulty, and no ſmall ex. 
ertion of diligence and aQtivity, 
that Coſby's party eſcaped bein 
cut off, in his endeavours to joi 
the army; which he only effectel 
upon the retreat from Conjeverat, 
in the middle of the followiny 
N 

n the mean time, 

an attack made by Aug, 1oth, 
Hyder's horſe, upon the village 
and gardens about the Mount, 
brought the alarm immediately 
home to Madras; and occaſioned 
conſultations for the throwing uy 
of ſome works to cover the black 
town. The army had been or 
dered to aſſemble at Con jeveram 
but on the day preceding the mid. 
dle of the month, the general in. 
formed the ſelect committee, that 
this deſign could not be effected, 
through the want of bullocks u 
convey a ſufficient quantity of pro 
viſions 3 the country people, to 
prevent their falling into the hand 
of the enemy, having conveyed 
them to diſtant places of refuge. 
He therefore adviſed, that the 
Mount ſhould now be made the 
place of geyeral rendezvous, when 
the. troops ſhould- remain, until 
eight days. proviſions could be 
collected, and the means of con- 
veyance procured; when the arm 
ſhould immediately proceed on it 
march. This being agreed to, 
another application was made t0 
the Nabob! to urge his 3 
ly 0 


* 
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zullocks and. proviſions; and far- 
ger requiring, that he ſhould ap- 
oint ſome perſon of diſtinction 
ind conſequence to refide with, 
nd attend to the wants of the ar- 
ny, in order that their future 
applies might be regular and con- 
int. | 

Hyder, after menacing Gingee, 
nd ſome other places with a ſiege, 
i a blind only to his real deſign, 

uddenly marched, and fate down 
vefore Arcot, on the 21ſt. of Au- 
oft, © This circumſtance forward- 
d the Nabob's anſwer to the late 
pplication ; in which, he remind- 
d the committee- of the ſtores of 
ill kinds which he had laid up in 
eweral of his forts ; and intreated, 
hat they would order the army to 
narch immediately to the relief of 
us capital, where, he aſſured them, 
hat the troops ſhould be plenti- 
ully ſupplied with every neceſſary 
hey wanted. However Hyder en- 
leavoured to cover his deſign upon 
cot, it had been ſo far pene- 
rated, or ſuſpected, that a con- 
liderable' detachment of the _ 
pany's had been previouſly 
22 important Fortreſs of 
Vellore, which arrmyed in time for 
he reinforcement obthat g. 
t was in 2 few days after Hyder 
myeſted Arcot, that it was found 
eceſſary at Madras, that Sir 
Hector Monro ſhould quit the 
committee for the camp; and he 
accordingly proceeded on the 25th 
to take « command of the —— 
at the Mount. 

We have already ſeen, that Col. 
Baillie commanded the company's 
forces in the Guntoor Circar. 
The orders which that officer had 
from time to time received ſince 
the invaſion took place, were va- 
nous and contradictory, and had 


t garriſon. 


occaſioned no ſmall ' claſhing of 


opinions in the ſelect committee at 


Madras. His firſt, and ſome ſub- 


ſequent inſtructions, went to the 
direct attack of Hyder's dominions 
in that quarter, particularly to the 
reduction of the Cuddepah coun- 
try ; with, however, a diſcretion- 
ary latitude to the exerciſe of his 
own judgment, in 1mmediate] 
directing his operations to th 
particular parts, where it might 
appear at the time they were moſt 
likely to prove effective. Theſe 
orders were ſtrongly oppoſed and 
proteſted againſt by two members 
of the committee; who ſtated va- 
rious reaſons to ſhew, that Baillie's 
detachment ſhould be immediately 
directed to march forward with the 


utmoſt expedition, and to join the 


army, at its then intended ren- 
dezvous near Conjeveram. 
Advices being ſoon after re- 
ceived from Baillie, that the near- 
neſs of Hyder's cavalry to the 
ſouthward, with the overflowin 
of the Kriſtna on the northward, 
had, on both fides, ſo contracted 
the fources, and interrupted the 


_ courſe of his ſupplies of proviſion, 


that the providing ſubſiſtence for 
the forces became every day more 
alarming and precarious; and, 
what was no leſs alarming, that 
he was apprehenſive of not bei 
able much longer to detain the 
bullocks neceſſary for a march, 
and without which the army could 
not in any circumſtance at all 
move. Theſe advices occaſioned, 
on the laſt day of July, ſome en- 
largement of that commanders 
inſtructions; he being authorized, 
by the diſpatches then forwarded, 
to march towards the preſidency, 
if he ſhould find it abſolutely im- 
practi.*ule to ſubſiſt the forces, 
either 
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either in the enemy's country, or 
from ſome other quarter. 

Dut as the danger at home ap- 
_. proacked. more near, and became 
every day more urgenf, the com- 
mittee, very ſoon after, thought 
it neceſſary to become converts to 
the original opinion of the two 
' diffenting members, and to diſ- 

ch accordingly an expreſs to 
el. Raillie, with orders to march 
towards the preſidency at all e- 
vents; but with an avaricious eye 
Bill to more diſtant ſervice, adviſed 
dim to take fuch a route, as might 
. poſfibly afford him an opportunity 
. - " of cutting off ſome of the enemy's 
convoys. 
by this indeciſion with reſpect to 
Baillie's detachment, though not 
amounting to very many days, 
was the means of producing 
fatal ca that followed, 
the effects of which will be long 
' remembered, and late, if ever, 


\, - The onl alry 
5 2 only cav 

4 25th. zn the army at St. 
Thomas's Mount, was a fingle 
regiment belonging to the Nabob. 
Upon the arrival of the general, 
Sir Hector Monro, in the camp, 
this regiment. totally refuſed ſerv- 
ing any langer, unleſs their ar- 
rears were immediately diſcharged. 
The Ameer, a principal officer of 
the Nabob's, who was preſent, 
notwithſtanding the greatneſs. of 
the exigency, when the fate of 
his maſters capital was depending, 
refuſed to comply with the — 
The continuing obſtinate, 
the pemedy adopted was to break 
the ——— and to ſtrip them of 
their horſes and arms. Seventeen 
black officers, and about ſixty of 
the men, offered to ſerve in a new 


_ under the company, and 


The delay occaſioned 


the field, yet the excellency 


them to 


would produce a 


were gladly accepted 
neral; the "reſt of the ? 
troopers were ordered to be fey 
under a quand, as priſoners, þ 
Madras; but the Ameer, on th 
following morning, - took an en 
8 of enliſting them all iay 
is own body guard. Such yg 
the diſpoſition and attention ty 
that prince's ſervice and intereſ 
then appeared among hy 


5 
. daß 


whic 


principal ſervants. 


The continual rain which nay 
fell, had ſwelled the rivers in fud 
a degree, as to render the wy 
from the Guntoor nearly impaſy 
ble: which, beſides greatly mt 
tarding the march of Baillie's « 
tachment, incommoeded and dil, 
treſſed the troops exceedingly, 
Although Sir Hector Monte 
force at the Mount was fo totaly 
inferior in point of number, »y 
not to ſeem by any meang equal 
the encounter of Hyder's _ 1 
troops, along with the fine tra 
of artillery that accampani 
them, was no ſmall counter-t 
lance to the great ſuperiority « 


the Enemy in other reſpects, au 


the junction of Baillie's corps, | 
was expected, would have enable 
any enterprit 

In theſe circum 
eral conſidered 
movement toward 


with effect. 
ſtances, the 
that a-forw 


, Arcot, would probably alarm Hy 


der ſo much, as to induce himt 
raiſe the ſiege of that place; anc 
that the junction with Baill 
ter or mot 
timely effect, by its taking plac 
at Conjeveram, which was ne 
forty miles on the way to his 0 
jet, than it would, by wait 
for his arrival at St. Thomas! 


Mount. It is true, that Cone 
vera 
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am was entirely out of Baillie's 
ret way, and neceſſarily led 
m to change his courſe conſider- 
ly to the weſtward ; but no idea 
1s then enteftained; of any dan- 


ror difficulty that could occur in 
© motions cf the engemy. The an- 
ſwer made by this agent of the 


aking good the junction. 
Under this determination, dif- 
tches being forwarded to Baillie, 
th inſtructions for the new courſe 
was to take, the army was or- 


red to mareh from the Mount. 


ch was the wretched ſtate of 
ings at this time, that it was 
th the greateſt difhculty, (after 
month's preparation or alarm, 
I within fix miles of Madras) 
at the general could procure 
cht day's rice for the army; 
ile che collecting of draught 
locke was ſo impracticable, 
t the Sepoys were obliged to 
half this proviſion on their 

ks, The whole force was only 

put 6,000 men; but of theſe, 
re Lord Macleod's and a com- 
ny's regiment” of Europeans; 
fides a company or two of Eu: 
jean grenadiers, belonging to 
ler tegiments, and zoo artil- 


They arrived in "four. 
"Jay's march at Conjeve- 
n, being harraſſed by the ene- 
$"hofrſe;* which followed and 
g on all fides of them 2 
Way; but they were much 
re incommoded by the violence 
the raius than by the enemy; 
their condition was not mend- 
by finding the whole country 
der water at their arrival. An 
der from the Nabob attended 
coming of the army at Conje- 
am, who was ta conduct them 
their way to Arcot. To him 
general immediately applied 
procure proviſtons, as well for 
OL, XXV. 


was expected to have, taken 


the troops preſent, as for thoſe 
that were expected on the follow - 
ing day; accompanied with a re- 
quifition N 7 urgent, that he 
would uſe all poſſible means to ob- 
tain intelligence of the ſtate and 


Nabob's, is perhaps without a 


a 7 upon any ſimilar occaſion. 


e told the general, that he was 
under orders to attend him, but 
that he had no authority to pro- 
cure either proviſions or ihtelli- 
gence, =As there was only four 
days proviſion left, the army had 
no other reſource than to encoun- 
ter the difficulties of the weather, 
and the danger df the enemy's 
horſe, by collecting paddy, as ths 
growing rice is called, in the open, 

ut overflowed ſurrounding coun- 
try. 2 3 
HFyder Ally, as the general fore- 
ſaw, raiſed the ſiege of Arcot, 
upon his movement towards Con- 
jeveram ; but what had not been 
expected, he threw his army in 
ſuch a manner acroſs the courſe 
which Baillie's detachment were 
making to that place, as to pre- 
vent the intended junction. This 
lace 
the day after the arrival of the 


army; but Baillie, before the in- 


tervention of the enemy, was for 
ſome days ſtopped, at no great 
diſtance, by the ſudden riſing of a 
ſmall river in his way. For about 
a week after the arrival of the ar- 
my in the neighbourhood of Con- 


jeveram, it rained almoſt conti- 


nually by day and night, and the 
waters were out in fuch a degree, 
that they were obliged to change 
the ſi tuation of their encampment 
to higher ground; whilſt the in- 


duſtry of the troops, in collecting 


- [8] paddy, 


Arxcot, of his having croſſed the this prodigious ſuperiority of for 


- © high ground an the Trepaſſore diſtreſſing circumſtances in 


\ 
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paddy, and beating the rice from fantry, 12 pieces of cannon, 2 
the ftraw, was no more than ſuffi. 18,000 cavalry, the whole bei 
cient for their preſent ſubſiſtence. compoled of the beſt troops in hy 
Such was the ſtate of intelligence army, to join the former party, 
under all thefe difficulties, that, an united and deciſive . a 
excepting the accidental report of They encountered Col. Bail- 
* the firſt account which lie at a place called Perim- 
the general received of II +: oi bancum, where he made the ng 
having quitted his ground before maſterly diſpoſitions to withſtu 


un 


"River Palaar, and being encamp- Aſier an gxceedingly ſevere 
ed within five miles of his front, well - fought action, of ſew 

0 Se + 2d. Was from one of his own hours continuance, the enen 
Sept. 3d. _ficers, who was out up- were routed, and Baillie gained 
on detached ſervice. In two days complete a victory, as a tw 
after he received intelligence fiom want of cavalry, and the ſmall 
Col. Baillie, of his having at of his number, could poſſibly 
| gay croſſed the river, which had mit. Through theſe circumftang 
unfortunately barred his paf- he loſt his baggage ; and that 


"—_—:; a number of brave men was u 
8 Pot that officer was now doomed vitable. His whole force did! 
to meet with more unſurmountable exceed three or four battalion 
| obſtacles. On the day after the Sepoys, and from one to two co 
general had received this advice, panies of European artillery, T 
the enemy's army 'made a great event ſhewed the ſuperior 
movement to the north-eaſt, which lence of thoſe troops. 
induced Sir Hector Monro to The conqueror now experiem 
change his potion likewiſe, and 2 new and ſtrange ſituation 
to advance about two miles, to à things; being reduced to them 


Road, which was the way that the arms of victory. The Engl 
expected detachment was to come. camp was within a few mils 
By theſe movements, the hoſtile but Hyder's whole army lay full 
camps were brought within two his way; and, if any advantg 
miles of each other; the enemy were to be derived from his prek 
lying about that diftance to the poſt, he could not retain th# 
left of the Engliſh. | threugh the want of proviki 
 Hyder's view in this movement, He accordingly diſpatched an 0 
was to cover and ſupport the great preſs to the general with ani 
attack, which he intended that count of his ſituation; ſtatingt 
- day upon Bailhe's detachment. loſs he had ſuſtained in the i 
He had already ſent his brother- action, which rendered him iger 
in-law, Meer Saib, with 8, ooo pable of advancing; and the 
' Horſe, upon that ſervice; who being poſſibility of continuing when 
gallantly repulſed on the preceding was. He accordingly urged i 
day, he, immediately after this neceſſity, holding out, at the 
movement, detached his ſon, Tip- time, the fulleſt confidence, of 
Po 2 6,000 regular in- being ſpeedily extricated, by! 

* f 4 ar * 


— — 


val of the army at Perimba- 


eu 
1 
Y, 


* 
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eum 3. E Wy 
"The. general's ſituation, upon 
his occaſion, was undoubtedly 
ery difficult. 
n 2 dilemma; where the hazard 
ad danger were ſo balanced 'on 
oth ſides, that the determination 
yhich to take, ſeemed to be a mat- 
er rather of fortune, than of judg- 
nent. The queſtion was, whether, 
or the put poſe of extricating Bail- 
e's detachment, which was to be 
onfidered as a matter of abſolute 
eceſiity, he ſhould, with the very 
nferior farce under his command, 
we Hyder every poſſible ad van 
age ovet him in a general action, 
y adyancing with the army into a 
at and open country, where the im- 
genſe cavalry of the enemy could 
& upon them on every ſide with 
he utmoſt effect? Or, whether he 
ould etideavour to attain his ob- 
A at Jeſs apparent hazard, by 
ding ſuch a reinforcement to 
allie; as would enable him. to 
uh forward to the camp, in de- 
ite of the enemy. In the former 
iſe, beſides the diſadvantage we 
ye mentioned, the army muſt 
ave abandoned their only pro- 
hop, confifting in a pagoda full 
paddy, which they had collected 
dee their arrival, This the ene- 
would immediately have ſeized, 
ell as the poſt of Conjeveram, 
d the ſtrong grounds which they 
ad quitted. Thus the army 
ould have been equally deſtitute 
ſhelter, and expoſed to the 


anger of flarving, upon its return 


om Perimbaucum. Nor was the 
der part of the alternative with- 


t its full hare of difficulty, ha- 


ud, and dan 7. ) 
This was, —.— adopted; 


bd Col. Fletcher, an officer of 


He found himſelf 


ſacks 


diſtinguiſhed merit, appointed 
with a ſtrong detachment, com- 
poſed of the flower and molt ative 
poet of the army; to the relief of 
Baillie, The force upon this ex- 
pedition, conſiſted of the grenadier 
id light infantry companies of 
Lord Mackeod's highland gi, 

iment, two other companies 
uropean grenadiers, one com- 
pariy of Sepoy markſmen, and ten 
companies of Sepoy gtenadiers. 
As their ſecurity depended upon 
the remoteneſs and difficulty of 
their way, as well as the filence 
and ſecrecy of their march, Fletch- 
er refuſed four fix-pounders which 
were offered, and ſet out from the 
p at nine o'clock at night. 


| Thou h the men left their knap- 


th 


bind, it was thought ne- 
ceftary that they ſhould carry two 
day's rice, with ſome biſcuit and 
arrack, to provide agaiilt the pe- 
nury at Perimbancum. 5 
Hyder had ſuch” excellent in- 
telligence in the Engliſh camp, 
that he kad an early and exact 
knowledge, not only of the de- 
ſigu, but of the particular circum- 


ſtances relative to Fletcher's de- 
tachment; the time, the route, the 
number and nature of Iris troops, 
and even their proceeding without 
artillery, were all faithfully com · 


municated by his ſpies He ac- 
cordingly ſent a ſtrong body of 
forces to intercept and cut off the 
detachment on their way; but 
Col. Fletcher, by a ſiagular {a+ 
gacity, having conceived ſome 
tuſpicion of his guides, ſuddenly 
changed his route, and by a wide 
cixcuitous ſweep, through rices 
fields and fwamps to the right, he 
by that means, and the cover of 
the night, evaded the danger. 
The late defeat of Meer and 
(E] 2 Tippoo - 


. the 


he 
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Tippoo Saib, by a force fo totally 
inferior in point of number, had 
greatly damped the ſpirit of the 
s yſore army ; but the account of 
Fletcher's junction with Baillie, 
ſpread univerſal diſmay through 
their camp.' 'The foreign officers 
were particularly alarmed. They 
conſidefed the whole as a maſterly- 
ſtroke of generalſhip, by whic 
the army would be encloſed, and 
being attacked on both ſides at 
once, that nothing but ruin could 
enſue. Under this-1mprefſion, Col. 
Lalhe, with moſt of the native 
eneral officers, ſtrongly remon- 
ed with Hyder, on the neceſ- 
ſity of immediately breaking up 
his camp, and repaſſing the Pa- 
laar, to avoid the immediate dan- 
ger, which they otherwiſe conſi- 
2 as inevitable. Hyder him- 


ſelf was undetermined how to act, 
and ſeemed to be giving way to 


neral ſentiment, when the ar- 
rival of two of his ſpies from Con- 
jeveram, ſuddenly changed the 
ſtate of things. The aſſurances 


given by theſe, that the Enyliſh 


army was perfeQly quiet in camp, 
and that the ſmalleſt aration 


was not making, nor in fact any 


- deſign of a movement entertain- 
ed, at once determined Hyder's 
conduct. The Europeans ſtill, to 
a man, held their former opinion. 
They conſidered the — 
as too extraordinary, and even too 
near an impoſſibility, to be at all 
credited. They accordingly con- 
claded, that the ſpies had fold 
Hyder; and that his facility in 
giving way to the deception, had 
rendered his ruin inevitable. Lal- 
ly, however, went once more to 
Hyder, to urge the neceſſity of 
ſending off, at any rate, the guns 
-  afid infant. | 
x46 > 3 


- 
. . 


could make it. 


by zo regiments of diſciplint 


In tne mean time the trap 
preparing, and laid with no ſm} 
degree of art, ability, and judy. 


ment, for the unfortunate cory 


that were under the command d 
Barllie and Fletcher. The ind 
covert and difficult ground on ths 
road which they were to paſs, wa 
occupied and enfiladed by ſevery 
batteries of cannon; and as the 
time and circumſtances of they 
march were known, large bodix 
of the beſt foot in Hyder's arm, 
lay in ambuſcade on either fide; 
he himſelf, with almoſt his whds 
force, being in readineſs to fy 
port the attack. While theſe rel 
diſpoſitions were making, or ul. 
ing effect, which, by degrees, o: 
eupied all the valuable part « 
Hyder's army, a cloud of irregi 
lar cavalry' were employed in u 
rious motions on the ſide of Coy 
jeveram, in order to attract the 
tention of the Engliſh camp. 

| Juſt at day light, Sept. 10h 
Baillie's corps was P. 10 
perceived by the enemy, advan 
ing into the very center of th 
toils which they had laid for then, 
They marched in column, and th 
firſt notice they had of their da: 
ger, was the opening of a bit 
tery of twelve guns, loaded will 
grape ſhot, which poured in up 
their right flank. fn half an how, 
57 pieces of cannon were brought 
ſo to bear, as to penetrate into ere 
part of the Britiſh line; and by i 
ven o' clock, the action was becom 
as general, as ſuch a handful « 
men, engaged with fo vaſt a hol 
Such a conflict la 
ſeldom been heard of; nor will i 
example render it common in tit 
practice. Surrounded and attac. 
ed on all ſides by 25,000 caval 
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Sepoy infantry, beſides Hyder's 
uropean corps, and a numerous 
rtilery, generally playing upon 
hem within grape ſhot diſtance, 
et this invincible column ſtood 
rm and undaunted, and repulſed 
yery charge made by the Myſore 
army, with a prodigious ſlaughter 
of their braveſt men. Some En- 
opean gentlemen who were upon 
buſineſs in Hyder's camp, and 
thereby became ſpectators of the 
battle, while they beheld with 
dmiration the cool and intrepid 
-ountenance preſerved by the com- 
nander, and by his unequalled 
allowers, were ſtill ſtruck with 
reater aſtoniſhment, in the midſt 
of all the tumult and danger of ſo 
equal a conflict, to ſee their ya- 
jous evolutions performed, with 
2 preciſion and ſteadineſs, which 
would have gained applauſe in the 
xevlated exerciſes of a field day. 
Col. Baillie had only ten pieces 
of cannon ; but theſe were ſo ex- 
cellently ſerved, that they kept 
up an unremitting fire, and made 
great havock among. the enemy 
during the whole 1 
After a dubious conteſt of three 
hours, victory began, at half paſt 
nine o' clock, to declare for the 
Engliſh ; the flower of the Myſore 
cavalry, after many bloody re- 
pulſes, were at length entirely de- 
feated, with great ſlaughter, and 
driven back upon the main body; 
and the right wing, compoſed of 


Hyder's beſt forces, was thrown - 


into diſorder, and began to give 
way, Hyder himſelf, deſpairing 


of keeping his infantry much- 


longer in the field, prepared for 
a retreat, A rapid and maſterly 
movement, from the right to the 
center, made at the inſtant b 

Col. Baillie, confirmed this ail. 


tune of the day. 


le 
poſition, and ſeemed entirely to 
decide the fortune of the day. 
Orders were accordingly given to 
Lally to draw off the _ artillery, - 
and to the cavalry to cover the 


retreat. | 


At this moment of joy, exulta- 


tion, and triumph, as well for un- 
hoped deliverance, as for victory, 
on the one fide, and of diſappoint- 
ment and diſmay on the other, an 
unforeſeen. and unavoidable miſ- 
fortune, ſuddenly changed the for- 


From whatever fatality it 
ceeded, the tumbrils which * 
tained the ammunition, ſuddenly 
blew up, with two dreadful ex- 
ploſions, in the center of the Bri. 


tiſh lines. One whole face of their 


column was entirely laid open, and 


their artillery. overturned and de- 
ſtroyed. Though the deſtruction 


of men was great, the total loſs of 
ammunition was ſtill more dread- 
ful to the ſurvivors. Tippoo Saib 
inſtantly canght the moment af 
advantage, and, without waiting 
for orders, fell with the utmoſt ra- 
pidity, at the head of the Mogul 
and Carnatic korſe, into the broken 


ſquare, which had not yet time in 


any degree to recover its order or 
form ; and the cavalry. being ſpee- 


dily followed by the French corps, 
and by the- fir 


line of infantry, 
the fate of that gallant band was 


no longer doubtful. After the 


rodigies of valour which they had 
fo nobly exhibited, the brave Se- 
poys were almoſt to 4 man cut to 
A ; 
Col. Baillie, though already ſe- 
verely wounded, rallied the Eu- 
ropeans, and under the fire of the 
whole immenſe artillery of the 


enemy, gained a little eminence, 
and forming a new ſquare, theſe 


[E] 3 invin- 


oo] 
ipineible relicks of the field, 


fpliting only with their ſwords, 
and hy ſoldiers with their bay- 
6nets, and ntl of them grievouſly 
wounded, refifted and repulſed 
the enemy in thitteen different at- 
tacks; until at length, incapable 
f withſladding the tortents of 
en troops that were contintially 
borne oo upon them, they were 
ene down and trampled under 
by the hofſe and elephants. 
* of the ſtill u conquered 
| feng foldiers, ants, cat down 
asd nitfertbly wotinded; diſdained 
10 accept of quarter, and as they 3 
lay upon the round, continued to 
thraft ferceff with their bayonets 
t man and horſe that approached, 
bg «#4 utation mniote Highly 
1 1. dezrl; pit 
| 51 Thi E 
Fn ah aüce, in whit 
rr ob1y difligvIſtable 
1 er ur frog Enropeans ih 
1 bad and deſpetate ation, | 
The jo bn the En gli fide 
Bas been Patibuff chinas, from 


| Fs to Saen Pegel 5 


1 et 
The 10% f eden be $ probably 
" Heateſt t e at * mk 
. refpe to the Sepoys, 
| fant and lapeßted Cot, 225 
| one of the number of brave 
7 gn, ofleery wha lay on the 
eld. ft is indeed 4 matter of no 
mall wonder, 20 any of them 
_ Have Tos ie rage of 
tuck a carnage." Col. Baillie. with 
ſomething about 200 Europeans, 
Pete, howeyer, made priſoners. 
;eſs mercy has offen been ſhewn, 
In conflicts of mych leſs blood and 
ſeverity, 
Chriſtians. Col. Baillie, ftript, 
ZJoxely wounded in three places, 
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withdut animunjtion; the officers 


between Europeans ard 


and covered with blood, uy 
hrought in that condition beſin 
Hyder, The conquetor, enray 
at is loſs, and at the fame ny 
intoxicared by his ſudden and u 
expected ſucteſs, with that roup 
barhariſm in war, which only Fi 
ropean manners have yet beer jj 
in ſome ſort to ſubdue, 1s faid g 
wth inſulted his brave " Priſhe, 
y the haug ghty and im Eton 
tone of His exültation. Baill 
difdainin to fink under misst 
tune or danger, ind natitly 
eral to his. ſon, an we ts the ot 
eral officers Who were pref 
17 — g if the Fete was not in hi 
8, until 
IK by a difaſt ſer which no hum 
fore fight could have prevented! 


This fatal diſaſter is ſaid to han 
proceeded from the 170 powdg 
n bags b 


Which was conveye 
Col. Fletchet's Setdchmente 2ni 
which there had not been time fo 
ſhiftihy into proper þatkag es. Ai 
every t ching relating to to fight 
and extraordinary 2. action be 
totes intereſting, t probabh 
will not be thoug t tg minute td 
relate the account given by an EI 
ropean reſident at Hyder's. cout 
(who was preſent at the actio, 
and is faid to be a military office 
of diſtinction in the ſervice of hi 
own country] of the behaviour d 
the priſoners. This ingenious fo. 
reigner, who ſeems . to have fel 
all the f mpathy of a brave rh 
in the fate of the troops, fay 
of them: — Officers and mes 
«« ſupported their misfortune wit 
ce that haughty, ſullen fortitude 
„% which is t e characteriſtic a 
«© their country.“ 

The Myſore army purchaſ 
their victory very Ah. Tie 
ſlaughter fe felt al moſt entirely „ 
7 thel 


he was deprived 
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ir beſt troops; and is ſaid to 
yr been © vent, that if a 
Lerticular account of the loſs could 
de obtained, the amount would 
| incredible. It is likewiſe 
aid, that if the Conjeveram army 
id come up, at any time during 
he engagement, previous to the 
Fital event of the tutebrils, Hyder 
ould not have been able to carry 
u Stigle gun, or a ſingle battalion 
of the feld. He appeared in the 
geld mounted on an elephant; and 
it is faid, was fired at five times by 
an Engliſh artillery officer. Hyder 
wis fill ſo apprehenfive of the 
ſuppoſed danger of his ſituation, 
that only upon a flying rumour of 
vir Hector Monro's army advanc- 
ne upon him, he precipitately 


abandoned the feld of battle, 
and retreated, in great confu- 
ſion, to a place called the Round 
Walls, leaving a great part of his 
8 and all the wounded be- 


hidd, But upon receiving infor- 
mation there, that the Engliſh 
atmy had abandoned their artil- 
lety, and were retreating towards 
Chingleput, he inftantly diſpatch- 
ed af the freſh and irregular ca- 
valry in purſuit, who returned 
ſucceſsfully, loaded with ſpoil, 
and ſufficiently incumbered with 
wounded priſoners. ** 

It appears that the Conjeveram 
army had advanced on that unhap- 
py G N along the Tre paſſore 
road, in order to meet the expected 
detachments; and that they both 
heard the firing, and ſaw the 
ſmoke, on their left; but at too 
great a diſtance for their coming 
vp before the firing ceaſed. It 
would ſeem, that no notion was 
entertained of Hyder's advancing 
with his whole army to action; 
that the firing was conſidered as 


71 


proceeding only from the deſul tor 
attacks of his cavalry; and he | 


too great a confidence was pl 


in Baillie's ſucceſs againſt every 
obſtacle. The repeated firing of 
the appointed number of ſignal 
cannon, without any tetarn bein 
made, along with the dead ſtill- 
neſs which on all ſides prevailed, 
began to afford ſome melancholy 
preſages of diſaſter, (though no- 
thing near ſo bad as it really was 
when, at length, the arrival 1 
ſucceflion of two or three wounded 
Sepoys, who had the fortune 
ſingly to _ from the carnage, 
although their relation was ind 
ſtinct and diſtracted, catried ſut 
teſtimonials about them, as left no 
longer a doubt of the fatal event. 
he army, both officers and 
men, Europeans and natives, were 
tung with anger and with grief, 
almoſt to madneſs, at the de- 
ſtruction of their friends and ſel- 
lows. . They were accordingly, 
without regard to ſtrength or con- 
dition, almoſt outragedus in their 
deſire, to take an immediate and 
ſevere revenge on the enemy, — 
Undoubted!y, in that remper, it 
would have been no eaſy matter 
to withſtand their ff But the 


2 Who was ful ſenſible of 
| 


e weakneſs of his force, and who 
ſiw and knew the critical ſituation 
of affairs, found it neceſſary to 
reſtrain this impetuoſity. He was 
totally bninformed as to the ſtate 
and circumftances of Hyder's ar- 
my, and ignorant of the preat 
loſs they had ſuſtained 1n the late 
action. His own was too certain 
he had loſt the flower of his army. 
His proviſions were likewiſe within 
a day or two of being exhauſted ; 
his weakneſs, and want of cavalry, 
rendered the procuring a ſupply 

. Im- 


1 4 


impracticable; his retreat was lia- 
ble to be cut off, and the army 


through mere hunger, to-ſurrender 
at diſcretion, without ſtriking a 
| blow. The conſequence would 
be, the loſs of Madras, and of the 
whole Carnatic. | | 
However ſufficient theſe cauſes 
were, and however well. founded 
. thoſe deductions and meaſures 
Which aroſe from them, the greateſt 
. drſeontent prevailed in the army, 


and nothing but cenſure and re- 


proach. was to be heard. This 
temper and. diſpoſition was ſpread 
even among the officers ; and went 
do far, as it was ſaid, as to put an 
end to all friendly intercourſe be- 
© tween: the general and the noble- 
man whocommanded the regiment 
belonging to the crown, which, as 
we have ſeen, had ſome time be- 
fore arrived from Europe. The 
\ orders for a retreat, for ſpiking the 
heavy artillery, and deſtroying the 
camp equipage and baggage, not 
only increaſed theſe diſcontents, 
but are ſaid to have produced 
an unequalled ſcene of diſorder 
and confuſion, Such-a ſeries of 
. Joſs and diſfrace, was new to the 
troops, and could ill be borne by 
them. It. was impoſſible that a 
retreat could be well and orderly 
conducted under ſuch circum- 
_ Kances; and to theſe are to be 
charged the loſs which the army 
ſuffeted, through the purſuit of 
Hyder's cavalry, on- their return 
to Chingleput, il 
32th, At _ Chingleput, they 
were joined on the day of 
their arrival, by the forces which 
Col. Colby had collected for the 
enterprize againſt Hyder's con- 
yoys, conſiſting of ten companies 


of . Sepoy grenadiers, about an 
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might beſurrounded, and obliged, - 


tune, a very different face of 


bers of the ſelect committee made 


him in a great degree independent 


moſt ruinous conſequences ; partl- 


the full and perfect information 


times, and in ſome inſtances long 


equal number of battalion ay 
light infantry companies, wig 
two regiments of the Nabob', g 
valry, Small as this reinforg, 
ment was, if it could have join 
the army before the late misfy. 


fairs might probably have appen, 
ed, The want of proviſon 
obliged the army to proceed frog 
Chingleput to the neighbourhay 
of Madras, where they were en. 
camped, rag” 

The terror and confuſion which 
now reigned in the Carnatic, n 
be much more eaſily imagined tha 
deſcribed, The danger ſeeme 
every where immediate; and Mz. 
dras itſelf, deſtitute as it was f 
proviſions, and of moſt or all a 
the neceſſaries eſſential to defence, 
trembled under the apprehenſion 
of a ſiege. This ſtate of difficulty 
and danger was rendered ſtill mon 
hopeleſs, by the difſentions which 
prevailed in .the government; if 
not by its conduct. 'T'wo mem. 


grievous complaints of that of the 
majority ; and charged no ſmall 
degree of blame to the inſtitution 
itſelf, which they repreſented az 
being exrpedingly faulty in its 
conſtruction, and pernicious in the 
effect. They alledged, that it 
threw ſo much power into the 
hands of the governor, as rendered 


of the council; and to this want 
of controul the attributed the 


cularly charging the late gover- 
nor, (who had ſome ſmall time be. 
fore the invaſion returned to Eng- 


land) with withholding from them 


which he had received at various 


before 
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his departure; of Hyder's 
nl aud deſigns. Their 
harges againſt the majority were 
'f the ſame nature with thoſe, for 

repreſentation. of which, Mr, 
dadlier had been degraded ; like 


im, they laid all the preſent ca- 


amitics at their door, They like- 
viſe objected, in ſtrong terms, to 
he diſpatches which were then 
naking up for Europe, A fa. 
ourable repreſentation of conduct 
nd tranſactions, was, they ſaid, 
1 2 certain degree allowable; but 
\ tatenient of things inſupportable 
y facts, was not to be endured ; 
or could the purpoſe it was in- 
ended to produce be of much 


yail, as the detection, at no great 
liftance of time, would be ine- 
In this ſeaſon of diſorder, a mu- 
nous ſpirit appeared, and great 
iturbances broke out, among the 
eroys in the northern Circars. 


lat order of men, in general, 
ear a mortal averſion to voyages 
yſea; ſo that it requires not onl 
he moſt perfect pine, but a 
rong attachment to their com- 
anders, to induce them to forego 
prejudice, which 1s founded as 
uch in the peculiar maxims, ha- 
ts, and rites of their religion, 
in their natural apprehenſion of 
element with which they have 
d little acquaintance. It being 
ow neceſſary to draw ſome of the 
oops from the northern Circars, 
id the way by land being im- 
ratticable, they were ordered to 
ixe their paſſage by ſea, which 
e Sepoys abſolutely refuſing to 
dmply with, the endeavour to 
drce them to ſo hated and dreaded 
n adventure, produced the dif. 
rdances we have mentioned. At 
e preſidency of Mazulipatam, 


the mutiny was quelled, and order 
with difficulty reſtored, through 
the addreſs of the commanding 
officer; the point of embarkation 
being, however, given up; but 
at Vizigapatam, the Sepoys pro- 
ceeded to the moſt extreme out- 
rages, and after killing ſeveral of 
their - officers, made A complete - 
lunder of the place, the pro 
bf 2x He'd; being = 2 
ſpared than that of the company. 
The revolted Sepoys then marched 
off in a body, with their arms and 
plunder ; their farther deſign be- 
ing not leſs alarming, than their 
paſt acts had been prejudicial. 

In this ſtate of danger and ge- 
nal diſaffection it was no matter 
of wonder, that Sitteram Rauze, 
a man always of had character, 
ſhould now ſhew how unworthy 
he was of the unaccountable fa- 
vour which he had Jatelemet with 
at Madras ; but it was ſcarcely to 
be expected that his eldeſt brother, 
at whoſe expence Sitteram had 


been placed in great opulence, 


authority, and poſſeſſion, (althoꝰ 
his direct reverſe in every thing) 
ſhould ſo far forget the recent 


wrong, as to give, in this trying 


ſeaſon, a ſignal pfoof of his fide- 
lity, Whilſt Sitteram kept at a 
diſtance, and evaded giving any 
aſſiſtance towards the preſervation 
of the country, which, under the 
example of the Sepoys, and the 
diſſatisfaction of the people, was 
on the point of throwing off all 
allegiance to the company, the in- 
Jured Vizeram Rauze immediately 
collected the troops of his remain- 
ing zemindary, and with the vigo- 
rous aſſiſtance of another zemindar, 
in ſimilar circumſtances, who had 
likewiſe loſt a part or the whole of 
his poſſeſſions, the mutineers were 
| | purſued 


% 
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purſued with ſuch ſpirit and effect, 


that after conſiderable loſs, they 


were not only obliged to diſperſe, 
but to abandon their arms, and 


5 much of their plunder. 


While the preſidency of Madras 
were thus in every degree diſtrefſed 
at home, their ſertlements on the 
Malabar Coaſt were fo ſtraitened 
and endatigered by the etiemy, 


and the troops ſo much wanted in 


the Carnatic, that 4 reſolution 


was paſſed, for abandoning the 


antient ſettlement and important 
poſt of Tellicherry; being thus 
duced to the ſad neceſſity of a 
dereliction of ſome of their poſleſ- 
Hons, in order to be the better en- 
abled to preſerve the reſt. Thro' 
A en change of circum- 

nces, Telkcherfy was fortu- 


nately preſerved; the garriſon be- 
- ing relieved by Sir Edward 


Hughes, who conveyed a rein- 
forcement to them from Bombay. 
They likewiſe diſpatched a letter 
to Bombay, ſtating the urgent 
neceſſity they were under for the 
ſpeedy return of the s which 


had been ſent to ſupport General 


Goddard. in the Guzerat war. 
And the prefidency renewed their 


| applications to Bengal, in ſtill 


more preſſing terms, for ſpeedy 


ſupplies of money and of troops. 
Th 7 


15 was enforce by 2 letter from 


| Sir Edward Hughes, who, 'be- | 
ſides Rating the imminent danger 
of ie Carnatic, intreated, in the 


moit urgent manner, the er 
A and council, to ay aſide 
All plans againſt the Marattas, and 
© direct t 

ts oppoſe Hyder and the French, 


who were undoubtedly acting in 
concert. The arrival of a French 
force from the iſlands was at this 
time hourly expeRet, 


good the balances; and fat 


% between him and the compaii 


eir force and attention 


and that in ſo ample a degres, 


The preſent misfortunes, atoy 
with the neceflity. of ſuccour fy 
Bengal, and the apprehenſion 
the Nizam's joining. Hyder Aly 
ſerved all together at this time | 
quicken the determination of 
preſideticy on the bufinefs of g 
Guntoor Citcar ; which had be 
ſo long delayed, and produttiie 
ſo much altercation with the f 
me council. Orders were iſſu 
for reſtoring that Circar to Baut 
Jung, as well as for withdraviy 
the Nabob's managers; and thi 
were followed by letters to tl 
prince and to his bro- 8 
ther. In that to the Pt. 2 
Nizam, beſides informing hind 
a tranſaction which he had fo mit 
at heart as the reſtoration of 
Circar, they lamented the = 
diſappointment they found to the 
kopes, of being able to pay li 
their arrears of the peſcuſh due 
the other Circars ; but hoped 
would believe their aſſurat ne 
that they would neglect no oppd 
tunity for the future of mali 


action being given on that pe d 
they expreſſed a confident h öibe 
e that his highneſs would a&s 
« cording to the treaties ſubſift eir 


were. 
ount 


«« and endeavour to the utmoi 
% his power to check the deig 


4 of their enemies,” dear 
Hyder, as ſoon as his army ente 
recovered the effects of their Meench 
victory, prepared to renew ifa 
ſiege of Arcot, That place, MNabo 
clufive of its being the Na fo 
capital, was of the greateſt ies oj 
ne fit 


223 to both ſides; from! 
eing nothing leſs than a prod. 
ous magazine, of all manner! 
ſtores, proviſions, and neceſſ 


de. 
malle 
preſen 


pad be 
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| be Equal to the ſport if not 
e equipment of a large army; 
1 its being beſides ſo capacious, 
| to afford cover and ſecurity as 
ell as ſubſiſtence. It was defend- 
j by about 1-995 of the Nabob's 
ple, of all ſorts, in arms, and 
put 180 of the company's Eu- 
ppean infantry and artillery, with 
few companies of their Sepoys. 
ke place ſeemed capable of a 
dng 2 at leaſt againſt an 
ndian. army; but beſides the litt! 
-pendance that was to oa” * 
u the Nabob's people, Hyder's 
my was now become truly for- 
idable even in ſieges. His be 
-00PS, and theſe were ſufficiently 
imerous, were compoſed prin- 
pally of deferters from the com- 
any and the Nabob's ſervice, 
ho had been trained up and diſ- 
waned by Engliſh officers. His 
mroaches were accordingly con- 
td with ſuch regularity, his 
meks ſo well ſupported, and his 
rlltlery ſo well ſerved, as could 
ot but greatly ſurprize the Eu: 
ppeans in garriſon ; who; were 
articularly aſtoniſhed, and no leſs 
Cheartened, at the facility with 
lich his batteries diſmounted 
eir cahnon. 


In the mean time, his cavalry 


dere ſo thoroughty maſters of the 
ountry, that even in the camp 
jear Madras, the troops could not 
enture two miles from their en- 
renchments; and ſuch was the 
affection that prevailed in the 
labob's garriſons, that ſeveral of 
Is forts were ſurrendered to par- 
ies of the enemy's horſe, without 
he iting of a ſingle ſhot on either 
de. 

wallet evils or misfortunes of the 
preſent time, that the government 
ba become ſo generally odious to 


or was it among the 


the people as to have it ſuppoſed, 
that -there was ſcarcely a native 


from one end of the Carnatic. to 


the other, who did not wiſh ſuc- 
ceſs to Hyder's arms. , 
The government of Bengal were 
fo little fatisfied with the paſt, and 
1000 ſo little confidence in the 
uture conduct of Madras, that 
they did not think it fitting; upon 
the firſt account which they re- 
ceived of the invaſion, to take any 
immeèdiate meaſures towards their 
relief; conſidering it as better to 
wait for ſuch further information, 
as would not only enable them to 
aſcertain the degree of aſſiſtance 
that was really neceſſary, but like- 
wiſe to adopt ſuch meaſures as 
ſhould inſure its right application, 
But when accounts were receiv- 
ed of the ſevere blow ſuſtained in 
the loſs of Col; Baillie's detach- 
ment, and of the danger and ruin 


which involved the whole Car. 


natic, the moſt vigorous meaſures 
of relief were immediately adopt- 
ed; to which, however, the mon- 
ſoon ſeaſon then prevailing was a 


great impediment. A conſider- 


able reinforcement of European 
troops by ſea, with a ſupply of 
fifteen lacks of rupees in mon 

was immediately reſolved ; and as 


the repugyance of the Sepoys to all 


expeditions. on that element was 


too ſtrong to be ſafely meddled 
with, it was determined, as ſoon 


as the ſeaſon and roads would ad- 
mit, to ſend a ſtrong body of thoſe 
forces to the relief of the Carnatic 
by land, But this being a mea- 
ſure of much doubt, delay and 
difficulty, no great reliance was 
probably placed on its ſucceſs, 
For the route of the Sepoys, in 
their way to the northern Circare, 
was, of neceſſity, through Moc. 


Gajeg 
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affairs on the coaſt of 
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dajee Booſla's territories in the 
province of Oriſſa; and- that 


ince's diſpoſition was not only 


daeubtfal, but his ſon was then 


advanced with a ſtrong army to the 
borders of Bengal, and lay in the 
Cuttack, full in the courſe which 
they ſhould paſs, with views ap- 
par ly hoſtile. Meaſures were 
at the ſame time taken by the fu- 
preme council, for a plentiful ſup- 
ly of grain, as ſoon as it cou 
%. done, to Madras; and a quan- 
er of ſalted” proviſions were di- 
rectly ſent, to provide againſt the 
neceſſities of a ſiege, if ſo unex- 
pected an extremity ſhould poſſibly 
occur. Rue Ar 
But all the hopes of the ſupreme 
council, for retrieving the Britiſh 
oromandel, 
were centered in the abilities and 
ſervices of that experienced and 
diſtinguiſhed officer, Gen. Sir 
Eyre Coote; who was then a 
member of their own body, as 
well as commander in chief of all 
che forces in India. It was urged 
in council, that the danger im- 
pendin on the companyꝰ's intereſts 
in the Carnatic might be eaſily re- 


pelled, even by its own immediate 
force, if that were properly ap- 


plied and conducted. — But that 
it did not appear to have been pro- 
perly applied, nor could it be ex- 
pected to be properly conducted, 


46 unleſs Sir yre Coote would at 


«< this criſis ſtand forth, and vin- 
4 dicate; in his own perſon, the 
<< rights and honour of the Britiſh 
1 arms.“ | WS 2 

A reſolution was accordingly 
Paſſed, to intreat Sir Eyre Coote 
to take upon him the command of 
the army, and the application of 
the means for the relief and deli- 
verance of the Carnatic; a requi- 


he immediately complied. Dou 


meaſures of relief which they ut 


they were, however, more {i 
with that admiral than with ! 
fat as an anſwer to 
tet 


ble, direct the 


unuſually ſhort and favourab 


days on his paſſage from Calc 


fition with which, notwithfay 
ing the-badneſs of the ſeaſon, w 
the precarious ſtate of his heal 
being then ſuggeſted, and | 
queſtion agitated, b 45 the p 
priety of entruſting ſo large a; 
of money as 15 lacks of rupee; 
the management of thoſe, whi 
miſapplication and waſte had, 
was alledged, brought on the 


own preſent neceſſities and d th 
gers, it was reſolved, that * 
treaſure ſhould be conſigned to ie 
care of Sir Eyre Coote, and lot 
him, to be appropriated ex bic 
fively to military ſervices; vi 
however, a diſcretionary aut ore 


rity in the general, of advanci 
any part of it on the requiſition 
the preſident and ſelect commit 
of Fort St. George, but bei 
himſelf to determine on the ex 
diency of the meaſure. 

The ſupreme council comn 
nicated, both to the preſidency 
Madras, and to Sir Ede 
Hughes, an early account of 


taking; together with an aſſuran 
of their diſpoſition to a peace wil 
the Marattas, and their det 
mination to make ſpeedy propol 
for that purpoſe. Upon this he 


ter which he had ſo lately vn 
ten upon the ſubject; they alſo 
queſted, that he would, if poi 

| > operations of! 
ſquadron againſt Hyder's ports 
ſhipping on the Malabar Coaſt. 

Sir Eyre Coote's voyage 
for the ſeaſon, he being only 


to Madras, where he arrived 


* 
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exth of November. He brought 
ich him two hundred European 
tillery, fix companies of infantry, 
e of volunteers, and between 
4 ſeven hundred Laſcars. With 
is reinforcement, more conſider- 
dle indeed from the intrinſic va- 
» of the troops than their num- 


r, the whole force which he 


duld collect in two months time 

the Mount, (where he encamp- 
) ſcarcely exceeded 7,000 men, 
he monſoon afforded a ſeaſonable 
plour for ination, with an army 
hich was in every reſpect inca- 
able of taking the field. The 
roteftion of Madras was the ut- 
oft, in the preſent ſtate of things, 
hat could be hoped for. 

The city of Arcot had been 
Aken by aſſault a few days before 
ke arrival of the general; and the 
xt or citadel, which was capable 
fa long defence, was given up 
three days after, 
der, who ſeems to have 
een. ſeldom deficient in ſuiting 
is conduct to the occaſion, what- 
yer that might be, diſplayed an 
xtraordinary degree of humanity 
ind kindneſs to the priſoners taken 
n Arcot. Theſe found means to 


or. 3d. 


nform their countrymen in the 


ort, of the generous treatment and 
tindneſs which they had experi- 
need; and at the ſame time that 
they extolled the conqueror, to- 
tally condemning their folly and 
dbſtinacy, in fruitleſsly reſiſting 


he arms of ſo great and excellent a 


prince. The confequence was, 
that all the Sepoys to a man de- 
ſerted the fort in the night, and 
went over to Hyder, leaving their 
European officers to provide for 
tnemſelves as they might; who 
were accordingly obliged to ſur- 
render the place and themſelves, 


Hy- 


It was undoubtedly the diſaf- 
fection of the Nabob's people, 
which occaſioned the continual 
differences that prevailed between 
them and the Europeans during the 
whole courſe of the ſiege; and to 
both cauſes may be attributed their 
afterwards charging them with 
the loſs of the place, when, being 
priſoners, they were equally inca- 
pable of knowing the * and 
of making any defence if they had. 
That Arcot was loſt through their 


own treachery, there is every rea- 


ſon for believing; and if others 
were wanting, Hyder's taking the 
Nabob's principal officer there into 
his ſervice — particular confi- 
dence, immediately after the cap- 
ture, might be conſidered as no 
flight evidence. Indeed it had 
ſlipped (with more inadvertence 
than could have been well ex- 
pected) from Hyder long before, 
that he had full information of the 
moſt ſecret tranſactions of the Na- 
bob's court. 

In two days after the general's 
arrival at Madras, he took his 
ſeat, as ſecord, in the council, 


and produced the orders which he 


had conveyed from the ſupreme 
government of Bengal, for the 
ſuſpenſion of Mr. Whitehill, the 
preſident. This meaſure princi- 
pally proceeded from his obſtinate 
perſeverance in thoſe tranſactions 
relativ* to Bazalet Jung and the 
Guntoor Circar, which had ſo 
much alienated the Nizam from 
the company's intereſts; notwith- 
ſtanding the long repeated in- 
junctions of the ſupreme council 
to the contrary. That gentleman 
now totally diſclaimed, and pro- 
teſted againft, the authority of the 
ſupreme council, to deprive him of 
his office of preſident and gover- 

nor; 
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near. 
arrangements for the ſecurity of 
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nor; ard held every member of the 
adminiftration,' who ſhould ſub- 
mit to it in the preſent inſtance, 
to be anſwerable to the company 
for the ſubverſion of the govern- 


ment, and to him, for any loſs he 
might ſuſtain in his perſon or li- 
berty. The ſuſpenſion was how- 
ever confirmed 


| | y a majority of 

the council; and the late preſi- 
dent affumed a merit from that 
moderation, which induced him 
to prevent the evils of a civil war 
by ſubmitting. Mr. Sm h 


h, as 
next to the chair, ſucceeded to 


the government. | 

, e ſituation of affairs in the 

Carnatic, at the time of Sir Eyre 

Coote's arrival, was fo deplorable, 

as far to exceed all report and ima- 
ination upon the ſubject; and 
e unaccountable neglect which 

had marked every department of 


adminiſtration, ſeemed rather the 


effect of ſome fatality,' than of in- 


dolence or weakneſs. That ge- 
neral obſerves in his letters to the 
directors, as well as to ſome of the 


ncipal officers of the ſtate, that 
Te ſame inactivity and bad polic 


Which had operated, in not col- 


lecting the troops, in the defect of 
every kind of preparation, in leav- 
ing-the paſſes open to Hyder's en- 


trance, and in fo many other ru- 


inons inſtances, were till preva- 
lent at the time of his arrival; 
and that what ought to have been 
their firſt care, lay as much neg- 
lected as if no enemy had been 
That even the neceſſary 


Fort St. George, the very found- 
ation of our exiſtence on that coaſt, 


had not been made; that no pains 


had been taken, to repair the ſhat- 


tered condition of the very ſmall 


the Eaſt- India Company were noy 


army that remained for their ( 
fence ; that the field artillery y 
guiſe for a campaign, was {of 
rom being in readineſs, that g 
carriages were then makin N 
That the troops were diſpirity| 
the Sepoys deſerting, the COunty 
deſolated, the An treach, 
erous, all communications cut gf 
their proviſions conſumed, wt 
their reſources exhauſted. Thy 
the Nabob, ſo far from being ab 
to give aſſiſtance in this exigeng, 
had neither men, money, or in. 
fluence, and looked up to th 
company for the ſupport of hy 
intereſts and credit.— After ſtatiy 
the dangerous and ruinous condud 
which had been purſued with n 
ſpe& to Pondicherry, (the eſfech 
of which will appear) he obſerve 
that to all the diſadvantages, ar, 
ſing from theſe misfortunes, an 
rom the miſcondu& of govern. 
ment, on one fide, ſhould'be adde, 
the increaſe of ſuperiority. to tit 
enemy, ariſing from his good ps. 
licy, as well as from the ftrengy 
and ſucceſs of his arms; ** ta 
«« that Hyder had taken evey 
«© meaſure which could occur u 
«© the moſt experienced gener, 
«& to diſtreſs us, and to rend 
«« himſelf formidable; and, tha 
«© his conduct in his civil capacity 
«© had been ſupported by a degree 
«« of political addreſs, unequalle 
«© by any power that had yet ap- 
60 25 in Hiadoſtan,”” 
uch was the enemy, with whon 


* 


engaged in fo arduous a contet; 
and ſuch was part of a picture i 
the affairs of the Carnatic, drawn, 
upon the ſpot, at the cloſe of tix 
year 1780, by Sir Eyre Coote. 
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„ Fore Coote's deſign of relieving the beſieged fortreſſes, confirmed by the 
7 of #he os, 7 war, ps the approbation of the ſele committee. 
Hyder raiſes the fiege of Wandewaſh, and retires with precipitation, on 
T” approach of the Britiſh army. The other beleaguered places relieved 
and ſutplied, Dangers arifeng from the perfidy of the French at Pondi- 
cherry obviated, by the General's diſarming the inhabitants, deftroying 
their boats, and removing rheir magazines 2 Carangolly. Hyder 2 
ſhipping deflroyed in his azvn ports by Sir Edward Hughes. Sir Eyre 
Caote marches to Porto Noo, to fruſtrate the enemy's deſign on Tritabi- 
oli. Hyder's immenſe force. Numberleſi difficulties which the Eng- 
th General had to ſurmeunt. Grand battle oz the 1/4 of Fu. Hyder's 
ag hoſt, after à wery long and ob/tinate engagement, defeated. Hyder 
retreats towards Arcot, and Tippoo Saib raiſes the fiege of Wandewaſs. 
liſh General marches to the northward, and forms a junction with the 
fore frow Bengal. Takes Trepaſſore, defeats Hyder, in a hard and 
difficult conflict, on the 27th of Auguſt, Defeats him a third time on the 
27th of September. Succeeding actions, in which the Enzliſh army is 
conflantly wifterious. Dutch ſettlements on the iſland of Sumatra ſub- 
due. Sir Edward Huzhes, and Gen. Sir Hector Monro, beſiege Nega- 


am by Sea and land. Place ſurrendered, upen conditions. The Admi- 


_— 


ment of Trincamale. 
MONG. the good conſe- 


gences which attended Sir 
Eyre Coote's N to take the 
command in the Carnatic, the 
unanimity which from thence pre- 
uled in the government was far 
from being the leaſt. The coun- 
eil were unanimgsus in his oy 
port, and wiſely committed the 
whole conduct and management 
of the war, without reſerve, into 
tus hands. An appearance of vi- 
gour, in deſpite of weakneſs, and 
of all the wretched circumſtances 
of affairs, accordingly took place 
in every department; = the 
enemy, impreſſed with a ſenſe of 
the general's fame and military 
abilities, became more guarded in 
their con duct. | 


prodigiouſly augmente 


ral proceeds to the iſland of Ceylon, and takes the Dutch forts and ſetile. 


- 


Hyder's army was by this time 


his force, 
within the Carnatic, was ſuppoſed 
far to exceed a hundred thouſand 
men; and ſome accounts went ſo 
far, as to eſtimate his matchlock 
men, and irregular infantry only, 
at not leſs than 80,000. The 
weakneſs of the army at Madras, 
the neceſſity by which he knew it 
was tied down to the protection 
of that place, together with the 
multitude of his own troops, en- 
couraged and enabled Hyder, after 
the taking of Arcot, to lay ſiege, 
at one and the ſame time, to ſeve- 
ral of the principal fortreſſes in 
the Carnatic, _ 

Few gencrals have had a more 
diflicult game to play, or a greater 


take 


— 


ſtake depending, than Sir Eyre 
Coote at this juncture His 
whole force did not 1 = 
he". ſtating the value, impor 
wen al of reſpedi 
men, 'his dependence was ſo great 
els of the troops, and 
upon his own ability, that in auy 
| Tefgcritical Rate of war, he would, 
without heſitation, have met Hy- 


durin 


. 
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men! Veto with what yr 
comparatively called à hand 


on the 


der's vaſt hoſt in the feld. But 


every thing was now at ſtake. The 


fate of Madras, of the Britiſh in- 


tereſts in the Carnatic, and per- 
mature conſideration, they would 
exiſtence of che Engliſh name, be- 


in all India, to the very 


ing wrapt up in that of the ſmall 
army he commanded, a 


neceſſary. And, beſides the prin- 
ipal danger of any mis fortune to 


the army, it was foreſeen that 


Madras itſelf might be expoſed 
its abſence, however ſuc- 
ceſsful he might be in relieving 


the beſieged fortreſſes. The mul- 
titude of Hyder's troops, enabled 
him to make detachments to any 
amount, and 
numerous irregular ,cava 
all parts open to their ſudden en- 


the e his 
ry, laid 


terprize; while his main army, 


"inſtead of being weakened, was 
rendered more manageable by de- 


taching. 3p 
In theſe critical circumſtances, 


and under ſuch a weightof danger 
and of perſonal reſponſibility, the 


general thought it wiſe and ne- 


ceſſary, to take all the counſel 
which it was in his power to ob- 
tain; his own opinion goin 

ſtrongly, under a full ſenſe of all 
the poſſible conſequences, to the 
relief of thoſe fortreſſes, which 
were the moſt important, and in 
the greateſt danger, He accord- 


3 3 
2 v- 


5 reater 
of conſideration became 


ingly drew à ſhort but compte 
henũve ſſeteh of the preſent situ. 
arion bf things in writing, fu 
nportance; aud 
reſpective danger of the object in 
view, the d of hope and . 
prehenſion to which the propoſe; 
meaſure of relief would be liable 
with his own opinion upon the 
whole; and calling a council (x 
war, compoſed af Sir Hector Moy. 
ro, Lord Macleed, and Brigadier 
General Stuart, laid it beſche 
them, deſiring, that after the mob 


give their ſeparate opinions i 
writing upon dhe ſubjeth; 4 g 
Vellore, Wandewaſh,  Permas 


coil, and Chingleput, were thy 


places beſieged ; the firſt, fron 
its ſituation and ftrefipth, afforded 
no cauſe of immediate apprehen- 
ſion, excepting from the treachery 
of the garriſon ; but ſome of thei 


others were in imminent” danger; 


and as they contained large ma 
gazines of proviſions, the ſupply 
of the enemy in that reſpec, u 
well as with their artillery and: 
ſtores, would have been a two-fold 
prejudice, It was remarkable in 
the ſtatement upon this ſubjed 
preſented by the general, that he 
obſerved, as a known fact, that 
they had not only Hyder, but the 
whole Carnatic to combat again 
ſo that they could not hope for 
the ſmalleſt aſſiſtance, in any par 
of the road through which they 
were to march, or of the country 
which they might enter: and be 
informs them, that the treacher) 
of one of the Nabob's renters, it 
endeayouring to betray Vellore to 
the enemy, having been fortu- 
nately diſcovered 


y the com. 
mander of that garriſon, he had 
ordered 


Ir,, rm ramp” w - 


= = 


16red him to be put in 4rons; 


a ing, he ſaid, that he might 
ag be inſtrumental to the diſco- 
"I ery of choſe dark deſigns, 

he had long ſuſpected. 


which 


power, living under the very 


St. George. < 5 od 
The three general officers coin- 
ded entirely in opinion with Sir 
\ve Coote, for the march of the 
my to the relief of the beſieged. 


= aces; and as Wandewaſh was in 
ouls nediate and immanent danger, 
it was expected that Hyder 


ld collect his whole force, and 
his utmoſt efforts, to prevent 
ng the river Palaar, 
hich lay in their way to that 
e, Sir Hector Monro, fo far 
mm being diſcouraged by that 
reanſtance, declared there was 
thing more to be wiſhed, than 
e bnunging him to a general 
un; at the ſame time gene- 
ui declaring his confidence, 
at the army would be ſucceſsful 
der its preſent leader. Upon 


ole ſame ground, he did not with 
＋ t the commander in chief 
je ould be fettered by a reſolution, 
+ ho” the immediate return of the 
that ny to the protection of Madras, 
the en the intended ſervice was 
nt; WF'formed ; but on the contrary, 
for it it ſhould be left entirely to 


$ own diſcretion to act in that 
ſpect, as future information 
ight indicate, or citcumſtances 
Dint out. | | | 

So nice, notwichſtanding, was 
e caution of the general in this 
ical and momentous buſineſs, 
t he departed from the eſtab- 
ſhed military rule in ſuch caſes, 
} laying the whole proceedings 
the council of war before the 
Vor. XXV. 


to exiſt in the court of a native 
walls of our garriſon of Fort 
head 
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ſelect committee, defiring their 
advice upon the ſubject; a mea- 
ſure, however irregular and un- 
uſual, which could not fail effec- 
tually to rivet their confidence in 
him. The event was, a full ap- 
probation of the opinion of the 
council of war, 1 
Sir Eyre Coote marched at the 

of the army from the en- 
campment at the mount, to the 
relief of Wandewaſſn, s 
in the beginning of N. 7 
the year. Hyder Ally, 7. 
upon the firſt account of his ap- 
proach, not only raiſed the ſiege 
of Wandewaſh with precipitation, 
but abandoned all the others in 
the ſame manner; and ſo far from 
meeting the Enghſh army in the 
field, or, oppoling, as was ex- 
pected, their paſſing the Palaar, 
retired with his whole force to 
a cautious and guarded diſtance. 
Thus the beleagnered places were 
not only relieved and provided, 
and other garriſons that were weax 
and expoſed reinforced, but a 
great extent of country was re- 
covered, and a new frontier form- 
ed; and from hence, Sir Eyre 
Caote continuing to keep the ſield, 
and prepared every where to look. 
the enemy in the face, provided 
as effectually for the ſecurity of 
Madras, as if the army had been 
encamped under its walls. 80 
ſudden a change in the face of 
affairs, reftored the ſpirit and 
confidence of the troops, both Eu- 
ropean and native, and prepared 
them for every exertion which their 
commander might r&quire. 

The perfidy of the French in- 
habitants of Pondicherry, who 


had been treated with unexampled 


lenity and tenderneſs ſince the re- 
duction of that place, had con- 
. tributed 


* . ſtruction) of the articles of capi - and preſent confidence, Colo 


— flag. The. fortifications,” and the tants ſuddenly riſe in arms, fh 
oY ponder magazine, had been alone and plunder the folitary Engl 


-  » / ftrifteſt auherence to their paroles. decd was probably true. A 


che troubles in the country, and proceeded to amaſs vaſt (quark 


the moſt dangerous, to Madras mency and moderation. But 


| 1 and voluntarily pre- the caſe in the preſent inan 
: * Y 0 Hoo Th | 


"© * 
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tributed greatly to increaſe the a written declarat 
alarm and confuſion of the Car- ſigned with their names, 3 
natic. Theſe: peoplez beſides the binding themſelves anew to þ 
„ fulleſt protection. in che poſleſion. moſt inviolable fidelity ; thus n 
and enjoyment of their houſes and dering themſelves doubly crimin 
_ eftates, and the moſt liberal con- For in return ſor all paſt fan 


tulation in their favour; were even Brathwaite, had. ſcarcely march 
admitted to the rights of ſubjects, with his troops out of ſight of 
and to traffick under the Engliſm place, when the French inhi 


demoliſhed; in all other re ſpedts, reſident who had been left tf 
the town, port, and public build- perintend their conduct; and 
zings, were left in their former complete the outrage, compel hi 
tate. with fixed bayonets at his bred 
Upon the commencement of to ſign a written inſtrument, 
the preſent troubles, as it became contents of which he 1s totally 
- neceſſary. to withdraw the Britiſh acquainted. with, They th 
troops to Madras, it was thought | proceeded to raiſe and arm tw 
fitting to remove the French offi- three battalions ef Sepoys, n 
cers and veterans, who, through of whom, having compoſed a 
lenity, and a tenderneſs for their of the late garriſon, had recei 

- .curcumſtances,. had hitherto been the ſame protection, and 
left upon parole at Pondicherry, bound to the ſame conditions wi 
to the ſame place; while theſe themfelves. As ſome cover 
gentlemen expreſſed the moſt this breach of faith, they, ht 
Fgrievous apprehenſion, left this ever, pretended, that theſc & 
removal might proceed from any poys were in Hyder's pay 1 
doubt of their honour in the ſervice; the former of which! 


At the ſame time, as the conduct that nothing might be want 
of the inhabitants had lately af- for the reception and ſupport 
forded much room for jealouſy, and the fleet and army which theyt 
became daily more ſuſpicious, as pected from the Mauritius, th 


the expectation of the arrival of a ties of proviſion at Carangolly, 


French force- increaſed, it was town at ſome diſtance upon | 

in contemplation: to ſend the late ſea coaft. SHR PRC! 

attorney - general, with ſeveral Such infractions of faith an 
other of the principal inhabitants, be condemned, beſides their 
who, from their conduct, influ- inherent turpitude, as they tt 


ence, or turbulence, were deemed to diſcourage the exerciſe of d 


likewiſe. Lenity, however, prevail- are always Kappy to find coun 
ed; and the meaſure was evaded, - ever erring on the fide of lei 
aby cheſe perſons renewing their juſtified by the final event; 2 
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Surrounded; however, witk dif- of conſequence took plate for ſe- 
keulties and dangers on all fides, veral months between the armies. 
xs Sir Eyre Coote" was at his firſt Sucha ſtare of things, however, 
arrival, he ſtrongly condemned a could ndt be laſting; ' Hyder häv- 


a of imprudent ſecurity; thro' ing made preparations for the 


anch Pondicherry was permitted - fiege of Tritchinapoly, Sir Eyre ; 


to become a garriſon and place Coote marched with the army to 
of arms for the reception and ſup- Porto Novo, as well to fruſtrate 
port of a new, as well as of the that deſign, as to repreſs his de- 
old enemy. One of his firſt predation on the fide of Tanjour, 
meaſures, after the immediately and the ſouthern provinces; 80 
gebeſlary ſervices, of obliging 'wretchedly was the army ſtill pro- 
Hyder to raiſe the ſieges, and of vided for the field, and ſo ſorely 
re inforcing and ſupplying the the want of a provident foreſight, 
weak or expoſed garriſons, was and timely preparation yet felt, 
the remedy of this evil. This that the general could not have 
he accompliſhed effectually, by made this movement, if Sir Ed- 


diſarming the inhabitants of Pon- ward Hughes had not attended at 


dicherry, by the deſtruction of all that place, to ſupply bim with 
their boats, and by the removal proviſions from the fips; for be- 
of the proviſions from Carangolly. ſides the paucity in number of 
The deſtruction of the boats was their cattle for dravght and bur- 
u peculiar manner timely and then, ſo miſerable was the condi- 
fortunate ;» for M. de Orves, ar- tion of the bullocks they had, that 
ned with a ſquadron foon after they were ſcarcely able to drag the 
of that place, and being in great artillery. in any manner along, 
diſtreſs for water, proviſions and and were ſinking under the mo- 


dther neceſſaries, the want of boats derate weight of that proportion 


on both ſides, occaſioned his quit- of camp equipage, which was in- 
ung the coaſt without obtaining diſpenſably neceſſary to the ſer- 
any relief, vice, and could be conveyed by 
In the mean time, Sir Edward no other means. 9 LM 

Hughes had performed excellent Hyder was now ſo conkdent in 
ſerrice on the Malabar coaſt to- the ſtrength of his iminenſe army, 
wards the cloſe of the year, and of and ſo determined on his object, 


a nature the moſt vexatious that that he departed from his general 


could be to Hyder, by the deſtruc- reſolution of avoiding field- actions 


tion of his ſhipping in his own with the Engliſh, rather prefer- 
ports of Calicut a Mat galore ) ring to ſtand the hazard of a gene- 
and thereby nipping in the bud. ral engagement, than to relinquiſh 
his hopes of becoming a formida- his delign on Tritchinapoly, and 
ble maritime power, which was a his views on the ſouthern pro- 
favourite object of his ambition. _vinces, Thus impelled, he ad- 


Sir Eyre Coote's force being too vanced on the direct road which 


weak to encourage adventure, and the Engliſh army were*to take on 


Hyder, to cautious' to hazard their way to Cuddalore, and took 


much without neceflity; nothing an exceedingly well choſen and 
Wart; 1 f | [F.) 2 | advan= 
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advanta ous 
the troops were engaged in 
curing a few, days. prqviſion 
the ſkipping, which , 
* *<$ * 5 ar * N 
weather and ſurf, Was With no 
del difficulty lade. 


Tmy was 


— ” 


Of this myltitude, N 


' ſes, clad and armed after the 
ropean manner, with , 23, batta- 


lions of regular Sepoys, amount- 
to about 15 o men, com- 


ing to about en, | 
poſe „ with fix or ſeven hundred 


0 " N 
firopeans, the flower and ſtren gth 
of his infantry; and were in fact, 
an extremely well diſciplined and 


formidable body. His irregular 


infantry, armed with match-locks, 
pikes, and, rockets, amounted to 


, : 
: 


120,000, ; his calvary exceeded 


40,000. His artillery was work- 
ed by Europeans, or by deſerters 
from the nabob, who had been 
trained under Engliſh officers ; 
and fome thouſands of his and the 
company's Sepoys, who, were ei- 
ther under the ſame deſcription, 


'+, 'or had been taken priſoners ſince 


the War, were incorporated in 
Hyder's line of diſciplined in- 
fantry. All theſe ee of 
Whatever fort, were in his own 
immediate pay; exclufive of ſe- 
veral bodies of native troops, who, 
under their reſpectiye Poſigers or 
Raja's, had joined him as allies, 
or ſollowers of his fortune, ſince 
the commencement. of the war. 
If to theſe we add the Laſcars, 
pioneers, and artificers, who com- 
poſed a numerous body, along 
With the other numberleſs follow- 
ers of an Indian camp, the whole 
will form ſuch a multitude, as may 


7 afford no very inadequate idea of 
a . — 4 a „ a 1 ths 


4 


1; 1 — 
* 
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N A 2 
mort di ance of our camp, whi 
0 


— 


thraugh the 


enörmous in bulk and number. : 
al-. nothing ſo much as a general en. 
Eu 


Engliſh camp, and covered tht 
country on all ſides farther cha 
the eye could reach, that the 


5 Pry was not only impracticable, 


patched for intelligence, not one 
ever returned, and no fartber 
knowledge of the fituation of tit 


poſts admitted. Thus forced: v 
make his way in the dark, no pre- 


the antient eaſtern armies. Yy, 
at this very time, Tippoo $iiy 
Hyder's ſon, was beſieging Wa 
dewaſh, mw zo, oo men. 
Notwithſtanding this migh 
force, the. . — 
tion and approach of the eneny, 
afforded the greateſt ſatisfaction ty 
Sir Eyre Coote, Who wiſhed { 


ement, but was crippled i 
uch a manner, from the want d 
cavalry, and of all the means d 
expeditious movement, that it way 
impoſſible for him to compel Hy: 
der to abide that iſſue. - The wi 
lour and excellency of his troops 
ſupplied, with their general, d. 
defect of number. The inequz: 
lity in that reſpect was too greit 
to bear a compariſon; in all 
others they were unrivalled. Hi 
Europeans amounted to about 
1% men, and his Sepoys wen 
ſcarcely leſs to be depended on. 
One of the great difficultie 
which he had to encounter, vn 
the total impoſſibility of obtaining 
ahy information of the enemy 
ſtate or poſition. Such clouds d 
Hyder's cavalry hovered round the 


ſending. out of a reconnoitring 
ut even a ſingle man could not 


eſcape detection; ſo that of al 
the ſcouts whom the general di 


enemy could be obtained, than ib 
ſhort view from his on advanced 


vious diſpoſition could be made, 
„ ny 8,00 


* 
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- plan of action formed 45 and 
b+ Eyre Coote was in the ſingular 
tuation; of being obliged to truſt 
ntirely to his own genſus, and to 
ke quicknels and fertility of his 

ſource,” for making his diſpofi- 
ions in the face of an enemy fo 

faitely ſuperiorr. 
oF, At five in the morn- 
oly ing, the army began i 

1794s... draw out from the camp 
t Porto Novo; and at” ſeven, 
ommenced its march, with the 
2a, at no great diſtance, on the 
bt. Small as it was, and the 
moſt exertion of every ſingle 
an it contained evidently ne- 
eſary,: to the purpoſe of attack - 
9 ſo prodigious an 


my; in a choſen” and fortified ſi- 


zation, yet the general was under 
jc hard neceſſity of drawing off 
mafiderable detachment from 
b line, ſor the protection, dur- 
gte march and action, of the 
ige and of the numerous fol- 
wers of the camp, from that 
Altitude of Hyder's irregular 
Maly, who, upon the firſt open- 
„ would be ready to pour in 
don hem. Theſe, with their 
Jul guard, conſiſting of about 
$0 Sepoys, thoſe few Poligars 
bo! had joined the company's 
ces, and à ſmall Mahratta 
ps, were judiciouſly placed, in 


dopening between the right of 


e army and the ſea; and the 
tachment,”" now unavoidably 
ban off from the line of action 
the ſupport, conſiſted of two 
gments:of cavalry, and a bat- 
on of Sepoys, with ſeven pieces 
Igls artiller xy. 

The country, in about an hour's 
meh, opened an extenſive plain 
tein view, and as the enemy's 
walry appeared drawn up in 


great force on their way, Sir Eyre, | 
Coote formed the army in two, 
lines, and proceeded'on his march. 
in order of battle. The groungs. 
which Hyder occupied; were na- 
turally ſtrong and commanding ;. 
and he had already rendered. this 
poſition truly formidable, by the. 
judgment and diſpatch with which 
he had ſtrengthened and fortified , 
the moſt advantageous ſpots with 


well conſtructed front and flank-. 


ing batteries. Indeed, it would 
have afforded no ſmall demonſtra- 
tion of his military abilities, if 
other eſſential proofs of it were 
wanting, that he had formed ſuch 
a body of pioneers, as had never 
before been known in India. 
The army had not advanced far, 
when the enemy's poſition and 
works were clearly diſcovered, and 
their batteries ſeen to lie directly 
«obs intended line of march. 
yder's principal force, was drawn 
up in order of battle in the rear of 
his works, and extending farther 
on the plain, than the cye could.” 
command; large bodies of cavalry. 
caught the ſight in every direc- 
tion, and an infinite number of 
rockets were unintermittingly 
thrown, as well to prevent and 
confound” the obſervation, as to. 
diſorder the march and impede the 
movements of the Engliſh army, At 
the ſame tima they were expoſed to 
a warm though diſtant cannonade ; 
the enemy's artillery were well. 
ſerved, and did execution; while 
the Enghſh general could not af- 
ford to return many ſhot, as he 
was ſenſible that every round he 


| poſſeſſed, would, in the courſe of 


the day, be wanted to take the 
mot deciſive effect. N 
Critical and dangerous as this 
ſituation was, a pauſe, little ſhort 


[F] 3 | / of 
1 


as would enable 
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of aft hour, Became abſolutely 'ne- | 
ceſfaty; nor only to afford time 


eral to examine the 
mediate pohtion, but 


to the general 


enemy's 


fariſter to difcover, whether the 
country on the right, might not 


admit of his takin E fach à ſweep, 
Nl 
encmyꝰs left; and thereby to fall 


| ery rather obliquely, than 
t 


be öbliged to make his attack 
in tlie full front and fre of their 
works and batteries. The coun- 
try on the right fortunately an- 
ſwered. bis hope; and nothing was 


ever more boldly and happily ex- 


ecated, than this daring and maſ- 
terly movement, in the face of 
ſueh an enemy, and under the fire 
of” a Rumerous Artillery, The 
che Had endured the calli 
of the enemy, during the pauſe 


wet have mentioned, with the-ut- 
.moſt cogffancy and compoſure; 


in the ſubſequent . march and 
movement, "they were obliged to 
is, "as it were in review, under 


the heavy Ranking Gre of all the 


enemy's 
poys unharneſſed their wretched 
oxen,” which were totally une- 
qual to the celerity of the occa- 
fig, and drew the artillery along 
at à quick pace, through a deep 


and heavy ſand, for above a mile. 


The moſt admirable order was 


preſerved through the whole. 


Fhis prompt and happy move- 
ment, which was 1 rfofmed by 


tte frſt line only, decided the 
floörtuße of the day, Nothing leſs 
could have done the buſineſs, 


or 
indeed have well ſaved the army; 
for they had only four days pro- 
viten, which they carried on their 


backs, and delay, or even a drawn 
battle, would have been no lefs 
— Fuinous than a defeat, The ge- 


oY 1 


m'to turn the © 


-coyered from, the fire of the che. 


ng fire 


atteries, white the Se- 


neral, in filing off to the right 
had been - neceffarily obliged 9 
contract his front and break hj 
former order; but as ſoon aß hy 
had gained role 85 he aimed u, 
and the ground would admit, hy 
inſtantly formed anew,” about ning 
o'clock; in order of battle, be. 
ing within reach of, but party 


my's cannon. He then looked 
eagerly back, to ſee whether thy 
heights in his rear were occupied 
by the ſecond line; for on the 
ſucceſs of that part of his deſign 
every thing ſtill depended, as the 
poſſeſſion of them, would not only 
have enabled the enemy to ſepa. 
rate the two lines, but entirely u 
encloſe and ſurround the firſt, 
ſoon as it ventured into ation, 
General Stuart, WO com mandel 
the ſecond wing, performed that 
ſervice with ſuch activity, as nat 
to keep him long in ſuſpence; and 
as ſoon as he ſaw they were co. 
vered, he advanced with con. 
dence on the enemy. | 
Theſe ſudden and-unexpedd 
evolutions, performed with a 
alertneſs af which Hyder himſel 
had yet ſeen no example, obliged 
him to a new arrangement of hi 
army, His guns were withdraw 
from the batteries to the line with 
equal order and expedition ; ht 
inſtantly formed a new front u 
receive Sir Eyre Coote; and ſet. 
ing at once the conſequencs 
which would attend the poſſeſor 
of the high grounds, he detacial 
a ſirong body of his diſciplined 
infantry, with a ſuitable artillery 


beſides a number of irreguiaty g 
and a very great force of cavalr), * 


to attack the ſecond line; whit 
another detachment, or part d 
the fame, attempted, by geil; 

2 inn 
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ther intetval during the con- have: been obliged to abandon the 
> to attack dir Eyre. Codte in Catuatic, It was intolerably vex- 
eat. Thus che battle was atious to thoſe braye men, to be- 
able; and each wing, ſeparate- hold the ſtrong and vigorous cat- 
and almoſt equally engaged. - - tle of the flying enemy, carrying 
The main Was | 
tigatelyfought ; and it Was not 
nil Wur &*clock, that, by dint to drag the guns along 
cürages the moſt invincible The conduct and gallantry ” __ 
tſeveiance ani an exertion, fon. Major General. Si Hector Monro, | 
many hours .ton! the utmoſt We commanded the firſt line on 
etch, that the Engliſh at length this day, was highly diſtinguiſn- 
ned the day. At that time; ed. Indeed the behaviour of exes 7 
e ſirſt line triumphing ovef every ry individual in the army, from 
acle, drove Hyder's infantry, the commander in chief to the 
illery; and cavalry, promiſeu- meaneſt Sepoy, was beyond all 
y before them, and compelled praiſe. Sir Eyre Coote declares 
; whate army to ſeek their ſafe -in a letter, that every individual: - 
na zctreat, During this time, of his littlecarmy feemed: to frel, 
ſecand line, under the conduct that all the intereſts of the nation 
Ing; General Stuart, had not and company were then at ſtake; 
gallantly repulſed the repeat - that falling, as they already were, 
nem pts ma the other the moſt extraordinary exertions 
un of Hydcr's army upon were neceſſary to their ſupport; 
kghts, but attacked, carried and, to their credit, ſaid he, 
i aaatained, thoſe, of which ©* every nerve was exerted tothe 
pememp had firft gained poſlef- : very extent of poſſibility 2227. »4 
1; and while the rear of that Hyder left about 3,000 of his 
vers thus fully occopied, men dead upon the ground. His 
ryan moſt obſtinately diſput- principal and favourite general, 
ud at length totally defeated, Meer Saib, was mortally wound 
nem pt made to attack the ed; and ſeveral other of his lead- 
ent's. tear. This poſſeſſion, ers, and beſt officers, were among 
brave defence. of the heights, the killed or wounded. Sir Eyre 
kewiſe- prevented the enemy, Coote halted juſt beyond the ene- 


ong and off their artillery at a full trot, 
while their own were ſcaraly able 


dthſtanding their multitude, 
om being able to make any.puſh 
wards the fea,” or the ſmalleſt 
emptupon:he. baggage. 
Thus the victory was complete 
all ſides. Many of its advan- 
ges were, however, loft, through 
e ricdors being bereft of the means 
| purſuit, If it were not for 
at unfortunate circumſtance, the 
ile of Hyder's artillery and 
res would have fallen into their 
ads, and he would undoubtedly 


my's ground, from his wability 
to continue the purſuit farther; 


and was joined by the ſecond line + 
and the baggage about midnight. 
The loſs on his fide was far from 


being conſiderable, conſidering the 
nature of the action; and did not 
exceed 400 men in killed and 
wounded ; nor was there a 
ficer of note in either liſt. No- 
thing could more fully ſhew 
der's conviction of his inferiorłty 
in the field, and his determination 
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(tle lafted from? nine In the 
ming until ic was neur ſun- ſet. 
that time, Hyder was cured of 
ſoperſtitiom 3 his army wer 
wn fucceſively- from all their 
ag poſts, and obliged to aban - 
n the fiedd of battle with preci- 


5 


A Engliſn army in this Action 


1 nd cht of che enemy leſs 


ting themſelves under the banks 


g in generab ſuch inequalities 
ground as afforded much co- 
r. Itiſeems le, that their 
tilery cauſed the principal lofs 
the: Eagliſh: army. General 
nurt loſt: à leg by à cannon ſhot, 
lonel! Browne, an old, able, 
experienced officer, his life, 
the ſame means; and Captain 


n ba p, one of the general's aid 
ed camps, an active and _—_— 
ira eag officer; was killed, cloſe to 
t de, by a cannon thot.* Theſe 


re the only officers of note who 
ieee erat enen 
ſeemed as if defeat had 
zught the: extraordinary change 
Hyder's diſpoſition, of render- 
g him enamoured of field bartles. 
©. For, on the month 
e. 27th, of the late ar oy he 
ted to be attacked by Sir Evre 
bote, near à place called Sho- 
gur. But this affair was ſoon 
eided The action did not be- 
until four o'clock, and before 
pat his army was completely 
ted. In this battle both his 
alry and infantry ſuffered ex- 


or mel, While the loſs of the 

aui rs was ſo trifling as not to 

ei erve mention; but the enemy's 
T 


ops were now uſed to be beaten, 


WW 


were 


tion, The doſs ſuſtained by 


s Prenter than on the xt of 
. 4 in to its relief... 1220 HH 
lieh. beſides the c au ſes we have 
% pruceeded from their hel: 


tanks, and from their poſſeſ- 


—— ww V —— 4 — 


The generet chen tekeved Verl 


lore,” Which was redheed to the 
laſt extremity ; and aer A,L!s be! 
ſeed: and teck Chitter: The 
ſeaſon for ſome time etiſoned 4 
ceſſation of action on bbtk des; 
but Vellore being again redueed 
to great diſtreſs for proviſions; he 
general was obliged, in the begin- 
ning of the year 1782, to nizrch 


- "Repeated defeat, was flor cap. 
ble of - producing” any remiſſion of 
Hyder's vigour or vigilance. On 
Sir Eyre Coote's march te Vellore; 
as the army were paſſing througti 
a deep moraſs, the enemy appear. 
ed in force on different: 
quarters, and commence. Age 
ed a diſtant but veryhen- 7 « 


the army to Vellore, (whith was 
reduced to the laſt day's proviſio 
to cut off the baggage and convey; 
while the troops were entangled 
in theſe bad grounds. After an 
action, ſuch as we have deſcribed 
which laſted for four hours, the 
enemy being foiled in all "their 
attempts, were at length foreed to 
abandon their object, and retirin 
on all ſides, the army, wich ha 
ſuffered very little in this action, 
purſued its courſe without inter- 
ruption to Vello re. 
Upon the return of: the army, 
three days after, their indefatiga- 
ble, and ever watchfal enemy, 
was again prepared for their re- 
coption-. On coming up to the 
ſame moraſs, they found Hyder 
in full force on the other ſide, and 
determined to diſpute their paſſage. 
They, however, paſſed the fwamp, 
under the fire of his cannon, about 
four in the afternoon, and the ge- 
neral having immediately formed, 
: and 


vy eannonade. Their object was 
1 the progrefs "= | 
6 
iff 


- 


ty £1 
90 
| 7 


wh 
uad — conſiderable. — 
F. Phe vigour of 

ders eKertioms was no longer ſe- 


i — 


| her als dak dhe events, of 
one of the mok arduous campaigns 
of which we have any knowledge. 
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he, enemy. * Theſe 


alaerity upon t 
made but: a faint reſiſtance; they 


gave wax an all; ſides, retreated 
precipitation, and were pur- 


canged by that ef his troops. 
Such was the ſurpriſing e 


5 5 which be aim ble coe dukt and 


Cate; c, by ſome excellent 
ported by the un- 


8 
. — a ſmall but glo- 


had, in a ſhort time, 
in che affairs of the Car- 


Daring theſe. —— an 


account of the war with Holland 


having arrived in India during 


- themonth of Auguſt, it fortuned 


ſoon after, that ve India ſhips 


from China, arrived, in their way 


home, at Fort Marlborough, on 
the coaſt of Sumatra. The arri- 
val of theſe-ſhips excited the gen 
tlemen aof that factory, to an en- 
terprize againſt the Dutch, ſettle- 


ments on that iſland. Mr. Botham, 


one of the council, was appointed 


to conduct this expedition, and 


Captain Clements, commodore of 
the ſive ſhips ; the fort could only 
ſpare Capt. Mandeville, with a 


hundced men for the ſervice. The 
addreſs and good 
gentlemen ſo effectpally ſupplied 


conduct of theſe 


the want of force; that. the Go- 
vernor of Padang, being artfully 
impoſed upon with reſpect to their 
ſtrength, was terrified into a ſur- 
reader, no: only of that place, 
* en * me Dutch» ſettles 
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and fecated the baggage, the 
troops adwanced with their uſual 


che greateſt difficulty. 


#8; 


Wee the weſtern coalts' of dx 
matra, into their hands. 
The Dutch ſettlement, in the 
town, port, and fortreſs of Naga 
patam, in the Tanjore count 
could not, even in time of peare, 
but be conſidered as ſome eye, 
» ſore to the cmpaby but, in tu 
nt ſtate of things, its being 
in che poſſeſſiqn o an enemy yay 
fall of — Phe con ſequencn 
of ſuch a fortreſs and port being 
open for the reception of ie 
French fleet and army, and of iu 
becoming -a'great- naval and milj 
tary magazine, for Hyder's con- 
ſtant ſupply, as well as their 
were indeed eaſily underſtood; 
but the immediately dangeroy 
ſtate of affairs, and urgent de. 
mands ſor every poſſibſe exertion 
in the G feemed to ren. 
der the application of a timely 
preventive, remedy, a matter of 


The ſucceſs of Sir Eyre Coote 
arms, having happily leſſened the 
diſiculties on that ide, this new 
evil and danger became an objet 
of the firſt conſideration; it wa, 
however, ſometime: before the de. 
ign againſt Negapatam could be 
carried into effect; but during thut 
interval, Sir Edward Hughes had, 
from his fart knowledge of the 
ruptore with Holland, © coſe 
blocked up the place by ſea 
Major General Sir Hector Monro, 
was appointed to conduct this en. 
terprize in concert with che ad. 
miral; and the troops already ft- 
tioned: in the Tanjore country, 
were the only land force aſſignet 
to this ſervice. The difficult 
which they had to encounter, r. 
quired all the abilities and exet: 
tion of both commanders. : The 
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tifcations had already been 
nſiderably ſtreng thened by new 
ks; the gartiſon re- inforced 


a large detachment of Hyder's 


gops; and what was {till a mat- 
ol more ſerious confideration, 
„ ſeaſom was far advanced for 


iltary operations, the ſhift of 


» monſoon being at hand. But 
great importance of the object 


manted riſque,” and reduced the 


Fculties to nothing in the minds | 
IT, _ foree of the beſiegers, including 


the aſſailants. / Fo «41 
gas, The troops being ar- 
«31%» rived at Nagore; a place 
781. on che ſea coaſt, near 
egapatam, Sir Hector Monro 
„ immediately landed to take 
e command; and at the ſame 
ne, all the marines of the ſqua- 
en, amounting, with their offi- 
x, to 443, were likewite land- 
and joined the company's 
. On the following a a 
chment; of 827 ſeamen, with 
proper officers, and com- 
ned by three naval captains, 


ge landed, under orders from 
e admiral, to co-operate with 
e general to the utmoſt, in every 


ature for the attack of the 
ce, The great difficulty lay 
landing the artillery (which 
ere ſupplied by the ſquadron) 
drongh a t and dangerous 
u. This difficulty was ſur- 
counted, though with incredible 
abour, © fatigue, and no ſmall 
anger, by the courage and acti- 
iy of the ſeamen. Catamarans, 
rrafts, were made with wonder- 
vl expedition, and with the aid 
the boats, 16 'eighteen poun- 
ers, 2 twelve pounders, with 2 
eavy mortars, and 6 lighter, to- 


ther with their carriages, ſhot, / 


aells, powder, and all /necefiary 
Fullery ſtores, were, on the {ame 


- 


of Captain Ball of the Supe 


fective ſervice. 
pretty numerous; and the troops 


approaches were carried 


day, under the ſuperintendence 
rhe - 
landed, without the ſmalleſt loſs. - 
or damage. Ne 8 . 8 
The garriſon amounted to about 


8, 00 men of all ſorts, and far 


exceeded: the beſiegers in point of 
number. It was compoſed of as. 


bove 500 Kuropeans, 700 Malays, 


2 Sepoys, and 2, 300 of Hy- 
s troops; of the latter, a thou- 
ſand were cavalry. The Whole 


ſeamen and marines, did not much 
exceed 4,000 men capable of ef- 
The fick were 


ſuffered great incommodities from 
bad weather, and the dampneſs of 
the ſituation; moſt of the wounded 


died; and ſeveral of the ſeamen 


and marines were carried off ſud- 


denly by violent cramps and 


ſpaſms, occaſioned by wet and 
fatigue. | 


On the night of the 29th of 


October, the ſtrong lines, flanked "8 


by redoubts, which the enemy had 
thrown up to cover and defend. 
the approaches to the town, were 
attacked and carried by ftorm. In 
this very briſſ action, the ſeamen 
and marines left but little to be 
done by the land forces; falling 
on with their uſual intrepidity, 
nothing could withſtand the vio- 


lence of their attack for 'a mo- 


ment. It was remarkable, that 
Hyder's cavalry were ſo terriſied 
at the fury which they experi- 
enced in this, rough encounter, 
that they run entirely away into 
the open country, and never after 
joined the iſon. | 
On the zd of November, the 
general opened ground againſt the 
north face of the fort, and the 
on with 


unyſual 


92] ANN x. REGISTER, 1782, 
5 —— an 85 wich the 85 The taking of Negapatan 
and ma- duceck the immediate happy 


gy" On feck, of 'Hyder's: udops een 
bteen- all the forts and "ſtrong yi 
— open which they held in the 1 25 in 


rines — 
5 the 7 — ev 


pouaders, 


within zoo paces df che wels}the” cotntty and its bardets; It D 

6 Saad Ie general ſent à joint wiſt operated ſo ſtrongly upon tþ A 
letter of ſummons to the Dutch Poligars of the Mar and | 

- governor,/\which-he anſwered with nivelly countries, who renoundHH e 
great reſpet; but no leſs — their forced obedience to A 

© The garriſon madle wo deſpe- Nabob of Arcot, had early pi, 

| ales with almoſt thely whole” Hyder, that they endeavoured wil 
force, but were beat back into the make their peace with the fon 
hom with'mechyloſs in both.” "A open the beſt terms which 1 = 


opened with great ef- could obtain; * 
e of a baſtich which The mon ſoon now ſet in wit 


— 


waz — be: breached; the its utmoſt fury, and nothing coul 
enemy demanded a parley, and exceed the dreadful boifterouhng 
Nov 1465 (, commiſſioners were ſent of weather Which the fleet e 
44% ontito ſettle the terms dured, from the ſurrender of th 
| of capitulation with the admiral pom to near the end of the fd 
and general” By theſe, the town lowing month. This violence wa 
and eitadel, and every thing they ſo conſtant; that it was with th 
contained, belonging to the 2 eateſt difficulty, and no md 
vernment or company, — ur- danger, that the admiral, in 
rendered; private erty was courſe of about three weeks, Fl 
ſecured, and the inha . able to recal to their reſpet 
bei protected in their houſes and ſhips, thoſe ſeamen and marin 
eſtates, upon taking the oath of who had aſſiſted with ſo much hv 
\, allegiance 3 the garriſon were al- nour and effect in the ſiege, an 
loewed mihtary honours,” and then to tranſmit to Madras only a p 
became priſoners of war; and the of the military priſoners. 

governor; council; and civil offi- The weather becoming mode 
vera, were retained on parole. + rate towards the cloſe of che yen 
Hyderis infantry, with moſt or Sir Edward Hughes proceeded u 
the other gepoys, abandoned their carry into execution the deli 
arms, and had made their eſcape out which he had formed againſt the 
of che town during the truce, on Dutch ſettlement of 'Tcincamale 
_ - thamight/precedin the ſotrender. in the ifland of Ceylon. T 
Theywhole doſs of the beſiegers, iſland, celebrated from the earlick 
5 — es, in killed, ages for its produce of the Cinz 
woundeq, and miffing, during a mon tree, has been long ſhut g 
ſieryice of ſo much action and dif- from the reſt of che world, throupl 
_- kiculty, amounted to no more than the avidity of the Dutch to e 
133 men A numerous artillery, groſs and retain the whole com 
with: large quantities of ſhot, merce and diſtribution of that pre 
mells, military and emer þ Lorss, cious ſpice entirely to themſelves 
were ſoundiic os place. For this Pur poſe they ſeized 5 

So 08231182. i tortth 


Ristökr oF, Eno be 


1861 the ſea coat „ and. having 


ren the King Candy an 


ſubjects into the interior parts 
the Hand, where he is + allowed 
retain ſuch a de degree of autho- 
'F” 1 neceſſary to their own. 

ſes, they are effectually fe-: 


ed. from 


nd, with re 


ale lies on the, north-ea 
rter of the iſland; its harbour 
eckoned the be and ſineſt in 


la; and is compoſed of ſeveral . 


„ where. the moſt numerous 


4s might anchor in the greateſt 


it; but its being {o cloſely 
tup from the, winds, may, in 
(dimate; be well Juppoled.to 
&r it unhealthy. 
Edward Hughes was ſup⸗ 
by the general on this ex- 
Won, with a detachment of 
ut zoo volunteer ſepoys, and 


officer With 30 artillery- men, 


order to garriſon the place in 
e of ſucceſs. The fleet Peng 
red in Trincamale bay, the 

ines, with two ſix-pounders, a 


5th. detachment of artillery | 
and two companies of 


782. 


ſepoys, to act as pio- 
n, were. anded at about three 
les diltance from the fort. Theſe 


re immediately followed by the 


talion of ſeamen, conſiſting of 
ſme number of men and of- 
* as had ſerved at the attack 
oem; the ſepoys cloſed m 

arkation, and. the whole 
was commanded by Capt. 
Lof the Monarca, who'. was 
, bed by Captzin Mon- 

„of the Sea orſe, and 
" Rey nolds, of the Combuſ- 


all communication. 
the reſt, of mankind. The 
& ta commercial 
ation, as we L az, to products, 
one of the 


ble. o 
| ade in in the World. Trin- 
| forty ſoldiers; but the fort Was pl 


tion, fire-ſhip,; The ſeamen und 
marines,, a the guns and pio 
neers, immediately formed and 
puſhed forward, though it wart 
nearly dark, to Trincamale ſbrt g; 
and the company of marine gres 

nadiers, with the guns, coming 
up to the gateway, without any 
attention to regular forms31utwſt2 
reſolutely forced their wa 

and in an inſtant became maſters: 
of the place. The garriſon cons! 
ſiſted only of three officers” and 


conſequence. to their further 
rations, as — commanded the ck 
place w roviſtons and ſores” 
Could be . from the ſhips. 
Intelligence was received W 


the priſoners, that the enenyy”s' | 


remaining force was collected in 
fort Oſtenburgh, ſituated on 2 


high hill that commanded the 


harbour, and holding an opes 


communication with their 1 * 


which lay under its protection- 
'The next day was employed — 4 
landing the. neeeſſary ſtores, pro- 


viſions and baggage for the troo my 1 1 


at Trincamale fort. On the: 


lowing day, the commaading of- my 
ficers, with Major Geils, ihe en- 
gineer, were employed 1 in recon - 


noitering, and in diſcovering the 


beſt road for their approach to the 
heights; and every thing being 


ſettled in that reſpect, the troops 
marched early on the morning of 


the 8th towards a high hill which 
commanded the Oſtenburgh fort. 
and on the top of which, the ent- 


had a poſt defended by an 
officer's guard, 


poſt, Which was within 200 yards 
of the fort, carried aud main- 


tained by a detachment of ſramen 


and marines. 


Ia 


The hill was 
attacked in the night, and the 
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nl ANNUAL REGISTER, 1783 
In cheſe eireumſlantes of ad- on the dar 


vantage and ſuperiority, the ad- 
miral, very early in the morning, 
tranſmitted, through Capt. Gell, 
a letter of ſammons to Mr. 
Homed, the governor, ſtating his 


total inability of making any ef- 


fe&ual reſiſtance, and urging him 
in the flrongeſt manner, to pre- 


vent, by a timely capitulation, 


- © the fatal conſequences of carry- 
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** 
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the long friendſhip 


— 
* 
* 


to the la 


ing things td the utmoſt extre- 
mity, When the great ſuperiotity 
of diſcipline, as well as of force, 


together with the known and 
tried courage which he had to 
oppoſe, would render every ex- 
ertion of defence ridiculous. The 
governor, however, after ſtating 
the truſt repoſed in him, and the 
ties of fidelity by which he was 
bound, declared his reſolution of 


| © | (OVER i at all events, the place 


_ - exceedingly unwilling to proceed 


Sir Edward Hughes was ſtill 
to extremities.. - Independently of 
the effect produced by. national 
attachment, and by a ſenſe of 
and alliance 
which had ſubſiſted between both 
countries, he was beſides perſon- 
ally and antimately acquainted 
with Mr. Homzd, and the prin- 


- - cipals of [thoſe along with him; 
for the goodneſs of the harbour 


1 
— ol 


having rendered Trincamale a 

lace of common rendezvouz, it 
is probable, that there was ſearce- 
Iy an officer in the fleet, who had 


not, in the . ſeaſon of 


peace, experienced, in a greater 
or leſs degree, ſome portion of 
their friendſhip, r or 


kindneſs. He accordingly wrote 


à ſecond. letter to the Dutch go- 


vernor, expoſtulating with him in 
kinder nd more familiar terms 


ing made, the ſtorming pu 


„ 


1 


he was run 
and attributing his own folly 


tion to its true cauſe, to for 


attachment to himſelf and hi. 6 


mily, as well as to his other 


quaintances in the place. 

would ſeem, from the ſuperſq 
tion of the governor's anſwy 
that he was not a little af 
by this recal of paſt kindneh; 

friendſhip, for it runs in the 
lowing form His Excel 
the generous," brave, and illui 
Sir Edward Hughes,” &. 1 
He. did not jaſtify; nor a 
di ſpoſition to reſiſtance in 


anſwer, but placed it to 
ſtrictneſs of his orders, whi 


were to defend th place tot 
laſt; ſo that he could not anf 
for his conduct to his ſuperi 
if he were to give it up in 
manner. e 
Major Geils, the engineer, 
was undoubtedly appointed u 


the bearer of the letters of ſi 
mons, for the benefit of the i 


ſervations which he might mal 
informed the admiral, that 


Was ſtrongly of opinion, that 
lower fort, at leaſt; might be a 


ried by aſſault; ſome of t 
higher works he had his doi 
about; but of the former, 
ſpoke with confidence, and! 
others muſt. fall of courſe. T 
aſſurance, coming from an oft 
of ſuch experience and diſtingul 
ed ability, afforded the higi 
ſatisfactkion to Sir Edw. Hugit 


Who was well aware of the labvi 


difficulty, and delay, which 
dragging of heavy cannon up! 
heights, and the formal op! 
tions of a ſiege, would necetian 
occaſion. | 

The neceſſary diſpoſitions | 


C0nz 


* Dr 


Sf 


- 
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4z0 ſeamen 
der proper 

eted on each flank by a com- 
pany of pioneers, with 20 ſeamen 
ted the ſcaling Iaddets, and ſup- 


ported by three companies of ſea- 


nen, as many marines, with two 
+ pieces, who formed the re- 
% e, advanced, at day break, on 
the eleventh of January, to the 


affault. * A ſmall advanced partys 


under a ſerjeant, who might 

confidered as the forlorn hope, 
having made their way through 
the embraſures without diſcovery, 
were © inſtantly followed by the 
whole ſtorming party, who ſoon 
driving the enemy from their 
works, poſſeſſed themſelves of the 
fort, the immediate 


lurender of the ſhips and veſſels 
nthe harbour. N 
The humanity of the victors 


equalled, and was ftill more 
pratfeworthy, than even their gal. 
lantry. Notwithſtanding the fall 
of a brave and favourite officer 


with 20 of their fellows, beſides 


two officers, and double that 
number wounded ; and notwith- 
landing the heat and fury of a 


ſtorm, when diſcipline, reſpect 


and command are at an end, yet, 
under theſe circumſtances, the 


emen and marines diſdained to 


Through 


of the | 
A numerous artillery, 'a confi- 
derable number of ſmall arms; a 
valuable ftock of gun-powder, - 


with cutlaſſes, Who car- 


a flyin 
this unexampled 'mag- 
ty and clemency, very few 
garriſon loſt their lives. 


nani 


with a great quantity of ſhot, and 


of various ordnance and military 


ſtores, were found in the place. In 
the harbour, two ſhips rich! 

laden, with a number of ſmaller 
veſſels, Wee taken. Thenumber 


of European military prifoners, 
near four © 
hundred; a few Malay officers 


amounted to ſomethin 


were likewiſe taken, but we do 
not hear of any native s they 
commanded, The admiral great. 
ly regretted the lofs of Mr. | apy 


a young gentleman of the greateſt + 


worth, and his own ſecond lieute- 


nant in the Superbe, who fell 


= the —_— — _ which 
was gallan ing to the 
aſfault. ie ſays that Lern 
praiſe could not be beſtowed on 
the conduct of the naval and ma- 
rine officers; but he particularly 
acknowleges the eminent ſervices 
performed, and the 
diſplayed, both here and at Ne- 
gapatam, by Major Geils, an en- 
gineer in the company's ſervice. 
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great abilities 
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RerropeSive View e afar in Europe to the cloſe of the year 178i 


| commander falls, and his remaining troops ſurrender priſoners of War, 


ay — inhabitants and garri 97 
- provifions and were fries ral —— fails with the grand fl 
and a large convoy to its Wo Spaniſh fleet retires into Cadiz at hi 


oo | town and garriſon from the Spaniſh camp. Town deftroyed, and may 


© Meadexwes. Fleet attathed in Port Praya Bay by M. de Suffrein. Fred 


' which be deſtroys the enemy's batteries and — Invaſion of the iſla 
mont of the Channel. Propoſal for attacking Admiral Darby at 7. orbay, 
2 A retire to their * porta. State of the war with Holland, is 


.  teftion of the Baltic trade. Upon his return, in with Aude 


—_ 
with troops, ftores and Supplies, for the French fleets and armies in tht 
Baſt and Weſt Indies. Falls in with and takes ſeveral of the convy ; 


| Afr the wide range which work, were neceſſarily poſtponed 


tranſactions, wars and intricate Our neareſt and moſt active, as 
politics of the Eaſtern world; it is well as moſt formidable enemy, 
now time to return to our own: began the year 1781, by a ſecond 
* quarter of the globe. We ſhall. attempt upon the iſland of Jerſey. 
in the firſt place take a retroſpec- The Baron de Rullecourt, who had 
tive view of ſuch matters of mo- been next in command to Count 
ment, as, from the nature of our Naſſau in the former attack upon 
Monagement, or the limits of our that iſland, was the — 


N 
Pc 


, 


Second attempt of France 25 the iſland of Fenſey. Baron de Rullecn 
Landi his troops in the night, and ſurprizes of 4 Helier the capital. Cu 
» pels the lieutenant. governor to fign a. capitulation. Summons Elizabn 
Cale. Is gallantly attacked in the town by Major Pierſox. Fraud 


Maj or Pier ſon — Hain in 1 in * ant 27 — Neceſſitier 
tar. xtraorainary prices 


approach. Gun-boatrW# Dreadful cannonade and bombardment of th 


the inhabitants periſh.. Convey from St. Euftatius taken by M. de | 
orte Piquet. Secret expedition, under Commodore Fohnftone, and Cm 


repulſed. M. de Suffrein's - tons 1 fb arrival at the Cape of Good Hin 
Fruftrates the deſign upon Dutch ſhips taken by Mr. Johns 
© fone in Saldanha x General Elliot's grand 2 from Gibraltar, 


Minorca. Combined fleets return from that ſervice, to cruize at thi 


in a council of war. Enemy, fruſtrated in all their wiews, 


Europe. Admiral Hyde Parker ſails with a ſmall ſquadron for the pre 


Zoutman,, with a great Dutch convey, and a ſuperior force. Deſperate 
engagement on tht Doggar-Bank, Dutch Fleet and conwoy return in 
_—_ diſorder to their own coafts. Hollandia of 68 guns ſunk. Conſe 
ny gf ths ation. Royal viſit to Admiral Parker at * Nore. Ai. 

penſoldt ſails to intercept a great convey fitted out at Bre, 


but diſcovers the enemy to be — greatly en in force, that he could 
not proſecute the alen farther 


we have taken, through the in. the laſt volume. 


IS TONY OH © UROPE » [97hs 


bly: the framer of this 
2 The per onal, objects 
ad in view were if uffcient y en- 
ging; While his military ar- 
2 and natural ambition, were 
gemſelves gapable of urging 
tothe moſt hazardous attempts. 
rank of g. 

Lon, and the government of 
x, were to be the ſplendid re- 
of his ſucceſs, Such power- 


er paturally.. fiery. and bold, 
liable to generate precipita- 
he Chevalier de Luxe: 
b, Who Was his F in 
ige, and intended to be his 
in the execution, was, 
a dickneſs, or ſome other 
getained from taking any 
in the enterprize. 3 
llecourt's force for this expe- 
mounted to about 2000 
und was compoſed of the vo- 
of Luxemburgh, and of 
ente from other neigh- 
bg corps... Having collected 
Vent number of veſſels for 


lor their protection, at Gran- 
on the coaſt of Normandy, 


uw 

:- WMiopaticace was ſo great, that 
4. Rach to the 8 
„des prevailed, he embark- 
ee troops and put to ſea, _ 
; Wie immediate. conſequence of 
oecipitation, was the diſper- 


of his fleet of ſmall veſſels iu a 
; by which ten of them, with 
It half the troops, were driven 
to France, and never after 
him; whilſt he, totally ig- 
it of their fate, with the re- 
ler, put in for ſhelter to a 
r of ſmall iflands and rocks 
( Chauſeyy or Choze, which 
tween. the French coaſt and 
J. He was ſtill too eager in 


OL. XXV. 


ſimulants, operating upan 4 


em- 


conveyance, and ſome priva- 


being brovght 


the purſuit of the hi 


and haying made his way with 
ficulty, but with good 1 


tion, through the rocks of La 


que- Platte, artived in the night 

, where he land- 

| the dark, at a 
place called the Violet Bank, about 


- 


in Grouyill 
ed his troop 


three miles from St. Helier, th 

capital of the iſland. 12 — 
was, however, ſo dangerous, th 
a privateer, with four other ſmal 
veſſels were loſt among the rocks, 
and about 200 of his men periſhed. 


# #*£% 


* 


thought themſelves ſo ſecute, and 
were ſo ſhamefully remiſs in their 
duty, as to be ſeized afleep by 
the enemy, who were thus for ſe. 
veral hours upon the iſland with« 
out the ſmalleſt alarm being given. 


NI. de Rullecourt, leaving about 
120 men in the redoubt at Grou- 
ville, marched with the reſt of his 
troops to St. Helier, Jan, Sch. 


where, having ſeized 8 
the avenues of the town, 8.49 0h 
ſurprized. the guard in the dark, 
and poſſeſſed the market - place, 
the inhabitants 


at break of Gay, 


without . noiſe 
were aſtoniſ a | 
on finding themſelves in the han 


of an enemy. Major Corbet, the 


deputy governor, with the magi- 
ſtracy and principal inhabitants, 


court houſe, the French com- 
mander wrote terms of capitula- 
i de propoſed to the 


7 e rewards in 
yiew,. to be deterred by this mis- 
rane ; and forgetting the rough 
enemy he had to encounter, enn 
"han . that, of , being. drizen, back... 
to his own coaſt. . 2 | 
9 the oe opening of fair wean © 
tier for paſſing over to Jeriey 3 _ 
þ * 


informa - 


A ſmall party of militia, Who 
8 a redoubt at this place, 


riſoners to the 


former 


* 


_— 


down their arms, and 


— 


great ſpirit, and 
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ſormer to ſign, by which the iſland 
Was to be ſurrendered to the arms 
o France, and the troops to lay 


; e tranſ- 
mitted to England. To urge an 
acquieſcence in this meaſure, on 


which all his hopes depended, he 
greatly magnified his force, pre- 


tending that about 5,000 of his 
troops were landed and diſperſed 
in different parts of the iſland, fo 
that all reftſtance was at an end; 


and at the ſame time held out 


the barbarous thr of inſtant 


deſtruction to the town and in- 
habitants in caſe of refuſal. It 


was in yain remonſtrated, that no 
act of the lieutenant- governor's 


could have the ſmalleſt validity in 


his preſent ſituation, and that the 


officers and troops were too well 


informed of their duty, to pay any 


regard to his acts while a priſoner. 


Rullecourt was peremptory in his 


demand; and the lieutenant-go- 


vernor, under the impreſſions of 
the moment, too inadvertently 
ſigned the capitulation. 4 

The French commander then 
ſummoned Elizabeth Cattle, under 
the terms of the capitulation, which 
was preſerved by the inftant recol- 
lection, and the unſhaken forti- 
tude, of the Captains Aylward 
and Mulcafter, who. had fortu- 


_ ngtely eſcaped thither on the firſt 


alarm ; and being now in ſome 
degree prepared againft a ſudden 
attack, rejected the ſummons with 
: t, ae e y re- 

uſed to pay the ſmalleſt regard to 
the capitulation, or to any orders 
whatever, extorted from or iſſued 


by the Heutenant-governor, in his 


. preſent circumftances. The French 


placing Major Corbet in their 
ront, Ell continued to advance 
tow wore gte, notwithſtanding 
ln 


expreſs warning to the contm 


* ſhelter to the town, 


peremptorily anſwered ' by 


the French general being mann 


= 
* 
- WR. 1 
, , 
: 


, 


but they were fired at with 
vigour from the caſtle, that 
foon found it neceſſary to 1 
the beſt of their way back 


In the mean time, as the aly 
extended, the neareſt troops, 
the militia of the iſland, advan 
with the utmoſt expedition 
wards the point of danger, 
began immediately to form on 
heights near the town, undert 
conduct of Major Pierſon, oft 

5th regiment, who inſtanth 
cured a hill of great advaity 
the poſſeſſion of which: had þ 
overlooked by the enemy. 
French commander then ſen 
meſſage to Major Pierſon, u 
quire his compliance” with 
terms of capitulation; but 


ſpirited officer, that if he and} 
troops did-not, within twenty 
nutes, lay down their arms, 
ſurrender themſelves priſonen 
war, they were at the 'expinl 
of that time to be certain of 
immediate attack, 
Pierſon was punctual to 
word, and made a very malt 
diſpoſition of his forces. A 
was informed that the enemy 
applied the rown artillery tot 
Ae de two columns dell 
to the principal attacks, were 
preceded by a Howitzer. 
aſſaults were made in all ac 
ble parts with ſuch impetudl 
that notwithſtanding the advan 
which the enemy derived from 
poſſeſſion of the ſtreets and bb 
they were every where drivel 
pidly in upon the center of 
force in the market place. 

the action was ſoon decided; 
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not of life; ſo that he had the 


misfortune to live until he had 
ſeen the ruin and ſurrender of his 


nded, the next in command 
ge the hopeleſſneſs of their 
ation, requeſted the lieutenant 


ernor to reſume his authority, 
| to accept of their ſurrender 


\riſfoners of war. F | 
The ſatisfaction ariſing from ſo 
den a deliverance, and ſo brave 


exertion, [was unfortunately 


ped-by the fall of the gallant 
jor Pierſon; who was ſhot thro? 
heart -in the inſtant of vic- 
. The extraordinary military 
ties diſplayed. by ſo young an 
er, (he being under five-and- 
nty years of age) in what was 
dably his firſt eſſay in arms, as 
would have held out the 
beſt expectations to his coun- 
if he had ſurvived, could not 
reader his death an object of 
c general regret, By the 
dof Jerſey he was lamented 
there, who had generouſly ſa- 
ed his life to their preſerva- 
The death of his uncle, Sir 
ad Pierſon, (an ancient ge- 
loficer of repute) which hap- 
1 after, and was 
bated only to that cauſe, 
ed to render the misfortune 
more ſtriking and melancholy. 
The unfortunate Baron de Rul- 
hurt, perſevered in the ſame ex- 
ance of conduct to the laſt, 
ch had ſo ſtrongly marked his 
Ker, When the attack was 
imenced in the market-place, 
ſezed the lieutenant- governor 
the arm, and declaring that 
ould ſhare his own fate, led 


out of the court-houſe under 


hower of fire, where he was 
ped. to ſtand cloſe by him, 
| he. had himſelf 4 ed 
ler the preſſure of three or four 
al wounds, which deprived 
lol the power of ſpeech, though 


which had been conveye 


During the engagement at the 
town, the redoubt at Grouville, 
was gallantly retaken with fixed 
bayonets, and, without firing a 
ſhot, by the grenadiers of the 83d 
regiment, who were on their way 
to join the main body. Thus the 
whole of the French party that 
landed, amounting to ſomething 
about 800 men, were eieher killed 
or taken priſoners. The Britiſh 
troops were new raiſed, and no- 
thing could exceed the valour and 
goo conduct diſplayed both by 

em and the militia through the 
whole affair. The iſland decreed 
monuments, with ſuitable inſcrip- 
tions, to the fallen enemy, as well 
as to their gallant deliverer ; but; 
the former no leſs intended to 
perpetuate the memory of the ſur- 
prize,.as a warning to future times 
againſt ſimilar negligence.. 

Such was the iſſue of the ſecond 
attempt made by France in this 
war upon the iſland of ſerſey. 

The neceſſity of the times had 
occaſioned much too long a delay 
in the relief or ſupply of the im- 
portant fortreſs of Gibraltar. The 
unconſumed part of the proviſion 

d to that 
place by Admiral Rodney's fleet 
in the beginning of the preceding 
year, had by this paſſed its proper 
time of keeping, and beſides its 
being generally bad in quality, 
was bo much reduced in quantity, 
as to afford room for the moſt Pas 
rious apprehenſions. So early as the 
preceding month of October, their 
wary and provident governor, 
found it neceſſary to make a re- 
duction of a quarter of a pound 

[G] 2 from 
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from each man's daily allowance 
of bread, Their quantity of meat 


was likewiſe reduced to a pound 
.and a half in the week; and that 
became latterly ſo bad as to be 


ſcarcely eatable. The er 8 


were even | forbid the uſe 

powder in their hair; a regula- 
tion of œconomy, which though 
not very eſſential in itſelf, could 


not but produce a good effect in 


reconciling the minds of the com- 
mon men to the neceſſity of their 
ſituation. Of all poſſible teſts of 
the diſcipline, attachment, and 
virtue of an army, a reſtriction 
of food has ever, with juſtice, 
been deemed the greateſt. To the 
honour of the ſoldiery, in the pre- 
ſent inſtance, they not only ſub- 
mitted to it without murmur, but 
with univerſal chearfulneſs and 
d temper, g 
If ſuch were the ſtreights of the 
garriſon, under the care and pro- 
vidence of government for their 
ſupport,. what will be thought of 
the diſtreſſes of the unfortunate 
inhabitants, who were far too nu- 
merous for ſo new and unexpected 
4 ſituation, and. were much in- 
creaſed by the families of the 
married officers. 'The former were 
chained to the place by their 
houſes, property, and occupa- 
tions, as well as by habit, con- 
nexion, and the not knowing 
whither to remove. From the 
time of the laſt ſupply from Eng- 
land, and even earlier, not a 
 Gngle veſſel had arrived with pro- 
viſions or neceſſaries, either from 
the neighbouring Barbary ſhoxes, 


or from any of the more diſtant 


coaſts of Africa; ſo that, along 
with every other misfortune, they 
were at once cut off from that 
great and long eſtabliſhed ſource 
of à cheap and plentiful market, 


and reduced to depend ent 
for relief, on the caſual arring 
a few ſmall Minorquin  yeſi 
whoſe ſupply was inſufficient, ; 
prices immoderate. 

As it has not been the forty 
of the Engliſh for many years, 
to have acted much upon the 
fenſive in ſieges, an account; 
the market prices at Gibran 
during that period, may proba 
be conſidered as a matter of { 
curioſity ; but it is of much w 
moment, as a means of conyem 
information to the public, of 
obligations they are under toi 
brave officers, who fo long i 
tained the honour and interef 
their country, by their glori 
defence of Gibraltar, 

Of the moſt common and 
diſpenſible neceſſaries of life, | 
ſhip biſcuit,” full of worms, 
fold at a ſhilling a pound; f. 
in not much better condition, 
the ſame price; old dried pea 
at a third more; the work { 
half dirt, the ſweeping of fy 
bottoms and ſtorehouſes, at eig 
pence; old Iriſh falt butter, 
talf-a-crown;z the worſt fort 
brown ſugar, brought the f 
price; and Engliſh farthing e 
dles were fold at fix-pence 
piece. 

But freſh proviſions bore i 
more exorbitant prices. IN 
when the arrival of veſſels front 
Mediterranean opened a mark 
turkies ſold at 41. 128. a pid 
ſucking pigs at two gui 
ducks, at half a guinea ; and in 
hens fold at nine ſhillings a pi 
A guinea was refuſed for a 

pluck ; and 11. 7s. aſked fot 
oxe head. To heighten 
diſtreſs, the firing was fo en 
exhauſted, as ſcarcely to af 
ſaiciency for the moſt indip 

6 


f culinary pur poſes; ſo that all 
linnen of the town and gar- 
+ was waſhed in cold water, 


Tt vas ſeverely felt in the wet 


bn ; which, notwithſtanding 
fon neral warmth of the cli- 
Ars te, is exceedingly cold at Gib- 


rrom this ſtate of things ſome 
may be formed of the diſtreſſes 
the inhabitants; and it need be 
e wondered at, if ſuch officers 
were not high in command, 
| who had families to maintain, 
uld have been exceedingly em- 
raſſed and diſtreſſed in their 
comſtances. Such men have 
faireſt claim, not only upon 
benevolence but the juſtice of 
ir country. | ow 
The intereſts and honour of 
at Britain were deeply en- 
in the timely relief of that 
tant fortreſs, It was ac- 
ingly one of the firſt objects of 
mment in the commencement 
de year 1781, and the grand 
under the conduct of the 
mirals Darby, Digby, and Sir 
Lockhart Roſs, was fitted out 
ly for this ſervice, It was 
ndedints three ſquadrons under 
ar reſpective commanders ; but 
dag France, as well as Spain, 
d loudly boaſted, that they 
zd not only diſpute, but abſo- 
tely defeat the execution of this 


„ the war, and ſo numerogs 


theline could be ſpared for ſo 
at an object. | ws 

France had, at the ſame time, 
leet little inferior either in 
under or force, nearly ready far 
© rant Breſt, and Don Lewis de 


worn without ironing. This 


Suffrein, which was to proceed 


ten, yet, ſo widely extended 


N detfiched- were the ſervices of 
Britiſh navy, that only 28 ſail. 
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Cordova, with about 30 Spaniſh 
ſhips of the line, was continually 
parading in and out of Cadiz, 
avowedly to fight the Britiſh fleet, 
and to intercept the ſuccours. 
But to prevent all trouble in the 
buſineſs, his force was magnified 
far beyond its real ſtate ; and it 
was farther pretended, that it was 
to be joined by ſtrong reinforce- 
ments, as well from Toulon, as. 
from the French ports in the 
ocean, The matter of fact was, 
that France was too anxious and 
eager for the. completion of her 
own great ſchemes in the Weſt 
Indies and North America, and 
for retrieving her affairs in the 
Eaſtern world, to be diverted from 
their purſuit by attending to. the 
views of Spain with reſpet to 
Gibraltar. She accordingly di- 
reed her whole attention and in+ 
duſtry, to the early fitting out, 
and the effectual equipment; of 
the fleet which was to ſail from 
Breſt, under the conduct of M. de 
Grafle; for the Welt Indies, and 
to the ſquadron under M. de 
in 
company, on its way to the Eaſt 
Indies. On the other hand, Spain, 
being diffident of her own ſtrength 
to prevent the ſuccour of Gib- 
raltar, boaſted loudly of her cou- 
rage, and of the greatneſs of her 
force, hoping thereby to deter her 
enemy mou my —— 
The fleet ſaile in | 
from St. Helen's, arcs 150%, 
with the great Eaſt 1. 
and Weſt India convoys, before 
the middle of March; but met 
with ſome delay on the coaſt of 
Ireland, in waiting for the victu- 
allers from Corke, which were to 
proceed with them to Gibraltar. 
It was probably owing to this de- 
[6] 3 lays 


f 


lay; that they miſſed falling in 
20 
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with M. de Graſſe's fleet of 


dur fleet, inſtead of loſin 


ſhips of the line, which ſailed 
from Breſt on the 22d of March. 
This circumſtance has occaſioned 


- a queſtion, which has fince been 
not a little agitated both in par- 
liament and out, Whether the 


intercepting of De Graſſe ſhould 
not have been the firt object of 
time 
in going to Ireland, and thereby 
miſſing the opportunity. 
On the affirmative fide of the 
geſtion it was faid, that the mea- 
ure would have been the means 
of totally overthrowing the great 
deſigns formed by France both in 
the Eaſtern and the Weſtern world, 
That our Weſt India Iſlands would 


have been preſerved, Lord Corn- 


wallis's army ſaved from the fatal 


. cataſtrophe at York Town, and 


our hopes and claims not only 


kept alive, but with great proba- 
bility of ſucceſs in 
rica;— To this it was anſwered, 


orth Ame- 


that no certain knowledge could 
be obtained of the time that the 
Breſt fleet would fail; that the 
meaſure of intercepting it would 
be a matter of great uncertainty, 


and 'the attempt attended with 


much delay ; and that the conſe- 
quent detention of the great out- 
ward-bound convoys, which were 
under the care of Admiral Darby, 
would have been highly deftruc- 


tive to our commerce, and ruinous 


to the merchants. That in caſe 
of ſucceſs, the loſs of Gibraltar 
muſt be the certain conſequence ; 
as it could not be ſuppoſed, that 


after the rough encounter of two 


fleets ſo nearly equal in force, 
Admiral Darby ſhould be in con- 
dition to proceed to a freſh en- 


gagement with the Spaniſh fleet 
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at Cadiz, which was ſuperig 
leaſt in number, to either, 
that the relief of Gibraltar, 
was executed, was highly hon 
able to this country; and, bez 
the importance of the objed 
itſelf, was abſolutely necy 
for the ſupport of our chang 
and conſequence with the 9 

wers of Europe. 


The Eaft and Weſt India 


voys, amounting to about 300 {c 
having proceeded on their reef t. 
tive voyages, the Britiſh M che 
with 97 tranſports, ſtoreſhips, i ha 
victuallers, kept on its courſ Wtak: 
Gibraltar; and meeting noch 
my, which they expected to ru 
done, in the latitude of Cape olit 
Vincents, arrived off Cadiz h 
fore the middle -of April, ping 
looking into the harbour, ſawt g 


Spaniſh fleet lying peaceably 
anchor, without the {ſmalleſt 
pearance of any intention to 
ſturb their purpoſe. It has f 
appeared, that Don Cordoya u 
his fleet had kept the ſea fot ab 
a month before, and had nar 
eſcaped an unwilling encoutl 
with.the Engliſh ; but having! 
fortune to receive notice fron 
neutral ſhip of their near! 
proach," all the vaunts which! 
been ſo long thrown out, of 
determination and eagernels 
fight them, were at once gn 
up, and he made the beſt of 
way into Cadiz. On the 
day, after explorin 44 
the des of the April If 
Spaniſh fleet, Admiral Darby! 
warded the convoy, with f 
men of war and frigates to 
them, to Gibraltar, as well 
13 fail into the Mediterranean, 
their way to Minorca, whill 
cruized- with the main body! 
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get off the Streight's mouth, 


der to watch the motions of 


enemy if they ſhould venture 


ut though Spain dared not 
counter the Britiſh fleet at 
he had by this time prepared, 
ew, exceedingly troubleſome, 


not a little dangerous, enemy, 


bin the Bay of Gibraltar itſelf, | 
n which {he depended, not. 


| for defeating the deſign of 
ef to that fortreſs, but for burn- 
the convoy in the attempt. 


have heretofore had occaſion 


uke notice, of the trouble, 
ich a few. gun - boats they had 
truſted at Algeziras, (on the 
lite fide of the bay to Gibral- 
| had frequently given, by 
ing from their retreat, and 
upon the town and garriſon 

the covert of the night. 
long leiſure of the fiege, and 

untinual opportunity which 

irded, for invention, experi- 
, and practical improvement, 
enabled the Spaniards to ar- 

at the higheſt perfection in 
conſtruction and management 
this fort of veſſels, and to in- 
iſe their number ſo as to form 
tle leet, of gun boats. Each 
theſe was worked by 20 oars, 
(carried a long 26 pounder in 
prow, which threw ſhot much 
her than any ſhip guns could 
ch; and this kind of force was 
tered ſtill more formidable and 
noerous, by the addition of fe- 
gal bomb- boats upon 4 ſimilar 
Aruction. Beſides, they had 
de great misfortune of the 
mion, in having no fimilar, or 
der force to oppoſe them) been 
long in the uniuterrupted poſ- 
uon of the bay, that they had 
is time meaſurcd all their 


diſtances, and knew the effec of 
their fire in every direction. 
During the continuance of the 


convoy in the bay, about 20 of 


theſe, under the conduct of a 
Don Moreno, who appeared in 
his barge giving orders, ſallied, 


under the benefit of the early calm, 


every morning from Algeziras, 
and with a fixed and ſteady aim, 
regularly cannonaded and bom- 
barded our ſhips; but as ſoon as 
the wind, at its ſtated hour, be- 
gan to {pring up, they unmedi- 
ately fled, and were purſued in 
vain, Theſe attacks were fo dan- 
gerous to the convoy, that Sir 
John Lockhart Roſs, with his 
whole diviſion of two-decked ſhips, 
was ſent in to their protection; 
and every captain in his ſquadron, 
as well as the other officers, was 
obliged to take a perſonal and ac- 
tive part in this contemptible war- 
fare. Nothing was ever more 
vexatious to the ſeamen, or ex- 
cited their indignation in a greater 
degree, than the ſucceſsful auda- 
city of this petty enemy, As 
their prows were only expoſed to 
view, the object was ſo ſmall, that 
when they ventured within reach 
of our ſhot, it was full no more 
than a bare poſſibility to hit the 
mark ; and the repeated exertions 
of ſome of the braveſt officers and 
beſt ſeamen in the world to cut off 
their retreat was fruitleſs. The 
Spaniards however failed in their 
grand object; their continued ef- 
torts were only capable of prodlue- 
ing trouble and vexation ; and ſo 
far from burning the convoy,' no 
material damage was done to any 
part of the ihipping, 

Nothing could be more grievous 
to Spain than this relief, nor more 
mortifying to her pride, than the 

614 dif- 
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; diſgrace, after ſo much boaſting, 


which her navy now ſuffered in 
tze eyes of all Europe. She had 
ſiet her heart ſo entirely on the re- 
. covery of Gibraltar, that ſhe 
ſttarcely ſeemed to have another 


object in the war. She laviſhed 


her treaſures with an unſparing 
hand in that purſuit, - The labour 
of the nation was exhauſted in 
the ſtupendous works which ſhe 
raiſed before the place, and they 


+ were now covered with the moſt 


tremendous artillery that has per- 


= Haps been known in any ſiege, 
- + 


- elf emer. out . eee ee Es m 4 — 4 
— 
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the whole naval and mili- 


tary force of the ſtate, and its re: 
. fources of every ſort, ſeemed di- 
rected to that ſingle object. 
All theſe powers were now 
called into action, and the unfor- 
tunate town, with its miſerable 
inhabitants, were the victims to 
her indignation; 170 pieces of 
cannon of the heavieſt metal, and 
fourſcore mortars, diſgorged their 
tremendous torrents of fire all at 
dance upon that narrow ſpot. It 
ſeemed as if not only the works, 
but the rock itſelf, muſt have been 


- 


overwhelmed. This dreadful can- 


nonade and bombardment, was 


continued night and day, for a 
confiderable time, without inter- 
. miſſion. It is ſaid, and may well 
be ſuppoſed, that nothing could 


be more ſplendidly magnificent, 


or dreadfully ſublime, than the 
view and the report of this tre- 
mendous ſcene, to thoſe who ob- 
ſerved them from the neighbouring 

_ - Hills of Barbary and Spain during 
tho night; eſpecially in the be- 
ginning, when the cannonade of 
the enemy being returned, with 

fill ſuperior power, and greater 
ferceneſs by General Elliot, the 


whole rock ſeemed to vomit out 


fire, and all diſtinction of 
was loft in flame and ſmoke, 
It was computed by the aj 
lery officers and engineers in 
garriſon, that during mote f 
three weeks from the firſt athd 
the enemy continued regul 
expend, at leaſt, a thouſand 
rels of gunpowder, of an hunky 
pound weight each, and t | 
from four to five theuſand | 
and ſhells, in every twenty 


hours upon the fortreſs, 


powers of ſupply, could long { 
port this expenditure; Aﬀierd 
charging 75,009 ſhot, and 255 
ſhells,- in this courſe of firing 
was then lowered to about 600 
both in the 24 hours; at wii 
reduced ſcale it was continued! 
ſeveral weeks longer. 

While the fleet continued in 
Bay, Gen, Elliot retorted the 
my's attack with a prodigi 
ſhower of fire; but as it wa 
ſtanding maxim with that en 
rienced commander never to wa 
his ammunition, and that f 

reat, and evidently incre: 

ifficulty of ſupply, rendered i 
caution, ftill more effentially x 
ceſſary, he ſoon retrenched int 
reſpect, and ſeemed to beholdt 
concerned the fury and violen 
of the enemy. The loſs of mt 
on the ſide of the garriſon, 
ng this unexampled cannond 
and bombardment, was much! 


than could have been poſliblyin 


gined, even, without confident 
the narrowneſs of the gro 
which they defended, its high it 
ation above the works, and! 


great proportion of their numb 


which were continually expol 
in the duty and relief of their i 
merous guards. The whole 10 
from the 12th of A pril to the e 
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Jane, amounted only to one 
mmiſfoned) officer, and 52 pri- 
ate men killed, and to ſeven offi- 

„and 253 others wounded. 
rhe damage to the works was too 
hing to give any concern to the 
Lrnders ; but the duty and fa- 
ne were extreme, and they ex- 
erienced in a high degree all the 
ncommodities and rigours of a 
joe, famine and peſtilence only 
xcepted. © - | 
The town and its inhabitants 
ore the ſacrifice. It could not 
e large; but it was extremely po- 


ous, Though the: number of repoſe 
of a crowded foldiery, and the 


onſes was under five hundred, 
e inhabitants (at leaſt in the 
winning of the ſiege) conſider- 
ply exceeded three thoufand. 
heſe were. compoſed of various 
ations and religions, the Engliſh 
pounting only to 5oo, the Ro- 
mr Catholics to near 2000, and 
& [ews were little ſhort of goo; 
Rey had been formed, early in 
the reign of George the Second, 
no a corporation, with a mayor 
md aldermen (according to the 
agli model) for their govern- 
nent. The wives and families of 
the officers and garriſon, it is pro- 
hable, are not included in this 
eſtimate. | 

Upon theſe fell, almeſt, the 
wide weight of this cruel can- 
nonade and bombardment. Such 
8 were not buried in the ruins of 
thejr houſes, or torn to pieces by 
the ſhells, in the general deſtruc- 
tion of the firſt-night, fled; many 
of them nearly naked, to the re- 
mote parts of the rock. But the 
ſhells from the batteries reached to 
places which had always been 
deemed ſecure ; and where theſe 
failed; the gun-boats lurking in 
the dark, poured death and de- 


we 
1 
* . 


* 
+ + 
- 


ſtruction during the night to the 
moſt ſequeſtered receſſes. No ſcene 
could be more deplorable. It is 
ſaid, that mothers and children, 


claſped in each others arms, were, 


at the ſame inſtant, ſo compleatly 
blowg to pieces by the bombs, that 
it ſeemed rather an annihilation, 


than a diſperſion of their ſhattered 
fragments. The caſemates, which 


could alone afford ſecurity, were 


filled by the garriſon 3 and happy 
did ladies of the greateſt ſenſibi- 


lity and moſt delicate habits deem 
it, to be admitted to a few hours 
in them, amidft all the noiſe 


groans of the wounded who were 
brought in from their works. 
Time and fear, by degrees, led 
to the difcovery of new places of 
ſecurity ; nor was the fire of the 


enemy at all times equally fatal in 


thoſe within reach; but when a 
ceſſation of its violence enſued, 
the ſurviving inhabitants having 
loft their houſes and property, 
could no longer live in the place. 
They accordingly, including the 
families of the officers, eagerly 
ſeized every opportunity of ſhip- 
ping that offered for an eſcape, 
whether to England or to the 
neighbouring countries. 

It ſeemed. as if the ſpoil of the 


Dutch ifland of St. Euſtatius had 


been ſubje&t to ſome fatality, 
which was to deprive the nation 
as well as the captors of its bene- 
fit. A rich convoy, freightedwith 
the moſt valuable commodities 
taken at that iſland, was on ity 
way to England, at the time that 
Admiral Darby failed to the relief 
of Gibraltar, France, determin- 
ing to profit of the abſence of the 
grand fleet, had equipped ſeven or 
eight ſhips of the ine with the ut. 
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moſt expedition at Breſt, which 
were ſent out under the command 
of M. de la Motte Piquet, in order 
to intercept the Euſtatius convoy, 
as well as a rich fleet, which was 


then likewiſe on its way home from 


M. Piquet ſucceeded in the firſt 
art. of his deſign. Commodore 
Hotham had only four ſhips of 
war for the e of ihe con- 
| x. voy. from St. Euſtatius. 
"ny wy Fourteen, or fifteen of 

the merchant ſhips were taken; 
but the men of war, with the re- 
mainder of the convoy, were ſhel- 
tered in ſome of the weſtern ports 


of Ireland, Advice of this miſ- 


adyenture being received in the 
rand fleet on its way back from 
Zibraltar, Admiral Darby imme- 
diately diſpatched a ſufficient force 
to intercept M. Piquet's ſquadron, 
its return to France. The 
trench commander prudently 


evaded this danger; for upon find- 
ing the number and richneſs of his 
prizes, he thought their preſerv- 


ation of too much importance to 
be hazarded upon a very doubtful 
2 ; and giving up at 
once all views upon the Jamaica 
fleet, his immediate return to his 
own coaſts, was barely ſufficient 
to prevent his falling in with the 
Britiſh; ſquadron. It was ſaid, 
that the under- writers, or inſurers 
nd, loſt ſix or ſeven hun- 


in En 
and pounds by this cap- 


ture. 1 1 1 : 
A ſecret expedition, to a very 
remote part of the world, had been 
long talked of, and ſuppoſed to 
have been more chan once in con- 
templation in England. The re- 
ports of great commotions in Pe- 
ru, and ſome other of the Spaniſh 
dominions in America, made it 


- . * 


/ 


- 
—— — —— . 2 . — ——— — 


generally ſuppoſed, that the Sou 
Seas would have been the deflin, 
tion of .ſach an armament, | 
ſeems. probable, that nothing le 
than the numberleſs exigencig 
and the various untoward eveny 
af the war, could have delay 
the proſecution of a deſign, which 
ſeemed pregnant with the moſt fi 
tal conſequences to the enemy, 


At this time, when our ene. 
mies were multiplied, the deſig 


ſeemed not only to be revived, bu 
to be ſeriouſly adopted. A mal 
ſquadron (whoſe objects and de. 
ſtination were kept ſecret) unde 
the conduct of Commodore John. 
ſtone, with a body of land forth 
commanded by General Meadow 
(who had been ſo highly diſt, 
guiſhed in the action with D' 
taing at St. Lucia) accompaniel 
the grand fleet on its departun 
from England. for the relief 
Gibraltar, The ſquadron con. 
liſted of a —— ao a ſixty. 
four, and three fifty-gun hips, 
beſides ſeveral frigates, a bomb. 
veſſel, fireſhip, and ſome ſloops of 
war. The land force was com- 
poſed of three new regiments of: 
thouſand men each. Several cut. 
ward bound Eaſt-India-men and 
ſtore or ordnance veſſels, went out 
with this convoy, and the whole 
fleet, including tranſports and 
armed - ſhips, amounted. to mor? 
than forty. ſail. * The object af 
this armament was undoubtedh 
changed in conſequence of tit 
Dutch war, which occaſioned at 
attempt * the Cape of Good 
Hope to be ſubſtituted, in the 
place of the large field of enter- 
prize which lay open in Soul- 
America. The war was too val, 
to afford a poſſibility of feeding l 
in all its parts. 1 

I 


This change of object did not 


*. rape the penetration of France 
„ Holland. The latter, trem- 
ig at the danger to which all 
cies, er poſſeſſions in the Eaſt would be 
Venty poſed by the loſs' of that moſt 
yo at and valuable ſettlement, 
ich nd being totally incapable her- 
lt Hit of providing for its defence, 

ad no other reſource in this ex- 
ene. eme urgency, than by an appli- 
el ion to her new friend and ally 


„r alſiſtance to avert an evil, 


mal nich was capable in its conſe- 
de. tences of "ſhaking the Republic 
inder e its foundations. France was 
ohn. rarcely leſs intereſted in the pre- 
ores ervation of the Cape of Good 


ope, or Jeſs concerned in the 
obſequences of its loſs, than Hol- 
nd; but ſhe was beſides deſirous, 


nder the circumſtances of ſo new 
d unexpected a connection, ſhe 
buld, by a timely diſplay of her 


| wer and gratitude, juſtify to 
up, hem and to the world, the extra- 
mb. Werdinary part which ſhe had led 
de States-General to take in the 


ronteſt. A ſquadron of hve ſhips 
of the line, and ſome frigates, 
out. with a body of land forces, were 


and accordingly deſtined to this ſer- 


ou; nie, under the conduct of M. de 
ole E Sofrein, who ſailed from Breſt, in 
and company with the grand fleet 
ze bound to the Weſt-Indies under 
 o WW the Count de Graſſe, in the latter 
dead of March. The naval part 
the of this armament, was ultimately 
4 oy <*ligned to reinforce M. de Orves, 
o ud to oppoſe the Engliſh fleet un- 
the WH der Sir Edward Hughes, in the 
Call- Indies; but Suffrein's imme- 


date and particular inſtructions, 
al vent, to purſue and counteract 
; © BY Jolnftone's armament, upon every 
" becaſſon, and in every pofiible 


id it was no Jeſs neceſſary, that, 


— 
# 
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manner; ſtill, however, keeping 
a conftant eye to his principal ob- 
ject, the effectual protection of 
the Cape of Good Hope, which 
was to take place of all other con- 
ſiderations whatever. 1 

As there was no great difference 


in point of time, between the de- 


3 of the two armaments 


rom England and France, their 


encounter was, even in the uſual 


courſe of things, not dre 


but as the court of Verſailles was 


accurately informed of Johnſtone's 
force, and of all the circumſtances 
attending his convoy, it may be 
reaſonably ſuppoſed, that they 
were not totally ignorant of his 
courſe, any more than of his de- 
ſtination, | regs 
That commodore had, with the 
fleet under his care, put into the 
Cape de Verd Iſlands, belon ws 
to Portugal; for water and Fe | 
roviſions; and as they had no 
idea of any enemy or danger being 
at hand, they ſeem to have lain 


without much care or order, as it 
ſuited the convenience of the re- 


ſpective captains, in an open har- 
bour or bay called Port Praya, 
ſituated in the moſt conſiderable 
of thoſe iſlands, called St. Jago, 
and belonging to the principal 
town. A great number of the 
crews were abſent from the ſhips, 
being engaged in the various pur- 
_ of watering, fiſhing, em- 
arking live cattle, and all the 
other occupations, neceſſary to 
the preparation or ſupply of ſo 


many veſſels, for ſo long a voyage. . 


A number of men and officers were 
likewiſe on ſhore, partaking of the 


health . and recreations of the 


land. 
In this unprepared. and diſor- 
dered ſtate, the Ifis man of war of 
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ed to be 
one of the outermoſt ſhips, per- 
ceived, between nine 
and ten in the morning, 


1781. _ frange. ſquadron, 


8 222 | 
- coming cloſe round under a nar- 


row ſlip ef land, the extreme point 
of ich forms the eaſtern TR 
at the entrance, of the harbour; 
and although the land'of the in- 
tervening neck was high, ſo much 
was ſeen of their ſignals and man- 
her of wins. that they were 
eaſily pereeived to be an enemy, 
and judged to be French. The 


alarm being given, ſignals for un- 
mooring, for preparing for ac- 


tion, and for recalling the people 
on ſhore, were f — * — 
out; for though the port was neu- 
tral, it was well known. that the 


French; where advantage offered, 


were ſeldom ſcrupulous in the ob- 
fervation of it; and beſides, as 
the Portugueſe fort and 


iſon 
were utterly incapable * | 


taining the rights of ſovereignty, 
it t be ſuppoſed that they 


would be leſs attended to. 


No fleet could be taken at a 


greater diſadvantage ; and among 
* various embarraſments it was 
not the leaſt, that the decks of 
moſt of the ſhips were encumbered 


- 
* 


with water caſks and live ſtock, 
while the ſuddenneſs of the attack good 


afforded no time for their being 


cleared. M. de Suffrein, havin 
ſeparated from the convoy, an 
| hauling cloſe round the eaftern 


point of land, with his five ſail of 


the line, was very ſoon in the 
centre of the Britiſh fleet, the 


French ſhips firing on both ſides 


ds they paſſed. The Hannibal, of 


74 guns, M. de Tremignon, led 


the way with great intrepidity; 


and when he got as near our ſhips 


the Hero, of 74 guns, Case 
ak 2 the NA of 6 
Captain Alms, and the J upite 

o, Captain Parſley) as he ch 
etch, dropped his anchors wil 
noble air of reſolution, yhi 
gained the applauſe even of 
enemies: The Heros, of theft 
force, M. de Suffrein's own ſh 
took the next place; and the 
teſien, of 64 guns, anchored; 
ſtern of the Heros. The Veng 
and Sphynx, of 64 guns ea 
ranged up and down, as th 
could, through the crowd of ſly 
and fired, on either fide, at en 
ſhip as they paſſed. The R 
ney, of 50 guns, the commodo 
own ſhip, being too far advan 
towards the bottom of the bay, 2 


too much interrupted by the ye 
ſels that lay between, to take: 
effective part in the action, \ 
Johnſtone accordingly quitted he 


and went on board the Hero, 
The engagement laſted fr 
firſt to laſt about an hour and h- 
and the ſhips being very cloſe, a 
the Engliſh firing only from 
ſide, the guns were inceſlan 
played, and the cannonade 1 
extremely heavy, In ſome tin 
after the action began, ſeveral 


the India ſhips, having recover 


from their firſt ſurprize, fired wi 
effect on the enemy. ( 
the other hand, the two Freie 
ſeventy-fours. carried much hs 


vier metal than the Engliſh, the 
loweſt tiers of 36 pounders thro 
ing fhot equal to 42 pounds oft 


21. and the Iſis, as well! 
the Romney, was by ſituation 


off from any great ſhare in the à 
tion; although the former ſuſie 
ſeverely from the fire of the enca 
as they. paſſed, | 

In about an hour, the fituat 


l 


three French ſhips at anchor 


me too intolerable to be en- 
d, and 5 
cbt of Malta, and captain of 
Arteſien, being killed, that 
cut her cable, and endea- 
ed to make the beſt of her way 

M. de Suffrein, thus de- 
4 by his ſecond a-ſtern, found 


danger ſo great, and the ade 


ture fo hopeleſs, thatuhe fol- 
el the example. The unfor- 
ate Hannibal was now left 
16 as a mark to be fired at, by 
ry ſhip in the fleet whoſe guns 
d be brought to bear upon the 
ct; while the was herfelf ſo 
antled and ruined,” that her 


ons were flow and ineffective. 


ervhelmed by ſuch a weight 
{quantity of fire, ſhe exhibited 
extraordinary ſpectacle of di. 
b and gallantry; the only com- 


left in fo terrible a ſituation, 


ug the impoſſibility of its lon 
Wa She had . 
her fore-maſt and bowſprit, 
d her cable kae either cut or 
t away, in the effort of hoiſtin 
re ſail to get vut of the fire, bot 
rf main and mizen maſts went 
erboard, ſo that ſhe remained a 
ere hulk upon the water. It is 
t eaſy to be underſtood by land- 
en, how ſhe could eſcape in ſuch 
condition, Her. colours were 
ther ſtruck, or ſhot away; the 
mer being afferted on one fide, 
id denied on the other. She, 
ever, Joined the other ſhips at 
ie mouth of the bay; ry was 
wed off, and aſſiſted in erecting 
ry maſts by them. As their at- 
ack was ſudden, their retreat was 
precipitate, that the Sp 
64 guns, narrowly eſcaped be- 
Ig upon a reef cf rocks, 


M. de Cargaitlac, a 


nx, . 


/ 


which runs out from the weſtern 
point of the harbour, _ 

Commodore Johnſtone purſued 
the enemy, and endeavoured to 
renew the engagement. But ya- 


rious obſtacles, among which were 


the damage ſuſtained by the Ifis, 
the nature of the winds and cur- 
rents, and the late time of day at 
which there ſeemed any poſſibility 


of its being done, all concurred. 


in defeating this purpoſe, The 
Hinchingbrooke Eaſt-Indiaman, 


which, after a gallant reſiſtance, 
and being much torn, had been 


carried out by the enemy, was re- 
taken; and, as if it had been de- 
creed, that they ſhould bear away 
no trophy from this action, the 
Infernal ffire-ſhip, which (by un- 
luckily lying too near the mouth 
of the bay) had likewiſe been ar- 
ried off, was recovered by her n 
crew, 

Such was the iſſue of this 
ſtrangely conducted, irregular, 
and confuſed action, in Which M. 
de Suffrein made no great diſplay 
of choſe eminent qualities, which 
have fince, through the ſeries of 
hard fought and deſperate con- 
flicts he faſtained againſt Sir Ed- 


ward Hughes in India, rendered 


his name fo highly and fo deſerved - 
ly renowned. The French ſeem. 
to have built too much upon the 
advantages of their ſurprize; and 
to haye acted as if they had been 
ruſhing on to a certain prey, ra- 
ther than to the rough encounter 
of an enemy, who was in all cir- 
cumſtances and ſituation truly 
formidable. A few of our land 
officers and ſoldiers, who were 
prongs on board the India 
ips and tranſports, were killed 
or wounded ; but the loſs of men 
n . upon 


" 
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upon the whole, conſidering the 
cloſeneſs of the action, the ſmooth- 
neſs of the water, with the num 
ber and crowded ſituation of the 
ſhipping, was very ſmall; an 
ſuch as it was, was ſo divided, 
that almoſt every veſſel of the fleet 
and convoy ſuſtained, ſome, part. 


The merchant ſhipping received, 


however, conſiderable damage in 

. their hulls and rigging. The 

Fortitude Indiaman was diſtin- 
guiſhed by the extraordinary bra- 
very of her defence; and when ſhe 
was at length, after much fire, 

boarded, Captain Jenkinſon, who, 


With his company of the 98th regi- 


4 


ment were paſlengers, moſt gal-. 
lantly cleared the deck and riggin 
of the enemy; and the victors had. 
afterwards the ſatisfaction of tak - 
ing up and ſaving ſome of | thoſe 
whom, they had compelled to jump 


ang 3 2 
„Ihe fleet ſailed from 
May 1 Port Praya in the be- 
_ gitining of May, and towards the 
middle of June the commodore 
diſpatched Captain Pigot, with 
three or four of the beſt ſailing fri- 
gates and cutters, to proceed to- 
wards the ſouthern extremity of 
Africa, in order, if poſſible, to 
obtain . ſome intelligence, of the 
ſtate of the enemy in that quar- 
ter; with inſtructions to rejoin the 
fleet, at a given point of 2 
and longitude. Captain Pigot 
had the fortune to fall in with and 
take a large Dutch Eaſt- India ſhip 
of 1200 tons burthen, which had 
newly ſailed from Saldanha Ba 
near the Cape; ſhe was laden wit 
ſtores and © proviſions, beſides 
46,0001: in bullion, for the iſland 
a Ceylon; but the intelligence 
e afforded was of ſtill greater va- 


l - 


Ine than the cargo. 
ne F 
% 7 
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conſiderable body of troops, hy 


From this it appeared, that i 
de Suffrein, with five ſail. of 
line, moſt of his tranſports, a, 


arrived at Falſe Bay, on the 3 
of June; and that ſeveral Dig 
Eaſt - India ſhips (homeward bougl 
but afraid to proceed) were thy 
at anchor in Saldanha Bay, whig 
lies about fourteen leagues to f 
northward of the Cape town al 
fort. To explain the cauſe; 
their lying at ſo great a dilay 
from their principal ſettlemg 
and defence, it may be neceſlaryy 
obſerve, that the Table Bay, upy 
which theſe lie, is not only mug 
ſmaller, and leſs convenient thy 
that of Saldanha, but is exceel 
ingly dangerous to ſhipping d 
ring the winds that blow in ou 
ſummer months. Theſe bad pn 
perties attending Table Bay, wa 
the motive of M. de Suffrein's a 
choring in Falſe Bay, which liz 
at the — of that very long aul 
narrow neck of land, running fa 
out into the ſea, the mountain 4 
whoſe head forms what is properly 
called the Cape. The bottom d 
this bay lies within about three 
leagues by land of the Cape tou 
(which 1s ſituated a little higher 
up on the oppoſite coaſt than the 
junction of the continent with the 
peninſula) although the paſſage h 
ſea round the neck is long, dif 


cult, and dangerous. 

The timely arrival of the Frend iWwh 
ſquadron and troops was what pre-. 
ſerved the Cape and its dependent v 
ſettlements: to. Holland; for n«- Win 
ther their troops nor their fortil- ſto 
cations were at all capable of n. 
ſiting the land and the naval force, lh 
under General Meadowsand.Con- Wal 


modore Johnſtone, . The frigats 
having rejoined the fleet, — 
the! 


*% 
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ir prize and intelligence, pretty 
ly in July, and the commanders 
adding that their views on the 
pe were entirely fruſtrated, Mr. 
ſtone determined to profit of 
wat Was yet within reach, by an 
zempt upon the Datch ſhips in 
e bay of Saldanha. mn 
This ſcheme was ably and ſuc- 
fully conducted. The perfect 
nowledge which our ſeamen had 
that bay, as well as of the 
bole coaſt; afforded them the 
eateſt advantages in the execu- 
bu. The difficulty lay in con- 
acting the ſurprize in ſuch a man- 
as ſhould prevent the enemy 
dm having time to deftroy the 
ping. To facilitate this pur- 
fe, the comme dore took the 
urge of pilotage upon himſelf; 
running in under the ſnore in 
be night, and judging his diſtance 
ly by the lead, he was enabled 
traverſes to turn into Saldanha 
by betimes-in the morning; and 


ſo alert and rapid in his move- 


pents, that though the enemy 
ere apprehenſive of their danger, 


nd had kept their fore-top-ſails 


ent in preparation, yet they had 
arcely time, from the 1 
0 the coming up of the Btit: 

lips, to looſe them, to cut their 
tables, and to run the veſſels on 
ſhore. The boats being inſtantly 
manned, the ſeamen with their 
ulval-alacrity boarded the ſhips, 
which-were already ſet on fire by 
the enemy, and had the fortune 
to extinguiſh the flames, and to 
ave four large ſhips, from 1000 
10-1100 tons each; but the fire 


raged with ſuch fury in the Mid- 


deburgh, of equal burthen, that 
all their efforts to ſave her were 
neftetual, and ſhe blew up in 
leſs than ten minutes after the 


boats had abandoned her; but by 
a moſt extraordinary exertion of 


labour and courage, they towed 
her out ſtern foremoſt, and thereby 


ſaved the other prizes from de- 
ſtruction. 
curiofity, to ſee General Mea- 
dows perſonally - aſſiſting in this 
dangerous ſervice, which was ſo 
entirely foreign to his profeſional 
line of action. | W 
A remarkable inſtance here oc- 


curred, of the miſeries to which 
royalty, as well as the reſt of man- 


kind, is at times liable, and of 
the ruin which generally attends 


all intimate connections between 


weak ſtates and the more powerful; 
which becomes ſtill more inevit- 
able, and the calamity infinitely 
more grievous, if the ſtronger is, 
under any pretence, admitted to 
gain a hold and footing in the 


country of the weaker. 


A boat was ſeen rowing from 
the ſhore to the commodore's ſhip, 
filled with people in the eaſtern 
garb, who, while yet at a diſtance, 
made the moſt humiliating ſigns of 
ſupplication. 
than the two kings of Ternate 
and Tidore (two of the valuable 
ſpice iſlands). with the princes of 
their reſpective families, Who had 
been long expiating, in the ex- 
treme of miſery, thoſe bleſſings of 
nature, which had rendered their 


countries the objects of foreign 


ambition and avarice. Theſe un- 


happy princes having, upon ſome 


jealouſy or ſuſpicion, been de- 

ſed by the Dutch, had, accord. 
ing to the harſh and cruel maxims 
which have ever diſgraced their 
government in the Eaft, for ſeve- 
ral years been confined within the 
limits of a parched and deſolate 
iſland near this place, which ſerves 


It was a matter of ſome 


Theſe were no leſs 
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as a common priſon and acle rience ſuperior to all their eg 
for — and criminals ofall the gart on held their fire in coy 
degrees and countries, from their tempt, and the town being 0 
various ſettlements in India; . ftroyed, and the inhabitants guy 
where theſe royal perſonages, with no gratification remained 9 
_ their families, were, without re- venge. The gun-boats ſtill a 
gaed to ſex or quality, obliged to tinued to be troubleſome at nigh 
| d apon equal terms with the bat the governor having recejy 
moſt profligate and abandoned of ſome cannon of a very — bur 
the human race. It ſeems they which were ſent for the pur 
had been lately removed upon from England, and they, with 
ſome occaſion from the iſland to number of mortars, being fixed 
the continent; and ſeizing the the neareſt batteries, their ſhot, 
opportunity which the preſent well as the ſhells, reached to t 
moment of terror aid confuſion very centre of the Spaniſh cam 
afforded to eſcape from bondage, and it being foon — þ 
they flew for refuge and protection theſe were only fired in return fy 
to the Engliſh ſquadron. the inſolence of the boats, 4 
 ; TFheprizes being got afloat, and Spaniſh / commanders found 
their princi fails, which had convenient to reſtrain the one, » 
been carefully hidden, fortunate- order to obviate the miſchief a 
iy recovered, they required but confufion occafioned by the other 
httle delay in their equipment, fo that by a fort of tacit conve 
which had been already completed tion, - hoſtilities, for ſome tin 
for their homeward voyage. The ceaſed on both ſides. 


4 


commodore accordingly (as the But during this calm, Genet 

t object of his expedition had Elliot, whoſe eſtabliſhed char 
Filed) with the Romney, and ter of prudence, caution, andthe 
moſt of the frigates, returned with greateſt tenderneſs for the lives d 
his valuable prizes to Europe. his men, was capable of lullig 
The reſt of the fleet, with Gene- the moſt watchful enemy into ſe 
ral Meadows and the froops, 3 agen curity, was meditating a hear 

to 


 reeded on their deftined cou blow upon the Spaniſh camp. |! 
the Eaſt-Indies. In that marked was not apprehended, that a con- 
courſe of ill fortune, which has mander who was ſo great an qm 
almoſt conſtantly attended us du- nomiſt even of his ammunition, a 
ring this war, one of the prizes well as of every thing elſe, need 
was loſt near the mouth of the be 1 of great, daring, and 
Channel, and a number of brave hazardous enterprize. The event 
ſeamen perithed in her. This ex- however ſhewed, that the mol 
ition affbrded much matter of prudent caution, and the boldel 
diſcuſſion at home. enterprize, when under the d. 
The fury of the Spaniards rection of experience and judy: 
ſeemed exhauſted before Gibral- ment, were perfectly conſiſtent. 
tar, and towards the cloſe of the General Elliot ſeeing that tt 
ſummer, an extraordinary degree enemy's ſtupendous works welt 
of quiet prevailed on both ſides. now, after immenſe labour aud 


The works were found by expe- expence, arrived at their hight 
| Es | at 


— 
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of perſection, conſidered this and with the utmoſt precipitation, 
e proper ſeaſon of attempting tvabandon thoſeprodigious works, 
de to fruſtrate all their views, which had coft ſo much labour, 
tacking, forming, and de- time and 3 in the con- 
ing them: The deſign was ſtruction, and in whoſe expected 
ode, and the object great. effect, the hopes of all Spain were 
ke time being fixed, and all centered. The moſt wonderful 
zrangements made, a ſtrong exeftions were made by the pio- 
hment iſſued from the garri- neers and artillery men, who 
pon the ſetting of the moon, ſpread their fire with ſuch aſto- 

e o'clock in the morning of niſhing rapidity, that in half an 
z7th of November, 1781. hour, two mortar batteries of ten 
troops were divided in three thirteen inch mortars, and three 
uus, the centre being led by batteries of heavy cannon, with 
Hanovetian Lieutenant- Colo- all the lines of approach, commu- 
Dackenhauſen; the column nication, and traverſe, were in 
he tight, by Lieutenant-Co- flames, and every thing ſubject to 
Hugo, of the ſame corps; the action of fire, was finally re- 
that on the left, by Licute= duced to aſhes, The mortars and 
Colonel Trig, of the 12th cannon were ſpiked, and their 
nent. The reſerve was led beds, — and platforms de- 
lor Maxwell, of the 54d z ſtroyed. The magazines blew up 
ty of ſeamen, in two divi- one after another in the courſe of 

by the Lieutenants Camp- the conflagration; 


ad Muckle,-of the Brilliant The fugitives from the works 

Porcupine royal frigates ; and ſeemed to communicate their own 

whole body was commanded by confuſion to the whole Spaniſtt 

ndier - Genetal- Roſs. Each camp. Top continued tame 
e 


n was formed in the follow- ſpectators of the havock that was 
order ; an advanced corps; a made, without an effort to ſave of 
Jof pioneers 3 a party of ar- to avenge their works, unleſs, that 
xy men, carrying combuſtl - an ill directed and ineffeRive fire of 
; a ſuſtaining corps; and a round and grape ſhot, from dif- 
ein the rear. The pioneers ferent directions towards the ſeene 
he left column were-ſeamen. of deſtruction, might be confidered 
thing ever exceeded the fi- as either. The whole ſervice was 
and order of the match; the performed; and the detachment 
ur and ſpitit of the attack, or returned to the gatriſon, before 
nice aud exact combination of day-break ; it not exceeding two 
e parts. The whole exterior hours from the time of theilt de- 
tof the enemy's works was at parture. Their tofs was too in- 
lame. inſtant every where at- conſiderable to be mentioned. 
ed, and the ardour of the The deſtruction which they made 
ps was in every place irreſiſt- among the enemy in the works, 
Tue Spaniards, aftovithed; could not, from the darkneſs, and 
Gſmayed by the fury of the that rapidity of action which af. 
Hants, gave way on every ſide; forded no time for obſervation; ba 
vere obliged entirely, eſtimated ; bat it was evidently 
ot. XXV. my [MH] eon- 
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Ser e d r 


of quality, On 905 ew pri- 
7a men, were brought in pri- 
Thel G55 


ſoners. The former died in 


raltar,. and the kindneſs and ten- 
derneſs with which he was treated, 
were acknowledged by the ___ 
_ © commanders 
It das no mall conſolation, in 
the midſt 0 the moſt loſing e; 
unfortun 


had ever been involved, that over- 


borne as the was by the multitude 


of her enemies on all ſides, ſhe 


ſaffered no diminution of her an- 


Cent military and naval renown,: 
890 was upheld in its full luſtre, 


the greateſt 8 of valour 
ers quarter of the globe. 
eg formerly had — * 
obſetye, that the ; war, with 
Britain was by no 2 a 
popular ad in Spain, and was ge- 
nerally conſidered rather as a court 
meaſute, originating under the 
influence of French counſels, than 
a0 the reſult, of à policy founded 
on the zeal. intereſts of chat coun- 
ux, The little ſucceſs, aud the 
immenſe expence with which it 
| had. hitherto, been attended, =— 
pt, but Nen the public difla-. 
the court itſelf 


and 


— that France had been 
88 to other objects 


; 2 elf [Hopes ny. ſo 
to Was nec 

for the court of, Verſailles to = 

move theſe impreſſions; and as 

neither Jamaica or Gibraltar 

could afford any: ſuch tunity, 


. + x 1h ; the. ſequeſtered 
d of Minorca, whind, from 
the nature and particular circum- 
ſtantes of the war, was almoſt. cut 


off from the poſſibility of a 


7 f 


were ſo 
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Nor Was it 


war in which England | 


at length to conceive a of 


during the ty than to thoſe 


could. not eſcape obſervati; 
the object 8 offerin 
the purpoſe. . Excepting! the 
former. places, nothing ul 
more Hatteri — the com 

gratifying to; t le of j 
than” the gas that if 
leſs. flattering h 

pride and ambition of f. 
that, at the very time wha 


fleet was deciding the: Ame 


war, and dealing out ther 
deſtiny of Great -· Britain aj 
colonies, ſhe ſhould eſtabli 
lating. a-;memonial of her 
ſuperlority in Europe, The 


with Holland had itil: farthy 


vided the naval force of Eng! 
which, . called upon to fu 


mote and various ſervices, wa 


ceflarilyunequal to. great and 


celsful exertion, i in any given 
of action. 


| The Duke de Crillon, s Po 
commander of repute, had 


taken into the Spaniſfi ſervice, 


appointed to conduct their | 
in the enterprize againſt Mir 

And in conformity .-with-thi 
fgn, Made Guichen ſailed 


Breſt, near. the end of June, 
a powerful ſquadron of eg 


capital, ſhips. (of -which four 
the greateſt dimenſions, 


carried i 10 guns each) in ord 
join the Spaniſh fleet, and ſup 


the invaſion. ; The not endes 


ing to intercept this fleet, it 
leaſt to prevent a junction i 


of danger, and which coul 


then but be reſiſtleſs, were md 


which occaſioned great comp 
againſt the admiralty in bag 
and afforded a new handle is 
deavours to bring on a 

mentary enquiry into the co 
of the firſt lord of chat dq 

ment; but Which Proved a 151 
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* ig t pt, às the ſeconded by de — 
ches of 't 15 wittre; William Draper, who commanded 
kadbean' fo repeated)y foiled” at the conguel of Manilla in che 
the nmencement of che laſt war. Haid 
The iends of that noble: The combined fleets were abs 
andicared His conduct, * tented with ſeeing the troops fafe 
14 "tHe Iimpracticubility of into the Mediterranean; and then 
fg pup + beer in Breft, and truſting them to a ſmall convoy, 
pl ſetting” the” danger to returned with diligence, to e 
Fur home ard- bound con- amount, as it was faid, of 49 ſhips 
Wald” Have been expoſed, of the line, to eroize at the mouth” 
the abſehce of the weſtern” of the Engliſh channel. "Though 
Adel Meer on 1 10 fruitleſs a this was an effectual means of pre- * 
Nee l venting any ſuccour from PORE. 
bbw goers filed from ſent to Minorca, the enemy ha 
2 with ut 10, 00 Spa- other objects in view. They hoped 
obe, before we end of July. to intercept ſore of our great” 
eich nad been reinforced homeward- bound convoys, Whick 
= Mijeftuetix; of 110 guns, were then every day expected; 
ache Scher. ſhip + of the Tits; and a very large ontward-bbund 
fete comin; Gd, befides the fleet, which was on the point of ' 
1 Gulch, by Monſrs. _ its departure from Cotke, in Ire 
and De Ia Morte Picquer: land, held out 4 flmflar tempta- 
Spaniſh" feet *"Aihiotinte 05 tion. Nor can it be ſup reale, 
fall vf che line, and was that the genetaF alarm and 
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org Lewis of Cor” ſion, which it was expected their 
M. de Guttof, appearance in the Channel, at ſo 


umy e its landing at critical a ſeaſon, Would becafion - 


, with poſition , Fo, in theſe kingdoms; was by y a 


oth At 1 80 * ndt means overlookts in the deſign. 
mente Our intelligente Was ſo exceed-' - 


ddt ingly bad, that no information af 

9 We de” Fal- this navi manceuvre was obtain- 

w/c OWE Weniied one of ed, nor was the defign even ſuſ- 
Fay rs Ii the French ſer- pected, until the combined fleets 
Farin was weak, were arflyed in the chops of the 

nd of two Egli abd- Channel, and had formed a line 
— ap Sr iments? and from Uſhahe to the iflands of 
is ttfe tg be ex eter] in Scilly; in order to bar its en- 
aii cnmate, and dry trance; ſo that Admiral Darby. 
y"eoontry, was erceedingly : who was then at ſea with only 21 
And cell 2M 1 -- of the line, Was on the point 

. ſeurvy, dnring the fleg Hing in with them, when the 
87 conmajided by aceidentät meeting of a neutral 
op arte 'bfcers. Ae veſſel, ded mn notice of their 

ral Murray, former ſi tuation. In theſe 

. n now 520 835 Oy circum. Aug. 24th, 
inerca; and was ſtänces he returned” to Torbay, 

{Z 3] | where 
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Where he moored this, ſquadzon their country, now fhewed mig 
acrofs.-the,; entrance; - while. he patriotiſm in their immediacy | 
waited for inſtructions from the to government, of inſtantly ul 
Admiralty to regulate his farther the field, and of marching whe 
conduct. He Was ſoon. reinforced. ever their ſervices ſhout bel 
by ſeveral - ſhips - from different. ceſſary to its defence. 
„ ſo that Pts, ſquadrom was As ſoon as the; commanden 
. to 30 ſail of the line, the combined fleets had recgy 
with Ar was ordered to pro- intelligence of Admiral Dau 
ceed-to-ſea with the utmoſt expedi- poſition in Torbay, and of 
tion, in order to the pre fervation 3 of his ce in point 
of. the expected Weſt. India con- nümben,, A council of War 
vay; an object for which he was held, on the queſtion of attach 
to encounter all hazards whatever him while im that ſituation. 
but. ill with ſuch a view to the ſeems. they were under orden 
vaſt ſuperiority of the enemy, as fight, if the occaſion offered; 
Jews fl ſo much as it couſd con- the inſtru&ions were thoughty 
ſiſtently with, that be done, the to reach to the preſent caſe, ws el 
being brought to a cloſe and deci- would have been an attack on Wi. - 
— five, engagement... The delay of Engliſh. 2 an A. c 
. waiting for reinſorcement and in- Sar was 
ſtructions, in the. firſt. inftance, own kw 
and contrary -winds., afterwards, ch . of . cir 
detained the fleet in Torbay, not- their inſtructions 
withſtanding the. urgency of the for, it was ſuppaſed that they 
occaſion; until the. 48h of Sep- thereby leſt at larze, to the 
tember. exerciſe of their own judgnt 
In che mean time, great alarm and Lang 


was ip read in Ir as well as Count de ee i ' Ups 
. with reſpect to this un- to lee 1 i =_ % 


expected movement, and. to the immediate 4 
132 Lee. that the En 
great outward. bound fleet for be caught, as-4t _ in a 
America and the Weſt- Indies, was. , that. duch zn opportunity of m 5 
not only ſuppoſed to be in immi- plete advantage over that nt 
nent danger in the open harbour of * never again offer ; thati 
Corke, but that city itſelf, which by good fortune, and xhe valou 
is totally unfortified, and which the combined n nations, N | 
. was-at- chat time Rared; with im- RL ſhips (i 
menſe quantities of proviſion, was ſitaation where they, were cape 
conſidered i not n leſs, fo; of producing the, greateſt, pt 
The regul at king effeR): chat Mons 4 1 7 
dom on ordered 3 
the ſouthward, for: _ protection to expect, the power OP inte! 
of that city and conſt ;. and the pa- - Great-Britain-on the, ſeas 5 
triotic volunteers, who had — we EY and the war def 


ed ſo much honor in ſq w. Don Vincent e 1 
and reclaiming the liberti 1 th . th ird of the n 1 5 
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the de- 
; of Darb y fleet was" fo 
Npacleable, that it would be 


15 


ly diicul 4195 Juſtify or excuſe 


ir 101 m the attempt; 


to give the Feener effect to 


ſentiments, he boldly offered 


ommand the van ſquad) 
1 on, the” attack in bis own 


C3 the. other hand; M. bd 
1uſſet, 15 3 officer of re 
te, a £0 contrary opi- 
* es that all 80 yi 
tige eien the allies derived 
eir ſupe * of force and 
WY PLS be. given up and 
rely Toft, by an attack g--=g 
Iniral Darby by”s fleet in its 
i ſituation, ; that the who 
combined fleets cbuld not . 
| apon him in a line of battle 
alt ; that of coarſe, they muſt 
kt the line of battle a-head, and 
en upon the enemy fingly, b 
ich they would run the great 
dne of being * * 
| pieces del. &, could. 
p thei SUR ow 1161 
nevi by in every 2 
a 3 © 
bir in 25 N TM ded ſhips, 
. * to the ines advan- 
id lying * and ſteady 
He wat, Efe therefore con- 
chat as the attempt on 
ha Wöoeld, in His opinion, be 
me te” unwarftahtable in the 
Aa, and exteedingly hazard- 
in the execution, fo, he like- 
"thought, that the allied fleets 
buld direct their whole attention 
that great and attainable objeR, 
ntercepting t the Engliſh home- 
a: bound Weſt - India fleets. 


tis was a meaſure which, as 
e were now maſters of the fea, 


n TO 
* 


nders, e peed this 


zn, and 


number, at a 
ruin muſt have been inevitable. 


thou gh the French 


28455 ſcarcely Hail bf faceels ;\ hl 
it would prove a blow ſo fatal to 
England, as ſte could not recover 
during the war. 


Bon Losle de Conlon; [vile | 
all the Spaniſh flag-officers, - 
cept: Dos, coincided entirely in 


opinion with M. de Beauſſet; 
that M. de Guichen being either 
brought over to, or over ruled by 


the majority, the idea of attack ing 
Admiral Darby in Torbay was en- 


tirely renounced. It ſeems. v 
probable, that a recollection bf the 


repeated deſeat which D*Eftaing 
met with in his attack upon Ad- 


miral Barrington's ſmall quadron 


at St. Lucia, had no {mall in- 


fluence upon the determination of 


this council of war. 
It has ſince appeared that the 


combined fleets were in ſuch ex- 


ceeding bad condition, that had 
there been any force then. at home 
in England, which could, with any 


ee of riety- in reipect to 
90 * face them, their 


They were originally (the Spa- 
niards in particular) very badly 


manned; and beſides a great mor- 


tality, which had prevailed 12 
ing the whole voyage and cruize, 


and a prodigious number of fic 
in both fleets, a conſiderable ma- 


jority of the ſhips were in fach a 
ſtate, that they ſcarcely. ſeemed 


capable of living at ſea in any 


thing of a ſtrong - But 
t was in 


ſufficiently bad 3 2 the 
Spaniſh was, in all reſpects, inuch 


worſe, The former diſcovered 


upon this occaſion, that their new 
vaſt ſhips of 110 guns each, (a 
conſtruction which they had run 
much into of late) were exceed - 
ingly unmanagrable, dangerous, 


[H] 3 and, 


1 


0 
= a N e e 
r wꝛmꝛꝛ ⏑ ͤU n 6-95 > 
— * Ws. — F \ b 


| — Kroyed or. taken in Torbay ; 
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und,; in their A po could the Count Artois, (the k; 


| the of: 5 little uſe at ſe. 
The hard Weather which came 
: PR. in the beginning of Sept tember, 
Accordingly Suff ted all their 
views; and abandoning all hope 
| of intercepting the "Britiſh con- 
yoys, they were glad to ger into 


Bo as ſoon: as. poffible. M. de 
_ - Guichen returned to Breſt with N 


is diwißon, on the 11th of Sep- 
ber, and was near loſing one 

ol his greateſt ſhips in the entrance 
of the aner. Whether it pro- 
eded from the particularetiquette 
v the French Heß reſpect to that 
t naval arſenal, of from what- 

r ther cauſe, the Spaniards 


2 t nu eed directly 
home, "though 1 ei of their 


Ships ſeemed ſcarcely capable of +] 


' reachin their own coats. But 


- the condition and circumſtances of .. 


the combined fleets were little ca- 


brother) who led him. arm it | 
into his own box at the Playh 
Was: WPF po fuſcyent to {ave 
fro in ſult. | 
"The artnet of che Wet. 
trade was ſo much later thy 
been expected, that Admiral] 
kept the ſear until! the mon 
ovember, and it was prog 
his attention to that Importan 
0 0 which prevented his fl 
ith a tic Spatiſh flota/1 
in the intermediate time ivy 
ed from, America, and bra 
large ſupply of treaſure to $ 
th was then not a little 
ed. It ſeemed almoſt remard 
8 neither the combined 
nor the WSK, — taken a 
rize durin long term 
been 1 b > at ſea, 
The War had hitherto lang 
PL in E e 26 well as 


Re of ſatisfying the progle of - where elſe, on the fide af Ho 


rance, with reſpect to the con- 
dutt of thoſe com manders, who 
had opp oſed and over-ruled the 
opinion hof Don Vincent Doz in 
[the council of War. The coffee- 
5 . of Ol — 
. t the & of that capital 
57 elieve, A the Engliſi fleet 
LA not eſcape being 5 de- 


and 

© Jo," e ein 
a eagerly ſwallowed, the fy coll 
nw hardly brook the diſappoint- 
ment, and were particularly vio- 
leut in their cenſure and inveRiye., 
The Count de Guichen did not 
eſcape his full ſnare of theſe, be- 
las particularly blamed ſor ſuffer- 
ng any diſcuſſion to ariſe, upon 
the queſtion of obedience to his 
general inſtructions for fighting; 
+ and the prejudice was ſo ſtrong, 
dat che rank and popularity of 


an illollon 


Their fleets. were not only in 
bad condition, but they aſtonj 
the world by the diſcovery; 
[weakneſs little he of; 
filing in a deficiency of ſe 
aud a total want of [naval fi 
in bath of which they had 
been held to abound. beyond 
other nation, England only] 
cepted. The vicinity and 
ation of their ports, along 
that ſtate of preparation l 
they were ſtill capable of mak 
oved, however, a great 
hpon . the naval operation 
teat- Britain thronghthe d 
of the year, and prevented 
of thoſe vigorous exertions u 
might have been otherwiſe. 
againſt her former enemies 
was neceſſary to keep a {qua 
in the Downs, as well to 
their motions in general, a 


* 
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ant their iatercourſe with the 
thern parts of Europe. And 
8 fill more eſſentially neceſ. 
* to have ſuch a Force in the · 
th Seas, as would be capable 
tuining their immenſe com- 
rer on that ſido, and of effec- 
N protectin ournown; in- 
— the regreat object, 
preventing the — ap of Fe- 
ing their marine, by cutting 
3 only ſources of every 
dof naval apply, 
This very important ſervice was 


umizted-/to the conduct of Ad- 


Hyde Parker, à veteran 
ander of eſtabliſhed repute, 
o- Gailed from Portſmouth, in 
begingingof June, with ſour. 
ps of the line, and one of fifty 
for the North Sea. In the 
a time, Holland ſtrained — 
ne for the equipment. of ſuch 
brce, as might, at leaſt, be. able 
ronyoy--theie: outward bound 
to the Baltic, and to protect 
in its return, if not to inter- 
tours, and to become entirely 


lers of che North Seas. It was 


(> however;i- until ſome: days 


ez the middle of July, that Ad- 


al Zontman, and Commodore 


aſdergen, failed from the by 


exel, with a great convoy under 
ur protection. Their force con- 
led o eight ſhips of the line, 


bm 44 0 74 guns, of ten fri- 


nes and Hue oops. Several of 
le frigates wore very large, and 
mied an unuſual weight of me- 


The Argo, carried 44 guns, 


e more carried 36 guns each. 
bey were joined by the Charles- 


bun, an American frigate of an 


Kraordinary-conſtrugion, ſhe be- 
g as long and large as a ſhip of 
de line, with ſeveral hun 

en on board, and thirty-ſix 42 


pounders 


one deck; a weight” 
of metal, in ſuch a! compaſs and 


ſrtuationꝭ Which, it was thought, 


feu fingte ſhips: could long with- 
ſtand. — — 
of failing with the Dutch fleet, in 
arderto go north about, on her 
way! home. DUN S 1 41h 5, vor 


Admiral Parker was on his re- 


turn with a great convoy from El- 


ſmeur. He had been joined by 


ſeveral frigates ſince he left Porti- 
mouth, and by the Dolphin of 
44 guns; aud, in this moſt eriti 
cal and dangerous conjuncture, 
was very timely and fortuna 
reinforced by the junction of Com- 
modore Keith Stuart, in the Ber- 
wick of 74 guns, ho had been 
for ſome time on the coaſt of Scot- 
land. The ſquadron now) con- 
ſiſted of fix ſhips" of the line, of 
which the Princeſs Amelia carried 
80 guns, the Fortitude (which was 
the Admiral's own ſhip). and the 
Berwick;'7 4 each, the Bienfaiſapt 
64, the old Buffalo 60, and the 
Preſton 0 guns; but the ſupe- 
riority of the enemy, obliged the 
admiral to take the Dolphin, ef 
4 guns, into his line. Of this 
orce, the two ſeventy-fours were 
much the beſt ſhips. © The 
Princeſs Amelia, though a three- 
decker, was fo very old and weak, 
that her metal had been reduced 
to the rate of a 50 gun ſhip, her 
lower-deck guns being only 24 
pounders; and the Buffalo, be- 
ſides being old, was of ſo bad a 
conſtruction, that ſhe had ſome 
years before been diſcharged from 
the ſervice, and employed as 2 
ſtore-ſhip in America. i 
The hoſtile fleets came in fight 
of each other on the Dogger-Bank, 
very early in the morning of the 
5th of Auguſt, 1781. hough 
A 4 one 
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_ one Ne was commenced with the um 
ſbips had, through ſome accident, fury and violence on both Id 
returned to port, yet, as the Argo The cannonade continued yig 
4 uns was ſubſtituted. in her out intermiſſion for three h 
place, their line conſiſted of and forty minutes. Some of q 
eight two-decked ſhips... Admiral ſhips fired 23500 ſhot each. 
Parker perceiying the number and effect of the ancient naval-enyly 
ſtrength of the enemy's frigates, tion was eminently diſplayed; 
detached the convoy, with orders the obſtinacy of the battle. 
to keep their wind, ſending his The Dutch ſhips were muckl 
own frigates, along with them for perior in weight of metal to 
their 12 ; and as ſoon as Engliſh of the ſame rates. Jy 
this diſpoſition was made, he difference, however, was but! 
threw, out a general ſignal to the tle conſidered; but their 
ſquadron to chace the enemy. frigates, as well as the Chat 
he Datch were by no means diſ— Town, having intermixed wi 
poſed ta ſhun the conflict; they their line, took a very' effedi 
ikewiſe detached their convoy to part in the action, and did nu 
ſome diſtance, when they drew up miſchief. by, raking our ſhips, 8 
With great . coolneſs. in order of firing at their rigging, u. 
battle, and waitad the ſhack with cloſely. and deſperately enge 
the utmoſt compoſure. This ac- with à ſaperior enemy. Sucht 
tion, though upon a ſmall ſcale, turns were, however, at lengt 
was, conducted and ſought in ſuch made, that they paid dearly | 
a manner, that it recals freſh to their temerity; and the Cha 
the mind thoſe dreadful ſea-fights . Town, among others, ſuffered 
between England and Holland. ſeverely, that it was long fi 
which the laſt century witneſſed ; poſed ſhe had gone down, either ii 
and which ſeem to indicate, that or ſoon after the action. 
thoſe nations contend wich the At the expiration of the tem 
greateſt animoſity, whoſe intereſt we have ſtated, the ſhips were f 
t is not to conzend at all. rained on both fides, that the 
None of that manceuvring was lay like logs upon the water, an 
now practiſed on either fide, were incapable of anſwering h 
through which the French in the much command, as would ke 
preſent war, have eluded the com- them within the diſtance neceſlay 
plete decifion of ſo many. naval for mutual annoyance ; while the 
actions, The parties were equally combatants were unwillingly & 
determined to fight it out to the parated by the mere action of d 
laſt ; a gloomy ſilence, expreſſive water. The Engliſh- ſhips wer 
of the moſt fixed determination, chiefly wounded in their maſts and 
_ prevailed ; and not a fingle gun rigging, which rendered them is 
was fired, until the haſtile fleets capable of purſuing and profit 
were within little more than piſtol . of their victory; but as they 
ſhot "diſtance, Admiral, Parker, entirely at the hulls of the eneny; 
in the Fortitude, then ranging and by their ſuperior alertneſs ant 
a-breaſt of Mr. Zoutman's Dips. expedition diſcharged” a much 
the Admiral Ruyter, the action greater quantity of - ſhot, - th 
. : | | great 


2 — diſeulty they 


40 
, 
: 
dis 
. - 


df ched, > ſeparately; and in the 


node dictreſs, ee 
id of their numerous frigates) 
d of their own n as 
y could firſt fetch. ut the 
india,” of 68 guns, and one 


danger was ſo fudden and ex- 
ne, that the crew were re- 


tandoning' their wounded in 
ting the ip. Her topmaſts, 


[her pendent flying, ſhe was 
wered in the morning by one 
e Engliſn frigates, who ſtruck, 


were by much the leaſt ſuf- 
1s, in that reſpect, 104 men 
re killed, and 339 wounded, 
the ſeven ſnips. Of theſe, 20 


Berwick, Princeſs Amelia, and 


flo; was not much Teſs. The 
Keep of the gallant Capt. Ma- 
m ey (who left a widow and 
eee family unprovided for) was 


ich regretted. His ſon, a boy 
ſeven years old, was by his ſide 
jen he was killed; and his for- 
de, as well upon that occaſion, 
* the whole action, aſto- 


in e boldeſt ſeamen in the 

p: Capt. Græme, who fought 
my; hin with the greateſt va- 
ant ur, loft an arm, and his ſhip's 


mpany ſuffered conſiderably. 
. Harrington, one of the ad- 


r kept above water, until they 


4 


heir beſt ſhips, went down in 
ght of the engagement j and 


to the melancholy neceſſity 


web the was ſank in 22 fa- 
ms, being! ſtill above water, 


{brought off her colours as a 


Ye | * | 4 3 * 
de action was very bloody. 
uon the ſide of the Engliſn, 


killed; and 67 wounded, in 


r 
Fortitade. only. The lofs in ed. 
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ef che Dutck ſhips/ mirar's Heatchants, an” officer of 

torn;//tharit was! fatty years ſervice, afld of the molt” 


diſtinguiſhed merit, was mortally. 


wornded-" "Though this gentle- 
man poſſeſſed an affluent ortune, - 
and that his promotion had by no 


means corre ſponded with His me- 
rit, yet he nobly diſdained to. 


withdraw his profeſſional abilities 
from the ſervice and defence of his 


country, in this trying ſeaſon. 


Other brave officers fell in this. 
action; and the proportion of the 
wounded-to the number engaged 
was very conſiderable. Admiral 
Parker's letter, giving an account 
of the action, was diſtiuguiſhed by 
its conciſeneſs and se 
its modeſty with reſpect to his own 
fide, and by the full honour which 
it pays to the valour of the enemy. 
On the other hand, the Dutch 


gazettes tarniſhed the honour. 
Which their countrymen; had de- 


ſervedly obtained in battle, by the 
exaggerated accounts which they 
contained, and the gaſconades with 
which, they: were ſtuffed, _ The. 
truth, however, as is uſually the 
caſe, |. deſpite 2 authorized miſ- 
epreſentation, by degrees appear- 
£ The conſequences, anten 
told their defeat. Excluſive of the 


total loſs of the Hollandia, two, 


at leaſt, of their capital ſhips were 
ſo totally ruined in the-engage-: 
ment, as to be declared incapable. 
of farther. ſervice. Their loſs 0 

men, which was repreſented as be- 
ing more trifling, than appeared 
conſiſtent with their own accounts 


of the nature of the action, and of 


the damage done to their ſhips, 
appears, by authenticated private 
intelligence, to have exceeded 
1100 men, in killed, wounded, 


and ſunk. Their convoy, as well . 


as the ſhips of war, returned home, 
ſcattered, 


"by. 


_ 
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ſcattered, and in great diforder 


ov 
add'eonfilion;p overy idea of a 197 


Feuti che voyage wh. 
War He neceſſity" given up; 
means of procuring a: ftotes 
cut off; and that immenſe carry- 
ing trade between the northern 
and ſouthern nations of Europe, 
Which, along wich their fiſheries, 
nad bern the great ſouree of the 
Datch power and wealth, was, 


all 


along with them, for this year, 


annihilated. 
As this was the firſt t AC- 


tion of any value or conſequence, 


Im which Holland had been en- 
aged for much the greater part 
fa century, the States General 
were beyond meaſure liberal” in 
the praiſe, rewards and honours, 


Which they beſtowed upon their 
- - officers. Admiral Zoutman, and 
Commodore EKindſbergen, „ were 
immediately promoted and moſt, 
if not all'of the firſt and ſecond 
6 5 as well as ſeveral of the 
| Hedtenarits, were either riſen in 
rank and command, or flattered 


with ſome peculiar "mark" of di- 


ſtinction! The gallant Count'Ben- 
tinelt, who' bravely fought the 
N And who, / och 


naed; and informed e. 


is Mi 8 RY danger of finkin 
woulT not Hen to a p pipe fo 
quitting”: Bib Ration, 'w 


| In his laſt moments by every mark 


of honour, and teſtimony” tr re- 
gard) which his country und his 


ce could beſto/. In the few' 


days that he lived after being 
put a- ſhore, he was created Rear 


1 Admiral of Holland arid Weſt 
*Frieffand, and a pointed Adju- 


tant General to the Prince Stat- 
Holder; and his funeral was not 


more honourable to the "brave 


— * to the eker living. 


p vo 


"In England, though the co 
and valour diſplayed in this ai 
met with great and general ang 
bation, yet che imputed neglel 


| Jan the admiraky | 


rniſhing Admiral Parker wii 
force equal to the accompliſky 
of the great objects which he * 
view, excited; no leſs general (il 
tisfaction. This was not likelyn 
leſſened by the prevalent opini 
that his want of ſupport procenl wo 
merely from the ſuppoſed ciren 
ſtance of his not being a favouy 
a fituation indeed, however ud 
or flattering, to which ale, 
ſition and habits were by no 
* to me 2 It was ff 
in ſupport of the popular opin 
that he admiralty could mY 
ignorant of the ſuperior fo 
which had been ſo long fitting, 
in the „* exel, and 'whoſe Þ 
was every Where known ; 1 
there were at the very time, 
many ng fo lying idle in port, 
waiting for orders in the Don 
as wou nk have enabled Adm 
Parker to bring the whole Duy 
ſteet and W. A into Engla 
That ſo ſignal and fatal a ſtrdk 
muſt have been deciſive of the 
with Hotltand; and by compelli 

at fepublie to a ſeparate pen 


r would have freed” us from 'oned 


our numerous foes, © But, thati 


conſequence of the ruinous cn 


duct which had been obſerid 
inſtead of the poſkbiliry of takin 
the Dutch convoy, the preſem 


tion of our own, upon which 


much depended, was left to m 
ſolely upon the ſuperiority of ox 
ſeamen, and the extraordinary bt 
very and conduct of our oficen 
The admiraPs ſubſequent condib 
as well as ſome intimation git 
in his letter to the hs 
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to confirm — ab. 
ee! ſafficien 1 855 di. 
ted, hat he was Fe leſs 
Lat the want of ſupport, chan 
ey were. at its not being given, 


le who imagine t ecuſelves 
yg of ſe, 17 to the myſte 


_ we ro 1 
bote, To (A ſam 2 0 7 
dlic' 1 and com- 

li, the" exttagrdinary fayour 

in to che admarzl; by a royal | 

*% 15 ol artival, 4 bis 

datt ron, at t e Nore. 

15 5 Konerer to e doubted, 

i the roynl viſit was intended 

p be ae ſome ſig 

permanent marks of favo 
ee 40 the ndmiral. But ie 
ugh and. fable of ante 

Fe equally inc of diſgt 

od flatter © Tedrned to c6n- 

bx bis Le en, had tbo 

juch pride aud ſturqdineſs in bjs 
ature to be ſoothed out of it; and 

t Was oon underſtood, that no 
ntended rn fer or hongur 

auld be acc a The Kir'g 

ent on-board the Fortitude, 
le had a levee” of all the 
ide ſquadron, Who were wh 
ed with the moſt grac jous at- 
lention; and the admiral had the 
hotour of dining with his Majeſty 
nd the Prince of Wales, on board 
the royal yacht. 

It was {aid upon thar oceaſion, 
(the firſt lord of the admiralty, 
and; a number of © naval officers, 
being preſent) that the admiral 
o an opportunity of hinting, 
both his di itisfaction and inten- 
tion, of retiring by the following 
words to his ſovereign, — . That 
be, wwiſped* him younger officers, 
oy and better ſhips !— he Was grown 
top old for the- ſervice;”” and 
Hat though he received the moſt 


diligence," 
inforce the Count de Graſſe with 
both troops and ſhips of war in 


flattering compliments, and the 


teſt cee of his 
finguiſhed ſervices to his cou 
Wes were not capable of 


ucing any change in his de- 
2 5 It — like 


1010 as an anecdote at the time, 


ung Macartney bei 
e Fore the 2. Pera, 
11 a 7 intention of providin 
for him, the ſake of his brave 
ther, being declared, the admi- 
logized for Anfbrmin his 
majcly, hat he had already a 
do ted him as his ſon. ; 
The admiral re! igned nis com- 
maß immediately” after; and it 
Was, - notwithitandi probably 
intended ds a mark 57 favour hal 
to Via 1 Fe ſon, Sir 
de Parker, Who, for his; gal- 


kant) in North' America and che 
Welt Indies,” had ſome time before 
the Honour of being knighted, was 


now appointed to the command of 
a ſqua [ti of frigates, which were 
employd in blocking up the Dutch 

Ke Curing: the er of the 


a Tr 
ken utmoſt crpadiiion had bern 
tied! at Breſt, after the return of 
M. j de Guichen from his cruize, 


in reſitting and preparing the 
r fleet for ſea, notwithſtand- 


the lateneſs of : the | ſeaſon. 


| T objects in view were of ſafli- 


cient conſequence to excite this 


t was neceſſary to re- 


the Weſt Indies, and it was de- 


termined to ſend a conſiderable 
reinforcement of both to ſupport 


M.1de Orves, and De Suffrein, in 


the Eaſt, But ſhips and troops 
were not ſufficient for either ſer- 


vice. It was well foreſeen that 


M. de Graſſe, after the hard ſer. 


vice 
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Was committed to. the Count, 


when he ſepafated from the con- for the conveyance of a moderat! 


attempt that might be 

iſland of Minofca. M. Va in — The Engliſh, admiral, totally 
Yar 

body of land forces, with a full enemy, and expecting that he hal 


France and Spain, of now carrying the moſt, to encounter, 
land of Jamaica. vhen both the fleet and convoy wer 


ject, * received in England, Mr, Kempenfeldt, with 10 * 
, ; | 0 


* 
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vice on the coaſts 75 North Ame- Admiral N was | 
rica in the preceding campaign, 28 in the Fut 7 8 
mutt ſtand in need of ag 1 mmenſe cember, with 12 Hail of the by 
ot of nayal and Tk. 1525 one 50 gun ſhip, and four frigand 

every ſort, both for the is order to 1 the 'Frad 

ſea ſervi 5 and that hi uadron and convoy, The og 

laben in the eſt I ndia iſlands | ehe war, at les f the W 
would extend the hey! to, almoſt, Indies, and ſcarcely leſs ſo i ü 
every article of proviſion and ne⸗ Eaſt, ſeemed in a great ment 
ceſſary of liſe. 4 demand for to hang u lete ei 
naval and military ſtores in cution of this defi; * 11 55 blog 
Eaft Indies was no leſs urgent. A in its full 1 mu ſ have jn 
nunierous canvoy of tran ag duced very copkiderable and d 
ftortſhips, a4 proviſion. veſſels, expected ene But, throg 
were according Ene eee — 4 N bat intelligence, or, as ſome 0 
vided with the ſame dilige ; haps may rather Wn. Oy 
the fleet. And; — it was Bkemits certain , marked. fatality, i 
neceſſary to guard againſt the * ſeems to have, 0 ly atten 
figus of the = 5 the prepara- our operations t the coif 
tion was extended to ſuch à num- of the preſent war, the Fre: ch fe 
ber of men of war, as was thought was ſo "match fuperior to what by 

to the protection of the been ass as well as to At 
whole, until they had aa gut of mural Kempen feldi's force, that th 
reach, This part of the ſervice, 7 of! bei * en | 
as s well 10 the oe of the who hol ſuch dern th, [oF * 
w continued in co em ow? entirely on his 

— 2 The Ki de Guichen had 

Guichen ; and the W Tefs than 19 Hail of heavy line 
the ſquadron" and fleet deſtined battle ſhips under his commail 
ſor the e to M. de beſides — more armed en fit, 
Vaudrevil. ſormer was ac- as the French call it, chat i; 
companied by Mont de la Motte their lower deck guns placed i 
Piequet, We De Beauſſet; and the hold, in order to make roon 


voy, was to join the Spaniſh fleet cargo; and of the former, fi 
at Cadiz, in order to defeat any were of that vaſt ſize which wt 
made from have already deſcribed, four ct 
England, , for the relief of the 'rying 110, and the fifth 112 guns.” 


drevil- carried out a co ignorant of the L periority of the 


confidence on the fide both of only an equal force, at Dec. 12h, 


had the fortune to fall 1781. 


into com h execution, the 1 
project of 0 in with them in a hard gale of wind, 


often lai 


Intelligence « of” this p eparation, a good deal diſperſed, and the latte 
and in a great . — its o "had fallen contioably a-ſtert, 


5 
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"Near 100 land forces, and be. 
and Els ſeamen; were. 
They. were 
| frei el on the French 
. king's account, and were chiefly 
laden with the following articles, 
which will ſufficiently ſhew of 
What i importance their capture was 
in the preſent ſeaſon, viz. braſs 
and iron ordnance z gun 
n arms; flints; bom ſhells ; 
cannon balls, and grenades, in a 
rodigious quantity; iron bars and 
cet lead; travelling magazines 
and forges ; all kinds of ordnance 
ſtores ; tents, camp 
utenſils of all ſorts; ſol diers cloath- 
ing, and accoutrements ; 
- woollen and linen 
land and ſea ſervice, in great quan- 
tities; bricks ; 
cloth and cordage, with every ſup- 
ply for ſhi Ping, 08, great amount ; 


biſcuit, and 
in great, and the moſt neceſſary 
in prodigious quantities. 

e value or importance of 
the capture ſerved, however, only 
a. excute the diſſatisfaction of x 
It was ſaid, that, when 

02 57 had thrown ſo fair an op- 

rtunity in our way, of retriev- 
ing our affairs, apd recovering our 
former rank and ſituation, the 
N e moment was loſt, through 
ence of thoſe who had 
pplied Admiral Kempen- 
ſuch a force, as would 
have enabled him to take or de- 
ſtroy the whole 28 fleet and 
lamour was 
which un- 


and. derten "i 
1755 I ken, z 


j nl ju lament, 


ur  driermined t 
the (PTE ſent. ſituatio 
yourlng to cut 

the fit 8 and to fight 
enemy after, 
＋ for this purpose Fo, 1 
phant as 84 
ea back to c 


her may. now to oth the les 


En liſh. van; a 
5 Rake re W in 
ormer ſuſtained ſome © 
wide ra 5h 8 
gu in p part too 
wt been 2 Fe 
frigates,” (which, are 
3 neceſſary. in 


thy m Tel 


ie convoy, . 


vipage, and 

lace ; and if 
cient number. 
s for the 
all attacks upon 
the effect would have great cables; 
. 
„trum, flour, 


red 15 E 
f proviſtons, all 


e were faid to be funk, 75 
eral that ſtruck eſc 
ht. A great diſperſion of the 
avoy neceſſarily took place, and 
wmber of the ſhips were rea- 
nably ſuppoſed to , IM loſt their 


kk French commanders were, 
Lollectin g their. 


. two. 


the mean time, 
t, and forming 
br Admiral Kempenfeldr like- 
iſe, having collected his ſhips 1 in 
Ie Ng. and being ſtill igno- 
it of their force, got upon the 
ne tack with the enemy, mn 
full determination of eng 
em in the morning. At 
, perceiving them to Eon. 
e inimediately. formed the line ; 
ut diſcoverin their force upon a 
, he found the ne- 
his reſolution ; ; 


accordingly raſed, 
doubtedly was not leſſened, by the 
attempts which were made i in both 
houſes of parliament, to render 
eets, after a full this buſineſs a. ground of com- 
laint and charge againſt the firſt 
ord of the admiralty. 


earer appro: 
100 of-chan' 
nd the adyerſe 
ew of each other, ſeemed to part 
i Lequal conſent on both fides, 
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ties SF Sarties at ehe. meeting of A A Debate! dn the | 
phe throng. - Adreſſe Sol 17 both Houſes, „ ame ' prejol 
and: rejefted. | Debate reſumed. en the report of” the ae from th 
\Commiltee. | Motion for granting. 42 Supply to bis, mejeft /ty oppojed 
6+ T. Pitt, and after a warm des ale carried, 2 4 . in 
rmatiat, Mr. Burke's motion for & contmittre of be” whale Hut 

Y e re inis the confiſeation , and f of the e effects ah rchandixe alt 
or the. iſland of $2. Fuſtati us, rejeated. . 575 for aii 
ro, ooo amen to the number moved for by pak; 1 Wy «frei 


——_— = «+ * . . — * 
————kᷣ—̃ * _- _ —— 
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\ the year 1782. Sir James Lexi ber- mol ion Vt Putty vg. An endl 1 
10 American cuar rejected, Aer a long debate,” b Je menrity of only f 
e an the army eftimates. ey Converſation relative 772 2. exth 
priſoners with America. Debate 1 the motion for za Fig 
[ from Mr. Laurens projented by Burde. . ece/r. Fey 
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pu. the receſs of pars, ing Sa 18 entail 
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liament no material change w itbout its excltii 8 any oth 
had taken place, either in the ge- ing than what t immineng 
neral temper of the nation, or in of danger at the time produce 
the political ſtate of the contend: Our very ſucceſſes had un fort 
ing parties, A total indifference; nately been -confined again! 
to the deſperate fituation of affairs, =y whoſe intereſts had hithery 
or at leaſt to the means of retriev-. conſidered as: in ' ſome met 
ing them, ſeems to have. _—, ſure involving: out own 3" and th 
at this time, the jaar e 25 ' infonſfiderate Joy, with which thele 
people, 2 any for 1 over an ancient” ah 
of our A The un ſuc and -a weak 420 1 50 ene 
operations of t & cam 1 19 were receiv e people, 
cumſtance which in = times forded matter of no Tana 938 
had 12 the ſtability of the moſt, to thoſe who revered the old and 


c 
bY tach a wks of gige it cab. 
fleet 3 with the e not be wondered, that the enor: 
of an annual review, and was te- mous wei ipht of influence which 
ded with as much unconcern. miniſters derived from the ordinzy 
Dur commerce was intercepted, and eltabliſheg power of the crown, 
the coaſts of Great Britain and the atronage of immenſe military 
Ireland threatened. and inſulted 3 ekaßſühwen , and the annual es. 
the ancient boaſt and ſecurity of penditure of 4 oh of 20 million 
this/ kingdom, the dominion; of of the public mene“, ſhould oer 
the ſea, was ſeen in danger of be- power the unai 60 and diſpirits 


"2 * Tu ſupplies voted for the year 172: amounted to 2 5.355,50. 167 814," 
al efforts 
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ts of "thoſe, who wiſhed to 
ure the nation to a ſenſe of its 
| ſituation, The only hope, 
-refore, that remained of reſcu- 
g it from the effects of a falſe 
dem of politics, under which 
| ruin ſeemed no longer proble- 
ical, was from the vigour and 
lependence of parliament. 

It was evident from the num- 
is, which divided on the fide of 
ppofition during the firſt ſeſſion of 
ge new parliament, that, not- 


ichſtanding the Arg the 
hurt party had derived from a 
dden diffolution, the ſtrength of 
e winiſter had declined in the 
auſe of Commons. The cala- 
tous event of the campaign in 
lirginia, the news of which ar- 
red in England but a few days 
ſore their ſecond meeting, was 
tely to increaſe this defection, 
d chreatened him with conſe- 
zences not leſs fatal to his power 
home, than it was decifive on 
e object in diſpute abroad. | 
The conteſt in America had hi- 
eto operated as an inſuperable 
bltaele to the free exerciſe of par- 
amen tary deliberation and con- 
vl.” The patient acquieſcence 
fo large a majority in both 
ouſes; under the repeated diſ- 
races, in which the purſuance of 
hat object had involved the coun- 
„ could. be attributed to no 
ther cauſe, than the neceſſity 
hey found themſelves under of 
lupporting'- the miniſter at all 
vents, or of abandoning a fa- 


ourite. war, connected in ſome 


nealyre with their political preju- 
bices, and in which i their paſſions 
Nad been artfully and ſucceſsfully 
wimed: But the event, alluded 
to above, having cut up from the 
R all hope of ſubjugating the 


revolted colonies in the minds even 
of the moſt ſanguine adherers to 
that ſyſtem, it was not to be ex- 
pected they would ſo. readily over- 


look the errors, or connive at the 
miſconduct of thoſe, under whoſe 
miſmanagement they had 'reaped 
nothing but mortification and diſ- 


grace. ', ** 


What effect an event of ſuch | 


magnitude would produce in the 


councils of government was looked 


for with an uncommon degree of 
anxious expectation. The ground, 
on which miniſters. flood, Was 
known to be extremely ſlippery 
and dangerous. . The proſecution 
of the American war was generally 
underſtood to be the tenure, by 
which they held their offices from 
the court, To abandon the war, 
was at once inevitably to forfeit 
the ſupport of that ſecret” in- 
fluence, of which they had too 
long experienced the effects to be 
ignorant of its power. To ven- 
ture to look that power in the 


face, to bring a full expoſure of 
the ſtate of affairs before the pub- 


lic, and to ſtand on their own me- 
rits, was an experiment, which 


more fortunate miniſters might 


have thought too hazardous to be 
lightly riſked. OG 

It was this view of affairs which 
appears to have directed admini- 
ſtration in the firſt ſtep that was 
neceſſary to be taken at the open- 
ing of the ſeſſions, on the 25th 
day of November, 1781. The 
ſpeech from the throne continued 
to hold the ſame determined lan- 
7 , with which both houſes 

ad been laſt diſmiſſed. The con- 
tinuance of the war was aſcribed 
to that reſtleſs ambition, which 
firſt excited our enemies to com- 


mence it; and his majeſty was 


made 


PPP 
„* . Wi * — : 


be American war,” o 
obliging' adminiſtration. to put 
e he concluded a ſpeech 
| 7 with ater 8 
| 5 the Arſt paragraph of the 
Leſs, — . mu of the 
bſlitated in the place of the 
= clauſes: And we 


ſelves with united hearts to pro- 
poſe and-adjaſt ſuch councils, 
u may 
efforts, t the arms; and by 
2 Lan of ſyſtem, com- 
Alen conbdence of all 2 


1 rly been m 
Ee ac 
be principles and the policy 


miniſter; ear 
See with bs uſual dex. 
ene ogrts 
reat 
iter colonies. - It did N 
[; ariginate, as had been falſely 
«ages an way 5 of mi- 
diſe the power 
gael 10 f 2 5 A the 
buy at n their ob- 
e had n away and 
[ks e It. Was 


132 of . 


te, was, 
2 to, pag an the 1 upre- 
of parhament, and to main- 


1 1 ts ant privileges, 
1 
es rg 


e offer of ad- 


3 "AA a 


without delay, apply our- co 


in this criſis, excite the 


. that whatever ſenſe 

to e on 

; | fed to mak he Gr fs 
the languag age was too inſidio 

ſ. and deluſive for 1 houſe 15 

adopt; and on a diyiſion there 


the Amefican war, called up ared for the amendment 129, 
— 5 Eu vet eo 59. 


5 of the crown "us 


_ exiſted, 


11 TDA F EUROPE“ rag 
had declated on & forwer oe ſlature ef od dominion 2 


on. «« that be capture” of rica, 
a prnducid no fect, two, - 
mY aiugice 77 the 5 


1m he aſſerted, 


dent of che öther 
reſpect 17 the conti. 

x? hay 1 

$ ape he- 
fore the 2 0 and ar ho 

fore no gentleman voting for the 

addre, would, as the neceſſary 


reſult of fuch a proceeding, p ey ge 


himſelf to, aſſent either to any ſpe 
cific mode of o petations, or to . 


fa 0 of war at af gb the 
oniſts. 


Though this Al of the 
addreſs on alſo rted * the 
third ſecretary „ a 


the ri clan 5 2 
had fo particularly alluded 
to in the debate, it was ſtill con- 


tended on the part of oppoſi tion 
his 2 
ſervants might, for the aig 
it convenient to Put upon it 


againſt it 218. 


debate, on conduct of the firſt 

lord of the admiralty, drew 5 
one of the members of that board 
a reply i his defence. He aſ- 
ſerted, that the crip 


the nayy, and which had been 
onJang to the parſimonious ceco- 
2 Lord Hawke's admini- 

firation, was the cauſe of its pre- 
ſent weakneſs, if ſuch a fact really 
This, however, he po- 
ſitively denied, and endeavoured 
to prove, that it was even ſtronger 
than in its boaſted ſtate in 17 25 


the He aſſerted, that the firſt 


ſent out by Lord Sandwich, = 
ſuperior to that of the enemy; 


o 
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that the nature of the war had 
rendered it impracticable to meet 
them in all places with that ad- 
vantage; but, that even if it 
- ould be found we were unable 
to match them in force and num- 
bers, the fault did not lie with 
the board of admiralty ; it being 
za truth demonſtrable from our na- 
val hiſtory, that whenever the 
French directed their whole atten- 
tidn to the improvement and in- 

creaſe of their marine, they had 
always rendered it ſuperior to that 


of Great-Britain. Theſe poſitions 


Were ſeverally denied by Admiral 
Keppel; bur being irrelevant to the 
"queſtion before the houſe, they 


"underwent no further diſcufſion for 


' the preſent. | 
An amendment to the ſame ef- 
fect with that moved in the Houſe 
of Commons, and expreſſed in 
nearly the ſame words, was moved 


in the upper houſe, and rejected 


by a majority of 75, including 10 
© proxies, to 31. he debate alſo 


turned upon the ſame general to- 
pics; but it was remarked, that 


the language of the two ſecretaries 
of ftate in that aſſembly, was 
much more explicit and unequi- 
vocal with reſpect to the inten- 
tions of ment to proſecute 
the war in America, than what 
the miniſters in the other houſe 
' had ventured to maintain. This 
circumſtance occafioned a ſecond 
debate in the Houſe of Commons, 
upon receiving the report of the 


— addreſs, on rhe following day, 
in which the queſtion of the 
52 Eee ſuppoſed to be conveyed 


the addreſs to ſupport that war, 


underwent another very able diſ- 


cuſſion. SE] 
On the fide of oppoſition it was 


argued, that the preſent alarming - 


' erilis of affairs called, in a parti- 


. a divided cabinet, 


him, but that the impreſlg 
had left on his mind, had init 


of which might in any ſort pi 


_ cular manner, for the moſt eg 
and intelligible language 
parliament. That from the g 
and unqualified declaration off 
majeſty*s ſervants in another 
the intentions of governmentq 
no longer remain a matte 
doubt; and therefore, if the 
dreſs was not meant to conyg 
the king an engagement on f 
part to ſupport him in thoſt 
ſigns, that it was hypocritic] 
deluſive. That from the dark 
ambiguous expreſſions of the 
niſter in that houſe, in the fi 
debate, and his total ſilence in 
preſent, ſome doubts might he 
tertained reſpecting his real 
'vate ſentiments; but that y 
ever thoſe might be, the mea 
of the are could only be. 
lected from the terms in y 
it was expreſſed ; that 
were intelligible to the Towel 
517 7 3, and that it woull 
| e that the hay 
and reputation of the houſe ſy 
be committed in the intrigus 


The defence of theaddreſs, i 
original form, was undertake 
Mr. Dundaſs, the Lord Adv 
for Scotland. He began hisa 
ment with obſerving, that they 
of a late great and national mix 
tune had not arrived unexpeda 


him to examine, with the 
ſcrupulous jealouſy, the pal 
from the throne, fearing to fn 
it ſome expreſſion, an appro 


him to a particular line off 
duct in that hoaſe : that, 0. 
moſt minute examination, be 
not found any ſach expreſſud 
it; that its language was fim 
manly, calculated to ſher! 
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it was again urged, that the in- 
tention, with which an individual 


member of parliament might pro- 


poſe to confine his own aſſent to 
à general propoſition, could be no 
meaſure ſor the proceedings of the 
houſe. That the ſenſe and mean- 
ing of a written production, aroſe 
from the words and phraſes in 
which it was expreſſed. That 
though the words, American 
. war, were ſtudiouſly avoided, 
yet, from the language of former 


ſpeeches and addreſſes, and from 


the whole tenor of the preſent, it 
was obviouſly the d de of 
that war his majeſty called on them 
to ſupport. That the learned lord 
had deſerted the proper ground of 
debate, when he ſaid fo much 
about the mode of conducting the 
War. 'The obje# and end of it 
. were the material conſideration to 
be ſpoken to. The argument 
drawn from the ſhortneſs of the 
time, which the deluſion preſumed 
could poſſibly operate, drew on 
the miniſter ſome ſevere and 
pointed animadverſions from Mr. 
Burke. Such deluſions, he ſaid, 
the miniſter dealt in; they were 


 _ "the daily traffic of his invention. 


A week ! he had often held out a 
deluſion for half that time; for a 
day only; nay, for a ſingle hour. 
He had practiſed deluſions upon 
the houſe, Which died away be- 
fore the debate was ended, onl 
to ferve the immediate ar 
for which they had been contrived, 
Amengſt the miſcellaneous mat- 
ter which was introduced into this 
debate, the ſame gentleman called 
the attention of the houſe to what 
he conceived to be the moſt ſhock - 
ing and diſgraceful proceeding, 
that had ever ſtained the Britiſh 


f # < 
*. 144 
* 


think it was the ſpecial hand! 


_ mitted a cloſe priſoner to 


name; this was the'toth attic 
the capitulation of Lord Co 
wallis, by which the royaliſts y 
had Joined the Britiſh army, ut 
left to the mercy of the civil pow 
in America. fire and ae 
he faid, we nad forced the Aj 
ricans to join the king's trooy 
and thoſe very men, who had beg 
fighting with us to quell reh 
lion, were to ſuffer an jgno 
nious death for having themſch 
been rebels. He painted, in 
ſtrongeſt colours, the headland 
the Cheſapeak exhibiting f 
parched quarters of the Yin 
friends; and aſked, if it was nd 
glorious fight to meet the eyes 
a prince of the royal blood on 
firit arrival in America! After 
moſt eloquent and fucceſsful i 
fication to the feelings of g 
houſe on this ſubject, he beg 
leave to mention another circi 
ſtance that had occurred in 
ſame buſineſs, in which a ſeri 
mind, without being extrem 
addicted to ſuperſtition, mig 


Providence. The Colonel Lau 
Who had drawn up the articles 
capitulation, and in whoſe cult 
Lord Cornwallis was at that ti 
a priſoner in America, was | 
fon of Mr. Laurens, late preſide 
of congreſs, who had been i 


Tower of London, of which La 
- Cornwallis was'himfclf the gow 
nor, and had thus become a fi 
ſoner to the ſon of his own fl 
ſoner, 3 
Amongſt the ſpeeches moſs 
ſtinguiſhed in this debate, tha 
Mr. Wm. Pitt was received wi 
ſingular marks of applauſe i 
every {ide of the houſe, At leaps 
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queſtion, being put, there ap- 
ared for bringing up the report 

againſt it 54+. | 
ey 5 Though the mo- 
or, zoth. gerate 72 28 
dating language uſed. by the 
7 tn Fe debate on the ad- 
ee, and the more open declar. 
Eons. Which had come from a 
arter, known to be intimately 
anected with government, had 
pe effect in r the ap- 
ebenſions of the houſe with re- 
4 to the farther proſecution of 
American war; yet they were 
t by no means fo ſatisfac- 
4 the members in oppoſi- 
In, as to relax their endeavours 
obtain ſome more explicit 
owal of his intentions, Ac- 
dingly, on the uſual motion 
the 455 to into a · com- 
tee of ſupply, Mre Thomas Pitt 
e to object to the ſpeaker's 
ying the chair, It was not his 
d, he ſaid, to deprive the crown 
the means of carrying on its 
rament in the preſent alarm- 
Joncture of affairs; he did not 
an to hinder, but to protract 
nt of the houſe in 
; buſineſs; leſt adminiſtration, 
rying their point with a faci- 
that rendered them callous to 
diſtreſſes of the nation, ſhould 
encouraged to perſevere in the 
ne Councils and meaſures, which 
| brought the empire to the 
re of irretrievable ruin, Be- 
they looked for any freſh 
vt of the confidence of parlia- 
ſt, it was requiſite they ſhould 
va due ſenſe of their own miſ- 
Nett, and give a ſure pledge 
err intentions to change = 
le ſyſtem of their proceedings, 
e ought to be, 


lat that p 
M by for the houſe to deter- 


7 


\ 


* 


mine. But to withhold the ſup- 


plies till ſome poſitive aſſuxance of. 


their repentance was obtai 


till ſome proof of their contrition 
ſtood oh record, was not only a 
duty the members owed their con- 
ſtituents, but would be the moſt 


etfectual means of ſtrengthening 


the hands of government. That 


the redreſs of grievances ſhould in- 


variably precede the opening of - 


the public purſe, was a principle 


on which ſtood the exiſtence of the 


conſtitution. He was therefore 
warranted in oppoling privilege to 


prerogative, and in refuſing to 
vote a ſhilling to the crown, till. 


its miniſters had given the people 
ſome earneſt of their amendment. 
This attempt to obſtruct the 
ordinary courſe of buſineſs in the 


houſe, was repreſented, on the 
fide of adminiſtration, rather as. 


the effect of political heat and 
paſſion, than of any cool and ſe- 
rious deſire of perſuading the houſe 


. to adopt a meaſure of ſo deſperate 


arid ruinous a tendency, vote 
of ſupply, it was faid, was the 
neceſſary cenſequence of the ad, 
dreſs ; to this they were undoubt. 
edly pledged ; but whenever the 
appropriation of the money vated 
ſhould be propoſed for the con- 
fideration of parliament, then they 
might refuſe their conſent to its 


being applied to the ſupport of 
the A 


mexican or any other war, 
or to any ſpecific purpoſe what. 
ever, if they ſhould fo think 
fit. It was not denied, that the 
propoſition _ of the honourable 
member was conſtitutional, The 

of refuſing any ſupply, was 


right 
allowed to be inherent in the re. 


preſentatives of the people. But 
in the exerciſe of that, as of many 
other theoretical rights, the expee 
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134] AN 
diency of che meaſure was the 
object to be attended to. In for- 
mer times it had been the practice 
of parliament to make the redreſs 


of grievances go before the grant 
of a xt but was this at pre- 
ſent expedient, or even practi- 
cable? Before the Revolution, the 


'* Kings of England were poſſeſſed 


called on the 


of a permanent revenue, and a 
variety of extenſive reſources, by 
which they were enabled to ſup- 
port the ordinary, civil and mi- 
itary eſtabliſhments of the king- 
dom, When, therefore, they 
ople, in parti- 
cular emergencies, for an extra- 
ordinary ſupply, parliament wiſely 
took advantage of the neceſſities 


2 the prince, to obtain ſuch con- 


. ceflions as they judged neceſſary 


for the ſecurity of the rights of 
the ſubject. But at the time of 


the Revolution, the conſtitution 


in this reſpe& underwent a total 


change, and the former practice 


entirely impracticable. 


had, in conſequence of that 
change, totally ceaſed. The re- 
venue neceſſary for the defence 
and ſupport of the kingdom was 
now annually provided for by par- 
liament; and the exerciſe there- 


fore of the right of refuſal was 


become extremely difficult, if not 
To en- 
quire into the exiſtence of griev- 
ances, to diſcover and adminiſter 


effectual remedies, would neceſſa- 


9 


ily be a work of time; and was 


it not recollected, that the in- 
Ferval between the commence- 
ment of an endeavour to remove 


the evils complained of, and its 


ſucceſsful completion, would he 
filled up by the annihilation of 


the fleets and armies of the na- 


_ * tion? Equal miſchief would en- 
Tug, if the mode of carrying on 


wanted to 
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the war, or the operations of g 
enſuing campaign, were expefy 
to be Tiſcloſed as the conditio 
granting, the a. The coo 
phance with ſuch a requiſih 
would be in the higheſt de 
criminal in miniſters. 4 
But a pledge of the contig 
of government Was at leaf | 
28 Might there not be e 
ifficulty in bringing the vang 
deſcriptions of men, who wert 
be found in that houſe, to 3 
and fix upon ſuch a pledge, 
might be deemed ſatis factory. 
the long inveſtigation of the 
ject, nothing reſpecting the 
ture of this pledge had yet in 
pired. In the opinion of ſome} 
might be a change of miniſia 
others might aſk for it in a ren 
ciation of the war againſt A 
rica; a third ſet, in the ceſfſati 
of hoſtilities againſt the Dutt 
a fourth, in the diminttion 


*the influence of the crown; 


fifch, in the reform of 
ſentation in the Houſe of C 
mons, 

The ſituation of the count 
was allowed to be, in an unu 
degree, critical and alarmuf 
and ſome change of meaſures 
ceſſary. But theſe circumſtand 
it was contended, called for 


moſt vigorous and united a 


tions of parliament, - The 


not only of the nation, but d 


our enemies, were fixed 1 


them; and much of the ſpint 
exertions, both of the one all 


the other, would depend on 
reſolutions. 

In reply to theſe argument 
was urged, that whilſt mins 
perſuade the hoc 
adopt their addreſs, it was 


that it pledged the houſe * 


ing 
gued t tothe houſe had bound 
elf. by the addreſs. to grant it. 
he ſame cheat was again at- 
npted to be played off. The 


t bind the houſe to any ſpe- 
kc appropriation of it; and thus 
e houſe was to be led on by a 
Lin of deluſions to give its ſup- 
ut to a continuance of thoſe ru- 
ans meaſures, which even mi- 
ters themſelves no longer dared 
jenly to defend. 

To allow that parliament poſ- 
fed the privilege of withholding 
e ſupplies, and in the ſame 
oment. to pretend that the ex- 
tion of it muſt prove an act of 
plitical ſuicide, was to leave us 
thing of the conſtitution, but 
xe name. The king, in virtue 
his prerogative, had the power 
involving the nation in hoſti- 
ties at his own diſcretion. An 
ent of this kind was uſually 
nounced to his er at 
ge opening of a ſeſſion; and was 
now contended, that how much 
ever parliament might diſap- 
rove of ſuch a meaſure, it was 
pund to -furniſh the neceſſary 
ants for its ſupport ? 

If no inſtance had occurred, 
nce the Revolution, of a refuſal 
grant ſupplies, this invariable 
equeſcence reſted on a ſuppo- 
tion, that no circumſtance had 
curred to juſtify a deviation 
rom the general practice, But 
ud the preſent times afford no 
ach grounds? Was it not even 
reſumable from the paſt conduct 
f miniſters, that, with reſpect to 


Wwe, it was a matter of indif- 


nt of a ſupply, it was faid, did 


they, who held ſuc 
cali on parliament to ſupport an 


e ſupport and defence of the em- 
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„ But now it had paſſed, 
d a ſupply wag demanded, they g 


ference whether the ſupplies 
ranted or not? Coul 


thickened over the courſe of the 
preceding year, have poſſibly 
proves more numerous or . more 
had been granted for the ſervice 
of that period ? Had thoſe grants 
paid any intereſt to the public, 
either in victory or honour ? Had 
they not even contributed to the 
annihilation of our fleets, and to 
the Ioſs of our armies, as much at 
leaſt as a temporary ſuſpenſion of 
ſupply could do ? 1 

In exculpation of the miſcon- 
duct of one department of govern- 
ment, it had been ſaid, that all 
the maritime reſources of this 
kingdom were unequal to a con- 
teſt with the naval forces of 
France, when ſhe choſe to exert 
them to the utmoſt. For what 


| 2 then, except their own 


ale and ſelſi ſh 2 could 
doctrines, 


eſtabliſhment, confeſſedly, under 
their management, inadequate to 


its end? The diſbanding of the 


land forzes would certainly be the 
conſequence of an abſolute refuſal 
to raiſe ſupplies : but even if this 
were, the caſe, would the houſe 
chuſe rather that the third ſecre- 
tary of ſtate ſhould ſend them 
acroſs the Atlantic, in order that 


General Waſhington might re- 
ceive, at their expence, a third 


army priſoners ef war. 

With reſpect to the pledge re- 
quired, the difficulties that had 
been ſtated were rather affected 


than real. If parliament retained 


a proper ſenſe of its duty, and 
was zealous and ſincere in the 
[7] 4 performance 


| or VT the na- 
tional misfortunes, which kad 


atal, if no money whatſoever 


1 
FM 
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1 feſfon, 


Fe e ee i the 155 

5 ed 1 1 require in ho 
A on to ith We ne by 
e 5 on the Ueber 


of 0 Preſent miniſters, being 
evidently chief obj ject pro- 
Pare. by thoſe who wiſhed to ne- 
ye the motion before the 

1 8 there were many other leſs 

- obj eionable methods of obtain- 


ine the ſame end, That in what- 


Fe hands his maj Jelly mi ight chuſe 
aft the _—_— ration of af- 

| 1 0 a ſupply would be abſo- 
lately and equially neceffary. That 
the delay pro 100 would be there- d 
fore 4 85 of time, as the 
houſe mi fit 


ht, if they thought 
adopt mig Nox ough &. 0 


er meaſures equally 


fecthal, and not attended with 


the ſame danger or inconvenience 
to the ſtate. On the diviſion, the 
notion for going into a committee 
ſupply was carried in the 
irmative ; there being 172 ayes, 

id 77 noes. 

097 e have heretofore obſerved, 
that the motion made by Mr. 
Burke, during the courſe of the 
r an enquiry into 
the conduct of the captors of tlie 


Hand of St. Euſtatius, was ne- . 


San, chiefly on the ground of 
c abſence of the two com- 
_ manders,” who were ſo deeply in- 
tefeſtell in che ſabje&, Both theſe 
gentlemen being at this time at- 
rendant on theſe da AM; parlia- 
Dec: 4th... ment, Mr urke, p ur. 
Tuatit to the m6 wo 

nötice he hat iven, moved, 
fat the houſe reſolve itſelf 
ce into a committee of the whole 
«© ivate, in order to eriquite into 
; - 6 7 Fonfication of tlie effects, 
bas ind merchandize, be- 


B e 


* ” ST) Ta. 
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a Foa, and farther, td ü 


that the removal 


But the ſecretary 


narrow, „Hikeable doctrine hel 


to his maſe 
on the ied 


—_— 4 iy 


"of 


4 into the ſale, di tribe 
2 and mode of conveyance 8 
= part of the (aid Fe 
es iflands bele 


longing to Ao 
ce and to other Fs of the 
FF minioris of his majeſty s 5 


c mies, 

He prefaced this motion by uni 
ſerving, that he ſould not at i 10 
time enter into a detail of the el 
he had to produce, nor of 


evidence by which he meat 
— rt them, provided. he 1 
ood from his'majeſty's mit 
ſters that no —_— would! 
made tb the inſtitution of fi 
„and difpaſſionate enqui 

of ſtate fort 
plantations declaring,” that 
could not poſſibly give his . 
for the motion as it then ftood;1 
account of the actions that wt 
depending in the courts bel 
Mr. Burke was called on byt 
houfe to enter into the ſubjet 


large | 
| He began x with reprobating 


juſt heard, by which a great 
giflative „4 the grand inqt 
of the Britiſh empire, was tag 
to lay aſide its wiſdom, policy 
zoſtice, and dance attendance, l 
A N cringing valet, up 
he petty ' diſputes of the cot 
below: He called on the hc 
to reject, with deteſtation, Col 
ſels 5 full of infamy and injuſi 
and to think they could not rei 
too ſpeedily the reputation of | 
country from the dif ſgrace ful i 
putations under which it it 
r thefts, — rap 
every ſpecies of _ R 


undes, From. that houſe 
iv urope | 


bye. proofs 
o far forgot her ancient cha- 


on of injuſtice; but was al- 
repared and willing to liſten 


e | 
| 44 complaints of the injured, . 
by Ss atthers of violence, 


to-redreſs, the wrongs com- 
tell in her name. | 


ut the policy, not leſs than 
ant WY juſtice of the nation, was 
de cerned. in promoting the moſt 


tduous conflict in which we 
committed, deftitute of alli. 
„ and conſcious of the in- 
ority of our force to that of 
enemies combined againſt us, 
hould be cautious to the laft 


, "Which might induce the 
al ſtates not barely ro regard 


truggles with indifference, 
to rejoice in the deſtruction 


y may think we have fo juſtly 
ned, It was a miſtaken opi- 
u, that Rates and cabinets 
te mere machines, moved only 
intereſt. Compoſed of men, 
Im as — * were actuated 
the ſame ſympathies and 

5, and naturally * 
up in defence of the weak, 
en not deterred by the recol- 
ton of wanton provocations, 
he lawleſs uſe of former 


er. 
Having made theſe obfervations, 
. Burke proceeded to ſtate the 
. on which he wiſhed the houſe 
take up the enquiry, After an 
licceſsful attempt upon the 
nd of St. Vincent, 

a weak and inſuſhcient 


force. 
Bath 
to directions received from Eng- I 

land, turned- their arms 


pe, one Bi 


would expect the moſt 
er felt the inclination, nor 


t u to countenance the com- 


ly and effectual enquiry. In 


ree of venturing upon mea- 
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had , been 1 oyed, the _ 
| n obedience © 


commanders, 


St. Euſtatius. This iſland was 


known. to be in a ſtate totally de. 
fenceleſs. A ſingle gun, of which ' 
the friendly, courteous uſe, was to 
ſalute the ſhips of the Engliſh and 


other European powers, on their 
arrival at this free port, remained 
upon the walls of a neglected, moul. 
dering caſtle, in Which there was 
a garriſon of twenty-ſeven ſoldiers, 
and about thirty other perſons, of 
various deſcriptions, 
ment employed for the reduction 
of the ſettlement, thus defended, 
and ignorant even of the com- 
mencement of hoſtilities between 
the two nations, conſiſted of fifteen 
ſail of the line, a proportionate. 
number of frigates, and near 3,000 
choſen troops. On this occaſion, 
faid Mr. Burke, the miracle of 
ericho was needleſs; for at the 
rſt ſound of the trumpet, and 
long before the ramparts could 
have fallen, the governor ſur- 
rendered the iſland at di/cretion. 
He next proceeded to inveſti. 
gate, the extent of the power ac- 
quired by conquerors over an ene-. 
my ſurrendering at diſcretion. He 
d from the authority of the 
moſt celebrated writers on the laws 
of nations, that it by no means 
warranted the arbitrary exerciſe 
of any ſpecies of rapine or cruelty. 
That di/eretion was univerſally 
agreed to be, not arbitrium cujus 
libet pravi ; bun, equi benique viri. 
He-took a view & the hiſtory of 
that branch of laws, and of the 
contem concurrent practice 
of 3 civilized nations; 
ſhewing, that the feelings of man- 
kind had at all times gone 
the theories of juriſ 


= Ice, in 
mitigating 


| N 


he arma- 
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mitigating the calamities of war; and Americans, to quit the ih 
and - arguing from thence the ne? This order was executed yi 
ceſſity of interpreting the maxims mercy ; the miſerable exile 
of law, even Fn the preſent im- derwent a ftri& ſearch. before} 
- Proved fate of that code, in the departure; and. the cloayy 
moſt mild and favourable ſenſe. ſome of them were ripped q 
He therefore contended, that from in order to come at a few pig 
the moment of ſubmiſſion, the van- money which they had conce 

1 -quiſhed parties were entitled to as the only means of preſent 

5 the ſecurity of ſubjects; that fiſtence, 

where hoſtilities end, there pro- The confiſcation of pray 
 - Teton begins; and that though being determined on, and 
| the inhabitants of St. Euſtatius inhabitants removed, the ſab 
were not abſolutely claimants ofa their goods followed next in 
privileged protection, yet they der. A proclamation was ify 
ſhould haye found, in the equity offering tree ingreſs and reg 
and compaſſion of the conquerors, every purchaſer ; ſecurity that 
a ſhelter from all violence and de- money ſhould not be taken f 
. predation, him ; and full permiſſion to 
Having eftabliſhed and eluci- port to any place he choſe, yh 
dated this general doctrine, Mr. ever merchandiſe he ſhould j 
Burke entered into a detail of the chaſe. Seventeen veſlels, py 
enormities charged on the con» cipally French, were accordiy 
querors of St. Euſtatius. As ſoon freighted with ftores, ande 
as they had got poſſeſſion of the articles, purchaſed fifty per 
- ſettlement, a general confiſcation under the intrinſic value, fort 


of property took place; every ſervice of our enemies ; and 
warehouſe was locked up; every they ſhould become captures & 
- inhabitant was compelled to give the Britiſh privateers, which e 


In an account of his plate, jew- hovering round the iſland, 
Els, and ready money; even the waiting for the return of the 
neceflary ſupply of proviſions was chaſers, they ſailed under | 
ſtopped; and in this general order convoy of an Engliſh ſhip of wt 
no diſtinction was made between Three months were ſpent 
friends or foes; no rank, ſex, or the Britiſh commanders in d 
age was ſpared; and finally, to poſing of and ſecuring the plus 
prevent the poſſibility of diſcri- of St. Euſtatius; the conſequent 
minating their property, and to of this conduct, with reſped 
impede any future attempts for the events of the campaign, bd 

 _ the recovery of its value, the in the Weſt-Indies and Ament 
books of all thg merchants were were next adverted to by! 
ſeized, and their wares and goods Burke. The fleet under the 9 
thrown into one common mals. mand of Sir George Rodi 
The next meaſure was a general even after the departure of Cu 
proſcription 'of the inhabitants modore Hotham, (who had {a 
themſelves, by which they were with a ſmall ſquadron to con 

_ obliged, all without exception, part of the treaſure found n 
Engliſh, Dutch, Jews, French, {ufatine to England) amoul 
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wh 

o enemy, and tranſported 
to the ag 5 their poſſeſſion, 
| he dettired that” the very reverſe 
Was the truth; that he had given 


the ſtricteſt orders none of them 


ſhould be fold, but all ſent to his 


majeſty*s 'yard at Antigua. So 
per exact had be been in 
this reſpe&, that he had not on! 

examined himſelf the clearance © 
every ſhip that went out of the 
port, but Fexuſed them .to anchor 
under his ſtern, where they were 
frialy examined by commiſſioned 
officers of the navy. 

As to the aſperſions thrown on 
his military 8 for re- 
maining three months inactive at 
St. Euſtatius, and detaching an 
inadequate force to 


junction of the nel fleets, he 
rematked, that matters of the ut- 
moſt 


importance had made his 
2 there, for ſome time, ab- 
nec 


That during 

that period he had planned two 

5 tions, one againſt Curagoa, 

the other againſt Surinam; and 
was on the point of putting them 
into execution, when he received 

intelligence of the approach of 
Monſ. de Graſſe. 9 . 2 
talligence report e Frenc 
ens of no more than 


_ _ 12 ſail of the line; and that, con- 


ſequently, he had thought Sir 
Samuel Hood a ſufficient match 
for them with 15. That as ſoon 
as he heard of the failure of Sir 
Samuel Hood, he had put to ſea 
with the ſhips remaining at St. 
Euſtatius, and failed to join the 
feet; that he had put 8. Lucia 
into ſuch a e of defence, as 
had preſerved that iſland from the 


NE attack of the Freach ; 


event the 


- 


and that he Ron. doubtlely 
intereepted M 98 ; 


ſelf, had not 10 deſigns 
traitorouſly $lcovered - "7 


Enemy, 

The loſs of Tobago, af 
unfortunate concluſion. of 
campaign.in the Cheſapeak, 


he aid, laid to his charge ft 
equal injuſtice, With rc * 
the former, the tranſaRtian oy 
lating to it being already u 
polſeſſion of the Dali uf Toe: 
new matter adduced by 10 
miral, it is bages, ing wh 
hides the 283 in 1, dec 
cation of his conduct, which In 
been ſtated in our laſt volug h 4 
he aflured the houſe that he Iv 
diſpatched au account of the Wh,” + 


Gans of the French to the g 
mander j in chief at Jamaicy, 
E him to loſe no tine 

nding whatever ſhips he. 
poflibly ſpare to reinforce the 
miral on the coaſt of America, 


This was Hed m of the de * 
ſet up b ic Georp e Ro de 
he . fo lone ajor Gen 


e Who —_—_ nearly 6 
ame ground, denying in 
molt ſolemn manner, his ban 
had any ſhare or concern in 
depredation and outrages alled 
to have been committed, He 
fuſed to account for his conduf 
an individual, but declared i 
ſelf ready to enter into the fi 
inveſtigation of it before 
houſe, if they ſhould think it 
call for it; and in proof df 
falſity of one of the charges, 
read an addreſs he had recei 
from the warden and ruler 
the Jews, expreſſing the 


FP Chap. VI, - 117 - 4 al 


- 
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a obligations they owed 


lle 7 vis pro ection. | 
being chus 1 the 
0 ties, the motion for a 


hittee of Enquiry was ſtrong- 
11 by 12 2 John Ca- 


I, General Conway, Mr. 
„. "Barre, and Mr. She- 
e oppoſed. by Lord 
1 maine, the Lord Advo- 

1 


Scotland, the Secretary at 


1 ind Lord North. The two 
a objeted principally to that 

Re ms cion, which tended 
ly 


jadicate and affect the claims 
ſitigation in the courts be- 
dechring their readineſs to 
it to the fulleſt inveſtigation 
ke remaining charges; the 
Advocate objeRed to the 
„ for want of a ſpecific ac- 
ion, and becauſe, he ſaid, 
legations were too indeter- 
ite to be the ground of a-par- 
entary enquiry. 
be ban being at length 
led, To as to except all 
tres aud merchandiſe claimed 
the *courts in Weſtminſter- 
Ill,” bn 4 divifion, there ap- 
for the queſtion, 89; 
iſt it, 163. | 
u., The Earl of Liſburne 
"having moved, „that 
$50,000 ſeamen be granted for 
weſervice of the enſuing year, 
amendment was offered by 
Haſſey, to ſubſtitute 1 10,000, 
ad of the number propoſed. 
amendment, though  evi- 
Mealculated to ſtrengthen the 
hof government, Fe coming 
dle oppoſite ſide of the hauſe, 


At the members in admi- 
on, and afterwards pro- 
long and warm debate. 

epport of the original mo- 


« 


moned at firſt ſome heſitation 


tion, it was urged, that the num 
ber therein ſpecified, exceeded 
by 10,000 the number. yoted: laſt, 
year; and that, owing to the. 
loſſes we had ſuſtained, the ſhips 
of the line now in commiſſion were 
ſix ſewer than were before. 
That indeed 14 fail, at leaſt, 
were expected to be ready in tha 
courſe of the year; but that as. 
„845 men had actually been 
employed laſt year, though go, ooo 
only were voted; ſo in the pre- 
ſent caſe, the board of admiralty. 
ſhould not think itſelf bound to 
limit the ſervice to the number 
granted, 'but ſhould doubtleſs. 
make every poflible exertion to 
Increaſe the naval ſtrength of the 
empire to the utmoſt. 
This alarming account, given 
by government itſelf, of the de- 
creaſing ſtate of the navy, was re- 
ceived with great indignation by 
the oppoſite "fide of the houſe.. 
Adminiſtration was accuſed of an 


improper and dangerous - predi- 


legion for the army. To this 
cauſe the feeble condition of the. 
fleet was attributed; and it was 
therefore urged as one of the moſt 
powerful arguments to indute 
parliament to  inypaund- (as | 
member who moved the amend- 
ment aptly expreſſed himſelf): 
520,000 J. of the public money, 
the value of the additional num- 
ber of ſeamen propoſed, for the 
ſole and exclufive ſervice ob the 
navy. g ; 5 14:5 
In corroboration of this charge, 

| ſeveral members averred from their 


own knowledge, that the admi- 


ralty had not only neglected to 

employ the public docks in build - 
ing to the extent of which they 

were capable, but that they had 

tefuſed the offers of ſeveral pri- 
vate 
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vate builders. That there were 
four yards in the river Thames, 
each capable of building four ſail 
of the line; and that the out- 
ports could furniſh as many more; 
all of which there could be no 
doubt might have been engaged 


for the ſervice of government. 


The want of money was the only 
plea that could be alledged in ex- 
_culſe for this conduct; and if they 

refuſed. the ſupply now offered 

them, the public would juſtly at- 
1 it to ſome dark and ſiniſter 
SE. 5 N 


To theſe arguments it was re- 


plied, that it being allowed on 
both fides, that the amendment 
propoſed could not add to or 
take away from the navy a ſingle 
ſeaman, the queſtion was reduced 
to a mere point of finance. The 
committee was called on to vote 
the firſt branch of the ſupplies, 
the ſupply of the navy, which 
chad always, and very deſervedly, 
heen the favourite ſervice of the 
nation. In this caſe, the cuſtom 
in the laſt war, and the cuſtom in 
the preſent, had invariably been to 
vote a ſpecific number of ſeamen ; 
but this number had always been 
wah Aan the 5 umber known 
00 act em oyed. Durin 
the laſt war, he. vote of ſupply 
.., had. never exceeded 70,000, and 
yet the number employed had 
amounted from 82, ooo to 86,000 
men. This had been the conſtant 

practice of parliament; and it 
was certainly much Jeſs neceſſary 
to increaſe the number ſpecified 
zn the preſent vote, ſince, it by 
» ſome thouſands, exceeds the com- 
plement requiſite to man the pre- 
N . liſt of the navy. Beſides, 
was it neceſſary or expedient, at 
this early ſtage of the ſupply, to 
8 1 


impound 500, ooo /. ? Ong 

vices remained to be provide 
and though (notwithſtanding 
infinuations that had been i 
out) no perſons were more of 
to allow, than his majeſty'; ju 
ſervants, that the nayy ouph 
have the preference, yet pul 
men would confider, that & 


other ſervice ſhould not u 


crificed to the name of 2 U 


the amendment propoſed obyi 
going no further, 


As to the charge of negle 


duty in the board of adni 


it was either generally deni 
the members in the houſe, 
belonged to that department; 
the blame, if any exiſted, thy 
on the navy-office ; but th 
the inſtances had been particy 
ſpecified, none of them wen! 
troverted, except in the caſe d 
Mr. Wells, whoſe propoſals] 
building ſhips for the ſervic 
government had been rejete, 
account of their extravagas 
At length the amendment 
rejected, on a diviſion ; ther 
ing ayes, 77; noes, 143. 
"on = day ap- Dec n 
pointed for voting the * 
army ſupplies, (the queſtion 


luded to by the Lord Advoct 


Scotland, when, he ſaid, min 
would be under the neceſi 
coming to ſome explicit dd 
ation, with reſpect to the a 
nuance of the American wa 
houſe was early and uncomm 
"crowded. The difficulty 8 
which it was foreſeen the mill 
would be brought to difelo#] 
intentions of government, audt 
dexterity he had already ben 
evading the queſtions with 

he had been preſſed on that 

joct, induced the oppoion 


no f. a. motion, which, 
Lok it mould fail in its in- 
Lied effect, of forcing from him 
| binding declaration, might at 
# ſerve to diſcover the number 
thoſe in the houſe, who, 'with- 
reſpe& to their general poli- 
al ſentiments, agreed in opi- 
n with them upon the proſe- 
ion of the war. 
As the object of this meaſure 
to form a coalition from all 
ties, for the ſole purpoſe of 
ling the crown to put an end 
in attempt at once ruĩinous and 
prafticable, the motion was 
wn without any criminatory 
oſpect, in terms the moſt cool 
Atemperate. It was, to de- 
clare, that the war carried on 
in the colonies and plantations 
of North America, had been 
ineffeQtual to the purpoſes for 
which it had been undertaken, 
of affording protection to his 
majeſty's loyal ſubjects there, 
and of defeating the hoſtile in- 
tentions of our confederated 
enemies.” — And ſecondly, 
* That it was the opinion of 
the houſe, that all farther at- 
8 reduce the Americans 
to obedience by force, would be 
neffeftual, and injurious to the 
rue intereſts of this country, by 
weakening her powers to reſiſt 
ber ancient and confederated 
enemies.“ e 
The motion was made by Sir 
mes Lowther, and ſeconded by 
Fowis, in a long and eloquent 
ech, in which the various to- 


epeated diſcuſſions this matter had 
ergone, were placed in many 
e and ſtriking points of view. 
pon zs he fat down, Lord 
forth aroſe, imagining, he ſaid, 


ics that had been urged in the 
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that the houſe were in immediate 


expectation of hearing his op- 


nion, and ſenſible that the ſooner 


it was given, they would be able 
with the greater facility and pre- 
ciſion to form à proper judgment 


on the two propoſitions that had 


been offered to their conſider- 


ation. | 
To the motions, he ſaid, he 
had great and weighty objections, 


but before he ſtated them to the 


houſe, he felt himſelf bound, 
eſpecially after what had paſſed on 
another occaſion, to ſpeak much 
more explicitly than what was his 
uſual cuſtom, and indeed, than 
was «viſe and politic for a man in 
a high and reſponſible office to do, 
concerning the future mode of 
proſecuting the war. He then 
declared, that his majeſty's ſer. 
vants had come to a determination, 
that the mode of proſecuting 
hoſtilities internally on the con- 
tinent of America ſhould no 
longer be followed; but that the 
form of the war ſhoald undergo a 
total change. This declaration, 
he ſaid, he ſhould not have thought 
himſelf warranted in duty to make, 
had not the eſtimates of the army, 
then on the table, declared nearly 
as much. By thofe eſtimates the 
houſe would fee, that government 
had not provided itſelf- with the 
means of carrying on the war in 
the manner it had hitherto” been 
conducted; and therefore, the 
houſe could not require a' ſurer 
pledge of the future intentions of 
adminiſtration. „ 
Having made this declaration, 

his lordſhip ſtated the objections 
to which he conceived the motion 
before the houſe was liable. He 
inſiſted on its impolicy, as it 


pointed out to the enemy what - 
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was to be the future ſyſtem of the that the moſt effectual 
war, and _ uently directed render an zugt 


24 their anacks with the to terms of peace, would j 


Ly He objected F 
looſe general terms in more. 
pore matte ox tay a Theſe were the p 


cumſtance, which he thought alone L* made b Fax Now! 
ſufficient to-induce the houſe: to Cf he was Hop ted by 
| vezes it. 2 on them to Sade Elli, and Lon 
£ xdſolve againſt uture attempts Germaine. latter 
nue — —— by force. declared, that he regard! 
Wire the mation to;paſs, though motion as amounting to 1 
the American privateers ſhould lution to ahandon the Ame 
anſult our coaſts, or cut our mer- war altogether, ſaid, he 
- chantmen out of harbour, no make no ſcruple in Mr 
| Engliſh. officer 2 venture to .houſe, that if parliament ag 
attack or op them. ,Was to it, he ſhou diate 
| Vork an — tire; _ for be the _conſeqy 
Ws s Charles- Town and Halifax what it might, be would not 
tobe evaeuated? Deſended they his place on the condition of 
could not be, if the motion ſhould inſtrument tendit 
z at leaſt, added the noble Fon the independenes of} 


if 1 had brought forward rica. Several of the cquntryg 


much 2 and given ĩt a leſs tlemen declared themſelves f 


explanation, I ſhould fied with the aſſurances gival 
TR accuſed, without mer- miniſters, . conſidering | then 
i ofe hufflings, twiſtings, and tantamount to the propaſitias 
yo fg; wig order to delude the fore the houſe, ane thoſe 
| po Was it intended then | poſitions were defigned to g 
we ſhould withdraw our ** I which they thought 
mies, and our ſhips, give u ther conſtitutional, ptudent, 
ee en to m d honourable. 
e, , and ſuffer them "ts In ſupport; of the queſiq 
; 3 aſſiſtance they pleaſed Was contended, that e fett. 
0 the, ancient enemies of this jection ſtated. by the. noble. þ 
| 2 3 not known they ſcarcely . a. ſerious a 
 ewereabound: b treasty to aid. the That to ſuppoſe a refolati 
| «French and Spaniards in the con- .abandon- the American war, # 
1 ofthe. Weſt-India iſlands? in any, N diſcover to then 
could it be doubted, that my a what part of 
this would be the firſt effect of our exten uy placing 7 y 
- the war in .a.thouſand places, the next 
America f. If it was imggzined that would be aimed, was abfall 
Nr ridiculous. It would rather 
turn of peace, he maſt again to produce a contrary effec 
leave to be of a totally different ; preſent, they were ſure of n, 
\ e 3 not *. us, and * 


% 
bl 


Lat perfect r would in- 


n - Wand 
the councils, and diſtract the 
Htivos of the ene 


ks objection drawn from the 
ude 0 the; tefms in which the 
* was.exprefied; was ſaid to 


oallyall-foubded, The moſt 
tal-rexms had been adopted, 
der to prevent the houſe as 
vas/poſſible, from. interfering 
Ihe execative branch of go- 


aich. It was all further at- 
reduce the colonies to 


b 
ol. as defired to, reprobate. 
x general conduct of the war 
0 1 Spain, Holland, and 
e. united with America, 
: fill ee where the confti- 


had placed it, in the hands 
the king; and it was only 
ad to, convey to the crown 
opinion that khouſe entertained 
the' fatal effects of continuin 

roſecute the American conteil 
ne of the primary ebjefts of 


to the effect which the mea- 
propoſed would have in acce- 
lug or retarding an honoutable 
modation, it was argued; 
ide particular ſituation in 
Ia che coloniſts ſtood, made it 
ly for them to avoid, in 
mon prudence; the danger of 
aug the jealouſy of their 

y making to Great Britain 
wſtovertures of reconciliation; 
a the firſt advances towards it 
It therefore be made by us; 
Wirnothing would ſo effec- 
Wage America to meet us, 
ob. XXV. 


ent. It was the obze# of the 
government was called on to 


- - 


a8 her from all apprehen- 
ſions for her own ſecurity. 4 

With reſpe& to the aſſurantes 
given by minifters, which appeared 
to have ſo much weight with 5 
veral members of the houſe, it 


was aſked to what they amounted, 


even if they could be depended on, 
ſuch as they were ?—It had been 
ſaid; that the mode of the war 
was to be totally changed; that it 
was' not to be conducted on the 
ſame plan and on the ſame ſcale 
as before, L 
A war then it was obvious thers 
was ſtill to be; and Gen. Bur- 
oyne ſaid he was ready, as a pro- 
Eſſional man, to join iſſue with 
thoſe, on the oppoſite ſide of the 
houſe, on this fingle point, whe- 
ther the Janguage of the miniſters, 
coupled with their avowed inten, 
tion of keeping New-York and 
other poſts on the continent of 
America, did not evince an ob- 
ſtinate adherence. in the king's 
councils to offenſive war. The 
great, if not the only purpoſe; of 
ceping places of arms upon an 
enemy's coaſt, and eſpecially up 
on a continent; muſt, he ſaid, 
for offenſive operations. But'even 
if the conſequence ſhould not be 
granted, the maintenance of poſts 
upon any other principle would 
prove, notonly a moſt improvident 
and prepoſterous mode of war, 
but equally ruinous with the 
preſent. hrs 1 21 
At two o'clock in the morn- 
ing, the houſe divided on the 
queſtion for the order of the day, 
when there a pearing ayes, 2203 
noesz 179; the original queſtion 
was conſequently loſt. 
The number of thoſe who had 
uſaally ſupported the miniſter, 
bat who vored againſt him on the 


(&] preſent 
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. occaſion, were ſu 
to Have ampuß ted nearly 


this defection Was not in 


Thong | | 
Feel of famcient magnitude to be 


10 
11 


ct to the exiſtence of admi- 
_"niftration, yet other y 
appeared, which ſeemed to threat- 
en it with the moſt fatal conſe- 


"quences. The total want of union 


Aud concert in the cabinet, the 
_ great diverſity of opinion which 
© prevailed amongſt th 
2 crown, and which they were 
ky oy longer able to conceal, occa- 
10 


ned, amongſt all deſcriptions of 


„ a very juſt and univerſal 
Alarm. 'Thoſe who had hitherto 
ated wich government from a 
Coincidence of opinion, either 
found themſelves at a loſs where 
to fix Bus. 
2. Fire, or choſe rather to rifk 
A change of ſyſtem, than expoſe 
the country to the inevitable ruin 
Which mult have followed the di- 
vided and fluctuating ſtate of its 
Councils. Others, who looked 
only at the fortune of miniſters, 
fodreſaw/ with great quickneſs the 
weakneſs theſe diviſions would 
neceſſarily occaſion, and the dan- 
gerous advantage this would give 
to active and powerful opponents. 
But what ſeems to have principally 

- "contributed to deftroy that im- 
© *plicit confidence, which the houſe 
Had been in the habit for ſo long 
_ courſe of years of repofing in the 
miniſter,” was the doubtful and 


© "undecided manner in which he 


Was, perhaps, under the neceſſity 


ſed 


j 20. 


e with any immediate bad 


mptoms 


e fervants of 


eneral wreck of 


and the great advantage at 


FW: 


ſtraug and decided meaſure 


db aich iel on ar 


6 


ine eren 
rt and applauſe withott 
ä YER £2 ö 


nination. 


It was alſo remarked in il 


bate, that the members wh, 
oined to the great body 
Whigs, were ſuppoſed to ad 
immediately in concurrence f 
the Earl of Shelburne, ex 
"themſelves upon the fubjed i 
continuance of the war in An 
with great caution and 
The queſtion of Indepeic 
having alſo nnavoidably n 
the courſe of the day, Mr. 
ning declared it to be his ogin 
that the perfon, who ſhould} 
Poſe an avowal of it in fav 
America, would be guilty | 
crime little ſhort of high traf 
The late hour, to which 
debate on the twelfth had! 
protracted, made it neceſin 
defer proceeding on the bu 
of the army eftimates till the 
lowing Friday, when pe 
the fubject of the 


American war underwent, for 


fourth time fince the beginnin 


the ſeffion, a Tong and vehdl 


diſcuſſion, The argument | 
had been made uſe of on | 


"occaſions, were again chief 
"curred to; the inſecurity ul 
ſufficiency of the aſſurances! 
'by miniſters were urged, notW 


out a mixture of perſonal aj 


and invective, on the grow 
former deluſions, of notoriowi 


union in the councils, and 
dictory language amongſt theme 
bers of adminiſtration : on tit! 
of the latter, the debate wi! 
weakly ſupported; and tht 

lord of the treaſury, thoug'® 


- *of expreſſing himfelf, upon the 
. queſtions now under 
diſcumon. The minds of men 

being by this means, as it were, 

ſet afloat, every one was in ſome 

- fort obliged to think for himſelf; 


* nr 


- in a manner not leſs unuſual 
dan unbecoming to the dignity 
government, by members pol- 
eling high offices under the 
own, to ſtate the differences 
Lich ſubfiſted in the cabinet to 
e houſe, contented himſelf with 
epeating his former declarations. 
A diviſion again took place on a 
notion, that the chairman ſhould 
uit the chair, and report a pro- 
refs, which was negatived by 
166 to 84; after which, the ſe- 
eral motions made by the ſecre- 
ary at war wete carried without 
lebate. Mr: Burk b 
2 r. Burke gave 
dee, ich. fotice of hls inten- 
ions to move, ſoon after the ex- 
ration of the receſs, for leave 
o bring in a bill to regulate the 
node of exchanging priſoners with 
America. The law as it then 
tood, he ſaid, was not only unjuſt 
nd oppreſſive in its principle, but 
able to the moſt enormous abuſes. 
ts operation, inſtead of being di- 
ected by the nature of the offences 
twas intended to affect, was con- 
ned to diſtinctions purely geo- 
graphical. Thus it depended, 
jot on the imputed criminality of 
a priſoner, but on the place where 


* de was taken, or the place to 
ieh which he was conveyed, whether 
/{ W* ould be confidered as a traitor, 


pirate, or a priſoner of war, 

Amongſt the abuſes, which had 
ſen from the exerciſe of the 
powef given to governmetit by the 
ct alluded to, - advertcd parti- 
blatly to the ſituation of Mr. 
Laurens and Lieut. Gen. Bur- 
boyne, With reſpect to the for- 
ter, he reprehended with great 
Ererity the cruelty, the injuſtice, 
nd the impolicy of the treatment 
Nat diſtingulſhed perſon had met 
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with., He meant at the proper 
time to contend, that he was en- 
titled to his freedom on parole, as 
a priſoner of war; but whether 
the houſe ſhould coincide with him 
in that opinion or not, the unex- 
ampled rigour and ſeverity of his 
confineinent admitted of no ex- 
euſe; He had called the attention 
of the houſe to this very ſerious 
buſineſs at the beginning of the 
ſeſſion, and had propoſed that 
the lieutenant of the Tower ſhould 
be examined on the ſubject at the 
bar of tke houſe: But from ſame 
appearance of diſinclination in go- 
vernment to this ſtep; and the fear 
of injuring, by any haſty pro- 
| 2 the perſon whoſe fituation 
he wiſhed to relieve,” and partly 
from a perſuaſion that miniſters 
would themſelves be deſirous of 
gre any fufther diſcuſſion, 
y redreſſing the grievance com- 
plained of; he had declined mak- 
ing any motion on the ſubject. 
The caſe of Lieut; Gen, Bur- 
goyne was not leſs cruel and op- 
preſſive, his exchange having been 
prevented by a manceuvre, that 
was likely to doom him to perpe- 
tual captivity. A party of the 
Americans having been cut off by 
a detachment of Britiſh troops, 
joined by a large party of Indians, 
the commander, in order to ſave 
the lives of his priſoners from the 
barbarity of his allies, was obliged 
to connive at their eſcape, Having 
however firſt ſtipulated with one of 
the American generals, that the 
men thus ſuffered to eſcape, ſhould 
be accounted for in the next ex- 
change. This ſtipulation Con- 
greſs had refuſed to ratify ; and 
accordingly, theſe men (who from 
the name of the poſt where they 
were taken, were called Ceday men) 
[A] 2 though 
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ae Sonerally claimed, had al- 
been tacicl 
for abide in ih fab 
{ when the American com- 


— hea had agreed to accept of 


1949 Priſoners, in exchange far 
Lieut, Gen. Burgoyne, miaiſters 


"had. for. the firſt time inſiſted on 


their taking the Cedar men as a 
of. that number; and the 
Americans 20g 2 deter- 
mined in refuſin em, his ex- 
change, under ſuc circumſtances, 
1 a matter of abſolute im- 
ility. 
e 2 farther proof of the partial 
and oppreſſive conduct of govern- 
ment towards the lieutenant-g 2 
nerd], Mr. Burke informed 


uſe that he had received a Nez 


from Dr. Franklin, incloſing a | 
reſolution of Congreſs, by which 
"Ke was Sobre to 3. with 
the Britiſh miniſtry for the 
poſe, of exchanging General Bur- 
ne for Mr. Laurens. This 
negociation Dr. Franklin had re. 
queſted Mr. Burke to undertake 5 
and he had gecordingly made the 
proper official applications, but 
hitherto without effect.. 
In tbe cofiverfation which after- 
wards: took 52 on this ſabject, 
me charge Mr. Laurens's hav- 
»g — treated with any unuſual 
Tigour was n denied. In 
proof of this aſſertion, a letter 
was read from the lieutenant-go- 
| vernor of the Tower, dated Nov. 
1780, in which he acquaints one 


ei the ſecretaries of Kate, that he 
ordiflary bafinefs of povernnd n 


bad waited, on Mr. Laurens, for 
the expieſs p of ſatisfying 

himſelf. with reſpect to the treat- 

ment he received, aud that he 


bad learned from his own mouth, 


allowed to E 
ſequent cartels. 


| markable that 


ur- 
amongſt the reſt, that of pen? 


ment of the ies. 


that he had met with. every Gif 
and kindneſs that he could jy 
ſibly hope for. A member th 
got up and declared, that 1 
lieutenant-governor had apain f 
ſited bis priſoner, within the! 
three days, A = he bad 
heard thete was the ſ malteſ groui 
of complaint. 4 

Between theſe contradidun 1 
ſertions, the matter female, {' 
pended till the* day of the adjouy 
ment of the houſe, When if 
Burke brought U 3 a 7epre/entahy 
and prayer, addreſſed to the Hom 
of Commons, by Mr, Laus 
himſelf, which was, on a mori 
laid on the table, It was B 
this petition 
was written by Mr. Laurens l 
ſelf, with a black- lead pete 
he havin , as is fuppoſed, reſul 
to atten of ſome int ulgeniees f 1 
had been lately offered him, . 


ink, the uſe of Which had bait 


during the greateſt part of 
F 1 forbidlh 


Ir may not be thibre r in 


| Ee to add, that the admiffon f 


7, Laurens to batt, and beds r 
change of General Bu 
which ſoon' after" took * 
gether with the ſubſequent 'l 
terations in the political gover 
made it 
neceſfary for Mr. forke to pi 
ceed with His intended bill's 


* 4 
n the Houſe of Lords, 


was ſuffered to proceed withoutil 
oppoſition till the day 

appointed for paſſing al Dec: oh 
the malt and Tand-tax bills, vi 


„ Taſttted in our lalf Volume, p. 122; 


* 


pity, 


dance of his friends, 


way rapid} 


ants. 2... ol 
diary . viciflitudes o 


n 


nciple of weakneſs and dif. 
ton for its baſis, he confeſſed 
i deſpair, 


He then entered into a conciſe 
* comprehionfive detail, of the 
je of the nation, and urged 
Im theace the. neceſſity of com- 
x. to ſome immediate and de- 
ive meaſures, for ſaving. what 
mained of the empire from the 
etrievable rſh. towards which 
by, 7 verging. If the 
culties under which the caun- 

| laboured, had. ariſen from the 
| ciflitudes if fortune, 1 
he ſaid, that the pride, 
e {picit, the n a a 
Ta 


ount them ; but whilſt "Ne ed 
keed them to their real cauſe, ſh 
the exiſtence of à ruinous ſyſtem 
politics, which had Waſted the 
pour and energy of the country, 
L driven every man of honour 
ability from the ſervice of the 
own, and was founded on a 


"Mx 
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| arquis -of -: Rockingham | Aſter a ſprech of \canſiderable. 

LN FAY the third reading of 4 
hills hopld be deferred tül the 
| Wedneſday after the receſs, 
He prefaced this motion by de- 
that à recent public ca- 
* 08 of the fleet 
lr Admiral Kempenfelt, had 
pught him down that day to the 
ale; that he came without con- 
tation with any perſon 'what. 
„ and with, the expectation 
it he ſhould probably not meet 
th a, fingle peer who would 
te. in opinion with him; but 
t ke was neither to be deterred 
im the faithful difcharge of lis 
7, by ſuperiority of numbers, 
F diſheartened by the thin at- 


length, which was delivered' with 
an unuſual exertion of voice, and 


a flow of genuine eloquence, he 


concluded with calling” on the 
noble lords preſent, to join him 
in delaying for à few days the 


ranting of the propoſed ſupplies, 
N e that in a filler Adbly. 


and after a more mature deli 


beration, they might be better 
able to judge how far it was pru- 
dent, to entruſt any longer the ex- 
penditure of the public money to 
perſons, whoſe groſs miſconduc 
was every day the cauſe of accu- 
mulating freſh misfortunes on the 
country. 4, oe” 
The objections made to the 
ropoſition of the Marquis, were 
Bonded on the miſchiefs that 
would ariſe from any delay in 
granting the current — — of 
the year, and were nearly the ſame 
with thoſe that had been | 
before on the like occafion in the 
other houſe. 


924 


Fey 


This motion gave riſe to 2 
warm and animated debate, in 
which the recent inſtance of mit- 
conduct in the firſt lord of the 
admiralty, was ſtrongly inſiſted on 
as an additional proof of the ne. 
ceſſity of proceeding, without de- 
lay, into an inveſtigation of the 
cauſes of the diſgraceful and rui- 

95 bod, 
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nous events chat had attended all 


our naval operations. The houſe 


was reminded, that four years be- 
fore, an adjournment of fix weeks 


had coſt the nation thirteen pro- 


vinces 3; and they were now cau- 
tioned, as they had loſt America 
by one receſs, not to riſk the loſing 
of the Weſt Indies by another, 

The conduct of the Earl of 
Sandwich was defended in a long 
and able ſpeech. by Lord Mul- 
grave; hut his doctrines relative 
to the reſponſibility of official mi- 


niſters, was ſtrongly reprobated, 


He had argued that the noble 
Earl, againſt whom the members 


on the other fide had been fo li- 


bera] in their charges, ated in 
two diſtinct capacities, that of a 
cabinet miniſter, and of a firſt lord 
of the; admiralty;; and therefore, 
chat it was unfair to make him 
ſolely teſponſible in his official 
character for faults, which might 
have originated in the cabinet 
* 
her, Thus, aid, wi 

reſpect to the blame imputed to 
the noble earl for — out 
Admiral Kempenfelt, with only 
14 fail of the line, the charge 
ought in- juſtice to have confiſted 
of two hranches: the firſt queſtion 
Hould have been, whether the 
cabinet had acted ns I orderin 

—_ 99,20 watch 
the motions of 193; and the fe- 
gend, whether the board had been 
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negligent in equipping and 
iu this force — Fork 
firſt, he contended Lord Sandy 


was not more reſponſible than q 


other lord who ſat at the coug; 
for the ſecond, he was, inch 
junction with the reſt of his d 
leagues at the board, undoubm 


reſponſible. 


his doctrine was condemn 

as being of a moſt dangerous y 
novel kind, and totally inen 
tible with the principles of 
ritiſh conſtitution. The © 


ſtitution, it was ſaid, kneyd 
no cabinet council; but in wh; 
ever u e "cauſe of d 


Plaint ould exiſt, the mini 
at the head of that departngy 
was ſpecially accountahle to f 
public, whether he acted on h 
own judgment, or by the dire 
of others, It was not merely 
the equipment of fleets, but | 
their arrangement and deſtinati 
and, in ſhort, for every thing th 
related ta the management of i 
payal forces of the country, i 
the firſt lord of the admiralty 
by the conſtitution reſponſible, 
A compromiſe at length u 
pace on the queſtion before 
houſe, by which the day of i 
journment was altered to the al 
of January, and the call of t 


houſe, which had been orden 


for the 31ſt, altered for the f 
day. | 105 
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iebate in the Hauſe of Lords on the intended advancement of Lord Geargt 
athoille: Germaine to ' the peerage. Motion on the ſame ſubject, after 
e M creation. 1 An addreſs to be king, to gut an end to'the American 
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to ert moved by Lord Jobn Cavendiſh, aud rejectad by a majority of 
on er Motion hy Sir Jobn Nous, for withdrawing. the confidence of 


arlament from his 


timation, 


efty's miniſter, tuft by a majority nine. In- 
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Dohfimat agu 


ound en ef Mr. Far, for a committee of the: whole houſe, to enguire into the 


fairs.»  Refolution of cenſure rejected by a ſmall majority. Mation and + 


change his miniflers. ' 
ets oft afs £7240 


17 T HE firſt object 
234% J » that engaged the 
752. attention of par)! 

5 parliament, 
er the receſs, was the long 
ditated enquiry into the con- 
t of the' firſt lord of the admi- 


1 

faken on the fide of oppo- 
e ion, by Mr. Fox, who opened 
motion, for a committee of 


He began witk acknowledging 
e inconſiſtency of the part he 
as about to act, with opinions 
at he had delivered frequently, 
d without reſerve, both in that 
uſe, and elſewhere; namely, 
lat enquiries of the kind he 
eant to inſtitute, ought ever to 

the ſecond (and not the fg) 
ep taken by parliament, in their 


ceeding againſt a miniſter, into 


ty. The lead in this buſineſs 


e in a very long and able 


Lord North, to the houſe, of bis majeſiy's intentions 10 


whoſe conduct circumſtances war. 


ranted an enquiry. This opinion 
aroſe; he ſaid, from a conviction. 


of the impoſſibility of procuring'a 


fair and im 


ments. 
to the throne, for his removal, 
was, in his judgment, the firſt 
ſep neceflary ; and this, not only 
from a regard to public juſtice, 
but to the charaRer and reputation- 
of the miniſter himſelf, which; he 


contended, - could not, on any 


other ground, ſtand honourably 


acquitted. | | 

Mr. Fox here adverted to a 
doctrine, which he did not wonder 
to find zealouſly propagated by 
the adherents of the preſent mi- 
niſtry, that to addreſs the king 


for the removal of a miniſter, be- . 


(K] 4 fore 


partial body of evi- 
dence, whilſt fach a- miniſter re- 
mained poſſeſſed. of his employ- 
An addreſs, therefore, 
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fare:any proof of miſcondutt was 


ſuhſtantiated, was to condemn a- 
ſervant of the public unheard; and 


F 


to: d to paſs ſentence, with- 
out allowin _ the\ liberty — 
ſuch 2 ions, he begged leave 
moſt ſolemnly to proteſt. Parlia- 
ment, he con 
to adyiſe the crown to diſmiſs any 
of che public ſervants, with or 
without aſſigning a ſpeciſic 
charge ; with or without intend- 
ing to proceed to any farther: 
meaſures againſt them. But 
when great national calamities 
called ; an enquiry- into the 
uced them, par- 
liament was bound to ſee 
juſtice Me to the public, was 
neceſſarily competent to take ſuch 
previous ſteps as ſhould lead to a 
full and impartial inveſtigation, 
The pretended injuſtice of re- 
quiring the diſmiſſion of a mi- 
niſter; without aſſigning any cauſe, 
or of removing him, previous to 
enquiry into his conduct, muſt, 
| he Haid, be founded on an opi- 
nion, as falſe, as it was abſurd 
aud ridicyloug ; that miniſters: 
held their offices as a ſort of eſtates, 
or franchiſes, of which they ought. 
not to be diſpoſſeſſed, but by due 
courſe of law. He knew that. no 
member could venture to-avow, 
in terms, ſuch an opinion; and 
yet the houſe had ſo long been 
in the habit of acting upon it, 
that he found himſelf under the 
neceſſity of giving: way to the pre- 
judice of the times; and, conſe - 
quently, of proceeding in a man- 
ner totally contrary to his own 
decided judgment. 4 
He next proceeded to ſtate 
difficulties which be would una- 
vaidably have to encounter in the 


cauſes that 


4 +4 


„ had a right | 


proſecution of the intended q 
* The influence ariſig 
| official ſituation of the 

lord of the admiralty, was, he ſad 
ſuperior to, that of any othergy 
niſter Whatever; and beſides i 
the noble earl was ſuppoſed tog 
joy, in the higheſt degree, f 
favour. and confidence. of hu f 
vereign. From theſe, it waz 
well known, he. had acquiredy 
third and no contemptible a 
ſion of influence; a predominay 
and irreſiſlible weight in the & 
rection of the affairs of the by 
India Company. 

The length and complexity 
the inveſtigation, if carried iu 
full extent, he was apprehenky 
would alſo e a very ſeria 
difficulty, He knew that the 
and ĩnduſtry of the Houſe of Can, 


mons, colleQtively conſidered, wa 


too feeble to ſuffer him to eum 

tain a hope, that they would 
tend to the dry detail of offci 
evidence; that they would er 
mine into a variety of tedim 
documents, and acquire that ful 
knowl , of their content 
which might enable them to pn 
nounce with juſtice on the ment 

of the queſtion before them. 
The ſubject matter of the u 
quiry, he ſaid, naturally reſolved 
itſelf into two heads; the wi 
whether the firſt lord of the adi 
ralty had availed himſelf of 
means in his power of procuringy 
navy. adequate to the occaſions 
the ſtate ?-—The ſecond, whethe> 
he had employed the force, 
actually had; to the beſt adm 
? 3 - | | 


with reſpect to the firſt of bes 
veftions, though he was 1 
ly convi that the no 
earl would be found not ww 


on that ground than on the 
an * for the reaſons he had 
eady ſtated, he did not mean 
enter, at that time, into the in- 
,ation of it. I. . 
re-2 long detail of parole evi- 
4 
ed would come from under 
> noble earl's immediate pa- 
ace; the points to be diſ- 
ſed, being many of them mat. 
« of opinion, would afford oc- 
don for the undue exertion of 
u influence, which he was 
wa.to poſſeſs; and laſtly, the 
10th of time it would neceſſarily 
wire, left him little room to 
pe that gentlemen would give 
a proper attention. He ſhould 
neral obſervations. | 
That the navy was inadequate 
the occaſions of the ſtate, was. 
ſact allowed and confeſſed on 
des. In excuſe of the admi- 
ty, it had been aſſerted, that 
was ſuperior to that which Lord 
Ake left, when he went out of 
ee. But this, he ſaid, even if 
be, which, nevertheleſs, he 
wid--undertake; to prove was 
ſe g could not be admitted as 
exculpation of the preſent 
ard of admiralty, It was with 
tate of the French and Spaniſh 
vw, that the compariſon ought 
laye been made. It was the 
ty of the firſt lord to keep the 
etin a condition to meet that of 
enemy, hatever it might be; 
A when, he {aw the armaments 
feparing in ti. French and Spa- 
i ports, it was his indiſpen- 
ble duty to have taken the alarm, 
d to have exerted every nerve 
the country, in order to keep 
Ke with them. Would any man 
Bure to ſay, that the means had 


It would res». 


Uthe witnelles to be ex- 


nent himſelf with making a few 
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been denied him? Would any 
man venture to ſlander the Houſe 
of Commons with the. charge of 
parſimony ? He believed no one 
would, | \Y 
After making ſeveral other 
pointed obſervations on this, ſub- 
ject, Mr. Fox proceeded to the 
ſecond branch of the enquiry, He 
enumerated in their order, the ſe- 
veral inſtances of mĩſconduct with 
which he meant to charge the no- 
ble earl in the committee, as the 
grounds of a ftring of motions, 
which he afterwards brought for- 
wards, for the production of the 
papers and documents neceſſary 
to ſubſtantiate his criminality. As 
theſe facts were afterwards urged 
more at large in- the committee, 
where the adyocates of the noble 
earl alſo made their principal de. 
fence, we ſhall, in order to avoid 
unneceſſary repetition, reſerve both 
till we come to ſpeak of the de- 
bate which then took place, It 
is only neceſſary, on the preſent 
occaſion, to add, that the Earl 
of Mulgrave and Lord North, 
after having replied to. ſeveral of 
the - obſervations made by Mr. 
Fox, expreſſed their chearful con- 
currence in the motion he had 
made, not without ſome ſevere 
ſtrictures = 5 8 narrowed 
the ground of his enquiry, 
. — one of its moſt add 
objects. . | 
The ordnance eſti- Feb. 1ſt. 
mates, for the current * -f 
year, amounting to the enormous 
ſum of 1,644,242 /. underwent a 


ſtrict and ſevere examination. 


The parts principally objected to, 
were the anticipation of the an- 
Mmual ſupply of falt-petre, fur- 
niſned by the Eaſt-India Com- 
pany; the contract with Mr. 

| Townſon ; 
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Townſon ; the tranſport ſervice; 
aud the charges for building for- 


d to the firſt and ſe. 
cond articles, which were chiefly 
adverted to in the debate, it ap- 
peared; chat the Eaſt-India Com- 
pany were bound by their charter, 
to furniſh the board of ordnance 
with zoo tons of ſalt- petre annu- 
ally, in time of peace, at 45 J. per 
ton; in time of war, at 534. But 


With re 


88 having had occaſion, 
ng the war, for a larger quan- 


tity than the company were bound 
to' ſupply, had, at the end of the 
year 1781, received 3,100 tons, 
or ix years in advance of the an- 
nual'fupply.” For two of the an- 
ricipated years, up to 1783, the 
board had agreed to pay 73/. 
without" intereſt; the prime coſt, 
to the company; and as their 
charter would then expire, the 
company had demanded 1181. alſo 
without intereſt, being their ſale 
pticę, for the additional four years 
advance. , 'The price at the mer- 


chants market was at this time 


about 152 J. a ton. On a further 
application to the company, they 
declared they could not furniſh 
any more on credit, and demanded 
the market price. With this the 
board did not think proper to 
e6mply, but contracted with Mr. 
Townſon, a member of the houſe, 
and a director of the Eaſt-India 
Company, for 400 tons, at that 
time lying at Oftend, for 120/7. 
per ton, duty free. 

On the ground of theſe facts, 

the board of ordnance was charged 
with having ſaffered a debt of 
242, 000. to the Eaſſ- India Com- 

pany, to accrue without the know 
edge of parliament; and with 


% 
2 


nual ſupply of 


having counteracted the wiso 
of parliament in 1 21 11 
alt- petre, by n 
anticipation, 2nd 
thereby left government at ch 
diſcretion of the company, IN 
contract with Mr. Townſon wy 
alſo ſeverely reprobated. It yy 
aſſerted, that the average price 
ſalt-petre, at Oſtend, was 
83/. and, conſequently, cha! 
profit of 37. a ton, ready money, 
was ſecured to the contrafly 
At the time that this enormou 
advantage was given to a pfint 
individual, the propoſals of ths 
Eaſt India Company, who hal 
been ſupplying government d 
credit, and at a conſiderable lofi 
were rejected, though the mathe 
Tice, at which it was offered, 
ad then fallen to r10o/, a ton; f 


improvident 


that deducting from this 7. 3 


the diſcount remitted, and 610. 10 
the duty paid, by the company, 
their, price was 23/. 135, long 
than that of the contractor. 

On the part of the board 
ordnance, it was urged, in rep 
to the firſt, charge, that they hut 
delivered in a ftatement of tht 
debt to parliament, as ſoon # 
ever the payment of it had ben 
demanded ; and that as to tif 
improvidence of the anticipation, 
they thought it more than cou 
terbalanced, by the ſaving it hi 
brought to government, Witt 
reſpe& to the contract, it was i 
ledged, that the board could ot 
ſafely inform themſelves of il 
market price at Oſtend, becaul 
any report, that the Engliſh . 
vernment was about to purchu 
would have immediately raiſed l 
It had therefore been neceſſary 
make the contract with wy 


fits of the contractor 
- oo lated by the market 
ice in England, | | 
Theſe explanations not appear- 
ig ſufficiently full and ſatisfato- 
Col. Barre moved (the houſe 
bing in a committee) that the 
chairman leave the chair, and 
rt a progreſs. This mo- 
on was rejected, on a diviſion, 
ya majority of 313 to 60. 
Mr. Burke next moved, that 
the ſuffering a debt of 242,000/7. 
to the Eaſt-India-Company, for 
3,000 tons of ſalt-petre, to ac- 
crue without the knowledge of 
parliament, in order that it 
might either prevent the growth 
of ſuch a debt, or make timely 
' proviſion for it, was a blame- 
able proceeding, and tended to 
impoſe upon the houſe.” To 
et rid of this motion, thinking, 
erhaps, it would require an ex- 
ordinary exertion of parlia- 
nentary complaiſance to negative 
t, Lord North moved for the or- 
ler of the day, But Mr. Burke 
uring him he would, in that 
aſe, repeat it on Monday, the 
ble lord conſented to withdraw 
us motion, and Mr. Burke's was 
hen put, and negatived. 4 
On bringing up the 
Wen report of t . . — 
Mimate, no further explanation 


cou. 
t Being given of the articles ob- 
Wia eced to, it was moved to re- 
2 Fon mit the report; and the 
d eſtion being put, there ap- 
f eeed for it, 92; againſt it, 122. 


The ſame day, the Duke of 
Mehmond brought forward, in 
de Houſe of Lords, a motion of 
mich he had given previous no- 
ce, relative to the execution of 
Colonel Iſaac Haynes, an officer 
the ſervice of Congreſs, The 


before, on 
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fact, as ſtated: by the noble duke; 
on the authority of letters tranſ- 
mitred to him from America, by 
a perſon to whom he was an entire 
ſtranger, was as follows 11 

On the morning of the 26th of 
July, 1781, Colonel Haynes, at 
that time a priſoner in Charles- 
Town, was informed, by letter, 
from the town-major, , that a 
*« council of general officers would 
«« aſſemble the next day, at ten 
« o*clock, to try him,” In the 
evening, the ſameday, he received 
another letter, from the ſame ofi- 
cer, acquainting him, that in- 
«« ſtead of a council of general 
t officers, a court of enquiry 
„% would fit at the hour before- 
*© mentioned, for the purpoſe. of 
«« determining under what point. 
* of view he ought to be conſi- 
e dered.” In the ſame letter it 
was added, that pen, ink and 
«« paper, would immediately be 
„ allowed him; and that any 
«© perſon he choſe to appoint, 
% might attend him as council.“ 
On Sunday the zgth, a memo- 


randum was delivered to him by 


the adjutant, informing him, 
ce that in conſequence of the 
* court of enquiry held the day 

his account, Lord 
% Rawdon, and the commandant, 
«« Lieutenant-colonel Balfour, had 
«« reſolyed upon his execution on 
the Tueſday following, for 


having been found under arms, 


«« and employed in railing a re- 
«« giment, to oppoſe the Britiſh 
government, though he had 
60 — a ſubject, and had ac. 
te cepted the protection of that 
«« government, after the reduction 

«© of Charles-Town.”” 
In conſequence of this inti. 
mation, Colonel Haynes addreſſed 
himſelf 
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himſelf to the two commanders in 
a letter, in which he fates, that 
he had been drawn, by ſurprize, 


into à procedure tending to judg- 
ment, without knowing it to 

ſuck ; that when he appeared be- 
fore the court of enquiry, he did 
not imagine it was for any other 


urpoſe than to determine whether 


be ought to be looked on as a 
Britiſh "ſubject, or an American, 
in order, on that deciſion, to 
ground the future proceedings; 
that the counſel he had named 
had not been found ; that he had 
neglected to ſamnion any wit- 
neſſes, and, by that means, had 
been deprived of the ability of 
making a legal defence, which he 
could eafily have done, founded 
both in Jaw. and fact, if he had 
imagined the trial he was then 
upon was to be final, He there- 
fore deſires a regular trial; and 
if.,,that was not granted, he in. 
treats a reſpite of the ſentence of 
execution. This application, aid- 
ed by the ſolicitations of Governor 
Bull, and other inhabitants of 
Charles: Town, procured a reſpite 
of 'eight-and-forty hours; but 
with this condition, that if Ge- 
neral Green made any application 
whatſoever in his favour, he ſhould 
that moment be led to execution, 
On the. day appointed, Colonel 
Haynes was executed. / 

Such was the ſtate of the fact. 
The illegality, the barbarity, and 
the impolicy of the proceeding, 
were ftrongly and powerfully 
urged by the Duke of Rickmond, 
He ea to the houſe an extract 
fiom à proclamation of General 
Green's, in which this execution 


was repreſented as a cruel and un- 


juſtifiable murder, and a ſevere re- 
aliation mueatened on the perſons 


taken in arms, a 


of Briuth offi gers; and he calle 
the hou ſe do inſtitute an imme 
and effefuab enquiry, as the 
means of ſecuring; their own 
cers from the danger which hy 
over them, and of reſcuing 
Britiſh nation fromthe o probt 
charges of cruety and abe 
under which it was labouring, 
the opinion of all the ſtat 
Europe. 9785 3 
The Duke concluded with g 
ing an addreſs to his majeſty, th 
directions might be given far ij 
ing before the houſe, the ſo 
papers therein {pecifed,- rela 
to the execution of Col, Hayn 
This motion was ſtrongly oppeſ 
by Lord Walfingham, Lord $t 
mont, and the Chancellor, 
was argued, that his majeh 
miniſters having declared 
they had received no in forma 
whatever, relative to the fad 
luded to, it was beneath the dy 
nity and gravity of the houſe, | 
ee to a ſolemn enquiry 
uch vague, and uncertain {y 
miſes, as thoſe contained in 
letters produced by the ac 
duke; it was ſtill leſs can 
and leſs equitable to attempt, 
ſuch flight, grounds, to call! 
ueſtion the characters of bu 
deſervin , and abſent offices. 
But allowing the facts, as ſtats 


to be true, and fully authent 


cated, to the ſatis faction of 
hoyſe, it was contended by 1 
two laſt mentioned lords; by 
former, on che ground of mods 
practice; and by the latter, 
that of ancient authority; 
Colonel Haynes, having de 
frer admiſſon 
his parole, was liable to be hang 
up- inſtanter, without any 0h 


form gf trial than what wa k 


ce q\ 
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ur to identif/ the perſon. 
* of Rade alſo ac- 
ed the hogſe,; chat he had 
from: Earl Cornwallis, 
had betn the 


ſeclare, that this 
nces, un- 


ice; in ſeveral inſta 
his command, in 


bis. dotrine. was denied, on 
h equal, conk- 
s of Shelburne 
It was aſſerted, 
ie former, from circ umſtanees 
in his own recollection, that 
practice in the laſt war had 
b totally different. A great 
ignominy, perhaps a 
ter con finement, was the con- 
ente of ſuch an action: the 
of it were ſhunned 
kentlemen, but it had never 
re entered into the mind of a 
minder to ha 
F anſwer to ten 4 
ricy,/ produced by the learned 
„ it was remarked, by the 
| of Effingham, that the quot- 
d he had brought from Gro- 
telated to ſpies, and not to 
bers who Had broken their 
le. That this was the caſe, 
Id not be diſputed, ſince Gro- 
could never have heard of a 
dner on parle; it was a mo- 
N elvility of a very late date, 
even not yet prevail 
tries." In reply to 
a&Qjon, it was argued by the 
icellor, that all the reaſoning 
dy the great author he had 

l, in the caſe of ſpies, ap- 
0 a forties, to that of 
Had broke their parol 
it length, the 
; and the houſe 
, there appeared for the ad- 
175; againſt it, 73. 


grounds, Wit 


by the Ear 


wri tten au- 


having di- 


The Houſe of Com- & x 
mons having reſolved. Feb. 7 th. | 
itſelf into a committee, to enquire 
into the miſmanagement of naval 
affairs, as ſoon as the papers which 
had been laid before the houſe: 
were read by the clerks, Mr. Fox 
roſe, to move a reſolution; of cen. 
ſure, founded on the facts con- 
tained in them. This cenſure, 
he ſaid, he meant to conſine, for 
reaſons he had before ſtated to the 
houſe, to the conduct of the nayy 
in the year 1781; but he ſhould 
beg leave to ſtate to the committee 
a few inſtances of groſs and eri - 
minal neglect in the firſt lord of 
the admiralty, previous to that 
period, in order to ſtrengthen and 
advance the great / purpoſe of the 

inveſtigation. 62 be 
In the year 1777, the deſigns. 
of the French, to aid the revolted 
colonies, became ſo very apparent, 
as to make a ſpeedy rupture with 
that court almoſt inevitable. The 
preparations carrying on in the 
2 of France were ſufficiently 
eclaratory of their intentions, 
and ought to have given an im- 
mediate alarm to government. 
But in what manner did the firſt 
lord of the admiralty prepare to 
counteract the deſigns of the ene- 
my? In that Jeans almoſt every 
frigate we poſleſſed, was ſent to 
carry on a predatory war on the 
coaſts of America; and in conſe- 
quenice of this meaſure, the two- 
pe and line- of- battle ſhips 
were employed, during the win- 
ter, in cruizing in the channel. 
So pernicious was the reſult of 
theſe meaſures, that when Mr. 
Keppel arrived at Portſmouth, the 
following ſpring, to take the com- 
mand of the fleet, which he was 
aſſured 
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uſſfured would amòunt to 26 ſail of 
the line, be found only ſix ready 


for ſervice. Before the crippled 


Mips were in a condition to fail, 
the French had a fleet of 27 ſail of 
the line at ſea; and thus an op- 
portunity was loft of cruſhing the 
-—naval-power of France, in the in- 
fancy of the war. | 
This plan of cruizing in the 
winter, and making a vain pa- 
rade, whilſt the enemy were buſy 


The year 1779 Preſented j 
petition of the plan and wit 
duct of 1778. But 'what a 
guiſhed it above the forme, 
the tnaccountable negleg d 
preventing the junction 90 

French and Spaniſh fleets, 1 
inſtructions given to Sir Cu 
Hardy, it was true, were ng} 
for political reaſons, as they 
ledged, had refaſed to pro 


in port, equipping for the next them; but as no attempt 


campaign, had been the favourite 
meaſure of the firſt lord of the ad- 
miralty, and had contributed, 
more than any thing elſe, to the 


lateneſs of our expeditions, in 


which we had always been behind 
hand with the enemy. Our fleets 
had uniformly bro fog after thoſe 
of France, and to the place of 
their deſtination, for the purpoſe 
of contending with them there, 
Inſtead of attempting to intercept 
or attack them at home. ä 
The intelligence of the equip- 
ment of a ſquadron at Toulon, 
under M. d' Eſtaign, and of its 
deſtination for North America, 
had been received at the Admi- 
ralty ſeveral months before that 
: {quadron' was ready to fail. Yet 
no attempt was made to diſpute 
its paſſage out of the Mediterra- 
nean; "but Admiral Byron, as 
uſual, was ſent out to follow it to 


the "coaſt of America; and the 


Admiralty, equally dilatory in 

- [inſtructing their officers abroad, 
as they were in fitting out ſhips at 

home, had not apprized Lord 

Howe of the danger, to which he 
might be expoſed, till the month 

of june, though the deſigns of the 

enemy had been publicly and no- 


toriouſſy known ſo early as in 


: February. 2 "2 
bo 


made by that admiral top 


their junction, he was warm 


in concluding that his inſrudy 
contained no ſuch orders, 
Towards the cloſe of that 
a powerful ſquadron was ft 
out at Breſt, under the Comte 
Guichen, deſtined, as was; 
rally believed, for the Wel 


dies. The moſt alarming cx 


quences to our poſſeſſions in 

uarter, were to be apprehen 
rom the junction of this f 
with the fleets under M. d'Eftj 
and Don Solano, and an unit 
expectation prevailed, that | 
George Rodney, who was at 
time ready to fail, would u 
been diſpatched immediately, 
ther to intercept the Breſt { 
dron, in the Bay, or by proc 
ing, without delay, to the We 
Indies, to prevent its und 
with the fleets in that qua 
That this was praticable, 


clearly appeared, fince the ft 


ſhips, which ſailed at the i 
time with him, and proc# 
directly to the Weſt-Indies, 
rived there before M. de Gai 
Inſtead of adopting either of i 
meaſures, Admiral Rodney Y 
ordered to convoy the ſtoreſſiſ 


Gibraltar in his way; in en 


quence of which ſtep, ho f. , 


al in the Weſt-Indies, from 


1 the infatuation of the enemy, 
11d have ſaved us. The victory 
Lined over the Spaniards, im- 
tant as he acknowledged it to 
„ he contended was merely ac- 
dental, and in which the noble 
rl. could not claim the leaft 
ene... | 

In the year 1780, it appeared, 
deed, that inſtructions had been 
en. to Admiral Geary, to pre- 
nt the junction of the French 
ad Spaniſh fleets ; but ſuch were 
be active efforts of the firſt lord of 
te admiralty, ſuch his eager vi- 
lance, and indefatigable atten- 
ion to the intereſts of his coun- 
ry, that the directions to the 
iitin commander, that he ſhould 
rep aſunder the naval armaments 
France and Spain, did not 
tach him until they were actually 
ined. D 

From the ſame criminal negli- 
ence, the Chev. de Ternay was 
ermitted to ſail unmoleſted with 
is. ſquadron to North America, 
hen he tranſported thither thoſe 
zumerous — forces, which 
ad ſince captured the army of 
rd Cornwallis. 

It was at this diſgraceful period, 
dat Captain Moutray, with the 
aluable.'and important convoys 
or the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies, was 


gentler expreſſion) into the hands 
f-the enemy. At leaſt, if the 
noble earl had been in the pay of 
ie Houſe: of Bourbon, he could 
bot have acted with greater zcal 


e had done in that buſineſs, For 
che very moment when he knew 
wat the enemy”s fleet was cruizing 


ce to contend with, on his ar- 


lich nothing but providence, 


etrayed (he could not uſe a 


ind ability in their ſervice, than 


A 
* ” 
F 
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off the coaſt of Spain, he ordered 
Capt. Moutray to touch at Ma- 
deira ; that is, to go in the very 
track where he was ſure of falling 
in with them. 
To theſe, he faid, might be 
added another inſtance of the moſt 
aſtoniſhmg negligence, a 

of negigence, indeed, that could 
only attributed to treachery, 
or infatuation; that from the 
commencement of the year 1779, 
to the cloſe of the month of Fe- 
bruary, 1781, the board of admi- 


ralty did not ſtation, even a ſingle 


frigate, off Breſt harbour for the 


purpoſe of watching and giving 


notice of the motions of the 

enemy. 2e 
Havin — the hiſtory of 

our naval tran 

1781, the period to which he 

ſhould particularly call the at- 


tention of the committee, Mr. Fox 


proceeded to ftate five diſtinct 
charges of groſs miſconduct, which 


he contended were proved and 


brought home to the board of ad- 


miralty, by the papers on the 


table. | 

The firſt was the ſuffering 'M. 
de Graſſe to fail for the Weſt- 
Indies, without making a ſingle 
effort to intercept kim. It ap- 
peared, that government had re- 
ceived the minuteſt intelligence of 
the equipment, ſtrength and de- 


ſtination, of the force under that 


officer; it was equally clear, that 
they knew almoſt preciſely the 
time when it was to ſail. Two 
circumſtances rendered this con- 


duct in the firſt lord of the admi- 
ralty criminal in the higheſt de- 


gree: one was, chat the object of 
the Comte de Graſſe's expedition 
was known to be of the mot dan- 
gerous nature to this country: the 

2 ſueceſs 


actions down to 


— m thus * 
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ſueceſs of a well concerted plan for 
deſtroying our empire in the Welt, 
ang: even Extirpating the Britiſh 


name out of that part of the 


world, 4 all, human probability, 
ultimately 


depending on it. The 
other was, that we had, at the 
very time, a force at ſea more 
than equal to the complete de- 
ſtruction of M. de Graſſe, and his 
fleet. That officer failed from 


Breſt onthe zad of March, with 


25 ſhips of the line. Admiral 
Darby had put to ſea on the 13th 
of the ſame month, with a fleer of 
30. ſail of the line, intended for 
the relief of Gibraltar. Had the 


Engliſh fleet, therefore, been or- 

dered/to-pfoceed immediately in 

queſt, of the enemy, nay, if it had 

not actually been ſent out of the 

way, it would have been almoſt 

impoſible for the French to havc 
ſe 


d.. But the noble earl, as 


e 4 
if apprehenſive of this event, or- 


dered Admiral Darby to take his 
ſtation on the coaſt of Ireland, 
and wait there for the ſtoreſhips 
that were to join him from Corke. 


Here he cruized till the 27th of 


March; that is, till M. de Graſſe 
was ſafe on his way to America. 
The circumſtances of thi} miſs 
22 2 * eee 
of 0 d glafing a ind, 
as —— he ſuſpicion of 
treachery in ſome quarter or 
other. Dein \ 
The ſecond: charge was the loſs 
of the St; Euſtatius convoy, The 
papers on the table proved, that 
"the Admiralty had received an 
account, from Sir- George Rod- 
ney, of the ſailing of the convoy, 
on the 25th of March. He had 


alſo acquainted. them, that it was 
the ſecretary of the Admiralty! 


be informed of the truth of jo 


perhaps the richeſt fleet that had 
ever ſailed for England; he gave 
2 


them the minatoſt deſcriptin 
the. courſe it was to take; 
even put them in mind of ſend 

out fome force for its prot 

At this time, a ſquadron, of 

ſix ſall of the line, under M. 
Motte Piquet, was known tf 
on the point of ſailing from In 

Admiral Darby, as before. ng 
tioned, was, at this time, gu 

ing off the coaſt of Ireland, wil 
what is called the grand fl 
and there were beſides 12 fil 

the line, fit fot ſervice, in 
harbours at home; Yet no ng 
ſure whatever was taken for 
ſecurity of the expected cou 
except au attempt to advetki 
them of their danger. La May 
Piquet ſailed out of Breſt on 
26th of April, fell in wich 
eonvoy_ on tle zd of May, 

captured the greateſt part of i 
and on the 10th of the ſame mo 

orders were ſent to Admiral Da 
to detach eiglit fail, for tar py 
tection of this fleet, which org 
he received about three wen 
after 1t was taken. of 
The third was the letter writ 
by order of the board of admiraly 
to the Mayor of Briſtol, Ti 
circumſtances whieh occaſions 
this letter were as follow: Ab 
miral Darby having been info 
at ſea, by the maſter of a Swedy 
brig, an Engliſtiman, that heW 
fallen in with the combined fleet 
at the mouth of the channel, 

his journal, upon examinatid 
corroborating the relation, i 
turned to Torbay, and fent'# 
account of this intelligence to 
Admiralty. The merchant! 
Briſtol having heard this rep 
the Mayor requeſted, by letter 


Kiempenfelt as the only judicious an old and fafthful ſervant off 


0 


* 


22 
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of its. equipment; and. though its reſpect fit for the ſervice ai 
force was variouſly repreſented, at Such conduct, he muſt agu 


— 


different times, yet it was evident, peatgibote an air of treachey 
that: 18 or 20 fail of the line! were premeditated neglect. | 
n readineſs to put: to ſJeas:; The After a few general oben 
convoy, which conſiſted chiefly of on the nature-of the ch 
_ tranſports, with troops and mili- had brought forward, nnd 6 
- tary: ſtores, was ſaid to be one of refragable evidence by which 
the moſt valuable and important werte ſupported, Mr. Foxy 
1, hat had ever left France; and it gluded with moving the fi 
Was therefore natural to ſuppoſe, ing reſolution: “ That it 

that they would exert their ui- opinion of this committee 
- moſt ſtrength for ĩtsſecurĩty. s there | Bas been 5 groſs Nil 
To intercept this armamentwas nagement in the adminify 
am object, the ſucceſsfub -accom- *©© of the navyal affairs of (| 
- pliſhmenr of which, undoubtedly, - „Britain, during the cout 
mood the foremoſt of any that had © the year 17817 
been attempted fince the com- The defence of the Bal 
mencement of the war. Not only Sandwich was undertaken 
the dominion of the ſea at home, Lord Mulgrave, who began: 
dut the very exiſtence of the fleets cautioning the committee ip 
and armies of the enemy abroad, the effects of haſty prejudices; 
depended on it. Mr. Fox, there- yoo ſpirit. The character 
fore, declared, that he confidered + honour, and perhaps the ſh 
the expedition under Admiral of an individual, were at ful 


= . 


* 
i 
— 4 


meaſure that had been adopted crown was accufed of region 
daring the war; and. he ſhould ines 1 hoe even treac| 
have thought it juſtitable, even if he had, therefore; a right to 
- #he had been obliged to fail with a the impartial judgment of-< 
+ ſmaller force 3 but he Rad ſcarcely member of the committee, ul 
© ſuffered his mind to entertain a - aſſed by any political conſideri 
„doubt, that the Admiralty; had Whatesert. 
not ſent out every ſhip that could "He ſaid, che committee w 
pofihly be ſpared: for that ſervice. not expect that he ſhould fd 
+ With what/aftoniſhment then and the honourable gentleman th 
indignation would the committee the various charges of miſcont 
learn, that at the time when Ad- imputed to the board of 14 
miral Kempenfelt ſailed with only rälty, previous to the yer I 
12 ſhips of the line, under cir- (charges fo wi pore diſcuſſes 
+ cumſtances of the greateſt proba- that houſe, and, in his opil 
i"hility chat he would have to en- 6 fully refuted} and the me: 
counter. at leaſt 187 above 20 Bri- ria, he had yolenti 
+ riſh ſhips (including the ſquadron* choſen to exempt that peridl 
in the Downs, © which was kept the noble earl's adminiſtration 
for the paltry purpoſe of diſreſſing : the vote of cenfure, which it 
the Dutch trade) were ahſölutely juſt propoſed for their comin 
- * unemployed, and yet in every ation: whether this had # 


"4 


oucable _ gentleman, or his 
Gio. that the charges were 
2k and groundleſs, he left the 
naitt to determine. TE 
Lord Mulgrave then proceeded 
anſwer the ſeveral charges in 
Wieder In which they had been 
de, having frſt remarked, that 
ch reſpect to nn frigates 
F Brett, little or no information 
20Y.C aſequence could be db. 
ned by that means. It would 
net for the frigates or- 
red, on that ſervice to paſs by 


? 


1 


i 1 
1 $ * 


Ways. . 10 6 
1 auſwer to the firſt charge 
dſeryed, that the relief of Gibral- 


im the papers on the table, to, 


here... The Spaniſh flget was 
ſcribed as amounting from 30 
0 {ail of the line, excluſive 
{a great number, of frigates, 
0.18 breſhips; and it was 
nerefore neceſſary, either to keep 
ether a force ſufficient to re- 
6. this formidable armaritent, or 
N K . the wh, of Gibraltar: 
Lhe Chance, of intercepting, M. 
6 Beale Was err, 
tan; bat even if the attempt 
lad, been crowned with all the 
Inceets. that could _ have been 
e From, it, our fleet would 
2 probably have ſuffered ſo 
Naeh in the ackion, as might have 
rendered it unable to effect the 
Flief of Gibraltar, On the one 
We therefore, a great national 


* 


mn 
dee muſt, at all events, have 
N a facrifieed, whilſt the mere 


im the tender mercy of the 


hant, in which caſe, ſignals 
ld immediately be made along 
 coaft, and ſhips would; conſe- 
wently, be ſent out to drive them 
, he 
t was eagerly looked for by the 
ae nation, and that it appeared. 
we. been. the intention of the 
panzards to meet and fight us 


* 


"= 


probability of falling in with the 
rench fleet was oppoſed to it on 


oo 


the other, © | 
In anfwer to the ſecond charge, 
the loſs of the St, Euſtatins"con- 
voy, Lord - Mulgrave obſerved; 
that it clearly appeared, from the 
intelligence contained in the pa- 
Pers on the table, that there were 
ſtronger reaſons for . 
M. de la Motte Piquet was boun 
for America, than for the cruize, 


in which he had been but too fitc- 


ceſsful; He denied that there 


were any ſhips fit for ſervice; that 


could have been ſpared for the 
protection of the convoy; and to 
the ridicule that had been throwri 
on the meaſure of ſending to Ad- 
miral Darby, a week after the 
capture, he deſited the committee 
to recollect that, in conſequence 
of this ſtep, the admiral had very 


nkarly recaptured the convoy; a 


ſhip of each ſquadron having had, 
one night, a ſhatp r 
The third, art?cle, under which 
a c?minal charge of treachery had 
been fo ſtrongly imputed, related 
to the letter fen to the Mayor of 
Briſtol. A plain ſtate of the 
grounds on which the admiralty 
>raceeded in that buſineſs, would; 
tis truſted, be a fall vindication 
of their conduct. In the firſt 
place; the intelligence” given*by 
the Swediſh veſſel, was directly 
contradicted by the whole tenor 
of the information they had re- 
ceived from Spain; this, there- 
fore, was a ſufficient Treaſon for 
their not giving implicit credit to 
that ſtory. But, in the next place, 
on à ſuppoſi tion that the maſter of 
the brig had not deſigned to im- 
poſe upon Admiral Darby, the 
admiralty could readily account 
for the ſhips he had ſeen, without 
*conclading them to be the com- 


[Z] 2 bingd 


was this; that he was obliged 
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bined fleet: A large convoy of 100 
fail of tranſports, were about that 
time to ſail from the Iſle of Rhe, 
and might, very probably, have 


been in the latitude, mentioned 


in the journal of the Swede. Wich 
reſpect to a circumſtance mention- 


dd in the letter, that Admiral 


Darby had put into Torbay, to 


Water, the admiralty, in his opi- 
nion, deſerved no blame on that 


account; becauſe, in the firſt 
place, he: did not think it ne- 
8 that the Mayor of Briſtol 

he made acquainted with 
the reaſans of our manœuvres at 
taz and ſeeondly, becauſe Ad- 
mixal Darby had ſaid in one of 
his letters, that he meant to 


fea! Again, with the * 
. 
In anGes 60 the fourth c 


:  the-reaſon- aſligned, why Admiral a 
| Parker was not ſtationed off the 


Texel, in order to prevent the 
Datch from ſtanding out to ſea, 
to- 
protect to large and valuable 
convoys, the one outward, and 
the other home ward bound. With 
roſpect to the Sampſon, the im- 
_* Poſſibility of ſending her inſtantly 
to join Admiral Parker, without 


| Enowingexadtly where that officer 
gat the: ume was cruizing, would, 


| ke truſted, be thought a ſufficient 
__ anſwer: to-all the bitter invectives 
that had been ſo liberally dealt 
out, on that ſubject, by the hon- 
| ourable gentleman. 

With reſpect to the Gfth. charge, 
it was d, 
admiraſty had the ſtrongeſt reaſon 
to ſuppoſe, that the French fleet, 


deſtined for the Weſt⸗ Indies, un- 


der the command of M. de Gui- 
chen, would not have exceeded 
13. ſail of the line; nay, it was 


pu 


that the board of 


highly probable, that thi 
actually been the caſe, and; 
the reſt had been diſpatched 
them, in confequence of in 
gence that Admiral Kempey 
was out at ſea. It was; 
that we had at this time any a 
ſhips: ready for, ſervice, «x 
thoſe that were under orden 
ſaib with Sir George Rodney; 
Lord Mulgrave gave it as his 
cided opinion, that 'to hay 
tached this ſquadron in purſai 
the Breſt fleet, would have h 
a dangerous, and might þ 
proved a fatal meaſure. 
As ſoon as Lord Molgrae| 
concluded his defence of theh 
of admiralty, Lord Howe Us 
and, in a * ſpeech, ex 
lis concurrence in moſt of 
opinions adopted: by tlie hong 
le member whe had opened 
Ch He inſiſted Wang 
the important advantages 9 
derived from having frigates 
tioned off Breſt; he agreed 
Mr. Fox, that the taking poſſe 
of the Texel, would have p 


a makter-ftroke, had it been g 


ried into execution, at the d 
mencement of hoſtilities; 


condemned, in the Wonne 


the conduct of the 
throughout the whole aff 
Admiral Kem mpenfelt's expedit 
He declared it to n pit 
that the early intelligen 

lad received of the deligss 
enemy, left them rey 
for not having prepared 2 
ſufficient to counteract them. 
aſked,. wlty Sir George Rd 
had not been ſent out along 
Admiral Kempenfelt? His 


dron was allowed to haye;) 


fit for ſervice; and he might 


doubted)y have ſerved his cou 


reftually off Breſt, as in the 


war might have been de- 
j; almoſt w 
Z 
ſter a long debate, which was 
lided\ dy Mr. Fox, in a ſe- 
eech of great length, the 
mittee div 
ned for the queſtion, 1833 
ee 

Un the conduct of the firſt 
of the admiralty was under- 
t þ —— ſcrutiny in the 


attack was made in the Houſe 
bofds, upon another of his 
s miniſters. A ſtrong re- 
dad, for ſome days paſt, pre- 
2d, that in conſequence, as 
generally ſuppoſed, of ſome 
rence in opinion with the reſt 
the” cabinet, relative to the 
ve of ' meaſures, which the 
t found itſelf under the ne- 
of adopring, with reſpect to 
American war, the ſecretary 
lite for the Plautations, was 
en his employment, and, as 
rk of the royal approbation 
is miniſterial conduct, to be 
er. n 
Ache ground of this report, 
Marquis of Carmarthen, after 
art lpeech, in which he en- 
red to obviate the ob- 
wi, to Which he foreſaw his 
om would be liable, from its 
ating to trench on the prero- 
oF the crown, and to clear 
le from the imputation of 
gen any political, or from 
perſonal or invidious motive 
wer, moved the following 
ad, 07 ++ ere 
"That it is derogatory to the 


Des 
, CE . A 


0 


| Indies. $ Net only the fate 
7 : Weſt-India Wands, but, 
aps the whole future fortune 


thout a riſk, in the 


2d, when there. 


e of Commons, a more per- 
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* honour of this houſe, that any 


«« perſon labouring under the con-" 
« ſure of a court-martial, as con- 


e tained'in the following ſentence, ! 
Here the ſentence on Lord Geo. 


e ſentence his Majeſty was pleaſed 


*© to confirm, and the fol owing: . 


<© public orders were given out, 
«© in conſequence thereof, Here 


the public orders were Kkewiſe 


recited] ſhould be recommend 


«© ed to the crown, to be raiſed to 


«« the dignity of a peerage.” 

The debate was neither long 
nor intereſting: the motion was 
ohjected to, as a violent encroach- 


ment on the rights of the crown, 
and, on that ground, the queſtion, 
of adjournment was put, and car- 


ried, by 75 contents, including 
14 proxies, againſt 28 not con- 
tents, including 2 proxies. 


On the 18th, the Lord Viſcount 


Sackville having, in the mean 
time, taken his ſeat amongſt the 
peers, the Marquis of Carmar- 
then brought the ſame queſtion: 
again before the houſe, in a mo- 
tion expreſſed nearly in the ſame 
words with the former. The miſ- 
conſtruction that had been put on 
the motion for adjourning on the 
former day, was given by miniſters | 
as the reaſon for their reſolving 
to meet the queſtion on its own - 
proper merits, and very Vn 2 - 
direct negative. debate, 
notwithſtanding the fingular de- 
licacy of the circumſtances which 
attended it, was. carried. on with 
reat temper, and yet with no leſs 
reedom. The noble perſon; who 
was the ſubject of it, ſtood for- 
ward the firſt in his own defence. 
After calling on the houſe for 
their candid and indulgent atten- 
tion, he ſaid, he felt himſelf in a 
13 particular 


ackville was recited! —Whiek 
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particulas.mapner.bourd, in duty, the comment which the execyty 
ro defend the rights of the crown, power had taken. upop. iel 
py which he had obtained the high ſuperadds as an additional gd 

privilege of a voice in their deli of cenſure. To the ſentege 
rations, from the unprecedented was bound, by military lay 
attack. that was made upon .them.. ſubmit, and he had ſubmim 

To beſtow honours was the pecu- but would any man contend i 

Bar and indiſputable. prerogative he gught to, be judged by an of 
of the crown, . where the perſons, traxy comment, Which he yl 
upon; whom. thoſe honours, were venture to ſay, went infiol 
bellowed, were competent to re- beyond the ſentence? 
cezve them. Would any noble In ſupport of the motich, 
lord venture to maintain, that the, was.argued, that allowing, jj 
ſentence of a conrt-martial could fulleſt, extent, the , prerogating 

amount. to alegal.diſqualification, the crown, the houſe was, geh 
m acquiring any civil capacity theleſs, competent to, cen 
whatever? This would be to make thoſe WhO F his Majely; 

the ſword ſuperior to the law, and any exerciſe of it, that wa; þ 

military rule to ſuperſede the ci- rogatory to their own honour 

vil. juriſdiftion, .. But in the in- . dignity, or injutious to the cog 

 Rance before the houſe, the attempt monweal. That the charatlgi 
was not more unconſtitutional thay the houſe would ſuffer from | 
Deen unjuſt, His admiſſion, of a. perſon Jaboyr 
Ford ip reminded the houſe, that 


” 
= 9 


the ſentence referred to in the 
motion, had paſſed thr ce - and - 
twenty years ago, under circum- 
ſtances not very favourable to the 
impartiality, or the equity, of the 
court that ſat upon him. As a 
proof of the juſt opinion that was 
entertained of the violence of th 
proceedings. againſt him, he ha 
een brought into office five years 
afterwards,” and called to the 
Privy council. This he conſidered 
as a virtual repeal of the ſentence 
of the court-martial, And would- 
their lordſhips, under ſuch circum» 
ances, at this diſtance of time, 
and withaut having the whole of 
the caſe before them, proceed to which 
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tary court, the ſevereſt cenſure of the ſevereſt puniſmment. 

a civil court of judicature? Ano- In reply to the firſt of tit 
ther material objection he had to arguments, it was ſaid, that ; 
the motion, was, its joining with creation of a peerage was not 
| the ſentence of the court-martial, ways a queſtion of ſtate z and i 


cn #44 +.4 » of *: 4 » 33s by 


annex to the judgment of a mili- perſon might 17 a to delet 


H I $ T, 
N 


it i be 
on che 


— of the eonſtitution, und 
vanſgteſs the rules of juſtice 
L&oity, merely to prevent thoſe 
ſconſtructions, which —— or 
ed perſons might on on 
1 
gn the diviſion, there 
em 2g; not contents, 93, 
ite proxies. A proteſt was 
#'the ſame day; and-figned 


/that had been che ſubject of 
/debite, Was reprobated i in the 
peſt and mo poimted terms. 

Mr. Fox now bro it 
| . zoth. the*ſame queſtion be 
/ the houſe, which he” Had 
ady'moved in a committee, ve. 
tv w' the adminiſtration of na- 
Faffdirs. This ſtep, he ſaid, 
had deen induced to take, 
ttlyfor the purpoſe of placin 
+ journal a e ho ale, F the 
pt that had been made to 


cils of ea negligent and inca- 
, great and 
pectable mino which Fo 
Abeen fu 64 — 

le ſtrong hopes of better fac. 
8, Which” he could not avoid 
Rertaining, from the more nu- 
Nous attendance he ſaw that 
in che houſe. He then fig- 
Pech his intentions, in caſe the 
mon" mould paſs; of following 
1 mother, for an addreſ to 


RY. OF EUROP: 


lyine lords, in which the mea- 


ct the nation from the fatal 


167 
the king, to r remove ce Earl f 
Sandwich from his n or” 7 
| ever: 2 4»: $95 #7 $7 17 F 

The 150 was r to a 


y late hour moſtof the old d 


fought over again by the. 
of 2 who had not had an- op- 
portunity of delivering their ſenti- 


ments on the ſormer day. Sir 
William Doelben, who has ſup- 
ported Mr. Fex in the committee, 
and was ſuppoſed to have- weight 
with thoſe members, who were 
called conarry gentlemen, declared 
his reſolution. of voting againſt 
him, on the, preſent occaſion, on 
account of the intimation he had. 
given of his deſign to move an 
addreſs for the diſmiſſion of the 
firſt lord of the admiralty. This 
ne thought by far too haſty and 
itate à proceeding. | Lord 
owe alſo declared, that though 
he could not; in honour, avoid 
voting for the reſolution before 
the houſe, yethe ſhould certainlybe 
againſt the next ſtep propoſed. He 
aſked, if gentlemen were 
wich a proper ſaccefior, WhO would 
act with the preſent ſervants of 
the crown? The plan of the en- 
fuiag campaign as alſo, he ſaid, 
certainly arranged, and he doubt- 
ed whether at fuch a moment it 
would-be ſafe to overturn the ac. 
tual adminiſtration of the marine. 
On the diviſon, the numbers ſor 


the motion were 2175 tees it 


8 The a dent 
of Mr. 2 El. Feb. 2x0. 
lis to the oſſice of ſecretary of 
ſtate for the plantation __ 
ment, vacant by the ref 
of Lord Viſcount Sackvil — 
of Lieutenant General Sir Guy 
Carleton, to ſucceed the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Forces in 
14 North 
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me 5 05 
Was, reſolved to 1 
Jamey cis 4n the Houſe of 


er attempt 
3 w. bind up the hands 
f the executive government by a 
and explicit declaration of 
e opigion 0 parliament, With 
Is Mex, General Conway mov- 
» that an addreſs ſhould be pre- 
to his majeſty, to implore 
IE s majeſty. to liſten to the advice 
= his commons, that the war in 
rica, might no longer be pur- 
ied; for the imp ralteable pur- 
e of reducing the inhabitants 
255 country to tence, by 


; and to expreſs their ho 


that 2. majeſty's deſire to re 
e public tranquillity might be 


forwarded, and made effectual, by 
8 reconciliation with che 
revo ed. colonies. - | 
The debate on 
ſte RA two Sock 3 in the morn- 
ug, All the arguments uſed on 
eroccahons, were recurred to 
on both ſides the houſe ; the mi- 
niſters continued to hold "the fame 
e and undetermined language 
a8 before; and, on the diviſion, 
there oppo for the addreſs, x 
193 ; againſt it, 
; The — of 685 4 diviſion was 
conſidered, by oppoſition, as a 
complete victory over the miniſter, 
on the ſubje& of the American 
War; and 1 a majority of the ab- 
ſent members were ſuppoſed to 
coincide in opinion with the for- 
it was reſolved to bring the n 
Senn before the houſe again, 


1 ak e Accord- 


* as 4 - 
4 


this motion, 


5 war S N . 
in compliance with the a 


„on * a i 
1 Ros ; "oy 4 


Arbe, Wld fume hd 


E with that which had 
oſt before the holidays, and 
altered in the mode of e 


the houſe. 4 

He introduced his motion 
à moſt eloquent and | anim; 

eech; in which he combated 

e o jections, that had been 
on former occaſions, by the al 
fide of the houſe, 

It had been -aſſerted, tad 
was unconſtitutional for thath 
to interfere with jits advice in 
ters which ſpecially belong v 


executive ch of 
This — he pefidrdy 


demned both as repugnant wo 


+ fpirit- of the conſtitution, andy 


| 2 tally unſupported by fad. 


proved, from à regular ſerig 
recedents, down from the re 
of Edward the Third, to thei 
ceflion of his preſent majeſy | 
parliament had always been in| 
practice of interpoſing, with 
advice, in matters of peace 
war, of treaties and alliances, 
even in the marriages of then 
family. Such interference 
indeed, ſometimes been rept 
hended from the throne, w 
improper intermeddling in f 


affairs; but parliament, if 


ticularly that houſe, had g 
made its voice- to be heard 
authority and effect. 4 
Another objection that k 
been made to the motion, wal 
being vague, and obſcurelywor 
That it nearly concerned the 
nity of the houſe; that its 0 
ſhould '' be arialy and punt 


obeyed; and therefore, it "I 


ice they ſhould be expreſſed in 

mott clear an e 
aner. It had likewiſe 2 n 
red, that it, could. not yet be 


hoſtilities, in America, on 
ide, were to 


ded to . at Ser 


» anſwer to theſe remarks, 
neral Conway obſerved, that 
words he had adopted in the 
ent motion, £© offenſive war, 
e, to m | lon 
b) ſaſliciently deſcriptiye of 
becies of hoſtilities, to which 


do; The war was to be ſtrictl 
feakive,. and none other; ſucl 
ar; General, Elliot was then 
ping: in Gibraltar; ſuch a war 
General Murray had lately car- 
on in Fort St. Philip. The 
weſſhty of tying up the hands of 
wernment thus cloſely, was evi- 
nt; from, the ingenuity they had. 
eum in cluding every attempt 
t had been made to bind them, 
* ſome explicit declaration of. 
ir own. As ſoon as it was per- 
ed that the war was in bad 
lour in the houſe, and that it 
w neceſſary to quiet the alarm 
Rich the ſpeech from the throne 
Lexcited; they were brought, 
th ſome difficulty, to intimate, 
bat hoſtilities ſhould not be car- 
jed on to the /ame. extent as for- 
el. This not being deemed 
Mfaftory, it was declared, that 
dere thould be no internal, conti 
wal quar. The apprehenſions 
he public being rather in- 
eaſed than diminiſhed, by theſe 
Ftorted and ambiguous declara- 
9s, recourſe was next had to a 


idedly collected, from of the changin 


ceaſe. ; or, if 
was: till to exiſt, what kind 


litary perſons, at 


motion was deſigned to put an oY 


Tar. 


war of poſts it is allowed, on 2 
hands, ſay they, that we ſhould , 
keep what we {till poſſeſs; and, 
certainly, no one would object t6 
of our ſituatibn, if 
ould” be thought more 
advantageous, or more tetiable, 
When it was urged, that a War or 
this kind wou 1 * us to * 
the expence, and all the rifk” 
offenſive operations, a new an 
curious device was recurred to, 
that of a French war in America, 
the invention, as it ſeemed, of 
the newly appointed ſecretary of 
ſtate. e Americans, that gen- 
tleman had ſaid, with a fort | 
triumph, are fed, cloathed; and 
id by France; they are led on 
French officers; the French 
and the American armies are in 
corporated in one; it was not 
mere locality that ſhould give 4 
name to a War. France had for- 
merly been fought, with 1 


another 


. p 


in Germany, and he ſaw no fol 
objection to fighting her now ih 
America. The folly and Mad 
neſs of ſuch an attempt, General 
Conway argued, would inſtantly - 
appear, from what had already 
happened. France, with 5000 
troops, which did not coft her 
more than 4ol. a man, a year, 
was carrying on the war againſt 
us, and even with ſucceſs, who 
paid for 73,000, at 100T. a man 
expence in the year. 
There was, he ſaid, à fifth 
kind of war, which rumour had 
bruited to be in the contem- 
plation of government, a war, at 
the very mention of which nature 
ſhuddered ; he meant an [Indian 
A new officer, under the 
title of InſpeRor of Indian affairs, 
had, he was aſſured, been lately 
appointed ; he could not acquaint 
the houſe for what purpoſe, but. 
in 


=. 
| 
| 
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7 preſent, he could ceptionable. 


If, ' ſaid he, & 


was meant as a_ houſe ſuſpects the finceri of 


his. circumſtance 
aration bs Mal. 


« Wk e war, 
8 ay to make them with i 
en a 25 d, he. muſt confeſs 
um t 1 5 0 


e moſt ſerious.” ani 
apprehenſions. 
- FAntjoped the houſe 
e faflacy of an argument 
| Nen urged, "vith Feat. 
285 Fenee from the other 
gol lay they, at. the arm 45. 
ſet, and 2 will And un- 
queſtionable ſecurity, that goyern- 
not mean to carry on 
offenſive war in America. General 
way reminded the houſe, that 
ough 73,000 men were voted 
. and paid for, we had never above 
half that number in actual ſervice. 
Government ha , therefore, only 
TN 4 regiments, and 
5 would have more men in 
America than ever they had before. 
The motion was ſeconded by 
- Lord Viſcount Althorpe, and op- 
poſed by Lord North, in a long 
and able reply. He 'objefted to 
it as e after the aſſur- 
ances that had Been given by o- 
vernment; as dangerous, on àc- 
count o the in formation it con- 
veyed to our enemies; as impo- 


= becauſe it entirely took away 
t 


om the executive government 
e uſe of 105 Neon as tend- 
"ipg to retard rather than to ad- 
nee the attainment of peace, 
the great object in view by both 
es of the 955 e therefore, 


could onjy ter. the motion as 
arty meaſure, 43nd," in that 
ae N W 3 it hot leſs ex: 


e 


E. ts of the crown, if t | 
doubts of their ability wi 

ity, it is not by ſuch a mx 
ke preſent that they ought 


E their ſentiments; h 


Wife, not only 


ought to addreſs the crown tl 
move thoſe miniſters in whom 
could not > confidence, * 
thers in whom th 
confide. A miniſter, he fai a | 
no longer to continue a mini 
after he was fuſpected by thy 
houſe. He ſhoul: be like Cel 
free from 
but even from ſuſpicion.” If N 
deed, 'the houſe mould! ew t 
they had withdrawn their conſs 
dence from Him, it would bel 
duty, without waiting for ai 
dreſs for his removal, to wait upel 
his ſovereign, and, defiverint] y 
the ſeals 7 his office, ſay to hin) 
re Sir, 1 have long ſerved vi 
« with diligence, with zeal, 
ce with gence, 'but Tucceſs 1 
© not crowned my endeavouny 
«© your parhament have ' wit 
ce drawn from me their coil 
-« dence ; all my declarations 
« them are ſaſ, peed ; therefor 
«© Sir, let me refign to you thok 
8 PTC, which I oupit 
«« not to keep longer than I al 
te be ſerviceable 55 your Majely, 
% and your ſubjects. ? 
Lord North was followed by tif 
Attorney-General, who obſer 
that there were many more a 
ſtacles to be removed, in order® 
treat of peace with the Ameth 
cans, than the houſe ſeemed to 
aware of. At that moment, i 
veral acts of parliament were f 
exiftence, which would prove il. 
ſyperable bars'to ſuch an attempt, 
He' therefore mould recommen 


4 


| 118 70 KY OF EUROPE, iy 
v6 fit neceſſary ſtep, a trute; „ meaſures" 24 ſhbuldd 1 
e centigdanee of which, . him M ee 
f | ity; oc ffoned'by the vio- „ thi 1 ee re nn tan 
1 57 5. a — the vio- tho reſtoration of hi f 
. 
"the e to con ſul their real” in- efforts 8 and chat his+ 
| eſts, might accede to terms of «© moſt effectual nanads „in the 

kce, which, having undergone our Buropean e K nf! 
ſow and temperate diſcuſſion, «© 4 peace could i be ber ye 
phe prore more r and = ſnould conſiſt with: — intereſt < 
zah tagevus, as well as more permanent a 2 
fa to ſecure a permanent uni- 3 welfare of his? ; 
pt aft thoſe reſulting from ſud- Tua oft the ho * 
b ovettures; and ſudden acquieſ- unanimoufly 1 _ Nun 
her. He declared his inten- for his gracious * king, 
js of bringing in a a with. Comme refs e af General 
e perthifſion of the' Houſe, for expteſng his _— and; after 
eſe * aud he ſhould! been — 1 4 * at havin 
81 eſo 8 move, er that tlie pre- tre ſpaſſin 10 * the, neceſſity o 
un bent debate be adjourtied, until on the r 
ly 2 at the thirteenth! of moved D. * * 
enſuing month of March.“ . 2 + i" 
oppo? members took x pgs pos TT 1 
art m the ebate, which 1 4c hre f | 
E 
tought over a few irreſolute votes war, on the nue 
ie fide of the miniſter, 1 11 continent of North 
r for the 1 a AE 4.— 228 
1215 againſt it, 2343 FEY ce t6 öbedie revolted colonies 
e of the two tellers on each The neceſſ 9 
de, The number of thoſe who in order to — this meaſure, 
e preſent at the begining of manent to th ure and render per- 
debate, but Had paired off in ficial f n 
f courſe of the evening were E e earn _ _— 

to have amounted to 1 2 N iſen, he fai 
ee, and an n The 
we {2 the king, formed upon — a * 3 1 5 3 

e relotution, were then carried thi k the a Id 
ae dae with the iſs of the magst of 
t with the ſenſe of the 

as ordered to i * 4+ t majorit of 
s retained 

Dn che Mal 1 OY er ſentiments, reſpect- 
On the Monday following, his ing the want of wiſdom and po- 


U 

11 wety's aniwer was reported to Hey 

F f 7 * 7 ) in the m 1.1 
5 i houſe ; in Which he aſſures The A I ONS 
C, em, © that in purſuance of their ſons, who 155 bring thembives 


mice, he ſnould take ſuch to act in direct oppoſition to thoit 
wat ran 9 
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anſwer — a deited his ma- 


Jens to 3 to the addreſs, of 
_ that houſe, was another circum- 
_ Rtatice, affording juſt ground 

| jealouly and diſtruſt. In that 


anſwer," all reference. to the pro- 


he ſhould take ſuch meaſures, as 
be appear to him moſt con- 
nerve to the reſtoration of peace; 
the houſe had no reaſon to 
= „but that a more vigorous 
ation of the war might be 
one, of theſe conducive 
1 aſyxes. The motion, after a 
le” oppoſition from 


ment,” was at length ſu to 
Mchout a diviſion. 
heſe reſolutions were received 


by the public with ral de- 
| 69.6 8 5 of joy; 12 tha midſt 


the rare fortune of the 


of 2511 
| honourable gentleman, who 
— the lead in this buſineſs, was 


much envied and admired, in 

kaving thus, a ſecond time, given 

peace to America, and happily 
t a ſtop to the alarming p 

of thoſe dreadful calamities, which 

ke had before, but unfortunately 

in rain, . the way to pre- 


vent. 

Whilſt theſe eat 
March 6th. and important 15 
tions were agitating in the Com- 
mons Houſe, the conduct of go- 
vernment, with reſpect to the late 
campaign in North-America, un- 
derwent a ſtrict and ſeyere ſcru- 


"5 tiny, in a committee of the lords. 


— ſeveral intermediate de- 


thine” which ane on the 
üeing certain 


papers 15 documents from the 


ents he thought could 
y ſecured. The 


vern- 


public-; offices, the buſineſi 
at length, brought to a Conely by 
on a motion by the Duke of of C 
dos, that it was the opj 1 
c« the committee, that the in 


of „ diate cauſe of the capture fi 


« army under Earl Cornwallis 
c<-Virginia, 


de to be 
| ſecution of offenſive war was cau- want of a ſu nt naval { 


tiouſly . ayoided ; the houſe was 
informed, in, peneral terms, that 
as- majority of 11 


«© to cover and protect the am 
This motion Was 1 " 


The 9 4 5 publie. ſpiris 
language hel the minifie4 
the 2 of the 1 of Februay 
had raiſed a general expe&atiy 
that the loſs of the, queſtion 
that day, and the ſubſcqis 
meaſures of the 4th of Mu 
would have been followed 11 
immediate reſignation. Ie 
ſcarcely” be, doubted, from i be 
daily mortifications to which ih 
continuance in office expoſed li 
and the extreme improbabilityg 
his being able to re , the groan 
he had loft, but that this woll 
have been the 8, had he 10 
been induced, by other cauſes, 0 
act contrary bord to his printip 
and inclination. The criſs '\ 
doubtleſs, in the utmoſt de 15 
alarming to the court, 6 
mere perſonal change of miniſe 
been the point at iſfue, it is pt 
bable, that little ceremony woull 
have been uſed in gratifying 
wiſhes. of parliament. Fork 
well underſtood, that a comple 
revolution in the internal polic 
of government, would be the in 
vitable conſequence of their tt 
moval ; a revolution not leſs its 

ctant in i effects, nor [el 

readed by the court, than a 
other which the nation had be. 
fore experienced. 

It was therefore very pe 

opp 


7 


„ en 
at. 


lud read 8 55 Keller was pre- 


n. that was neither honourable 
himſelf, nor without injury to 


, of averting what was con- 
ere a3. t e of 
|. The obſcure language 
; 40 he beld, when. preſſed on 

pround- in the Houſe of 


at 

nmons, afforded a | n © 
mation: of the truth oft this Eo. 
en. He declared, at dif- 
rent ümes, that he kept his poſt 


it from mclination ; that he re- 
wned.in his employment to pre. 
nt. confuſion; that he ſhould 
nit it as ſoon as he could retire 
th honour ;_ but that particular 
amſtances ſtood in the way at 


der- en lain. It Was to no pur- 
ſe, that the indecency of his 
lmging to office, under the cir- 
umſtances in which he then ſtood, 
ad after the declaration he had 
unſelf made, was, day after day, 
ved by oppoſition with an un- 
wal degree of acrimony ; he con- 
ned himſelf with retorting on 
is adverſaries their indecent im- 
tence. to get poſſeſſion of his 
wployments ; and with defending 
wlelf on the latter part of the 
unge, by ſaying, that though 


Ince, and had taken a ſtronger 
eaſure, than he thought neceſ- 


bor ſecuring obedience to it, 
nit did not appear, from any 
Eee or reſolution they had yet 


uſed, that the houſe had totally 

thdrawn its confidence from the 

reſent adminiſtration, 

lch 3th To bring the mat- 
ter to this iſſue, the 

Allowing reſolutions were moved 

9 


Jed; on to continue in a ſitua- 


country, till every means were 


m a principle of gratitude, and 


reſent,” which he could not far- 


urliament had interfered by its 
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| oe d ALOE DOT. FP 
John, Cavendich, and 


ſeconded by Mr. Powys. 


Fils 144 ity * 4 _— 
That it appears to this 


«« houſe, that ſince the year 1775, 
78 9 5 0 1 e P 
er Ijons money haye been ex- 
ce pended, on the army and na- 
«« yy, in a fruitleſs war. 
„ That it appears to this 
* houſe, that during the abore 
period, we have loſt the thir- 
te teen . colonies of America 
«© which anciently belonged to 
«© the crown of Great- Britain, 
ue 9 4 the poſts of New-York, 
% Chartes-Town, and Savannah) 
% the newly acquired colony of 
«© Florida, many of our valuable 
« Weſt-India and other iffands, 
«© and thoſe that remain are in 
the molt imminent danger. 
That it appears to this 
70 Ga that e at 
«6 preſent engaged in an expen- 
6 Roe war i e F 1 10 
«© Spain, and Holland, without 
«« a ſingle ally. ET bn 
„ That it appears to this 
<<, houſe, that the chief cauſe of 
« all theſe misfortunes, has beem 
«« the want of foreſight and abi- 
«« lity in his Went? miniſters,” ' 
The debate, as far as related to 
the merits of the queſtion, lay 
within a ſmall compaſs. In ſup- 
port of the conclufion drawn in 
the laſt reſolution, (for the facts 
contained in the three firſt, were 
admitted. on all fides) it was ar- 
ned, in the firſt place, that a 
ong and uninterrupted ſeries of 
misfortune and difprace was in 
itſelf a ſufficient proof of miſcon- 
duct; and fecondly, that the ſe- 
parate meaſures of adminiſtration 


were fo ſtrongly marked with 


weakneſs and folly, as to carry 
their own. condemnation on the 
face of them, On the other fide, 

| it 
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„it was contended, that misfortune been ſo often and ſo vehone. 
z enuld not be allowed to infer miſ— againſt the preſont ug 
-conduR 5-.andthat even granting miltration ? How would d 
ibis, thoſe hg planned meaſures "ou ſpirit-of a noble ear, 
were not ſolely - reſponſible for 7 his word in the c 
them. The fault might be in the bot at be would undes 
execution; and. therefore; it would circumſtances copy to the! 
| fill become the juſtice of the houſe 2 of /-+ the coloniey, 
Ln ed to a partial cenſure, brought to 0 to. the o 
i any previous hearing, or thoſe ho ſeemed. ſo * 
enquiry knowledge it? The — 
This is around, however, appeared + perſon had declared, that hey 
fo weak, even to the friends of always wiſh. to fee the king 
Administration, that it was Lan, own miniſter; a doctrine A 
*entirely.,deſerted; except by the triflin g political importance, 
miniſters. themſelves, and the yet, which would ſound. ven 
«queſtion. was taken up with. great Tetical-in the ears of ner 
ert and: zngenaity on other topics. friends, on the oppoſite ii 
| It Was Raid, that che. motion being the houſe. With refpet to 
_ + Intended: to operate as a vote for different ſects of political rely 
-+ the ;temoval of the preſent mi- ers, they were equally numen 
the houſe would. do well, and more at variance with d 
* before it adopted ſo ſerious a mea- other, than thoſe of religion 
: fares to take a. view of 3 © Fheſe topics were urged 


- 


Jeiples und opinions of thoſe, who- 7 eat eloquence and ability 
F. , 


Fn; — probably would be their ſuc- Mr. Adam and the Lord Adyu 
+ ceflors. Ned. if the houſe of Scotland 3 the latter of 
+ vas oy to vote the Inde- called particularly on the neff 
12 nce of America? If it ,was for Weſtminſter to declare, wi 
„ to new · model the conſti- ther, in caſe he ſhould aun | 
«tationz to alter the duration of ſelf, when miniſter, in a.m 
a parliaments, and the rights of rity, he would pay that deſert 
:K — . 7 Would it be willing to to the opinion-of the houſe, wat 
ve up its ee privilege of he bad fo loudly,called.-foris 
. {framing money-bills.; or was it the noble lord 3. or -whethet 
| — to ſee the. effects of thoſe, would not appeal to his other ſ h 
latent powers, which. a noble earl liament out of doors, and tellih 
Jad, in the courſe of his reading, they were betrayed by. Ao 
_ diſcovered to-exilt in the Houſe of preſentatives. It nearly cc 
Peers? Would it conſent to a+ the houſe, he faid, to have 
violation of the national faith with various matters: well an 
the crown, by adepting a cele. roughly underſtood, eiu | 
brated bill of 1 in the civil e to diſcharge. the # 
. expenditure ? ſent . miniſters from. their 
It was then demanded, heather and throw the Fhols 1 $0 
1 mat, 2 and concord ſub. of the country into 
- "fiſted amongit the new candidates their o nts. 
tor power, en — In defence ef bis is principle 


” 


* 
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dull against hie at- derate and independent members, 
| For bbſetyed, that and the 2 of leaving the 
lere was 4 material difference noble lord at the head of the tren- 
feuern a private member appeal - fury, in poſſeſſion of his office, till 
7 t6/ his conſtituents, or to the Fac a meaſure could be accom- 
gon at large, whoſe agent he 2 was much inſiſted on. 
iament; and a ſervant The noble lord himſelf was ob- 
holding an'office at ſerved to ſpeak with conſiderable 
emotion and embarraſſment, to 
1 5 which the peculiarity of his fitua- 
| parliament. '- The tion, and the violent perſonal at- 
nd he ſhould fill contend, was tacks: to which it expoſed- him, 


* 


we true ſpirit of the conſti- muſt, doubtleſs, have much con- 


Won; the latter, he ſhould as tributed. He entered into a long 
wlicttly condemn as ſubverſive - and able defence of his on con- 
the whole order of it, duct, after which, he ſolemnly 
Phe debate laſted till paſt two declared to the houſe, , that che 
dock in the morning, when the neither was, nor would be any 
fe divided on the order of the obſtacle to a coalition af. par- 
Which had been moved by ties, or to the formation of an 
e ſecretary. at war, and which new adminiſtration, from wic 
1 carried by n majority of ro; © he might be totally excluded;?* 
Ieh eth The interval be- On the other ſide; it was urged, 
uch sth. tween the eighth that the bait of a coalition had 
aa the fifteenth was generally been thrown out by the court 
poſed to have been employed merely for the purpoſe of delay, 
various "unſucceſsful attempts and giving room for intrigue; and 
Mike latter das à motion was cure to the nation the advantages, 
Aae by Sir John Rbus; and ſe- Which it was now univerſally ad- 
vided by the younger Lord Geo. mitted; would ariſe from à total 
avendiſhy” in which, after re- change in the public councils; it 
ting” the” fats contained in the was neceſſary not to relax, for a 


ditions moved on the eighth, moment; thewwigorous purſuit of 


Was propoſed to reſolve, that, ſuch meaſures, as could not fail 
| conltderation thereof, the houſe of being ſpeedily crowned with 
pul have no farther confidence ſucceſs. | 4 
he miniſters, who had the di- On this oceaſion, the whole 
won of public affairs. ſtrength of both parties was muſ- 
In the debate, the neeeſſity of tered. Near four hundred and 
me new arrangement in the ad- eighty members were ſaid to have 
nnftration of public affairs was been preſent in the houſe; and on 
d longer denied; bat the im- the diviſion, the queſtion was ne- 
hey, and even the danger of gatived by a majority of only 9. 
oni the country entirely into After the diviſion, notice was 
de hands of any party, was ſtill given, that a motion, to the ſame” 
onply contended.” A coalition effect, would be made, on the 
loudly called for by many mo- Wedneſday following. - 
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7 5 has been iven, that the object of from trial, that he ſhould : 


ne come unneceſiary. He could af-- After a little hefitation on 
_ © - ſare "the houſe, with authority, part of oppoſition, it was a 
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* On that day, the for the purpole of giving the 
March 20th. houſe being again * . giving the 
R hag rg neu] . he meant to þ 
Surrey got up to m pro- moved for an adjournment. 
miſed 2 but Lord North The noble lord then took 
'riling, at the ſame time, for the leave of the houſe as miniſter, 
of communicating to the harren the them — the honoun 

; uſe ſome information, | which, ſu en him, 
e faid, might make any farther 1551 long LT of years, i 
ing in the intended buſi- by in fo man mn AE fituations. - 
- nefs unneceſſary, and would re- grateful ſenſe oft 
_ quire an adjournment, | rode dif- * * partinlity towards hin 

order and confuſion en all, d their forbearance on x 

members in oppoſition calling occaſions; A ſucceſſor of 
© violently ſor Lord Surrey,” nd . — of better judgment, 
-- «© No adjourniment.” As ſoon as nalified for his fituat 
the houſe was reduced to order, it he < faid, was eaſy to be fou 
" www moved, << that the Earl of a ſucceſſor more zealouſly attac 
- «© Surrey de now heard, when to che intereſts of his coll 
Lord North, having now obtained more anxious to promote thy 
a right to ſpeak to the queſtion, more loyal to his ſovereign, 
© obſerved, that had he been fuf- more deſirous of preſerving | 
_fered” to proceed before, he be- conſtitution whole and entire, 
- lieved much unneceflary heat and might be allowed to ay, « 
. diſorder would have been pre- not fo eafily be found.” He 0 
- vented. He meant no dif: cluded his ſpeech, after declut 
"tothe noble earl; but as notice that he did not mean to h 


- the intended motion was the re- be prepared to meet it, that 
mon of his majeſty!s miniſters, even demanded it from his a 
de meant to have acquainted the - ſaries, with moving the que 
- houſe; that ſuch a motion was be- of adjournment. | 


that the preſent adminiftration was to withdraw the firſt motion, 

- #0 "more, aud that his majeſty had to' adjourn to the Moyer] 

come t a full determination of OWING; 4 
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GE ate Men Moab th0® INE 
2 for. Receſt of parliament during the Faber holidays 
he affairs. of Ireland. Majage frem he king, and addre/s 


epeal of the att of the 


wy Addreſs of thanks from the Iriſh Houſe of Commons, and wate 9 
; Reward vote for Me.. Grattan. ; Farther froceeding in 9 5 


hb parliament. Revenue Officers and Contractors Bills. paſs both 
oor, Bill of reform in the civil lift expenditure. Bill for regulat ing 
WE 


+ of Paymaſter-General of the Forces. Motion for reſcinding thy 
of « 3 4p yo to" the Middleſex election carried. "Motion by Mr. 


lent Pitt, for a committee, to enquire into the tate of the * 


Hament, rejected, upon a diviſion. R 
. and other-'officer., Death of the Marquis 0 


Reſolutions . re r 
ane, 


in the miniſtry.” | Debates on the ſujet, in both houſes. Short 


EF ah proceedings an the Reports of the India Committee. King's 


W 


(RING the adjournment 
Fof the Houſe of Commons, 


ewadminifiration was formed 


the auſpices of the Marquis 
qkingham.; on whoſe public 


ples; and private-honour and 


the nation ſeemed to re- 


after the.viglent ſrugglc by. 


dit had been agita with 


cureſt and moſt amplicit con- 
ee, The cabinet, including 


df, as firſt commiſſioner of 
eaſury, was com 
of Shelburne at 
wers appointed ſecretaries of 
Lord Camden, preſident of 
council; Duke of Grafton, 
ſeal; Lord John Cavendiſh, 
cellor of the exchequer ; Ad- 
veppel, who was alſo cre- 
2 Viſcount, firſt commiſſioner 


de admiralty ; General Con- 

commander in chief of the 

8; Duke of Richmond, maſ- 

general of the ordnance ; Lord 

low, who was continued in 

lice of lord high chancellor; 
vl, XXY, 


ſed of the 
Mr. Fox, 


— 


11 
8 
1 4 


and Mr. Dunning, created Baron 


Aſhburton, and made chancellor 


of the datchy of Lancaſter. 


The public meaſures, for which 
the new, miniſter was ſaid to have 
| ſtipulated with the court, before 


he would conſent to enter into ady 
negociation for office, were theſe ; 
1. Peace with the. Americans, at: 

the acknowledgment, of their in- 
dependence not to be a har to the 
attainment-of that object — 2. K 
ſubſtantial reform in the ſeveral, 
branches of the civil liſt expendi- 
ture, on the plan propoſed by 


Mr. Burke ;—3. The diminutio 


of the influence of the crown, 


under which article the bills for 
excluding contractors from ſeats in 


parliament, and diſqualifying the 
revenue officers from voting in the 
election of members, were in- 


cluded. 


The new arrange- *Y 
ment having been March 28th. 


announced to the houſe, and the 
writs moved for ſuch gentlemen 
LN ] as. 
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ads had vacated their ſeats, by ac- 
cepting offices, the houſe ad- 
Journe „on account of the, enſu- 


ing holidays, without proceeding - 


to any other 1 8 
OE a On. the day. 

April sch. the meeting of 4 
liament, after the 25 4 as Fon 
aas the re- elected members were 
worn in, the affairs of Ireland 
were unexpectedly brought before 


having been ſecretary to the Earl 
-of Carliſle, Lord - Lieutenant of 
that country, was juſt arrived 
from thence, with his reſignation 
of the Vice- royalty. This gen- 
tleman, after taking a view of 
the political hiſtory of Ireland, 
_ during the two laſt years, ac- 
._ quainted the houſe with the mea- 
ſures | (which he laid) were then 
forming, for rendering it totally 
independent of the Britiſh le- 
giſlature; and concluded, with 
moving. for leave to bring in a bill 
to repeal ſo much of the act of the 
Sth of Geo. I. as aſſerted a right 
in the king and parliament of 
Great-Britain, to make laws to 
bind the kingdom of Ireland. 
The precipitation with which a 
buſineſs of ſuch magnitude and 
importance was thus attempted to 
be forced on the honſe, without 
previous commubication with any 
of his majeſty*s miniſters, or know- - 
. Jedge of their intentions, was ſe- 
verely cenſured, 4 the more 
eſpecially, as it appeared that the 
- right honourable gentleman had 
' refaſed to give any official in- 
Formation to government, relative 
to the ſtate of the country he had 
' juſt left, Mr. Eden, though 
loudly called on to withdraw his 
mation, perſiſted in urging its 
neceſſity, and, in vindication of 
| 2 | | 


the mode of appointing hy 


logy 
the houſe, b N Mr. Eden, who, 10 
tion of cenſure on his condi 


. difficulty he was at laſt brow 


the ſhort time they had be 
once, had actually held d 
four councils, ſolely on the 


of Ireland, and that he 


next four-and-twenty hoy 
lay ſome preparatory meaſ 


next day, he brou 
.a meſſage from 


'«« the houſe to take the fant 
e their moſt ſerious conſider 


A meſſage, to the ſame 
was delivered to the lord 
"firſt day of their meetity 
addreſſes were unani 


his own conduct, ſtated, thy 
reaſon of his refuſing to ha 
communieation with his my 
preſent ſervants, was the 

want of attention to the By 
Carliſle, which they had hs 


ceſſor, and in his remoysl | 
the lord-lieutenancy of the 
8 of Yorkſhire, Thi 

erved rather to increxſ 
diſpleaſure of the houſe; | 


threatened, and it was with 


comply with the general w 
the "houſe, in withdrawing 
motion. \ 

Mr. Fox informed the 
in the courſe of this debate; 
the miniſters of the crown, t 


very ſoon, perhaps witkig 


fore them. —Accordingly, ( 


Fs Ap 


majeſty, to inform the 
that being concerned 9 
*« diſcontents and 2 
5 yailing amongſt his loyal 
oy jette in Ireland, on matt 
„ great weight and 1mport 
he earneſtly recommend 


in order to ſuch a final 
«« ment, as might give 
« fatisfation to both kingd 


ö 


by both houſes. 
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[eheiog the declared intention 


aaminittration to proceed in 


arduous bDulineſs,' in concert 
ich the parliament, of Ireland, a 
eſſage, conceived in the ſame 
ns with thoſe preſented to the 
:oliſh houles, was ſent by the 
ake of Portland (Who was ap- 
inted to ſuceeed Lord Carliſle) 
the commons of that kingdom, 


nediately after his arrival to 


e upon him the government. 
The addreſs to the King, in 
gſequence af this meſſage from 
e lord-lieutenant, was moved 
Mr. Grattan, the great and 
quent leader of the popular 
5. This addreſs, after a full 
explicit aſſertion of the inde- 
dent rights of the kingdom 
lreland, proceeded to ſtate the 
uſes of thoſe jealouſies and diſ- 
ptents which had ariſen in that 
untry; viz. the act of the ſixth 
George the Firſt; the power of 
ppreſſing or altering bills in the 
ry council; and the perpetual 
utiny bill. It concluded with 
reſſing their moſt ſanguine ex- 
tions from his majeſty's vir- 
pus: choice of à chief governor, 
their great confidence in the 
iſe; auſpicious and conſtitutional 
unſels which they had the fa- 
_ to ſee his majeſty had 
opted. - | 
On the ground of this addreſs, 
s repeal of the act complained 
as moved by the two ſecre- 
of ſtate, on the ſame day, 
ay the 17th) in both houſes of 
braſh parliament. The other 
o points lying between the. par- 
ment of Ireland and the king, 
vas only reſolved; in the Houſe 
Commons, that it was eſſen- 
tally neceſſary to the mutual 


lappineſs of the two countries, 


aſſent to acts for preventing 


te that a firm and ſolid connection 
4 ſhould be forthwith eſtabliſhed, 
„ by the conſent of both, and 
** that his majeſty ſhould be re- 
gqueſted to give the proper direc- 
*'t10ns for promoting the ſame;?* 
Theſe motions paſſed, after 4 
ſhort converſation, without any 
oppoſition ; and; on the 27th of 
the ſame month, the Duke of 
Portland went in ſtate to the Iriſh 
Houſe of Peers, and, in a ſpeech 
to both houſes of parliament, ac- 
quainted them with the ſteps that 
had been taken by the Britiſh le- 
giſlature, in compliance with their 
3 and with his majeſty's 
gracious intentions to give = 
ſuppreſſion or alteration of bills 
in the privy council, and for li- 
miting the duration of the mu- 
tiny a& to the term of two years. 
In anſwer to this ſpeech, a — 
addreſs to the king was agreed on, 
by both houſes, expreſſing their 
perſect ſatigfation in the mea- 
ſures - propoſed, and their aſſur- 
ances; that as ſoon as they ſhould 
be carried into effect, no conſti- 
tutional queſtion between the two 
countries would any longer exiſt. 
In return for this liberal pro- 
cedure of the Britiſh government, 
in relinquiſhing its claims without 
any ſtipulation or condition what- 
ever, the parliament of Ireland 


immediately voted 100,0001. for 
the purpoſe of raiſing 20,900 Iriſh 
ſeamen, for the feryice of his 


majeſty's navy. The ſum of 


Fo, oo0 I. was alſo voted, for 


*« purchaſing an eſtate, and eres 
e ing a manſton thereon, to be 
«« ſettled on Henry Grattan, Eſq; 
* and the heirs of his body, as a 
*« teſtimony of their gratitude, 
«« far the unequalled benefits cons 
[M]>z « ferred 


z 


— 
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*« ferred by him on that king- -<< civil eſtabliſhment, which 
r would ſhortly cauſe to be! 
. Whilſt meaſures were thus bap- << before the houfe, and des 
pily , for reſtoring order * their aſſiſtance - towards < 
and tranquillity in the ſiſter king- ing the ſame more fully } 
dom, adminiſtration was not 'Jefs execution. He declares he 
anxiouſly intent on maturing and no referve with his peopls 
bringing forward thoſe plans of -** whoſe affeftions he reſts wid 
Economy and reformation at home, ** ſure reliance, as the best! 
— for the execution of which they port of the true honour. 4 
ſtood pledged to the public. The “ dignity of his crown andy 
bills for diſqualifying revenue vernment. “ Ae 
officers from voting in the election The addreſs was moved by 

. of members of parliament, and Burke, and ſeconded by 
ſior rendering contractors inca- Powys, who both ſpoke . 
F pable of fitting in the Houſe of figns of great emotion, dechar 


-_ _;Commonys, paſſed the lower houſe, themſelves unable to give PP 
atſter a feeble oppoſition. In the terance to the feelings, which bie 
Houſe of Lords, they were more happy and glorious an evem , f 
ſtrenuouſly combated by the Lord excited. The papers mention off 
Chancellor, the Earl of Mansfield, in the meſſage, were not hit the! 
and other lords; but at length fore the kouſe until the begin pol 
were carried by very large majo- of May, when Mr. Burke Mala 
rities, and received the royal called to the chair of the mat 
„ miittee, appointed to take , ba 
ED At the ſame time that theſe into conſideration, and was WF £207 
+ bills were in their progreſs, the rected to move the houſe for E ic 
reat plan of reform in the civil to bring in a bill, to enable aal 


a expenditure was again brought majeſty to pay off the debt on 
forwards by Mr. Burke, who, civil-liſt, to prevent the like 
2 upon the recent change of admi- future, and to carry into a law! 
1 nitration, had been appointed retrenchments which his mat 
Pay-Maſter-general of the Forces. had graciouſly propoſed to m 
This important object, in which the in his houſehold, EY 14 
principles of future cxconomy were This bill being a part of th 
combined, with the abolition of large and comprehenſive plan! 
nun enormous weight of influence, regulation, which had been lu 
in both houſes of parliament, was mitted to parliament, by l 
April feth introduced by a meſ- Burke, two years before, it 
1 . * ſage from the king, unneceflary to enter into a cer 
zin which he recommends to the of it, on the preſent occad 
houſe, „the conſideration of an It ſhall ſuffice to remark, ia 
«© effeQual plan of œconomy, number of offices, uſually bell 
% through all the branches of the members of parliament, were 
„ public expenditure; and 'ac- aboliſhed; and that the 4 
«© quaints them, that he had taken ſaving ariſing from this retre! 
«© into his actual conſideration, a ment, and which would be) 
ee reform and regulation in his increaſing, amounted to 72,3 


„ 


ine made a ſubject of com- 
11 441 members, but eſpe- 
y by thoſe who bad formerly 
boſeck the bill ig toto, that it 
not ſo extenſive às it had been 
inally framed, Mr. Burke en- 


Mons, which had been made 
ber from 2 compliance with 
opinions of others, or from a 
er conſideration of the parti- 
ar caſes. At the ſame time he 
loed himſelf, that he ſhould 

times be ready to obey their 
whenever it 93 ta be 
general ſenſe of the houſe, 
| of the people, to undertake, 
pplete ſyſtem of reform. 


x, for the regulation of his 
2 office, The principal object 
the latter act, was to prevent 
poſſibility of any balance ac- 
vulating in the hands of the 
ymaſter - general, Theſe, he 
d, had ſometimes amounted to 
enormous ſum of 1,000,000 1. 
intereſt of Which would be 
nally ſaved to the public. He 
d ſtated, that as Treaſurer of 
telſea Hoſpital, he enjoyed the 
its arifing from the cloathing 
the penſioners. The profit of 
g contract had uſually amounted 
700l, a year; but by the bar- 

in he had made with a con- 

Mor, who was not a member 

parliament, it would amount 

bool, more. This ſum of 13001. 

year, he meant to reſign his 
um to, and to appropriate it to 
ne public ſervice. 

N A motion was made 
34 by Mr. Wilkes, for ex- 
ging from the journals of the 
baſe, the famous reſolution of 
17th of Feb. 1769, relative to 


/ 


1 into the grounds of thoſe 


This bill was followed by ano- 


' ſeaſon not affordin 


* 
. 
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the Middleſex. election. Mr. 
Wilkes, after ſo long a ſucceſſion 
of annua! defeats, now triumphed: 
at laſt ; there being, on the di- 
viſion, ayes 115; noes 47. Both 
Mr. Fox and Lord North ſpoke 
and Yate againſt the queſtion. . © - 
On the ſeventh, Mr. | 
William Pitt brought May 7th. 

the ſubject of a reform in the 
conſtitution of parliament again- 
before the houſe. The inſuperable 
difficulties that had occurred in 
bringing the friends of ſuch re- 
formation to agree in any ſpeciſic 
propoſition, induced him on the 
preſent occaſion to vary the mode 
of proceeding, and to move, 
*« that a committee be appointed 
5% to inquire into the ſtate of the 
*« repreſentation in parliament, 


and to report to the houſe their 


« ſentiments thereon.” The de- 
bate was long, and ably ſup N 
by the mover, Mr. Sawbridge, 
Sir George Saville, Mr. Fox, and 
others, on the ſide of a reform; 
by Mr. Powys, Mr. Thomas Pitt, 
and the Lord- Advocate of Scot- 
land, againſt it. On a diviſion, 
the motion was rejected by a ma- 
jority of 161 to 141. * * 
The lateneſs of the June 18th. 
time for the completion and per- 
fection of all the plans of reform 
and regulation, Which were in the 
contemplation of the new mini- 
ſtry, in order to prevent their 
being neglected or forgotten in 
any ſubſequent change of cir- 
cumſtances, Lard John Caven- 
diſh moved, in a committee of the 
whole houſe, ten reſolutions, the 
rounds of which, as well as the 


intention with which he ated, will 


beſt appear from the following, by 


which they were cloſed. That; 
TM] 3 * : bt 


- 162] ANNUAL REGISTER, 1584, 
tit ap to this committee, the moſt effectual meaſures, g 
be that it is too late in the preſent the ſecurity of its own inden 
s ſeſſion of parliament, to carry dence, for healing the breach 
te into effect a well confidered and the conſtitution, and relieving ; 
e permanent regulation in the Burdens of the people, an hw 
- «« ſeyeral offices mentioned in the calamity was 1 wad 
«« foregoing reſolutions ; but that again darkened the prolped, | 
it will be highly neceſſary; for had fo ha pily opened to the 
Le the advantage of the public, tion; This was the loſs of 
& for the increaſe" of the revenue, Marquiv of Rockingham ; wi 
e and for the honour of this health had been for ſome 8 
« houſe, that early in the next gradually declining, and, 
« ſeſſion of parliament, this houſe length, ſunk under the Increaly 
© ſhould enter upon the confider- weight. of public cares and 
« ation of thoſe ſubjects, and ſineſs. | | 
, ſhould adopt ſuch meaſures in The firk ſtep taken by | 
 *© the reduction or regulation of Court, after his death, wii 
* uſeleſs pr expenſive offices, as happened on the 1ſt of July, 
<&.ſhall appear moſt conſiſtent with the appointment of the Fall 
e that plan of economy recom- Shelburne to be his ſucceſfor] 
% mended to this hauſe by þis the Treaſury : Lotd ohn Can 
s majeſty, in his meſſage of the diſh'and Mr. Fox ſoon afterya 
: 15th of April laſt, and which, refigned their offices, and yy 
has been ſo graciouſly adopted followed by the Duke of Portlanf 
- Ff by his majeſty, in the reform by Mr. Montagu and Lord | 
and regulation of his civil thorpe, from the Board of Trea 
« eftabliſhment.”* 6 ry; by Lord Duncannon and Mt 
The tirſt of theſe reſolutions J. Townſhend; from the Admin 
;- elated to the collection of the ty; by Mr. Burke, and by Mr. I 
land, houſe, and window taxes. the Soliciter- General. Mr. Wi 
The ſecond, to the conſolidation liam Pitt was made Chancellor 
of various tax offices. The fopr- the Exchequer; Mr. T. Tow 
following, to the offices of the pay - hend and Lord Grantham, Sec 
maſter-general, and the treaſurer of taries of State; Mr, Pepper At 
the navy. The ſeventh and eighth, den ſucceeded Mr. Lee; the li 
to the regulation or aboliſhing of Advocate of Scotland ſucceed 
ſondry offices in the. Exchequer. Mr. Barré, who was removed 
The laſt, was a ſelf.denying'reſo- the Pay-offce; and the Earl d 

lation, by which the minifter Temple was appointed to 
bound himſelf, in caſe of a va- Lord-Lieutenancy of Ireland. 
/ cancy in any of the afore recited The ſeceſſion of ſuch a weight 
| offices, during the enfuing pro- of talents and integrity from tf 
3 Aeg af d parliament, not to ſervice of government, could nt 

5 ifpoſe 


e of the ſame, without ſub- be regarded with , indifferent 
jecting them to the future regu- The motives, which were up 
ations of that houſe, poſed to have àctuated them, wat 

Whilft parliament was thus fuc- variouſfy repreſented; and foul 
ceßfully engaged in proſecuting infinuations being Fon 
3 r 4 9 2  / wen * -+0@& & ” highl 


— — a — A 
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injurious" to the public and thoſe who remained in 


rtanity was taken of that they were points of the firth 

ny the ſubjet/to an open and moſt eſſential importance; and 
-ofion in the Houſe of Com- that he ſhould conſider himſelf as 
| a een guilty of the moſt direct treachery 


ms: 

ygth. having ariſen on a mo- name and ſupport to an admi- 
1 relative tothe penſion granted niſtration, that had abandoned the 
Mr. Barre, the diviſions that principles on which it was formed. 
U prevailed amongſt his ma- Mr. Fox was followed by Gen. 
Wis ſervants were ſtrongly re- Conway, who, after lamentin 
Hed on thoſe who had formed the fatal event that had.depriv 
+ laſt; by a member of the old the country of the benefit of the 
miniſtration, and this diſcord ſplendid abilities of his right hon- 
ws alledged to be the more cul- ourable friend, at a time when 
e at preſent, on account of the their value and conſequence were 
critical and alarming ſituation beginning to be felt, obſerved, 
the country. On this occaſion, that he could not, however, con- 
It, Fox ſaid, that he had un- car in opinion with him; that 
ubtedly been amongſt thoſe, there was ſuch a diſagreement in 
do condemned, in the ſtrongeſt the cabinet, as to juſtify him in 
ne, the want of unanimity and withdrawing himſelf from it. 
utual confidence amongſt the 


ferent opinions from each other, diforexce in opinion ſhould exiſt x 
lat he blamed them. He had con- but he denied that any of the 
mned the noble lord in the blue fundamental 13 upon 
bon, for remaining in place, which that adminiſtration 
nen he found himſelf at the been formed, by the virtuous and 
end of diſtracted councils, and incomparable perſon, now no 
r becoming reſponſible for mea- more, had been in any degree de- 
, of which he did not ap- parted from. After enumerating 
prove. theſe principles, and averring that 
After having thus cenſured that he ſhould reſt ſatisfied, to be pro- 
mmiſter for continuing in office, nounced the moſt infamous of 
ider ſuch circumſtances ; after mankind, if he ſhould cantinue to 
aving ſo often, he ſaid, charged act a moment with a miniſter, who 
um with the baſeneſs and crimi- ſhould: depart. from any one of 
nlity of his conduct, he aſked; them; he concluded with re- 
what remained for him to do, when marking, that, for his part, he 
he found himfelf in a ſimilar ſitua- looked at meaſures only, and not 
won ? He could not, for obvious men; and that he would never 
reaſons, enter into a detail of the take a part in, or ſcramble or 
matters, on which a difference of quarrel for; places, or for power. 
opinion had ariſen between himſelf This called up Mr. Fox 7 8 
ad others, who had retired from, who begged the ho EX 
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PL Lis perſons concerned, king's councils, He could only ſay, | 


Accordingly, a debate to his country, if he had lent his 


When eleven miniſters were aſ. ' 
zembers of that cabinet. But, ſembled in council, it was im 
was not their having entertained poſſible but that ſome ſhades of 


Br \ 


* 


| 


: 


* 


— 


tain meaſures were not 


— 


1. ; 4b 


— 2 


to exculpate himſelf, not only 
from the heavy charge of having 
quitted the ſervice of the public, 
without cauſe, but 
finuation of having done it-upon. 


8 22 and from diſappointment 


a conteſt for place and power. 
He ſaid, he was happy in being 
able to anſwer the latter char 


- 


| effeQtually, and to appeal to t 


ht honourable general himſelf, 
for the truth of his aſſertions. He 
then declared, that before the 
death of the noble marquis, and 
at a time when his recovery was 
hoped for with great confidence, 
he had in a full cabinet declared 
his intention of reſigning, if cer- 
adopted, 
He was out-voted in that council ; 
different meaſures were adopted ; 
and as he looked upon thoſe mea- 
fures to be to the laſt degree dan- 
us, he owed. it to himſelf and 
his country, not to remain any 
in a fituation, in which he 
could not act, without renouncing 


his principles, or betraying his 


truſt with the public. 


With reſpect to the principles 


| which his right honourable friend 


On the con 


had enumerated, as the political 
creed of the preſent . cabinet, he 


could only ſay, that was the firſt 


time of his having ever heard that 
the Earl of Shelburne had ſub- 
ſcribed to thoſe articles of faith, 
„the firſt had 
been the very point, on which the 
difference of opinion alluded to, 
ſubſiſted. If the noble earl and 
the cabinet had ſince that time 
been induced to adopt a different 


| ſyſtem of meaſures, he was happy 


to find that he had much more 
| — the cabinet when out of 
1 | 


3:05 . a 


— 


er had in it: 


ainſt an in- 


———— 


* 
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cuſe him for rifing a ſecond time, | 


He was alſo unhappy 
that there were other mos * 
terial points on which he andy 
friends differed with the Eal 
Shelburne. - That noble perly 
was inclined to ſkreen from juli 
and puniſhment thoſe delin vent 
who had deſtroyed our 60 
in the Eaſt, and who had i 
us in thoſe calamities, which thy 
houſe was labouring ſo earneſtly 
remedy, He had been deſcribelt 
a friend to the reduction of th 
influence of the crown; but hy 
he not at the ſame time threatew 
parliament with the exerciſe 9 
the prerogative of its negating, 
With reſpect to the objects of My, 
Burke's bit, who that had heat 


0h 


the noble perſon's loud ſpeechs, 


did not know, that he profeſſed i 
treat that bill with the utmoſt con. 
tempt, and called it trifling and 
inſignificant ? It was indeed a 


infant, a pigmy, in compariſon 


the promiſes of that noble ear; 
but he was convinced it would be 
a giant in compariſon of his pes 
formances. 

This brought him to ſtate ano 
ther reaſon for his retiring, which, 
he ſajd, he ſhould not diſguiſe; 
and that was the appointment d 
the Earl of Shelburne to the ofice 
of Firſt Lord of the Treaſury. It 
was naturally to have been ex. 
pected, in an adminiſtration form, 


ed on the principles, on which that 


great body of Whigs, who had at- 
tached themſelves to the Marqus 
of Rockingham, had uniformly 
ated, that on the deceaſe of that 
yours perſon, whoſe virtues had 
ept them ſo long bound together, 
the man would be ſought and ah, 
inted to ſucceed him, who mat 
reſembſed him in character, 1 


jofluence, in popularity; ſuc 4 


= | 
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| 2 his ideas ; and the eyes, 
relieved, of all men, were na- 


lly turned to the Duke of Port- 


d. Inſtead of this noble per- 


the Earl of Shelburne was ſe- 

A. of whom he could not truly 
"tha he bore any reſemblance 
3 ht come near the 
dure. He did not mean to dil- 
ie the right of the King to no- 


nate his own miniſfer; but he 
"tended that thoſe who went into 


ice on public principles, not 
ly had a right, 
ir duty, to be datisfied, that 
ne were introduced into the ca- 
jet who were hoſtile to thoſe 


nciples.. If the court chaſe to 


ert to other principles, it was 
inly competent ſo to do: but 


could not be expected that thoſe 
ſons ſhould 1 ler themſelves to 
made acceſſaries in reviving a 
tem; which it had been the la- 
ur of their whole lives to de- 


DV. | . 
bald naturally be aſked, why 
n, thinking as he did of the 
|,of Shelbyrne, he had ever 
ne with him into office at all? 
d this he ſhould anſwer, that he 
| trongly- objected to it; that 
had made the ſame objection to 
ther noble perſon, (the Lord 
ancellor).; that he had been in- 
ed to ſubmit by the general cry 
t prevailed, of forming the ad- 
iſtration on as broad a baſis as 
üble; but at the ſame time, he 
La ſatisfactory pledge for the 
egrity of that adminiſtration in 
noble marquiſs at the head of 
The right honourable gentle- 
a might, but he could not, re- 
d with indifference, who took 
lead in his Majeſty's councils. 


teemed it a great and national 


eſſor; perhaps the ex- 


ut that it was 


objeR, of infinite moment to 2 
individual, but much more to thoſe 

who were in the ſervice of the 
crown, and ſtill more ſo to one of 
his Majeſty's cabinet miniſters. 
The perſon now preſiding at the 
treaſury board was not of a de- 


ſcription to demand that confi. 


dence from his colleagues, which 
1 ſuch a fituation was indiſpenſa- 

"4 . 

Theſe, and a variety of other ar- 

p of a ſimilar kind, were 

ongly urged by Mr. Fox in juſ- 
tification of the part he had acted. 
He concluded with obſerving, that 
in the particular ſituation in which 
he ſtood; ſeveral circumſtances op- 
poſed themſelves to a full vindica- 
tion of his conduct. It was none 
of the leaſt, that he did not think 
himſelf at liberty to ſpeak ſo freely - 
and fully as he had accuſtomed 
himſelf to do on other occaſions, 
Details would in this caſe be im- 
proper ; and yet, without a ve 
circumſtantial detail of facts, ſack 
as he did not think it became him 
at that time to give, he was ſenfi- 
ble his defence would not be fo 
ſtrong and complete, as otherwiſe 
it was eaſy to have made it. ” 

After Mr. Fox, Lord John Ca- 
vendiſh got up and contented him- 
ſelf with declaring in general 
terms, that finding a different ſyſ- 
tem was meant to be purſued from 
that on which the late adminiftra- 
tion had been formed, and finding 


- 


it impoſſible by his preſence to 
prevent it, he had determined to 
withdraw, that he 2 not di- 


vide the cabinet, and render it 
the ſcene of confuſion it had been 
in the time of their predeceſſors. 
Mr. William Pitt arraigned the 
conduct of the late ſecretary of ſtate 
in the ſevereſt terms. It was evi- 
| dent, 


— — 


— 
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| dent, he faid, from the whole terifticks of the nobleman jut 
F tenour of the right honourable alted to the principal deperm 
 -  gentleman's ſpeeches, chat he was of the ſtate. To put him u 
more at variance with men than head of affairs in this plain 3 
their meaſures, He denied that _ hearted country, was ty 
be had adduced any public ground him out of his element, 
on which his reſignation was juſ. people of England were incaral 
tifiable. He deprecated the fatal of fineſſe, and not fond of f. 
conſequences of diſſention. He mitting to the government of th 
conjured the people to give the who practiſed it. The tre 
miniſters their confidence till they too required a ſober, honeſt, f 
had ſhewn they did not deſerve it; duſtrious, ſteady commiſſioner 
and he pledged himſelf, in the its head. It was not an off 
moſt ſolemn manner, that, when - tious affectation of uniting f 
_ ever he ſaw things going wrong, man of ſcience and the fine g; 
he ſhould firſt endeavour to ſet tleman ; the technical jargi 
them right; but failing in that arts, and the gibberiſh of cout 
effort, he ſhould be the rf to re- the pedantry of ſcholaſtick N 
linquiſh his preſent political con- trums, and the abſtruſe them 
nections. 5 of mechaniſm, that would cri 
This converſation, which con- reſpe&t and conſequence in > 
4 tinued to a late hour in the night, high office. Who knows 1 
ws cloſed by Mr. Lee. He ſaid, ſays he, how eafily a head fl 
4 he held it to be the duty of every with ſuch materials may be tum 
honeſt man to reſign his office the upſide down? He concluded wit 
moment he found public meaſures ſome obſervations on the youths 
were carrying on of which he could inexperience of the new chanel 
not approve. The appointment of the exchequer, to whoſe er 
: of a miniſter unqualified for his ordinary abilities he, neverthel 
; fituation was undoubtedly a*mea- paid the higheſt compliments, 
ſure of that kind. He had heard ſaid, there was an obvious inte 
much of diſſention, but he had tion of trifling with the you 
not ſeen one perſon ſtep forward bringing forward one of their 
to ſay the Earl of Shelburne was vourites as a compenſation for 
2 @ fit and proper perſon for the ſulting another; but r 
' high office he held If there was honourable gentleman wouldadt 
any ſuch perſon, he wiſhed to hear any ſcene in which his part 8 
him. INE; 5 properly caſt, yet he did not til 

The noble earl to be ſure 


* 


- 


t {- the confidence of the people wal 
ſeſſed ſplendid talents, had — be much increaſed, by putting 
friends, and was now-in a way to complicated buſineſs of our ins 
make more. But the miniſter of ces into the hands of a boy. 
this country ſhould have other en- Next day, the ſame July 
dowments. He ſhould join to a intereſting ſubject was 

" ſound head, a purity of mind, a diſcuſſed in the Houſe of L 
/ , Readineſs of principle, and an un- The Duke of Richmond foll 
ſuſpected integrity. - Were theſe, General Conway in declaring, 
| he demanded, the reputed charac- fo long as the great princip® 


- 
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noble earl. dr 

The Earl of Shelburne roſe next, 
4 made a "ery defence of 
elf and the late proceedings. 
declared, that his being placed 
the high office he then held, 
1 not been the conſequence of 
{onal ambition or the love of 
wer; on the contrary, he affirmed 
at three months ago, the ſame 
nation was moſt certainly within 
reach; but that he had exert- 
his utmoſt efforts to place the 
ble marquis there. To the prin- 
ples on which that adminiſtrat ion 


v formed, he ſolemnly profeſſed” 


moſt inviolable attachment. It 
true, he ſaid, that he differed 
opinion on other points with 
ne of. his then colleagues; but 
would not be expected that he 
wid lightly give upall thoſe con- 


titional ideas, which for ſeven- 
en years he had imbibed from his 


iſter in politicks, the late Earl 


Chatham. That earl had al- 
ws declared, that this country 
ht not to be governed by a 
ny or faction. 
Bek others wiſhed to aſſume, of 
kung in the cabinet the right of 
pointing to all places, and filling 


If the power 


all vacancies, ſhould once be 
whſhed, the King muſt then 
emble the King of the Marrat- 
, who had nothing of ſovereign- 
but the name. 
He lamented the loſs of the two 
Ipetable characters, that had 
drawn themſelves from the 
wnnet, but imputed their conduct 
ey different motiyes. 
liem, he faid, a noble lord 


One 


% 


4 ' | 5 4 f 

the late adminiſtration had 
formed was adhered to, (and 
14d uo reaſon” to imagine they 

ld be abandoned) he ſhould 

ueinde to act with and ſupport 
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diſtinguiſhed for the purity and 
chaſtity of his mind, and for his 


unimpeached integrity, had at firſt: | 


been brought with difficulty into 
the public ſervice. His love of 
retirement rendered him extreme- 
ly averſe from office, and on the 


death of his lamented friend, he 
could no longer endure to remain” 
in an active ſcene.· With reſpe& 


to the other right honourable gen- 
tleman, he declared, that in his 


2 there was no other reaſun 
r his ſeceſſion, than his Majeſty's 
having been pleaſed to appoint him 


(the Earl of Shelborne) firſt lord 
of the treaſury, by 
On the ſubje& of the indepen. 
dence of America, his opinions 
were ſtill the fame; but circum- 
ſtances had changed; and he now 


ſaw it was become a neceſſary evil, 


to which this country muſt fabmit, 
to avoid a greater. 


With reſpect to the ſion 


granted to Mr. Barre, he could 
only ſay that it originated with the 


noble marquis, now no more, and 
that it had been beſtowed on his 
right honourable friend as a com- 
penſation for giving up his pre- 
tenfions to the pay-office. As 2 
roof of this, he had a letter in 
is poſſeſſion from that noble per- 
ſon, in which the propoſal was 
contained. ay : 
The day following, 
before hisMajeſty cn July ick. 
to the Houſe of Lords, the Earl of 
Derby got up, and ſaid, that in 


conſequenee of what had fallen 


from a noble earl the day before, 
reſpecting the reſignation of one of 
the ſecretaries of ſtate, he had 
been authoriſed by the right ho- 
nourable gentleman to declare, 
that. the affertion then made was 


not founded in fact, but on the 


contrary 
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. contrary was à direct deviation into claſſes, each of which con 
4 m the truth, - _ of three diſtin heads; th. 
Hing called on the other mem- firſt, ofa publie and gener 
bers of the cabinet to confirm or the third, of perſonal culpebi 
| *. contradict theſe aſſertions, the D. The firſt claſs regarded the 9, 

bf Richmond and Lord Keppel, ral ſyſtem of our governmem 
. ee that the right honourable the Eaſt, and concluded vi 
1 entleman alluded to, had un- ſevere cenſure on the condud“ 
8 differed in opinion from Mr. Haſtings and Mr, Hor 
4, other members of his Majeſty's and a declaration that it wa! 

council, on ſubjects of the utmoſt duty of the directors to take 
importance; and that finding him-. neceſſary legal ſteps for recally 
ſelf in a minority, he had openly them. The 83 and third cf 
avowed his intention to reſign on ſes related to the affairs of the ( 
that account, at a time when the natic, and on theſe a bill of Pai 
health of the Marquis of Rock- and penalties on Sir Thomas Ru 
Ingham was in ſo flattering a ſtate, bold, J. Whitehill, and P. Perry 
as to make the event, which was Eſqrs. was brought in. 
” _, ſuppoſed to have given riſe to the The reports of the ſele& qu 
 . conteſt for power, not at all to he mittee had not advanced to ih 
4 apprehended. ſame ſtate of forwardneſs, Th 

1 he ſame day, in the Houſe of reſolutions moved by their chat 

; Commons, Mr. Burke and Lord man, General Smith, were 
John Cavendiſh denied, in the ten in number. The three f 
moſt direct terms, the truth of the were to cenſure the conduct of A 

-  * circumſtances relative to the grant Sullivan the chairman of the cot 

| of Mr. Barre's penſion, as well as of directors, by whoſe neglett 

- + their belief of the exiſtence of the, duty in delaying to tranfmit th 
letter alluded to, Akt for the regulation of the con 

The limits within which it is pany, to their ſervants in Indi 

_ neceſſary to confine this volume, the good purpoſes of the ſaid i 

© have not permitted us to enter into for regulating the judicature, a 
2 detail of the proceedings of the relieving the three unhappy nat 
|. Houſe of Commons relative to the judges confined'in priſon at Ci 
L, affairsof the Eaſt-India Company. cutta, might be fruſtrated, I 
be two committees continued to two following were cenſures a 

nt during the whole ſeſſion with the ſame Mr. Sullivan; for ani 
unremitted diligence and applica- ftring an oath of ſecrecy.to one d 
tion. Their reports were volumi- the L of the company, 
nous beyond Example, and uni- ſtraining him from giving ina. 

verſally allowed to be drawn up mation to the committee, I 
Wich the greateſt ability and judg- next three related to the i 

rr ß pointment of Sir Elijah Impey, J 

Ws On the ground of the reports Mr, Haſtings, to an office held 
brought uß from the ſecret com- the will of the governor- genen 
mittee, the Lord Advocate of Scot- contrary to the intent of the adde 
gs their chairman, moved 111 the 13th of his preſent Majeſty, bt 

olutions. Theſe were divided the regulation of the Fa 
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pany. On theſe reſolutions, made for the regulation of the com- 
Adres to his Majeſty was pany, and to amend and explain 
4 to by the houſe, to recall the ſame. f Af. . 
bid Sir Elijah Impey. The The King's ſpeech, at the pro- 
ut were for the purpoſe of rogation which took place on the 
nging in 2 new act to aſcertain 10th of July, turned on the uſual 
of the governor-general topicks, and kept. intirely free 
council of Bengall; and to from any alluſion to the politicks 
luce into one act the ſeveral acts of the time. Ft 


SSC WAP; 


gyn active wiew of affairs in North America and the Me- Indies, in the 
* 1781. Seuth Carolina. Battle at the Eutaw Springs. Col. 
Suart, with the, Britiſh forces, retires to Charles Town, and of 
* Euftatius Jurprized and taken by the Marquis de Bouille. Datch 
uthments of Demerary and Efſequibo recovered by France. Marquis de 
Buuille inuades the 1 of St. Chriſtopher's, «with 8,000 men, in the 
begining of the year 1782, and is ſupparted by the Count de Grafſt, 
with a great fleet. Gen. Fraſer and the Governor, with the few troops 
a the land, retire. to Brimſtone Hill. Gallant attempt made by Ad- 
ral Sir Samuel Hood, with a very inſtrier force, to ſave the ifland : 
traws the enemy out to ſea, and then ſeizes the anchorage ground in Baſſe- 
terre Road, which they had juſt quitted. French fleet repeatedly attack 
the Engliſh fquadron, and are repulſed with loſt. Works on Brimſtone 
Hill, in no degree anſwerable to the 1 of the fituation. Gallant 
defence: made by the garriſon. All the attempts made. by the Admiral, 
and by Cen. Preſcot, for the relief of the place, prove ineffetual.. ' The 
works and buildings on the top of the hill being almoſt entirely deftroyed, 
Gia. Fraſer and Gov. Shirley are obliged to capitulate, and obtain con- 
Aalen, bighty honourable to the garriſon, and advantageous to the iſland. 
Englih ſquadron ſlip their cables, and return to Barbadoes. Newis and . 
Montſerrat follow the fortune. of St. Chriftopher's. Formidable prepa- 
ratons by France and Spain for the invaſion of Jamaica. Admiral Str 
George Rodney arrives with a flirong reinforcement from England, and 
taker the commend of the fleet. Fails in his defign of intercepting the 
French convey from Bre. Puts into St. Lucia to refit, and to watch 
the motions of the enemy. Objects, and roſpective force, of the com- 
manders on both fader. Perilous fate of the Engliſh affairs in the Weſt- 
Indies, M. de Grafſe proceeds with bis fleet and a great convoy from 
Fort-Rojal, in order to form a junction with the French and Spaniſh 
forces at Hiſpaniala. Is immediately purſued - by Sir George Rodney. 
Partial 1 between the French fleet and the van of the Engliſh, 
mn the gth of April. Great ſea-fight on the 12th, which laſts from 
fur-riſe to fun- ſer. Gallantry 4 kel en both fides. French fleet en- 
tirely routed. The Count de Graſſ taken in the Ville de Paris, Four 
uber ſhips of the line taken, and one ſunk. Farious particulars of the. 
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the field. ,- © 
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. Ceſar, one of the French prizes, blown up en the mga of 
VVT 


) 


it A the enemy. Takes two Freneh ſhips of the line, and tay fri 
. im the Mona paſſage. Sir George Rodney proceeds with the C 
Graſſe and the prizes to Jamaica. Gon/equiences. of the late «6 


_ Hanaours tothe ſucce/sful commanders. 
nd is ſucceeded by Admiral Pigot. Jnactivity of the oppofite a 
North America, confirmed by the reſalutions of 
ſubſequent negociations for peace. 2 5 


HE natural boundaries 
which ſerved in ſome de- 

to reſtrain hoſtility, and to 
throw South Carolina into two 
«great - allotments, | which were 


reſpectively held by the Royal 


and the American forces, could 


no longer produce their effect, 
than while equal ſtrength or mu- 
«tual weakneſs prevented the ope- 
| | The calm 


ration of either patty. 
which attended and ſucceeded the 


new partition arrangement made 


by Lord Rawdon a little before 


His 1 province, 

© .aceordinglyJaſted no longer, than 
until Gen. Greene had received 
uch reinforcements from without, 
and had uſed ſuch internal means 
zn forming and diſciplining the 


Rate s and militia of the two 


Carolinas, as he ſuppoſed would 
enable him to act with effect. As 


on as theſe ends were attained, 


E de marched with his forces from 


«the high hills of Santee, in order 


to paſs the Congaree River, and 
to attack Col. Stewart, who com- 


manded the Britiſh forces then in 


* 


poſted at a 


That officer was 


Col. Thompſon's, near M Cord's 


Ferry, on the Congaree; his 
troops were - fickly, 
ſearce, and a ſupply of proviſion 


then on its way to, join him. 


Upon this movement of the ene- 
«my he judged it neceſſary, for the 


read was 


Lora Rodney returns 10 Eml 


arliament, and by 


ſecurity of his convoy, and y 
bably other reaſons, to fall u 
about 40 miles, to a place 

the Eutaw Springs, which | 
about 6 miles north of Chal 
Town. Greene, however, | 
purſued his deſign of atuch 

im, to which he was now 

ſtimulated, by underſtanding t 
Col Stewart intended to eſta 
a ſtrong and permanent poſ 
the Eutaws, fr which the p 


was admirably qualified) to 


as a rampart on that fide, ty 
new and more contracted line 
frontier. The former had pil 
the river at Howel's Ferry; # 
upon coming to this dete 

nation, he ſent back his baggy 
and ſtores to that place, and py 
ſuing his march until he arm 


within ſeven miles of the Euta 


encamped in the evening 
8 called Bardwell\ 
from whence he proceeded es 
the next morning to attack t 
royal forces. | 

Gen. Greene's order of batt 


ſeems to have been rather pet 


liar ; an obſervation by no meal 


intended to arraign his judgnell 


His firſt line conſiſted only of 
battalions of South Carolina, 
two battalions of North Carol 
militia ; whilſt his great ſireng 
was placed in the ſecond, wi 
was compoſed of three brigades 
Continental troops, — 0 

| tall 


/ 


ions of V ir 1ans, two of 
5 and three of North 
aoligians. Col. Lee, with his 


F teclon, with the ſtate troops 
F South Carolina, the other. 
ol, Waſhington, with His ca- 
alry, and the ſtate troops of De- 
ware, under a captain, formed 
corps de reſerve. Brig. Gen. 
larion commanded the firſt line; 
1 Sumner the North Carolina 
oops. No certain eſtimate can 

: bumed of the amount of the 
\merican forces, The Engliſh ac- 
zunts Nate them at about 4,000. 
reene himſelf gives no clue; 
ut looſely obſerves, that they 
vere.much inferior to the enemy 
in number; and in his publiſhed 
letter, ſeems ſtudiouſly to .. 
ſens. the battalions in general as 
being “ very ſmall,” The firſt 
line advanced with two three- 
pounders, and the ſecond with 
two fix-pounders. | 


os In the morning 
n. ington, with the 


troops that covered the flanks, 
vemed- an advanced guard, and 
about four miles from the Eutaws, 
fell in with Major Coffin, with a 


wfantry, Who, after ſome firing, 
fell back to the Britiſh main 
body; which, by the American 
accounts, was drawn up to re- 
ceive them, between two and 
three miles in the front of their 
camp. The action commenced 
at nine in the morning, and laſted 
tour hours, without intermiſſion. 
As. the battle was fought in the 
woods, and the conflict obſti- 
nately maintained on both ſides, 
it was ſubject to much viciſſitude; 


— 
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u, covered one flank, and 


compaſs: and report 1s 


detached party of horſe and light | 


vourite weapon. 


© that different wings and parties of the Virginia and 


on each, were victors and van. 
quiſhed by turns; chante, and 
accidental conjunction, frequentlx 
varying the fortune of the fight. 
It is impoſſible to reconcile the 


"Engliſh and American accounts, 


they differ ſo totally in, almoſt, 
every part of the relation. Both 

ſides claimed the victory, and both 
had ſome ground for the claim; 
both fides held out the higheſt 
praiſes to their officers and men, 
'for the eminent ſervices which 
they performed, and the extra- 


ordinary valour they diſplayed ; 


and the praiſe was undoubtedly, 
in the higheſt degree, -merited on 


both. The contradictions which 


A in the oppoſite accounts, 
. to be Al attributed 
to deſigned miſrepreſentation on 
either ide. The nature of the 
ground, contracted the ſphere of 
obſervation within a very narrow 

dom to 
be relied on as the baſis of truth. 
The conſequences muſt therefore 


be conſidered as the beſt expla- 


nation of the action. 

It admits of no doubt, that the 
conflict was exceedingly ſevere, 
and abounded with inſtances of the 
higheſt gallantry on both fides. 
The ones -were ago Nb ow 
to arms and danger; and the 
vincial militia, Sho ans "62 i 
the attack in the firſt line, not 
only ' fought. with all the ſpirit, 
but with all the perſeverance of 
old and well tried ſoldiers. The 


"bayonet, which had ſo long been 
dreadful to the Americans, ' ſeems 


now to have become their fa- 
Gen, Greene 
particularly attributes the victory 
(which he claims as indiſputable) 
to the herce and irreſiſtible attack 
Maryland 
f | 1 troops, 


S U wn: ˙ 2x 2 — - 


wi 


3 7 two es of < 
l 2 ma ins with their m” . 


5 long endured ; and Waſhington 


. AAL RES 1 rn 561. 


W he. fapty aided on. 


* : 

Aon = upon the whole, 
' thowgh 5 goto ged. xx our 
4 that the royal troops were 
| back, thr through a continued 
3 of bard fighting, and with 
- the. loſs of two. pieces of cannon, 
a far as their camp. That there, 
be and experienced foldiers, - 
their jadgment and 
iet, in the height of tumult, 


the extremity of danger, they 


"a$ Once perceived, and as in- 
tal us #1 ed, the advantages, 
Which e ground they 
| large 


FY Tock — of 998 
th, i . adjoining offices 
* immediately 


rent (a an 
V 


in an 


ed in that 


hile _ 2 


4) 
Ec = ga 


renew 


cannon | 


unders, 15 e the Brick 
Hs while * Waſhington, 
the grea teſt gallantry, made 
6 to ſtorm the 
*_ coppice-, All their efforts on both 


.-  Gides were ineffectual, The fire 


from the one was too ſevere to be 


was wounded and taken priſoner, 
in his laſt attack upon the cop- 


1 
| "az 


wa attack, 


Le of rug-... 


, forded in other inſtances. Gree 


left a. ſtrong picket on che fel 


"og The Americans, afy 
loſs, were obliged to r 
and having, in the Eagernely 
puſhed |, their guns 
cloſe: to the Brick Houſe, 


' artillery men and officers wete fr 
only deſtroyed, but the fire 4. 
ſo intolerable, that they © # he 
neither brin = off the canon, eg 

the wounded,” which were 


its command. Gen, Greeneh 
 knowledges, that he found it 
ceſſary, in order to {| 
effuſion of blood, to 
troops out of the reach off 
"Engliſh fre; but his ſubſequ 
retreat of ſeven. miles, to 
camp at Bardwell's, he attrib 
entirely to the want of witer; 
want (if real) undoubtedly of ig 
a nature, as could not but be 
verely felt. through the. courle 
- ſo. long à march, ſo het a « 
and ſo ſevere an action. "a % 
Theſe [circumſtances affords 
round to. the rn 


fair 
m 


— - 4 vi might hain 


; boaſts that he took 500 prifanety 
(including in that number " 
- wounded; who, he ſays, the rojak 
forces left behind them on the 


retreat the following day) 10 


battle; that he collected all! 
wounded, excepting thoſe by 
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only at eighty-five ; the wounded 
at 351, of which fixteen were 


«der the fire of the Brick 

F that, early on the fol-- 
ig morning, he detached Lee 
Marion on the way to Charles 
„ as well to prevent ſuc. 

from thence; as tb embar. 
the ketteat of the main body 
K be purſued them; and, that 
Gojtives from the field of bat- 
LI ſpread fach an alarm, that 
"3 burnt their ſtores at 
deter, and abandoned their 
it Fair Lawn. He acknow- 
4 the loſs of two pieces of 
jon, but ſays he brought off 


of theirs. 2 
u to the numbers on the 
ide, as we are with reſpect 
e American. Col. Stewart 
apprehenſive, as well as 
ne; that it might be ima- 
from the various cor 
to de under his command, 
Ms force was confi 
ber” than it really was, © It 
well be ſappoſed; that from 
ate, as well as from other 
ſa, they were reſpectively very 
Letters from Charles Town, 
tie time, looſely ſtated Stew- 
force, as being about 2,000. 
ke Toſs on the American fide, 
tilled and wounded, by their 
account, amounted to be- 
Aide and fix hundred. That 
Peers, which could not be 
eled; was very conſiderable. 
vliewtenant-colonel, one ma- 


l captains; and eigkt other 


| mitoned officers, were killed. 

lettenant-colonels, thirteen 
Mine, and twenty-five lieute - 
W, were wounded. | On our 
only three commiſſioned offi- 

were Killed on the ſpot, but 

a died of their wounds. The 
de number of men lain is rated 
Vo. XXV. 


to their 
battle. As this feturn was dated 
before the retreat from the Eutaws, 


commiſſioned officers ; and the 
miſſing at 257; of theſe were ten 
commiſſioned officers, fifteen ſer- 


jeants, and Wer drummers. We 


mention theſe little particulars, as 


they ſerve in ſome fort to ſhew | 


the diverſity and various fortune 
of the action. No notice is taken 
in Col. Stewart's account or re- 
turn, of fifteen commiſſioned offi= 


cers; who, Greene particularly 


ſpecifies,” to have been admittec 
paroles on the field 


it could not include the ſeventy 
wotinded, who were ſaid to have 


been left behind on that occafion; 


Theſe, though it was made 2 
matter of boaſt, could only have 
been left behind, from their 
wounds being in too bad a ftate 
to admit a removal. 
Stewart was himſelf wounded, and 
is ſaid to have been taken pri- 
ſoner, and afterwards, re- taken. 


Every royal officer, who had the 


ſmalleſt command, even to that 
of a co „had an o | 


r 
of diſtinguiſhing himſelf in ſome 


marked degree, which, in more 
fortunate Fatons, and circum. 
ſtances of leſs general exertion; 
would have been deemed àn ob- 


ject of public notice and ap- 


plauſe. : Wy 

The royal forces deeaniped on 
the following evening. Greene 
pretends that they ſtaved a quan- 
tity of rum, and deſtroyed many 
ſores, through the want of car- 
riages; but what ſeems utterly 
improbable, he farther advances, 
that above 1,000 ſmall arms were 
found, which they had broken, 
and hidden in the Eutaw Springs. 
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Py mutual animoſity, were the only dehle in the hills, where ah 


\ SHarkedaboat-2,000- men for this de Bouille, inſtead of deſpairing 
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_ clufGon. of the year in the Weſt and fifteenth regiments, exceyl 


pen and unguarded, he took his bability of à ſurprize. The tag 


in the attempt. By the wemoſt troops, and which the we 


x70 
pe! | 
 ManomandLee;couldinot hazard once the danger ofghis fu 0 
the ſmalleſt attempt to interrupt that all aſſiſtante froni his 
mis E and Greene's purſuit and means of retreat, were equ 
as far as Harriſon's. Swamp, 'was cut off; and conſidering def 
probably a mere matter of parade, riſon to be nearly double hut 
without the ſmalleſt hope of being number, that nothing but the 
at all able to diſturb the retreat. ceſs of a vigorous puſti nd 
Fr that time, the country in adventure, cauld :poſkbly; 
che vicinity of Charles Town, himſelf and his troops, from h 
And of + the neighbouring great either made priſoners or- 
© vers; became the ſcene of à pieces. 1 4 
. eruel, and deſultory war, The landing place was 
in Which, excepting the deſign of two leagues diſtant from then 
Kraitening the capital and its gar- and fort; and the way w 
riſon on the one fide, proviſions, only extremely difficult in ul 
plander, and the gratification of parts, but was interſected h 
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objects ful of men could have floppedy 
% ;Tbe loß of the Dutch Iſland of approach of an army. The 
St. Euſtatius, marked the con- riſon conſiſted of the thirte 


A r 


Ladies. The Marquis de Bouille, their light infantry and gremi 
of whoſe activity and eroſity companies, which had been al 
as an enemy we have had frequent away upon ſome other ſerm 

occaſion to take notice, learning but the remaining number was 
che ſecurity and as of the much leſs than 700 men; a fot 

governor and garriſon, was there- which in leſs. anfortunate tin 
induced to undertake the other-, could not have been ſafely 

__- wiſe. hopeleſs "taſk; of ſurprizing proached by an equal, much 
and reducing the Iſland. He em- an inferior enemy. The Mug 


x 
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„in a number of ſmall his untoward ſituation, boldly 
ö at Martinique, and know- wiſely placed a full truſt and 
Ing-that the only practicable land- fidence in the negligence of 
ing place in the iſland was left enemy, and the conſequent fr 


meaſures in ſuch a manner, as to landed were e among! 
nrrive before it betimes in the beſt, in France, being -principl 
n The landing was however compoſed of Count Dillon 
ſo bad, the ſurf fo high} and the giment; a part of that Iriſh 
ſunken rocks ſo numerous and gade, which has been ſo long! 
dangerous, chat he loſt his boats, ſo highly diſtinguiſhed for its 
And had many of his men drowned lour, and the excellency of! 


wh". 
"= 
* 


2 


: 


d and Lreland has 
Kino the French ſervice. 
« red) uniform 1 
x5! the ſame as te 2 
wibated g nr to faca 
eſfact to 
* . of the 
1 were go 
ERS in = 
CI ne diipertey 
ater part were diſper 
hem arters3n Nha banks. -of the 


** were poſſibly in 
* volle ey of ſmall: arms, 
Amb at their breaſts, and 


| knowledge which the ſoldiers 
exetciſe/had of their danger. 
zanſinſtance, perhaps, with- 


ll li 0 
panllel by day. ght. . 


freſiſtance. 
quarters hurried headlong to 
——— the 2 
e in ſuch a manner that it 
not be raiſed, until the 
_—_— pell-mell- along 
Col. Cock 
£:commandant or governor, 


returned juſt at the inſtant 
der Curpriza, and was made 
oner on hotſeback. The iſland 
plot in a few minutes; and 
hout the.expence..of a man to 
enemy... It has not often hap- 
kedthat Engliſh troops have 
wich o ſignal a diſgrace. - 
The-- uis de Bouille be- 
with his uſual magnani- 
NA confiderable ſum of 
meyer which the Governor 
medius is property, was, with 
6 conſent of the officers 
(troops; reſtored to him. But 
ey large ſum, being a re- 
4 the produce; of the 
ſalet, and ſaid to be the 


0 — 1 33 


— as it Was only about 


ich killed ſeveral. men, was the 


0 "7 been taking an early - 


Bouille, who 7 
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property of Admiral Rodney and 
General Vaughan; became a prine 


to the victors. Their whole ſpoil 
was eſtimated at two millions of 


livres,“ Such was the concluſion 
of the unfortunate circumſtances 
which attended the capture of the 
Ifland-of St. Euſtatiu ?: 
The loſs of that iſland was: only 


a-prelude to farther misfortune in 


the Weſt Indies. The ſaperiority 


of the French by fea aud land; 


enabled them to attempt ar. d to 


execute whatever they liked. The } 


Dutch» ſettlements of De 


and Bfſzquibo, were retaken -by 


them in the firſt month of the 
year 1782; and France, by their 


recovery and reſtoration to Hol. 


land, as well as by the preſervation 
of the Cape of Good Hope, had a 
happy opportunity of diſpl nog 
er new ally and-to the world 
fidelity, and an appearance of di hn 
tereſtedneſs in her conduct, which 
has peculiarly marked the preſent 


reign, and which was by no means 


conſidered as her political cha- 
raQeriſtic in other times. 


The old and valuable Englich 
Idand of St. Chriſtopher's was 


doomed to be the next victim to 
the calamity of the times- The 


people had been much diſſatisſied 


with the American war, and with 
many other meaſures of govern- 


ment. We have already obſerved 
that they had been conſiderable 


ſufferers by, and had greatly com- 
plained of, the indiſcriminate 
ſpoil made at the capture of the 
iſland of St. Euſtatius. It cannot 
be ſuppoſed that a diſconteated 
people ſhould ever make a —_ 


and vigorous defence, ne" 1; 
The Marquis de Jai. kirk. 


hitherto decreed 1782. = 
[(*N]2z reap 
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_ #dþ all the laurels. which the 
Wen Indies could produce, landed 
8,000. men on the 1 
1 orted by the Count de Grafle, 
thirty-two, ſhips: of * line. 
"he gamen, under Gen razer, 
not exceed Goo effective nien; 
and the great force. of the enemy 
Has 2 5 land, notwithſtanding 
eraus forf; and other cir - 
cumſtances, Which render a com- 


de a with that iſland at all 
es difficult, prevented — re- 


ance to their landin 
Frazer, with his handfu N of men, 
retired to Brimſtone Hill, which, 
belides. fome newly eredted/ fortifi- 
118 Was, from its height, and 
nacceſible fituation, conſi- 


1 one of che ſtrongeſt poſts 
in the Weſt India illands. But 


the number of troops was not ſuffi- 
ur for its defence through any 


a g fiege. It was ſup- 


that 4 garriſon of 2,000 
Ly yookd have rendered -it im- 
e e for any time that their 
1:6ns laſted. | 

Perhe Engliſh fleet under Sir 
. Hood, was then at Bar- 
| badoes, and conſiſled only of twen- 
Meteo ſhips of the line. That 
Hand was the eriginal object of 
eg Fee ap: who, de- 
ading on the great ſuperiofity. 
8 their force both by ſea ihe land, 
pped* by a joint cannonade and 
ny pee] from the ſhore and 
the ſhips, to deſtroy: the Engliſh 

| fleet in Carliſſe Bay. However 
$ deſig u might 5 50 ſucceeded 
een, it was fruſtrated 
"adverſe winds; which drove. 
enemy fo far to leeward, that 
bi found it neceſſary to change 
4 object, and direct their at- 
„ the An of St. 


d, and was f. 


Tie R Engliſh” co 


1 to - tied 9 by | | 


iority of his enemy 
mA determined uber! 
Bala jy bald\ftroke for they 
ſervation,” of that valuable ig 
if it was ſtill poſſibly to be day 
and inſtead of waiting tobe] 
tacked; to aftoniſt and 
25 2 once, by dere 
and 2 
them at kh f 
He ' accordingly kites | 
- Carlifle Bay to Antigua, 
took Gen, Preſcot; and ae 
troops that could be afforded, 
board, and from thence p 
ing in the evening for Ball 1 
Road, where the enemy fy 
anchor, began at day. bre 
form his line of Wal, ſor 
purpofe of dearing down 9 
attacking them. 
The accident of two ſhips 1 
ning foub of each other, ini 


lol ck the proſetution of 
d d oy} the fleet 
the ano 


the Alfred, 


lis to for a yy, duri 


of the damage dots 
A French frigd 


from Martinique, full of hl 


and ordnance: ſtores. for the 
of Brimſtone-Hill, which fll 
their hands at this time, ſeen 


in ſome meaſure to atone for tl 
The Count de Grall 


delay. | 
who could not but be ſurprize 


this unlooked for viſit, and . 
1 


haps rejaiced at the ap 
merity of his enemy, t ought] 
neceſſary to quit his anchor 
that by pure out to fea, 
gainin olſing, his fl 
might 40 full room to ad, 
thereby ſecure all the adyantiy 
of their ſuperiority i in number. 
Sir Samuel Hood Jan. af 
inſtantly perceived the —— 
Vans 


ant 
em 


* 


ebe destwed from this 
een wete, at 


e 


5 


* 
3 


b l 8 
60 ted d every demonſtration 
i 1 te and determined 


hy 


\ En omothing farther from the 
he cen puſhed on 14 
Pale Terre Road, and too 
bon of thit anchorage ground 
bei they had quitted on, the 
ating evening, If the ſo- 
or judgment and ſeamanſhip 
he in This maſterly move- 
it, [exaated”, the aſtoniſhment 
wehagrin df the enemy, a feriſe 
is polible conſequences, in 


g ting them of from all com- 
en choir -army en 
moſt ſerious apprehenſions, 


| therefore by every mo- 
, whether of defeating the 
ip,” or, of avenging the de- 
en, they fell with the ut- 
ſt fury upon Commodore Af. 
Who commanded and clofed 
: rear of the Britiſh ſquadron, 
With no ſmall hope of entirely 
wot thatdivifon, But that 
ant officer, and his two brave 
tnds, Lord Robert Manners, 
( Capt. Cornwallis, kept up fo 
ble and unceaſing a fire, þ 


ies,” they in a great meaſure 
Mero the other ſhips of the di- 
wn, while they were getting 
e tei ſtations 3 and after a 
urp conflict, the French were 
ea to bear off. 

Ne next morning, by eight 
Hock, the Britiſh line was at- 
ed from van to rear, by the 
Me force of the enemy; who, 
ter an action of two hours, in 
Ma they were not capable of 


* 1 
* 104 


% * 


Vicht, Full; in view, and 
e battle a- head. 


kk; and h vi g chere drawn . 


(© liftte- loſs or damage to them 


making the ſmalleſt vißble im- 
refion, food off àgaln to ſea, 
ount de Graſſe, not yet difcou 

raged, renewed. the en med 

in the. afternoon, dire > | his 
attack principally againlt the 
center and rear divifions,. which 
he hoped to overwhelm by the 
br afar bob force; but 
he was again repulſed with greater 
loſs and damage than before. His 
own ſhip, the Ville de Paris, ſuf- 

fered ſeverely, and received no 

lefs than eighty-four ſhot in her 
hull, Her damage was fo 

that on the ſucceeding days 0 

was obliged, in the ſeaman'? 

phraſe, to be b-eled; that is, laid 

Partly on her ſide, and that in the 

view of the Engliſh, in order to 
lug and cover the ſhot-holes. 

t was faid, that the French ſent 

a thouſand wonnded to St. Euſta- 

tius. The loſs in the Engliſh 

ſquadron, in all the attacks, 

amounted to 72 killed, and 244 

wounded. From that time, the 

enemy kept at a guarded diſtance, 
but ſtill continued conſtantly in 

ſight. A 
The ſucceſs of this bold We: 

ture opened very flattering proſ- 
Qs. The preſervation of the 

1fand was not only in view, but 
it was to be hoped that the in- 
vading foe would have met with 
fach difficulties in getting his 
forces clear off, as might have 
afforded him ſufficient, cauſe to 
repent his temerity. No doubt 
was entertained, that Brimſtone. 

Hill was capable of making a long 

defence, and the iſland was in 
ble of long maintaining the 


rench army, Sir George ry 
was every hour expected with ſu 


: *. 


a reinforcement from England, as f 
would have aſforded 2 ſaperiority - 
WF 
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de Bonet grasen would bave 


proceedings 
the loſſes aud untoward events of tillery, ſhells and ſtores that k 
dhe war, as they damped hope, been ſunk; the men of 


Fate on the ſide of the inhabit- vided for the protection and & 
- ants from the firſt arrival of the fence of the garriſon, were, 
ge Ne : 


.  - reinforce Brig. Gen. Fraſer's ſmall pounders, with 6,000 balls of 


' . "Fouy leagues: from, Baſſe- Terre, works; and were all found by 
Ty 1 enemy landed, which enemy at the foot of the hill, ut 
We: nf 


the following morning, the French ſecution of the fiege. " 
" Sloſety invettee'Brimitone-Hillon The hill is — FR 
* A 4 i h Ry”, a * : » $ 5-0 34 | c © If 


+ AMD. * 
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tothe Briüſn fleet; end under all ſides. The powerful an 
foch Eirehnsſtances; the Marquis Which had been deſtined u 
attack on Barbadoes, uu 


been not s little eritical. ga ttempted to be diſembarky F 
We ute to ſee how affairs in Sandy. Hook, as they hay: reps 
inland? correſponded” with © theſe means of conveying it b 
hopes. "Beſides" the effects inci- from Baſſe Terre. ''The aps 
dent to that diſſatisfaction of the which conveyed the mot lll. 
people hich we haye mentioned, and effective part of it, topel Ws 
they had 'a melancholy 1 1 ec with a prodigious quantity! nd. U 
before their eyes of the ruin, ſhells, balls and ordnance n 
Which a brave atid generous, but ſtruck upon the rocks, and wen de 
ineffectual defence, had brought the bottom. This loſs, with WS 
upon their neighbours in the ſubſequent capture by the N 
' Hand of Tobago. The juſtice, ſquadron, of the frigate W 
 Kimanity,” generoſity, and other as bringing a freſh. ſupphy f At. 
eminent qualities,” diſplayed by Martinique, ſeemed to augir 
the Marquis de Bouille in the yourably to the garriſon, | A 


conguered iſlands, ſerved much the enemy were not to be din 
10 leſſen the horrors of a French raged: by common accident 
Fovernment, with thoſe who were diſappointments. They fiſhed y 
ar from 290 fatisfied with the with great perſeverance and! 

F their own ; while duſtry, no ſmall part of the 


neceſſarily repreſſed exertion. A brought more heavy artilleryf 
real, or tarit and underſtood neu- Mzrtinique, which they landed 
trality, ſeemed accordingly to ope- Sandy. Point; and the meanspli 


n 1 ſtrange fatality, moſt lamenti 
About 35e of the militia were, perverted to their deſtruction. 
"However, led by Gov. Shirley, to Por, eight braſs twenty 


*garrifon: at Brimffone-Hill, and calibre, together with two thiril 
- continued. to” the laſt, bravely to inch _ braſs mortars, and 1% 
"encounter all the dangers, and ſhells, all which had been 


2 to endure all the hard- out by government to the fu 9 
2 ips'of the ſege. That hill riſes of that fortreſs, had not, throy 175 
en che ſes- Hofe, within a ſmall ſome ſtrange circumſtance, Mie 
 diftance of Sandy Point, the ſe- Which we are not 'perfetly 15 
cond ton of the ifland, and about formed, been Emil up to-t 80 


is confidered as the capital. On proved a moſt ſeaſonable and 
the night of their landing, and ceſſary ſupply to them in the 1 


- 


* 
0 


ct AD NIQAL Kg 
p, Ant 10 require much ar- 
gel ald, o enable a few men 
repeh anyeſpdden aſlault. But 
cke and buildings at th 

d ugge in Ro degree anfwerable 
the Wength of the fituacion ; 
I were little calculated to with - 
ad the batteries, of heavy can» 
2 and monars, which the un- 


uched poſſeinon of the adjoin- 


> garriſons enabled the enemy 
glablih, at the moſt .conve- 
nt dillances, and in the moſt 
Anta geons poſitions. It can- 
bat appear ſurprizing, that 
o long 2. war, and fo much 
gabooring and expected dan- 
the garriſon ſhould be totally 
litute. ft ASA ER TIT 25 3 a 
oper ſupply of which, in ſo pe- 
— . would have af- 
nec abundant reſources, even 
the very laſt extremity. _ . 

The Marquis, de Bouille, haw- 


uded with, {a much * 
t he carried an his approaches, 

apened. trenches, under all 
f inte of the moſt regular 
ge. He bad eſtabliſhed his head 


uniſon ſoon {et the town on fire; 
kdibenplayed their heavy cannon 
kd mortars. with ſuch effect from 
ke hull chat che French could not 
Kat ko extinguiſh the flame, 
nul it was entirely conſumed. 
hey, bkewiſe continued a moſt 
porous fre, which greatly in- 
pnmeded the enemy In all their 
proaches, ; through the whole 
eye; and had the fortune in its 
worels to blow. up a, powder ma- 
fine, which was attended with 


0 *| 
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b country, and the weakneſs of 


er, found the adventure at- 


1 ters/at Sandy-Point; but the 


laß of, ſeveral men. As the 


\ 


French had no;ſabftitute for hu- 
man labour and ſtreugth in the 
removal, of their artillery and 


heavy ſtores from the-ſttore to the 


reſpective batteries, which were 
conſtructed all round the hill, 
the toil and fatigue af the troops; 


in ſuch, a climate, could not bur 


have been exceſſive. The trenche 

were opened in the night between 
the töth and 17th.of January. 
As ſoon as the Engliſh, admiral 
had gained poſſeſſion of the ang 
chorage, one of the firſt obje&s 


with him and Gen, Preſeot, was 


to convey an officer, with an ac- 


count of their ſituation and cir- 


cumſtances, to the commanders at 
Brimſtone- Hill. This was ſuc- 
ceſsfully performed, and the offi- 
cer returned as ſafely. Both the 
l and brigadier - general 

em at that time to have placed a 
greater reliance in the ſtrength of 


the place than the event fully 


juſtified, They, however, re- 


quzſted, that an able naval 'ofi- . 


cer, with a few ſeamen, might, 
if poſſible, ' be conveyed to the 


garriſon, for the better manage 


ment of their artillex. 

The general had brought the 
28th regiment, and two companies 
of the 13th, with him, from An- 
tigua; and the 6gth. had come 


with the fleet from Barbaboes. 


Upon receiving information, of 
the conſidence and ſpirit which 
prevailed in the garriſon, the 
admiral propoſed to him, chat if 
he thought a poſt could be main- 
tained on ſhore, he would land 
two battalions of marines, of 700 
rank and file each, which, with 
the regimental troops, would com- 
poſe a body of. about 2;400 men. 


Gen. Preſcot did not think it 
practicable to maintain ſuch = 
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age . 2 42. 
Being nu an more 


Arb. ment. . has waz 
ede accordingly done, and 
irmiſh,imwe ately took 
who 8 'fationed at 
re Qur_ troops 
BY. before them with con- 
e e forty of our 
ed or wounded ; 
5 27 double the number 
nowledged. on the other 
T pack: the Marquis 
oulle on che following morn- 
With 4,000 men, from San- 
ee Tat he found Gen. 
Prefcot ſo advantageouſly poſted 
on a bil cloſe to the ſea, P he 
[= 5 85 3 0 dhe fi and 
$ troops back to the 
object was to be gained 74 
at 1 


on ſhore, Gen. Preſcot 
hed on on the ſame evening. 
n vigilance of che enemy was 
To extreine,, t that all 
cation with the garriſon, of 


Brimftone - Hill was totally cut 


of. t. Curgenven, with 

few oy e er ſeamen, my 
baldh attempted w reinforce. the 
| arri n, were not only foiled in 
e attempt, but expoſed to im- 
minent danger; and à number of 
_ officers; who knew all the private 
roads and paths of the iſſand, and 
who adventured fingly the taſk of 
attemptiug io convey, letters or 


ge, 4 etected and 
en prifo ners. 
— vigi Hance was equalled 


: y the * induſtry and 
oor with which they proſecuted 
eir works, I the inceſſant. fury 


of their atta Batteries were 
87 plied upon batteries all round 


i ved for the ian theee 


I{112 


2 


ot]. A NAR ESG 1 NEN. 1. 


deus foaps, . . 


drove greateſt diameter 


commu- 5 


weeks of dhe ſiege, the 
— = 5 ca 


e | 
2gaintt. a ſpot of 1 75 
id. nere | 
200 yards; 096 new batte, 
were ready to be opened at f 
end. All the houſes and cover 
the top of che hill, were conſum 
or blown to pieces early in 
ſiege, and the works were en 
2 crumbling to their ba 
Progr reſs, The garriſons up 
— ay thinned by the nun 
killed and wounded, yet far in 
finking under their growing ut 
neſs, bore the inceſſant ſati 
being under arms night and | 
and. the increaſing danger, w 
wonderful patience and fortitud 
Only one man deſerted throyy 
the whole fiege. . 
The admiral under- Feb, 
went the painſul morti: 
fication. of underſtanding the 
diſtreſs and danger by ſignals fn 
the garriſon, without having iti 
his power to adminiſter relief, 
even to convey information. 
counſel to the commander. 
length, the works on one del. 
ing ſo deſtroyed as to form an 
2 and perfect breach, almoſt il 
uns being diſmounted or A 
aid, and * not being 10 
beve go men left who were ab 
io go through duty, both the 
vernor brigadier - green 
thought it would be highly 
grateful as well as imprudent, 
2 the lives of ſo brave — dt 
rvin arriſon, upon the! 
9 ine of an laut; | 


wherein, the greateſt ſucceſs uf or 


ft 


Ti 


1 
ba 
A, 
( 
q 


AN th 
be ſervice of his country 


{ hand, 


m1 TORY DFAL-VpHGUX 


(3 be hoped, would 222 2 


e ere, them from 
ties of their frruation; 
had been before 0 


— Marquis de Boutfle, 


don d, that the retreat 
ern. preſcot's detachment, 
— them no farther room to 
— ſoccour; and he now 
eagerly embraced the pro- 
4 - poſal of a capitulation. 
condition they propofed, 
245 in fuvour of the garriſon 
co hen; was agreed to. The 
were allowed all the hon- 
af war in the fulleſt ſenſe. 
he regular troops, con ſiſting of 
"4| battalion of the Royal 
wich, and the flank companies 
the 15th regiment, were tranf- 
litted to England, until their ex- 
12 The iſland was upon the 


ting that it could be _ 


9 And the Marg 
8 his womed m m 45 
animity, iſcharged a 
ular article, 105 they growed ac- 
j ledgement ir antry, 
boy. Shipley, and Pie. Ger 
wy from the * don of 
conſidered as priſoners of 
ir Glefariiy that the firſt mi 
urn to his government of 
latter continue in 


. — ſurrender of . 
il itulation of the 
10 the longer tay of 
ein ſquadron 3 the an- 

e ground” at Baſſe Terre, 

' uſeleſs and dangerous; 

"the enemy were preparing to 
t gun and mortar batteries 
don ſome neighbouring eminen- 
5, which would have command- 
4 at leaſt, a part of the fnip- 


ing. Sir Samuel Hood there- 


ife getermined upon quitting his 


201 


krone oy 1 
g > 7 2 
wars nr rk Ee 
nen a 
tie .. d. Or dec France .. 
* 


1 36 ba Ct . 
line of battle Pads. It * Nhe 


wiſe, independent of this ine 
quality of force, che je 


of the Engliſh admiral, 585 that : 


the preſervation of the iſland 

no longer in view, to preſerve hi 

fquadron as whole, and in as 

fect condition, for the ju 

with Sir George Rodney, as 

was poſſible to be done; 

knowing, that even the ordi 

effects of a I m 

might leur the nett 7 = 
ive the further operations of 
cet, in a ſeaſon, perhaps, the 

moſt critical that could po bly 

be imagined. It was Heede 2F 

ceſſary, if an engagement bull 


_ become . on Fry 
iſland, that the 5014 


2 as N a e poſe 
in order the more e 


refit the vaſt ſuperiority of 
againſt them ; and this pur aſe 
conld only be attained, by all 
ſhips being, as nearly as it. cou 
de . under fail at the Re 
moment. Upon all theſe accounts, 
on the night after the age 
the enemy's fleet Iying within 
five miles, and _ ſighs hts full in 
view, the Engliſh fe a: ic ſlip- 
ped their cables, and, put out to 
fl without obſtruction or woe: 
tba 
Te iſlands of Nevis and Mont- 
ſerrat followed the fortune of St. 
Chriſtopher's ; ſa that of all our 


former numerous poſſeſſions /in the 


Weft-Indies, Jamaica, Rarbadoes, . 
| mp Antigua, now only remained, 


Ii 


: 4 : 
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1 1 con- 
0 duty, would, however, have 
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_ Ieiwardaid,: that the reduction of 
rimſtone - Hill coſt bene 
2 thbuſang: men tut 
 _#&% Dhe-defign Ste Y * — 
which had — often adopted. 
an h à ſeemingly — 
ſortuhe, d often laid: Side op de- 
| d, was now revived with 
more vigour, under 2 greater 
ien, and with a more aſ- 
con dence of ſucceſs, than 
_ ever. The Spaniards had a-pow- 
' exrfal fleet, and a great body of 
lanck forces, in the iſlands of Hiſ- 
paniola and Cuba, who were 
_ amply. furniſhed, with abundant 
_ provifien for war, and in readi- 
neſs to join the Count de Graſſe 
n the attack upon that iſland. 
Phe nuval force of the two crowns 
in the Weſt-Indies, ſoon after the 
_reduQionof St. Kitt's, amounted 
to not leſs than fixty oh the 
I; ; and their land „ if 
ined, would have formed a + ha 
army. ica had no- 
thing to op goſe to this mighty 
Force, 4 1x Lee of regu- 
lar troops, (which muſt always be 
conſidered on Weſt-Indja ſervice, 
28 having a numerous train of in- 


eſſectives) and the militia of the 


The high ſpirit of the 


and. 
the goodneſs of 


Inhabitants, wi 


tze trbops, and the great natural 


Krength of the country, joined to 
dhe effects of the climate operat- 


rendered the conqueſt a matter of 
the greateſt doubt and difficulty, 
and the war exceedingly tedious 
and bloody. But in all events, 
the ruin of the iſland, and the 
-zanihilations of its immenſe pro- 
perty, muſt have begn the imme- 
—_ 1 ſo arducus a 


Nis | 


— to France. 


both France an 


The afrrivalof Sit Geor 
ney 8 of ht 
Barbados, on the. 19th; of 1 
bruary, aod-hisſubſequent;juagh 
with Sir Samuel Hood's igy 
thougn later than was hone 
expected, and too late for th 
preſervation of the land. of @ 
Kitt's, or far. the, attainment, 
thoſe great objects which mig 
poibbly have been within ready 
ad it taken place during the 
ſiſtance of Brimſtone-Hill, wa, 
however, moſt for: :unately, * 
creed, to break in , upon, tip 
thread of this deſign again 
maica. A ſimilar piece of 
fortune, and tending to the {ang 
object, was the diſalter which by 
fel M. de Guichen's fleet a 
convoy, after the ſucceſsful aua 
made upon the latter by Admin 
Kempenſeldt. For they were g 
ſhattered and diſabled, almoſi in 
mediately after that ert miſad. 
venture, by a continued ſucceſia 
of tempeſts and foul weather, tha 
only two of the men of war, with 
a very {mall proportion, if any, a 
the convoy, could hold on they 
courſe to join M. de Graſſe ; and 
the remainder of the flect were 
obliged to return in very bad con 
It ſeemed ix. 


ed, under, the eagerneſs 2 


vialence of the Fa war, that 


England would 
ſet even the ſeaſons at defiance in 
their naval enterprize and hol 
lity.z but both nations, upon fe 
veral occaſions, paid ſeyerely ia 
their temerity.. - 

In a few days after the jundia 
of the ſquadrons under Sir Georg 
Rodney. and Admiral Hood, * 
fleet was farther reinforced by tht 
arrival of three ſhips of the line 
from England, The fri og 


ich the Engliſh Admiral, was to 
from 


a WW. crcept' a ſecond convoy 

4, which failed from that place 
n the 11th of February, in order 
i,  fapply the failure of the for- 
„, and was conveying naval 
e, artillery, ammunition, and 
10 other ſupplies to the Count de 
. rifle, which were either neceſſary 
r the preſent repair and fitting 
. of his fleet, or for the further 
port and execution of the great 
bea he had in view. For this 
pose he diſpoſed of his fleet in 
ne to windward of the French 
1 lands; firerching from the lati- 
{ ide of Deſeada to that of St. 
XV iacent; with a line of frigates 
bo Wl farther to windward ; thus 
a. ing the courſe from Europe 
A ſuch | a manner, that it was 
echt impoſſible for any num- 
ef ſhips in company to avoid 
ing entangled in the barrier. 
1 The French convoy had, how- 
0 er, the addreſs,” by making the 
s wand of Deſeada to the . north- 


ard; gitting to leeward of our 


a fleet, and creeping cloſe in under 
7 the land of Guadaloupe and Do- 


Urn minique, to eſcap: 
March zoth. the Ae, and bo 
mve fafe in Fort-Royal Bay, 
here they found the Count de 
Grafſe buſy in repairing his ſhips, 
ind brought him the means of 
peedily equipping his fleet for the 
new intended ſervice. This un- 


. .T TT 24 


fvere/check''to the hopes of the 
Iitith-admiral, and left him no- 
thing farther for the preſent to do, 
thanto return to Gros Iſlet Bay, in 
St. Lucia, there to refit his hips, 
6 take in ſuch a ſupplyeof water, 
ores and - proviſions, as would 
qualify the fleet for long ſervice, 
lad to keep a ſtrict watch, by the 


. + ©. ao »W 


looked-for diſappointment was a 
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means of his frigates, apon tha 


preparation and movements ofiths - 


enemy in Fort-ROyal Bay tak. 
ing care, above all things, to be 
ready to put to ſea at the inſtant 


that he ſhould receive notice of 


their making a ſimilar diſpo- 
fiele. 4% 3 bayct 
The objects of the hoſtile com- 
manders were not lefs oppoſite 


than their intereſts. It was the. 


buſineſs and defipn of the Count 
de Graſſe to avoid fighting by all 
poſſible means, until he had formed 
a junction with the French and 
Spaniſh fleets at Hiſpaniola; when 
their combined force would have 


been ſo vaſtly ſuperior, as to for- 


bid every attempt on the ſide of 
England by ſea, to obſtruct their 
defigns during the campaign. On 
the other ſide, the ſalvation of the 
Weſt-Indies, with the whole for. 
tune and 
pended upon the Britiſh com- 
manders preventing the junction, 
or at leaſt their bringing on 2 


cloſe and deciſive engagement 


with the Count de Graſſe, before 
it took place. Such were the 
ſtakes depending upon a ſhift of 
wind, upon other the moſt uſual 


caſualties of weather, and upon 


the numerous accidents and diſ- 
appointments to which all naval 
movements and operations” 'are 
eculiarly liable. Nothing could 
be more perilouſly critical. 
The Britiſh fleet at St. Lucia 
amounted to 36 ſhips bf the line. 
The force under M. de Graſſe at 
Martinique, only to 34. We ex- 
cept from the latter account, two 
ſhips of the line armed en flute, 
and two: fifty-fours x the former 
not being in either engagement, 
and the laſt, if preſent, acting 
only as frigates. The accounts 
vary 


of the war, de- 


ruſs hab been queſtioned,” and 
;bably without due 5 
at e a 
wnberiog himſelf wi 
Ir 8 the firſt 
6 gent objekt he had in view, 
Ke warranted ſome hazard, 
700 any thing ſhort of 
ny nox could his inactivity 
that time, when ſo great a force 
waiting. for him to_leeward, 
the hopes of both nations were 
| lightly raiſed,. ever be juſtified, 
her iO his conintry- or to oy 
The arduous fituation 
ſinter in chef obhges him 


7. 54 


af 
viting to 


BS 


A. 
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+ the” public opinion, as well as 
72 ſervice; Thoſe who 
anger only in thepry, and 
10 dre Tictle informed as to cir- 
wlances; are {eld merciful 
* cenſure or ion of a 
nder, Who 1 is ppoſed to 
15 27 favourite object 0 gh 
de want of f Skting. Neither was 


an actlon ſhould take place, it 
«ok have been rendered partial 


r TS ] Au. £9 


| $6.4 not ſeem that the French 
2 ander could have been at all 
nranted, in leaving 3 it locked up 
Fort- Royal- Bay. 
e movements of the bey 
A their departure from that bay, 
— 5 ſpeedily communicated by 
from the 5 upon the 
fl. ald che Engliſh fleer were 
Mock excellent preparation, that 
be 4 res pars of 3 
by noon,” an ſued them 
td. the utmoſt* . ; 
hat e gained only a few 
8 . of the 


HS TAN 67 #61668 5 


. under Domini 


al to his on character, and tunfty 


without * 5 or hoping, that a 


We . to the convoy, 


477 which ir might be | 
ded wings ta the fleet, ke 
them within | fight of the ene 
Ique, on Ts 

ery night; and they, afterwards 
7 the purſuit by cker tze 


- So-ſadden a preſſure could.not 
have been expected by. M. de 
Graſſe. He, however, like a pres 
and accompliſhed comman- 
7%; e OY? \ himſelf 
to the” emer q thou 
fighting was 7 Ar his 
je&, he formed the line hates 
to windward betimes in tie moru⸗ 


ing; thereby affording a oppor= 


to his con proceed on 
their courſe, „ he ſtood tu 


abide the 8 On the 
and othen ſide, Sir wes 28283 
1 aſter 0 


8 858 out fign 
e mormng 77 
en 
gths diſtance ke $i and 107 | 


de, to form 5e lt at 
7 {Yrs All and ſtaud on. 
Englith fleet lay becalmed for 
conſiderable time ander the hi 
Funds of Dominique, while ch 
enemy, who were farther adyan- 
ced towards Guadaloupe, had wind 
enough to enable them to make 
the movements we have ſtated. 
The breeze at length reached 
the van of the Engliſh fleet, and 
they began to cloſe with the Frenchy 
centre, whilt their on centre 
and rear were tilt becalmed. Ir 
is ſaid, that the Count de Grafſe 
might ſtill have avoided. an en- 
ement; but the temptation 
Fe fi d out of falling with his whole 
weight upon an entirely cruſh- 


ſo ing-one third of his enemy's force, 


while thus, ſeparated, was, too 
ſtrong to be vor A > 0p The. 
action commence ut | 
9 o'clock, The attack Apr. ih. 
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ty, in. 
fad 
fa 


th 
. 


ond 


| 8 4 moſt tremendous fire. not exerting their ſuperiority wit 
" The gallantry of a French captain ater effect during this interval; 


1 kaving 


s f © & * 


| * 
1 


el comm anders for its renew- 
find; | *No;{ea:battle:cayld be better 
n el han chi; was on both fides, 
fin ar ateleatts as it ſuited the 
; | abe com masder on one ſide 
nt in 4 doſe action 3 nor has a 
done ore tre me cannonade been 


detween any equal num- 


(Os , * 
ab of ſhips. BY The. French com- 
5 ander, notwithſtanding his great 


d periority at all-tames,. but parti- 
| ” Win his frſt action with the 
. an, failed entirely in his object; 


nd his ſhips received much more 
mage, than their fire produced 


che other ſide. Two of them 
ex creo ſo much diſabled, that they 
„re obliged to quit the fleet, 
ene put into Guadaloupe, by 


which: his line was reduced to 
unty-two ſhips; and the damag. 
ſtained; by others, led to t 

loſequent action, and to all its 
leave conſequences. - On our 
de, the Royal Oak and Mon- 


nue ſuffered extremely; but were 
1. ill capable of being ſo far — 
ut ſea, as not to be under a 
> Wſpeceſiity of quitting the fleet. 
ein Bayne of the Alfred, 
el fell in this action. 

oF The fleet lay to, on the night 


the gth, to repair their damages; 
ind the — Aa day was princi- 
ally ſpent in refitting, in keeping 
a wand; and in tranſpoſing the 
wand the van, the former of 
nich not having been in the late 
Auen, was neceſſarily fitter for 
de active ſervice of that diviſion, 
both: fleets kept turning up to 
wündward, in the channel which 
leparates.the iſlands of Dominique 
ad Guadaloupe. It was con- 
laut in the power of the enemy 
comes to action whenever they 
pleaſed, as they were always to 
7 chile it was impoſſible 
N | 


. Y : 
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the Engliſh admiral, to ſorce 
em, entangled, as his: fleet was 
between thoſe iſlands, and a little 
cluſter of ſmall. ones, called the 
bim. 42 4 44 . q *# 4 * . Ir 15. Er 
On the 11th the enemy had go 
far to windward as to weather 
Guadaloupe, and had gained ſuch 
a diſtance, that the body of their 
fleet could only be deſcried from 
the maſts heads of our centre. All 
hope of being able to come up with 
them ſeemed now at an end; and 
it was ſaid to have become a queſ- 
tion of deliberation on our Ide, 
whether to continue a chace, which 


appeared to be hopeleſ, or at 


once to puſh to leeward, and. en · 


deavour to get before them at their 


rendezvous ? * 5 nnn N 

In this critical ſtate of things, 
ſo highly intereſting to both ſidee, 
two of the French ſhips, which, 
had received damage in the late 
action, were perceived, about noon, 


to fall off conſiderably from the 


reſt of their fleet to leeward. This 
welcome fight, immediately pro- 
duced ſignals for a general 2 
from the Britiſh admiral, and 
again renewed, throughout the 
ect, the hope of coming up with 
the enemy. The purſuit was {0 
vigorous, that the Agamemnon, 
and ſome others of the. headmoſt 
of the Britiſh line, were coming 
up ſo fait with theſe ſhips, that 
they would have been aſſuredly 
cut off before evening, if cheir 
ſignals for aſſiſtance, and evident 
danger, had not induced M. de 
Graſle, to bear down with his 
whole fleet to their aſſiſtance. 
This ſpirited movement brought 
things precifely to that ſituation, 
which our commanders had ſo ar- 
dently ſought, and ſo little en- 
pected. 


3 


Fa and the hi 


It back Into their Ru- 
e was immedtate- 
4 moſt waſterly 

by of the tr 
| wry njanunvres 
wn Ip wn he Th ght, as 

* nut leaſt As 

1 0 their prefent ft te, 

aud might poſßbly p Bade kfb 

advanti n een zerally 
hawfs northw 

ond the Weit. Tnat Minds 

make the” moſt” of if C- 
our” feet foot to tr 
forthwart un tir two in the ragrn- 


ing, and chen tacked with their the 
to che northward. "On'the men 


i alert cher enemy bein 


F Nuk 
ben og die was 2 cult, 
e dhe reateſt «fol 

auc onl y'confider-' 


| I De 'abjde” the ae With! 


ve race and countenante 
Nie * 

Tue ſcene of ation may be con-' 
fidered us # moderately large bafon 
of water, 1; g between the iſfands 
of G 9 Dominique, the 

Saints, ant” Marigalante; and 

— both to windwird and 


very dangetous ſhores. 

The r fleets met u {op N 
| e racks. The battle 

=_ About ſeven Mo vr the 

Ss, and was continued with 


the Ad. 
miral 8 whoſe di a led 
action, gained the eateſt 5 

eſt honour, 


che gallantry with which he * 
ceived, and Bo eſfect with which 


, the fice of the whole 


ps of wats p 
kad the fortune only to have G 
men tilted; FEED 
r c f 
tw wh been *. 
out; and was, without a fi 


line wits formed at only 2 
TT j — fi 


came up, 

* e — li 
and clofe- their Jes; wh 
they pave ant received a moſt i 
mendoue fire: They were fond 
that ET place; 

0 ful 
8 Se go | 
8. ' 
opinion of Nn that 
—— ou, the Formidable, 
enrge dne fi 4 firing! 
fourſtore brozender an 
may well helfeve that the Was ol 
retürted this dreadful fire with 
the ntmaſt galtantry; and bot 
ſides fought,” as if the fate ml 
the honour of their refpedine 
countries were ſtaked upon the 
ſue of that / ſingle day. 

About nogn, or abs long aftth 
Sir George Rodney, in the For 
 midable, "with hisfeconds the N. 
mur ard Duke, and immedia 
„ by the Canada, bote d 

ly, with full fail, athwart tif 
enemy's line, and ſuccebfull 
broke through it, about thret 
ſhips ſhort of the centre, whe 
M. de Graſſe commanded in tif 
Ville de Paris. Being followed 
and nobly ſup ported by the ſip 
a-ftern of kis diviſion,” he — 


\ = — 
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ud an his heel, and thus Hector, of. 


g dp With their centre, com- 


aration of their line, 
—— 


nel however, continued ſtill 


ith. the utmoſt bravery, 
ier e 
lich in thoſe latitudes is almoſt 
mediately ſucceeded by dark- 


The-inſtant that the admigal 
xe. after breaking through the 
my's lige, he threw out a fig- 
for the van to tack; and this 
dug as immediately complied 
lh by Admiral Drake, our fleet 
reby. got to windward of the 
emy, and completed the general 


futon, The French van bore 


jay to leeward, in an endeavour 
ceform. their broken line; but 
b they. were never able to ac- 
mpliſh ; the diſmay and diſor- 
u in that part of their line a- 


„ Was irretrievable. Sir Sa- 


te] Hood's diviſion had been 
ng becalmed, and thereby kept 
of action; the coming up now 


thus leading ſhips, and a part of 


s.centre, as far at leaſt, as the 


arfleur,”. which he commanded 


imſelf, ſerved to render the vic- 
more deciſive on the one fide, 
Abe ruin greater on the other. 
The broken ſtate of the French 
et, neceſſarily. expoſed, in ſome 
Wances, a few ſhips to the at- 

o greater number; and 
le. extent of the action, with 


We darkneſs.) and. uncertainty oc- 


moned by the . ſmoke, afforded 
en opportunities, which might. 
we been leſs expected, for ſingle 
amb: ou The Canada of 74 guns, 
apt, Cornwallis, took the French 
Vor. N. „ 


| into inextriggble | 
fuſion... This bold puſh decid- 


hand. Captain Ingleßeld in, tha 
Centaur of 74 guns, came up 
— 
ar, of 54 likewiſe. 

were yet freſh and unhurt, and a 
moſt gallant Action toak places 
but though the French captain 
had evidently much the worſt of 
the combat, he ftill diſdaĩned to 
yield. Three other ſhips came 
up ſueceſſively, and he bore to be 
torn almoſt to pieces by their fines 
His courage was inflexible; hetis- 
ſaid to have nailed his colours to 
the maſt, and his death only could 


put an end to the conteſt. When 


ſhe ſtruck, her maſt went over 
board, and ſhe had not a ſoot of 
canvas without a ſhot hole. The 
Glorieux likewiſe fought-nobly z- 
and did not trike, until her maſts, 
bow-ſprit, - and enſign were ſhot. 
away. The Engliſh Ardent, of 
64 guns, which had been taken 


by the enemy in the beginning of 


the war, near Plymouth, was now 
retaken, either by the Belliqueux, 
or the Bedford. The Diadem a 
French 74 gun ſhip, went down 
by. a fingle broadſide, which ſome 
accounts attribute to the Formida- 
ble; it has alſo been ſaid, that 
ſhe was loſt in a generous exertion 
to ſave her admirall. 


M. de Graſſe was -nobly..ſup< 


E even after the line was 


roken, and until the diſorder 
and confuſion became irremediable 
towards evening, by the ſhips that 
were near him, His two ſeconds. 
the Languedoc and Couronne. 
were particularly diſtinguiſhed 
and the former narrowly eſcaped 
being taken, in her laſt efforts to 
extricate the admiral. The Ville. 
de Paris, after being already much 
battered, was cloſely laid along 
01 | nde 


Peg 
& - 
- * 
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ſide by the Canada; and in a deſ- one of the beſt ſhips in the p 
perate action of near two hours, ſleet, war. unfortunately {4 
bas reduced almoſt to a wreck. fire; and blew up in the night 
= Captain Cornwallis was ſo intent the action. This happened 4 
in tis deſign upon the French ad- the inordinate behaviour gf 

maral, that without taking poſſe ſ- French prifoners,- who thru 
fin of the Hector, he left her to off all obedience to their oft 
dee picked up by a frigate, while from the time ſhe ſtruck, andi 
| he puſhed on to the Ville de Paris. ing the Engliſh on board to4 
It ſeemed as if, M. de Grafſe was in number effectually to reve 

| _* determined to fink, rather than their ill condutt, were guilty 
| firike to any thing ander' a flag; the greateſt -enormities, A l 
o but he Ttikewiſe undoabtedly con- tenant, and fifty Engliſh ſean 
fidered the fatal-effefts which the periſhed with about 400 priſon 


ky F 4 
- - * 
- 


þ 
F 
| 
[ 
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Rriking of his flag might pro- The advantage of cloſe fight 
duce — the reſt of e Other with Eaglih tips and = | or 
mips came up in the heel of the was never more happily exenglil..” 
action with the Canada; but he fed, or more demonſtrably : the 
' ill held out. At length Sir than in this action. The log WW the 11 
| Samuel Hood came up in the men on the ſide of the enemy was 
Barfleur, juſt almoſt at funſet, and prodigious. Three thouſand o. 


_ in a moſt tremendous and ſaid to have periſhed every wi 
eſtructive fire, which is ſaid to have and double that number to h 
killed fixty men outright; but M. been wounded. We are far fy 
de Graffe, wiſhing to fignalize, as conſidering theſe” eſtimates 286 
much as le, the loſs of ſo tirely accurate, and the latter, i 
ine and fo favourite a ſhip, en- particalar, is probably too lar 
Aured the repetitions of this fire . but it is undoubted, that there we 
for. about a quarter of an hour more men killed in the Ville 

 . longer. He * firuck his flag Paris, and in ſome other fing 
d che Barfleur, and ſurrendered French ſhips, than in the who 
himſelf to Sir Samuel Hood. It Engliſh line. The ſhips likewi 
= Was ſaid, that at the time the fuftered extremely, and the fe 
Vine de Paris ſtruck, there were in general was little lefs than ui 
bdut chree men left alive and un- ed; white, on the other fide, 
_ Horton the opper deck, and that ſquadron of Britiſh ſhips welt 
| the” Count de Graſſe was one of freſh and fit for action at the cla 
the threr. - - © of the day. It is to be obſerved 
pon the whole; the fea has not that the fmall ſuperiority as to tat 
often eschibited a more noble na- number of ſhips on the Engl 
val and military eonteſt; and if we fide, did not contribute any thin 
were diſpoſed to adopt the ſound- to the ſucceſs of the day; as mat 
ing language ſometimes uſed on ſhips of Sir Samuel Hood's ani 

the continent, it might be ſaid, fion, than that difference amount 

__ without moch extravagance of ed to, were held back through t 
2 that miracles and pro- want of wind, from coming 1 
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Lempt any enquiry into the 
* that ſuperiority which 
in ſeamen poſſeſs in cloſe 
t; but the fact ſeems to be 


liſhed, / 2 
ke loſs of men in the Britiſh 
Was wonderfully mall, Con 
e the length and violence 


de battle, the 1 
8 


of Jamaica, were found in the 
Ville de Paris. The peculiar cir- 
cumſtances of that ſhip with re- 
ſpect to her name and origin, as 
well as her greatneſs and beauty, 
rendered her a prize not a little 
flattering to the victors. She had 
been a preſent from the city of 
Paris to Lewis the .15 th, in that 
fallen ſtate of the French marine, 


te fre, the nearneſs of the 
batants, and the obſtinate bra- 
of the enemy. The whole 


which prevailed towards the cloſe 
of the former ruinous war, ſuf. © 
tained by that nation againſt Eng- - - 


wer killed and wounded, in 
wo actions of the gth and 
(ſor no ſeparate lifts have 
gen) amounted only to 
„ of Which 253 were killed 
| the ſpot. © It is obſervable, 
the Nain in the Ville de Paris 
was ſald to amount, at leaſt, 
do. The brave Captain Blair 


he Anſon, who, in the pre- 


np, year, had moſt gallantly 
pt the Dolphin againſt the 
ch, in the north-ſea action 
er Admiral Hyde Parker, fell 
ouſly on this day. The loſs 
ord Robert Manners, ſon of 
ate Marquis of Granby, and 
ler to the Duke of Rutland, 
miverſally lamented by the 
Mn as well as the navy. That 
Wnt young nobleman, in the 
nand of the Reſolution of 74 
5, had been highly diſtinguiſh- 
luring the war, by a ſeries of 
_ brilliant actions; and 
g moſt grievouſly wounded in 
battle, Wer with fait 
of recovery from the excel- 
of his conſtitution) was, to 


reat loſs of his country and 


erice, carried off by a locked 
a fewdays after, on his paſ- 
to England. 

tirty-fix cheſts of money, deſ- 


to the pay and ſubſiſtence of 
wops in the deſigned invaſion 


land. No pains or expence were 
ſpared, to render the gift worthy 
of that great city, and of the 
monarch to whom it was preſent= 
ed; ſo that ſhe was ſaid to have 
coſt 176, 000 J. ſterling, in her 
building and fitting out for ſea. 


It ſeemed to be a ſingular fortune, 


tkat the whole train of artillery, 
with the battering cannon, and 
travelling carriages, intended for 
the — on jamaica, happened 
to be on board the ſhips which were 
now taken. : 
As it grew dark, the admiral 
thought it neceſſary, in order to 
keep the fleet collected, to ſecure 
the prizes, and to afford time for 
enquiring into the ſtate aud con- 
dition of the ſhips that had ſuffer- 
ed in the action, to bring to for 
the night. The routed enemy 
made off to leeward, in the great- 
eſt diſorder and confuſion 3 and 
were totally out of fight in the 
morning, The rout and diſmay 
had been continued and increafed; 
by the cloſe purſuit of Commodore 
Affleck in the Bedford, and ſome '- 
other of the Britiſh ſhips, who 
kept an unceafing fire upon them 
until it was quite dark, Some 
ran down for ſhelter and relief to 
the Dutch iſland of Curagoag 


which was but in indifferent con- 
0e dition 


fo, E however, under Monſ- 


4 


have produc 
the whole French fleet. 


4 


urs de Bougainville, and de Vau- 
drevil, keeping together in a body, 


© - "made the beſt of their way to Cape 


Francais.” It was evident, that a 
few hours longer day light, would 
the deſtruction of 


Sir George Rodney attempted 
to purſue the enemy on the fol- 
lowing morning ; but the fleet 


Was becalmed under Guadaloupe 


for three days ſucceſſively after 


AH 
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dition for ffording either. The 


would have held a ſoremoſt 1 
amongſt thoſe the moll gl 
and the moſt happily decigy 
their - conſequences,” that an 
corded in hiſtory. Without 
tering into the merits of 20 
tion, of which we cannot be! 


etent judges, it may in ge 
be obſerved, 4 that great and] 


ſervice ſhould be received! 


gratitude, in whatever way, yi 
out diſhono 5 it is Irn 
that too ſtrict a ſcrutiny in 


caſes ſeems invidious ; for thy 


che battle, which afforded the 
© moſt happy opportunity that could 
happen foy the eſcape of theenemy. 


human action is liable to faul 
to error; but that where the. 
eatly predominates, it f 
pread like gold in fully cove 
over the imperfection. Thi 
will appear in a very dife 
int of view upon a cool u 
peR, and with à full knoylel 
of all the cixcumſtances on 
ſides, from what they woult 
the ſame perſons, under all 
circumſtances and impreſſing 
doubt, hurry, uncertainty, 


The admiral having at length ex- 
 amined the bays and harbours of 
che neighbouring iflands, and be- 
ing ſatisfied that they were gone 

to leeward, diſpatched Sir Samuel 

Hood, (whoſe diviſion, as we have 

already obſerved, vow, in the 

a 


rear, and coming up late, had 
ſuffered but little in the battle) 
to the weſt end of St. Domingo, 


it fo long under Guadaloupe, and 


<3 


or Hiſpaniola, in the hope that 


| ke might be able to pick up ſome 


of their diſabled ſhips; he him- 


ſelf following with the reſt of the 
fleet under an eaſy fail, in order 
0 rejoin him off Cape T 
SBaoceſsful, glorious, and high- 
ly important in its conſequences 


Tiberoon. 


as this action was, yet it did not 


_ paſs entirely free from a certain 


degree of criticiſm and cenſure. 
R been ſaid, both in the ſer- 


vice and qut, that if the enemy 
| had been inſtantly purſued, when 


they ran to leeward in the even- 
ing, the fleet would thereby haye 
the calm which detained 


few, if any, of the 
ch ſhips could have eſcaped; 
whereby, they ſay, the battle 
2 1 3 | 0 


that 
Fren 


even abſolute ignorance as to 


' eſſential matters, incident 4 


long fought, arduous, and ett 
five naval battle, The old 
ſervation, that the lookers d 
gameſters, though greatly | 
rior in knowledge and judgmt 
will eafily perceive thoſe blots 
errors, which paſs unnoticed 
the parties immediately cond 
ed, will apply with equal juli 
to thoſe who fight, and to 
who talk or judge of battles.” 
Sir Samuel Hood proceed 
the execution of his coil 
with ſuch alacrity and dilpak 
that on the very day n 
after his de 2 April 
from the fleet, fe deſcried fel 


of French veſſels, in the M 


paſſage, which ſeparates dell 


porto Rico from Hiſpaniola. 
general chace immediately en- 
me Yr after ſeveral hours pur- 
e Valiant and Magnifi- 
it of 54 guns each, having far 
ailed the reſt of the ſquadron, 
ne up with, and after a ſhort 
Loement. took, the Jaſon and 
on, French ſhips of war of 64 
1s each, together with two of 
frigates. w. oy re in * 
apany.\ The third frigate, when 
** point of being taken, 
the fortune to eſcape; by an 
expected ſhift of. wind in her 
your, - The two French ſhips of 
line lo a number of men, 
| ſuffered greatly otherwiſe in 
is tort action; while the loſs 
the two, Engliſh ſhips was very 
fling. . 
Thes the enemy loſt eight ſhips 
the line by the late action; ſix 
theſe were in the poſſeſſion of 
eEngliſh, one had been ſunk, 
d the Ceſar blown up after her 
pture. Four other of their ſhips 
| got into Curagoa, and the 
rench commanders were for ſe- 
weeks totally ignorant of their 
te; ſo.that no leſs than twelve 
| of their line was miſſing, and 
rany thing that was yet known, 
hole were either loſt or taken. 
Samuel Hood joined the 
det off. Cape Tiberoon ; and the 
emy having now no force to 
Award, Sir George Rodney 
Needed with the difabled ſhips 
id-the. prizes to Jamaica; as 
I for their repair, as for the 
nter ſecurity of the iſland, if 
e-combined enemy ſhould ſtill 
enture to make any attempt to- 
ards the proſecution of their for- 
der delgn. He arrived there by 
be end of April; and nothing 


* : * 
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could be more glorious, or more | 


flattering to human, nature, than 
the real triumph, though without 
its antient oſtenſive and odious , 
forms, which he enjoyed upon 
that occaſion. The inhabitants of 
that iſland, which had been fo 
long marked out for war and ruin, 
and menaced by a preparation and 
force fo vaſt, as had hitherto been 
unknown in the new world, not 
only ſaw themſelves at once freed 
from the danger, but beheld the 
principal commander of that' ar- 
mament which had been fo lon 
and fo great an object of their 
terror, himſelf brought a priſoner 
into the intended ſcene of his hoſ- 
tility and conqueſt, and accompa- 
nied by fix of thoſe capital ſhips, 
now under Engliſh colours and 
command, which had fo lately 
been the deftined inſtruments of 
their deſtruction. 
Indeed the fortune of Sir George 
Rodney, had been peculiarly ſin- 
gular, as well as highly glorious 
in the preſent war. Within a lit- 
tle more than two years, he had 
given a ſevere blow to each of our 
three powerful and dangerous ene- 
mies, the French, Spaniards and 
Dutch. He had taken an admiral 


=2 


.of each nation; ' a circumſtance 


perhaps unequalled. He had, in | 
that time, added twelve line of 
battle ſhips, all taken from the 
enemy; to the Britiſh navy; and 
deſtroyed five more. And to ren- 
der the whole ſtill more ſingularly 
remarkable, the Ville de Paris is 
ſaid to be the only firſt rate man of 
war that ever was taken, and car- 
ried into port, by any commander 
of any nation. It would not be 
eaſy, after ſuch inſtances, confi- 
dered in all their circumſtances, 
8 to 
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to deny; that fortune has her pecu- 


- 


lar. favourites. 


The admiral had left Sir Samuel 


Hood, with about twenty - five 
3 maps of the line, to keep the ſea, 
ani 


watch the motions of the com- 
bined enemy at Hiſpaniola. - Fof 
they were {till formidable both by 


ſea and land, at leaſt with reſpect 


to numbers and appearance. The 


- , Spaniards had 16 ſhips of the line, 


*. 


and about 8000 troops, at Cape 


Francois; ſeveral French men of 
war, of the ſame deſcription, and 
on the ſame deſign, had been 


- through the year upon that ſta- 


by : and the remains of the Count 
de Graffe*s fleet, which were now 


collected there under Vaudrevil, 


amounted to twenty-three fail of 
the line. But the ſpirit of enter- 
Prize was now no more. The late 
Plow was too ſevere to be ſoon for- 


| gotten 3 and the parties who had 
_telt any part of its weight, were 


neither diſpoſed or in condition 
for farther exertion. All their de- 


ſigns upon Jamaica were accord- 


ingly given up by both nations. 


The Spaniſh feet and troops re- 
turned to the Havanna; a num- 
ber of the French ſhips of war 


dame home N convoys; and the 


Count de Vaudrevil, with the 


- Femainder, amounting to thirteen 


fail of theline,:proceeded toNorth- 


America; but more to evade the 
' . hprricane ſeaſon, to recover his 


men, and to repair or ſupply his 
ſhips, than with a view to any ac- 
give ſervicſe. 


The $2 happy naval victory, great 
In 


tſelf, and rendered greater hy 
the critical nature of the time, 
not only ſecured our remaining 
poſſeſſions, but might be ſaid to 


Floſe the Weſt- India war nothing 
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arm 
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Hancec 
the 
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of conſequence being aftery 
undertaken on either fide in 
quarter. It was of ſtill gry 
importance in its general et 
from that ſudden and unexpd 
change it produced in our 0 
tion, from the high reputay 
which ſo extraordinary and 
ceſsful an exertion afforded, 2 
inſtant when we ſeemed 1 


nearly overwhelmed as vel 4/948 
Hrorca. 


ſurrounded by our numerous 
powerful enemies, and by they ether. 
ditional weight it gave us y mae 
nation, whether for the ac 45 
pliſhment of peace, or for the f fron 1 
ther proſecution of the war, fit 
Admiral Pigot having amm 1270 
from England to ſucceed . 


Frenci 
the ca, 
Lad 
15 
quith 
(Comb, 
m/e 
parts. 
ci 
nan 
with 
for i 
by. ſes 
and d 


. 


George Rodney on the Wet. lui 
ſtation, that commander fail 
from Jamaica in the beginning 
Auguſt, on. his way home tot 
enjoyment of thoſe honours, whi 
were the due reward of his 6 
wires: For he had been creat 
an Enpliſh „ by the title! 
Lord Rodney, i 3 ape 
the firit account being received! 
the late victory. Sir Samuel Ha 
was likewiſe honoured with 
Iriſh peerage... Admiral Dr 
whoſe conduct and gallantry! 
fo admirably ſeconded the vie 
of his commander obtaining ti 


late victory, together wich Cu ++ 
modore Affleck, who had bee 7 
highly diſtinguiſhed in both u 1 7 
tions, were honoured with b and ; 
netages, Thus honours, in tin 
preſent. inſtance, held their dt 75 
courſe; becoming the prizes g 105 0 
valour, good conduct, and ig, -- fa 
world... ; 2 
North-America afforded noni Jatt 
tary tran ſaction of any conſequen® Mo 


during this period, The mf 
l; 


F . 
1 
2 


umies at New York and in fide, * This ſtate of inactivity was 
| neighbourhood, were ſo nearly happily confirmed, by the reſo- 
lanced with reſpect. to force, and lutions of the Britiſh parliament 
he ſtrength of their reſpective againſt the American war, and 
e that little room the ſubſequent negociations for 
enterprize was left on either peace. 


es ae”; AN . 
Buren, Siege. of F ert e. Philip. Fatal progreſs of the Jeurwy and 
other diſorders in the garriſon. Weakneſs in point of number. Succeſsful 
attach on the Duke de Crillon's head-quarters at Cape-Mola. Powder 


fron the fortreſs... Garriſon being reduced by fiebneſs, General Murray 
ſubmits te the n fo of a fapitulation, Humanity and tenderneſs of the 
enemy to the fark +, N theſe kingdoms threatened by the enemy. Ad- 
miral Rarrin glam ſails auith a ſquadron to the Bay, and falls in with a . 
French cast Captain Jarvis tales the Pegaſt of 7 4 gun. Moſt of 
tht ch taken...) L Actionaire, of 64 guns, taken by Capt. Maitland. 
Lord Hoxwe [als ta the coaft of. Hyland, Dutch fleat returns to the T rxel 
von. Hs approdch. . Combined fleets, in their way fm Cadiz, full in 
with te le and. Quebee convoy, and tab ſeveral weſfels. 
Combined fleets. approach. the channel. Lord Howe ſails, with a: very 
nferiar, force, ts. protect the Great Jamaica convoy. 1 return to 


cal the. cone, Preparation for the relief of Gibraltar. Rayal Georg, 
— 7 — oft 8 prin Kempenfelt, ſeueral . 
with, a great number of people, unfortunately periſh. '- lierd, Howe fail. 
for the relief of: Gibraltar. State of that fortre/i. Ja preparations, 
hy e end land, for its attack, by the combined fleets and.armics of F FAnce 
aud 75 , Confidence placed in the new conftrufied battering Pigs con- 
trived by the Chevalier ae Arcen, Some account of thoſe formidable na. 
inet, Arti val of the Frinch, Princet of the bleed inthe _ — 2 
Cibraltar, "Letters betaueen the Duke de Crillen and General Ella,. 
Laexpected and violent cannonadi aud bombardment from the garriſan, by 
which the enemy? s wworks ſuffer greatly. Violent fire on the fortreſs, Com. 
bined fleets arrive at Algeziras, Grand attack. Drradſul cannonade 
ard bombardment, from the lines, the battering ſhips, and the garriſen. 
Admirals bp, and another, at length ſet on fire, and blow up in the 


humanity, diſplayed by. Captain Curtis, and bis ſeamen in the gun-boats, 
n. ſaving the enemy from the flames... Battering ſhips entirely defiroy'd. 


batteries, and taken by the garriſon. Britiſh fleet arrives. in the Straits. 

Moſt of the fore ſhips miſi the bay, and pat with the fleet into the Med: - 

ranean. Combined fleets fellow, but avoid action. Lord Here haws 
| [*O] 4 * 
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nag hlozun up, bomb Battery deſiroyed, and a fbip ſunk, by the nme 


ports 24 bart efeting a junction with the Dutch,. or being able 10 inter- 


night. Genera! conflagration. Fxtraordingry exertions of gallantry and 


Storm in the Bay of Gibraltar. Spaniſb ſhip of the link driven under 1he 


1 , * 
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. the troops, and ſuc 72 5 relieved” Gibraltar, Tepaſy 


* " Ing landed 
© iet. bes 


r * aullulſe. 

22 450 n Dai % 
W E — od Seto from the 
7 to conſider the 
Kate — whe 5 the be principal 
| military tranfactions v Which took 
place iũ the old. Though Minorca 
4 of neceſſity, abandoned to its 
fate by Great- Britain, yet the 
"pre for the ſiege of Fort 
_ StvPhati „% us well from the diſ- 
"ance of the places, which were 
as: ſupply che valt artillery, a 
ahe immenſe quantities of milita 
ſtores and materials deemed neee 
_ ary for the reduction of that 5 
tres: as from the various Uiflicul- 
ties and delays Incident to their 
conveyarice' by ſea, could not but 
occaſan ſome confiderable waſte 
of CO before the operations of 


ie _— —— com- 


The ; of Spain to gain, 
: 6f this iſland was ſo ex- 
cefſive-thdt'therourr ſeems to have 


departed, in ſome degree, from that 


i y'of character, which ſhould. 


"4n{6pareably united with 


by an inſidious endeavour, 
the medium of an im- 


throu 
— Lbs. to corrupt the fide- 


lity.of the eernör. Nor did the 
Dake dr Crillon ſeem entirely to 


pay a proper attention to his own | 
rank and tation, nor to pre- 


ſerve à due recolletion of the ho- 


nbur/and diſtinction entailed upon 


his family, by the peculiar virtue 
of 79 when he 
deſcended to become the inſtrument 
in ſuch a huſineſs. 
ray treated the infult with 2 mix- 
ture of chat haughty diſdain, in- 
ident to the conſciouſneſs of an 
dent 1284 125 illuftrious anceſ- 


by the combined 


General Mur- 


us, Bao 


151 855 rr ot 


try, "and ith FEE I 
nation and. ſtern reſentment, 
veteran ſoldier, who. feels h 
wounded. in the tendereſt pant, 
an inſidious attempt upon, 
conſequently ſuſpicion of that 
nour, which he had ſet. up ut 
great object and idol of his I 
The fortreſs had been clo 
inveſted, and its communicati 


and with the country entirely cyt 


from the immediate landing of 
enemy, which. took — abe 
the middle of Auguſt, By d 
means the garriſon were depriy 
of all ſupplies of vegetables; 
= wt 1 — alone, has not ofie 

oduced more unfortunate efed 

n all other reſpects they were u 
mirably provided ; for the fot 
and magazines were awply 
niſhed with every kind of excelle 
ſalted proviſions z with good brea 
peaſe, rice, wine, and other ſij 
able neceffaries, as well for 
ſick © as. for thoſe who rw 
health; Wenige in ſuch a 
dance, as would have ſup 
douhle the number of fy ford 
longer time than the ſiege cont 
-nued.. But the ſingle want of vs 

tables, was ſafficient- ta' deſtrg 
all the benefits that were reaſon 
ably to be ho d from the genenl 
plenty in © reſpects, and u 
2 a diſtem 4 25 we have 

rmerly 'obſerv "that ſeemed 
little to he rehended, i in that 
climate and ſoil. The ſcurvy raged 
among the troops in ſuch a be. 

» As bas not often been e. 

ceeded in the moſt foggy and bu 
mid northern climates, and ere 


under the worſt circumſtance 
W 


o, 


erate enemy was aided in its 
* uſual, by its deſtructive 


comitants, a putrid peſtilential 


and a mortal dyſentery. 

It {however to be obſerved, 
other cauſes concurred to the 
| effets produced by the imme- 
ve want of vegetables. Much 

part of the Britiſh troops 
been eleven years on the iſland; 
the ſoldiers had lived conſtant- 
pon ſalted meats, during the 
aof that time., So long a 
fal of Ring upon falt provi- 


6d; although the baneful effects 


„ oreatly qualified by the li- 
al \uſe oft ofe alimentary or 
native vegetables, of which the 


ad produces” ſuch” an exube 


de, could not but induce a ge- 
ſcorbutie taint among the 
00Ps, and pre- diſpoſe, Even the 
tconftitations, to the reception 
that fatal diſorder, whenever 
wi were” deprived of the only 
Imeftive to ſuch an unwholeſome 


et. Its progreſs was likewiſe 
E 


ich further | 
ment of the troops within the 
limits of the fortreſs ; and 
I more by the tainted air of the 
emates and” ſouterrains, which 
eintolefablecannonade and bom- 
ment of the enemy rendered 


only habjtations, and which 
elarily became every day more 


edious by occupancy. 
The combined forces amounted 
16,000 regular troops; and 
brought” a prodigious artil- 
; conkting of log pieces of 
e heavieſt cannon, and 36 great 
e upon the place 
de garriſon conſiſted only of 
992 men of all ſorts : of theſe, 
dib, were Engliſh and Hanove- 
i regular troops ; including, 


by the cloſe con- 
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er and proviſions } While this | 


* 


fore as the year 1775, A | 
corps, Who had . | 


ing rock; the great arches which 
emates were bomb. 


4, 


* DRL Ca 


however, in this number, 400 in- 
valids, who had been ſent thi- 


ther from England ſo long be- 


the preſent occaſion, and Who, 
preſerving their health much bet- 
ter than the regular 


troops, were 
of excellent ſervice in nn. | 


compoſed the greater part of the re- 
mainder. A handful of Greeks and 
Corſicans likewiſe behaved: with 
great bravery. _. | 2 

The fortreſs: was, in ſome re: 
Er exceedingly ſtrong; the 

itch, and all the ſubterrancous 
defences, being cut out of the liv. 


U 


covered the ca 
proof; and the defences. every 
where undermined. But the 

per works by no means correſpond - 
ed in ſtrength with the under; 
and by ſome things which have 
ſince come out, from thoſe. Who 


had a right to be the beſt informed 


br Fa | 2 it would ſeem, a8 
if through ſome negligence, (whe-. 
ther abroad or at home) they had 
likewiſe grown out of condition. 
The works were beß des ſo nume - 


rous and extenſive, that the pre- 


ſent garriſon, even in full health, 
did not amount to half the num- 
ber, which would have been ne- 
ceſſary to their effectual deſence. 


The knowledge of this weakneſs : 
probably led the-Duke de; Crillon, 
to lie more urdedly in his head 

| Gape Mola than he 
might perha sotherwiſe have done: 
ſervation of this neg- 
and 
ſucceſsful-ſally from the garriſon, 


quarters a 


while the 
ligence induced à vi 


who ſurprizing and routing the 
enemy, chaced the duke from his 


poſt, and ſecured themſelves, for - 


the preſent, ſo effectually in it, 
that 
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dat though he brought up his 
: Whole army to diſlodge them, he, 
After mach heſitation, at length 
daeſiſted from the attack. The 

- - Tueceſsful, party returned ſafe to 

_ "the garriſon on the follow ing night, 
bringing with them about a hun- 


fdred prifoners, ameng whom were 


a lieutenant- colonel, three cap- 
tains, and four or five ſubaltern 
officers, This briſk action was 
probably intended by General 
Marz), 45 a perſonal military 
rebuke to the Duke de Crillon ; 
and which the latter had no o 
portunity of returning, at leaſt in 
the fame manner. 
This happened pretty early in 


te month of November; about 
Which time the enemy having 


opened their bomb batteries, a 
ell from the caſtle had the for- 
tune to fall upon a powder maga- 
zine, which by ies exploſion de- 
froyed one of them entirely ; a 
number of men were blown up, 
and 4 large quantity of loaded 
mells, either ſpent their force in 
the air, or burſt more r 
. A ' the troops. he arti 
15 of th S540 kewiſe ſo 
well ſerved, as ſoon after to fink 
a ſhip. in the harbour, which was 
| newly, come in loaded with am- 
munition and. ſtores for the ſupply 
_ ef the enemy 's batteries. But theſe 
mall ſucceſſes, however pleaſin; 
And encouraging at the time, coul 
in no degree counterbalance the 
Increaſipg ravages of thoſe diſeaſes 
which ſo unhappily prevailed in 
the garriſon. Nor could the dif- 


. Ferences, that unfortunately took 


lace between the governor and 

Sake. overnor, tend in any 

F Ae to ho leſſening of evil, or 
o the removal of difficulty, _ 

.. Though the enemy kept a moſt 


18 
1 


8 


cautious diſtance in the cot 
tion and progreſs of their vm 
and that their troops were fh 


tremely careful not to expoſe they 


ſelves, as to be laughe 


« at by 
ſick and dying ſoldiers, 


who ( 


that they ſhould be ſent to { 


to learn to ſtand fire; yet, the 
vaſt and numerous artillery, yg 
ſo weighty, powerful, and ine 
fant in their battery, and fo 
ſhowers of great ſhells were con 
nually poured into the place, f 
they ſoon produced an extra 
nary effect in ruining the aq 
defences of the fortreſs, and if 
mounted or rendered ufelek} 
2 number of. cannon, tha 
ad been known in any fini 
circumſtances. 
Nothing ever exceeded the 2 
valour and conſtancy diſplayedh 
the garriſon. The behaviour 
the prixate men, (who. were | 
marked victims to the reignit 
diſtempers) through the courk 
and particularly towards the eh 
of this fiege, was indeed bey 
example. Numbers of oldi 
died on guard, whoſe gener 
eagerneſs to defend the place, mai 
them conceal their illneſs to! 


laſt, in order to prevent their þ 


ing ſent away to the hoſpitals fro 
a Frvice which held fo firm 250 
ſeſſion of their hearts, Such ni 
bleneſs of mind and condud 0 
ſerved a better fortune, Thea 
tillery corps, as in every ſen 

whether of the former or the pl 
ſent war, were in the higheſt & 


Peer diſtinguiſhed; ſo that it 


n a queſtion with military na 
whether all the other countries! 
Europe could produce a ſet « 
bombardiers and cannoneers, eq 
to thoſe who were employed in d 


defence of Fort St, Philip. I. 
100 


- 
_ 


4 needleſs to obſerve, that 
boy oe” who compoſed the 
nine corps, did every thing that 
bald have been expected, even 
5m that hardy and intrepid or- 
p of men. | 26 . 2 
lu the beginning of February 
I gartiſon was ſo much reduced 
y ſickneſs, that there were only 
o men left who were in any de- 
wee fit for duty; and of theſe, 

but one hundred were fo far 
vinced with Pe ſcurvy, that the 
byſicians and ſurgeons declared, 


key could hold out only a very 


days, before they muſt of ne- 
ellty be ſent to the hoſpital; and 


x2 corroboration of this opinion, 
olefs than 106 had been ſent thi- 


ber in the three. preceding days. 
hey likewiſe declared, that a few 
ys longer obſtinacy in defence, 
ul prove the inevitable deſtruc. 
lon of the remains of that brave 
uriſon; as there was no poſſible 
emedy for the fiek, nor means 
jen of keeping the 8 part of 
dem much 7 of ive, but by a 
peedy relief of wholeſome air, 
ded by an abundant ſupply of 
wetables, The neceſſary guards, 
Nite laſt night of the defence, 
quired 415 men upon duty, ſo 
bat there were only 245 left, 
ich was 170 lefs than the ne- 
wary number, for the next re- 
let; and no picket could at all 
e jormed. . It was likewiſe much 
de apprehended, that the ene. 


by, ſenſible; of their weakneſs, 


nuld carry the place by a coup de 
ws, as had been actually done 
the former fiege, when the for- 
les was defended by General 
Maxeney, and the garriſon was 
any degrees ſtronger than the 
A 


* 
i 
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Under all theſe cir- wp, 4 
cam Miata - the over- * 2 
nor found himſelf re- ** 


duced to the neceſſity of a capitu 2 1 | 


lation, by which he obtained all 
the , honours of war, and every 
thing elſe he required, excepting 
that article only, of freeing the 
garriſon from the condition of 
SA war, which the Duke 
Crillon aſſured him, his maſter, 
the Spaniſh King, had particular- 
ly tied him down in his inſtruc. 
tions from granting; the troops 
were however to be tranſmitted to 
England, but ſuhject to the euſ- 
tomary conditions, until the 
were either exchanged, or ail. 
charged by a peace, The Corſi. 
cans and other foreigners were ſe. 


cured in their perſons, effects, and 


in the liberty of going where they 
pleaſed ; and four natives of the 
Hand, who were all that had abid- 
ed the fortune of. the garriſon, in 
the poſſeſſion of their property, 
and of their tights as citizens, 


So tragical a ſpectacle, and at 


the ſame time ſo glorious to the 
ſufferers, has not often been be- 
held, as the poor remains of the 
garriſon exhibited, in their march 
through the Spaniſh and Prench 
armies, which were drawn u jn 
oppoſite lines for their * 
600 old, emaciated, worn-down, 


and decrepid ſoldiers, were follow- 


ed by 120 of the royal, artillery, 
and by 200 ſeamen ; about 20 
Corſicans, and a ſomewhat greater 
number of Greeks, Moors and 
Turks, cloſed the proceſſion. The 
ſcene became ſtill more melancho- 
ly and intereſting, when the bat- 
talions arrived at the place ap- 
pointed for laying down their 
arms; the ſoldiers exclaiming, 


with 


; 
* - N 
” 3 
— — — — — a 
, 


_— _ x 
— f — — Whe — — oem. 
* 


is 


rs . 
With tears in their eyes, that As the ſeaſon. for naval 
f*:they ſurrendered them to God 
=. alone;”! and at the ſame time, held out, of the mighty efeq,y 
eig to derive: great confola- be produced by a combination 
dien from the opinion, that the the whole naval force of Frs 
victors could not boaſt of their Spain, and Holland; whoſe un 
deonqueſt in taking an hoſpital. ed fleets, it was ſaid, to the amo 
his circumſtance, of the 1 of more than ſixty ſhips of U 
nation and grief expreſſed by the line, would fweep the coaſh f 
Bruſh troops on laying down their Europe, from the Straits of Gi 
arms, was mentioned in terms of raltar to the extremities of N 
| admiration, and of the higheſt ho- way, and ſpread deſolation w 
. "-nour to the garriſon, in the Spa- ruin along the coaſts of Gre 
_ taſk accounts which were pabliſh- Britain Ireland, in their pe 
* | ed of this tranſaction. '_, age. to and from the northen 
The genetous ſympathy ſheyn ocean. Unequal as our home fot 
dy the enemy upon this occaſion, . was to withſtand this formidahl 


\ # 
UE 


to open, great threats w 


and their noble humanity after, 
was no leſs highly to their honour. 
It has been affured, by an autho- 
rity not to be queſtioned, that ſe- 


veral of the common. ſoldiers of 


both armies, were ſo moved by the 
wretched condition of the garri- 
fon, that involuntary tears drop- 
ped from them as they paſſed. T 
bſequent | humanity,” kindneſs 
and tenderneſs, ſhewn by the Duke 
de Crillon, the Count of the ſame 
name and family, and the Baron 
de Falkinhayn, who commanded 
the French 8, in their conti- 
nued-fupply of all neceſfaries to 
the fick, and their unremitted at- 
tention to their recovery, was be- 


road all praiſe. Such acts, “ ſof. 


ten the rugged front of war, 


and tend to wear away all traces of 
Such was the fate of the iſland 
of Minorca, near fourſcore years 
. after its reduction by Engliſh arms 
and valour to the dominion of this 


country; and after EE 
conſidered as one of the ſplendi 
Jewels. of the Britiſh crown, as 


and 


combination, it became an obje 
of the firſt importance to leſ 
the effect by preventing the & 
tire completion of the union, whig 
was only to be done by keeping 
ſuch a watch upon the Dui 
fleet as would diſable them fro 
penetrating the Channel, in the 
way to join our more ſoilthe 
enemies at Breſt, which was thi 
33 place of rendezvous, 
. Neceſſary and important, he 
ever, as the attention to thise 


jett was, it could not but grea 


reſtrain and weaken our exerti 

on the coaſts of France and Span 
particularly increaſe that 

curity to their convoys, which 
through their ſucceſſes in the wa 
and general ſuperiority at ſea, ver 
now far more frequent and nume 
rous, than they ever had been be 
fore in any conteſt with this cout 
try. Under the. preſſure of thi 
double neceſſity, of equally m 
viding with an inferior force, 
all the ſervices and contingencid 


which might occur on eithe? f 


of the channel, from the Nazed 


Norway to the bottom of the bi 


of Biſcay, it required the mol: qi. 
ö CNY ſu mmale 


_ - {well as an illuſtrious. monument of 
dur national power and renown. 


unte judgment in the new ad- 
— juſt formed, as well 
Al the naval ability, by which 
r home commanders were at 
at time ſo highly diſtinguiſhed, 
, mete out their attention and 
rength to either object, with ſo 


ach a hand, and ſo nice a ba- 


ice, that no loſs. might be ſuſ- 
ned, or 
10 on _ fide, through 
xy error or exceſs in the portion 
eicher allotted to the other. 
This plan of operation, though 
rincipally defenſive, by no means 
dcluded the deſign of ſeizing 
ety" favourable opportunity of 
tive ſervice and adventure which 
nieht come in the way; but ſo as 
ot to loſe fight of the main ob- 
teſts, ft $+: : 1 F » = 
It indeed commenced with ex- 
tion. While the reſt of the 
dome fleet was in a ſtate of more 


141 or leſs preparation, 
9 Admiral Barrington 
. failed from Portſ- 
mouth for the Bay, with 12 fail 


of the line, and having arrived 
bmething leſs than a day's fail 
tothe fouth-welt of Uſhant, Capt. 
Macbride; in the Artois frigate, 
made the fignal of diſcovering an 
memy's fleet. The Artois was 
ſo far a- head, that although it 
as about noon; it was with the 
utmoſt difficulty the admiral could 


ditinguiſh the colour of the flag 


which ſhe” hoiſted. The ſignal 
oth, for a 4 way chace being 

immediately thrown out, 
the enemy began to be viſible, 
about" three o*clock, from the 
maſt-head;' and the admiral's 
ſhip, the Britannia, was ſoon left 
far behind, by ſeveral of the 
prime ſailers. Of theſe, Capt. 
Juris, in the Foudroyant, fo far 


ble advantage 
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autſtripped all the reſt, that wh 
night came on, with hazy an 


very blowing weather, he ſoon | 


lot them entirely; but he kept a 
full view of the enemy, and pur. 
ſaed them with  unremitting vi- 


per 


dur. Kat At ee 
5 The chaced fleet conſiſted F 


18 fail, laden wich ſtores, pro- 
viſions, ammunition, and Fon 
veying a confiderable number of 
troops, for the ſupply and rein- 


forcement of the French fleet and 


forces in the Eaſt- Indies; being 


articularly deſigned to ſupply the 


loſs of that convoy which had been 
taken by Admiral KempenfelJtin 
the preceding winter, They had 
ſailed from Breſt only the day 
before, and were under the pro- 
tection of the Protecteur and Pe- 
gaſe, of 74 guns each, L' Action- 
aire, of 64 guns, but armed er 
flute; and a frigate. 

The Foudroyant gaining ſo faſt 
upon the chace, that it became 
evident they could not get off, 
without an engagement, the con- 
voy was diſperſed by ſignal, and 


the two French 74 gun ſhips hav. 


ing conſulted, it was determined, 
that as the Protecteur had a larg 
uantity of money on board, ſhe 
thould make the beſt of her way'; 
and that, if fighting was ine- 
vitable, the Pegaſe 
the conſequences. This deter- 
mination afforded an opportunity 
for one of the moſt ſignal actions 
of the preſent war, and for plac- 
ing the profeſſional {kill and gal- 
lantry of Captain Jarvis in the 
moſt conſpicuous point of view. 
The two ſhips were well match. 
ed in point of force and condition. 
Both were freſh from port; and 
if a ſuperiority in number of fix 
guns, in ſuch. high rates, * 
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Jarvis came up with, and 
Pegaſe, commanded 


metal on the other,” A little be. 
fore one in the morning, yr <4 
0 


engaged, the | 
by the Chevalier de Sillans. The 
action was extremely fierce, while 
It laſted ; but within leſs than an 


| hour from its commencement, 
Capt. Jarvis laid the French ſhip 


aboard on the larboard quarter, 


= 


% 


» ”S 


are capab 


were all 
the other ſide, the damage to the 


and the Pegaſe was compelled te 
ſurrender. 
- a more ſtriking inſtance of the 
decided fu 
and difcipline on the one fide, 
and of the great effects which they 
of producing, than 


Nothing could afford 


iority of ſeamanſhip 


the circumſtances of this action. 
The carnage in the Pegaſe, was 


beyond any thiog that could have 


been ſuppoſed in fo ſhort an action. 
Above four- ſcore men were killed, 
and a great number wounded. 
The damage to the ſhip was pro- 


portioned to the deſtruction of the 


men. Hull, maſts, and yards, 
materially injured. On 


Foudroyant was very trifling ; 


IF not a man was killed; Capt. Jar- 


vis himſelf, and a' few ſeamen 
only, were wounded ; his wound 
ws was flight, and none of the others 


. 


mortal. It ſeemed peculiar, that 
=—— the Protecteur and Pegaſe, the 
guard of the preſent convoy, were 


robably fully 
e weight of 


ſely 


witneſſes to the loſs of the former, 
under the ſame deſtination, when 
taken by Admiral Kempenfeldt. 


_ © The weather was fo boiſterous, 
Il and, the ſea ſo extremely rough, 
tat it was with the utmoſt diffi- 


culty, and attended with the loſs 


| of two boats, tat Capt: Jarvis 
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be thought any great matter of 
advantage on the fide of the Fou- 
. 'droyant, it was 

compenſated by 


could put an officer and 80 wd 
on board the French ſhip, "nd 
brin g off about 40 of the priſong 
Theſe circumſtances, along wii 
the N r condition or 

1ze, and the difficulty of key 
fs together, began to renters 
ſituation, in more 'reſped; th 
one cftical ; but the Queen ny 
of war coming in fight Toon 1h 


_ day-light,. took upon her d 


charge of the difabled ſhip; wd 
was the more timely, as the Fog 
droyant and they ſoon loſt ſights 


each other, in the hard gale whic 


enfued. _ 

The chace, along with the haf 
weather, had ſo greatly fcatterd 
the Britiſh ſquadron, that ths 
Admiral was obliged to bring ts, 
and continue in that poſition for 


forty-eight hours, in order to col. 


lect the ſhips. In the mean time, 
the purſuers were neither ſlack 
nor unſucceſsfal in their chace; 


about a dozen ſhips of the convoy, 


with ſeveral hundred troops on 
board, being brought ſafe to Eng- 
land. The weather becomity 
more favourable on the _— 
the day after the ſeparation of the 
Foudroyant, Capt. Maitland, e 
the Queen, had already taken oit 


about 300 of the priſoners, aid 
ſent an officer with à party of met, 
to reinforce thoſe which Capt. 
Jarvis had put on board the Pe. 
gaſe, when à large man of wt 
appeared in fight, which th! 
French officers afſured him to be 
their late conſort, the ProteCteur, 


7 


guns. | | 
tain Maitland ordered the 


01 74 

Ca 

beet and a cutter he happened 
to 

beſt of their way to the firſt cot- 
venient port in England, and, 
incumbered as he was with pn 


ave in company, to make the 


ſonerzy 


quiſiti 
„ A U 
vreat 
vg 
ne, ru 
| cheſt: 
Id now 
U; for 
wo 
of 
care 
ers. 
of th 
a con 
emb; 
he c 
r, ob] 
finiſh 
ful | 
gland 
nth. 
war, u 


rs, immediately purſued the 
my. After a chace of fourteen 


irs, he came up in the night 
ch the French ip, and after 
orivg in his broadſide, and re- 


wing hers, was much 14 0 


it, inſtead of the Protecteur, 
+ prize, mach, to the diſap- 
lintment of the captain, and 
Hips company, proved to be 
Actionaire, armed, as we have 
erved, en flute, but commanded 
an officer of rank and repu- 
tion, and having 250 ſeamen, 
d 550 ſoldiers on rd; of 
lick number nine were killed, 
| twenty-five wounded, by the 
gle broadfide ſhe received. This 
p was in all reſpects, both as an 
quifition and a loſs to * ene- 
y, 2 valuable prize, havin 
g * of — and wa 
nce ftores on board, beſides 
ne, rum, proviſions, and ſeve- 
| cheſts of money. Capt. Mait- 
d now had his hands ſufficiently 
ll; for beſides the management 
two great ſhips, with the crew 
ly of one, he was involved in 
care of no leſs than 1100 pri- 
ers. The accidental comin 
of the Latona' frigate, erved” 
aconſiderable degree, to leſſen 
embarraſſment. 


Ain this ſhort but very ſuc- 
bful cruize, by returning to 
gland towards the cloſe of the 
th, Neither the Queen ſhip 
Var, nor the prizes, had joined 
guadron, be fore their return. 


public, that the order of the 
lt was immediately after con- 
u on the gallant vir John 


* 


ind that ſhe ſtruck her colours. 


he continuance of bad wea- 
r, obliged Admiral Barrington 


das much to the ſatisfaction of 


- 
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The accounts Which were re- 
ceived about -this time, of Sir 
George Rodney's deciſive victory 
in the Weſt-Indies, of Sir Eyre 
Coote's ſucceſſes in the Eaſt, and 


of the taking of Negapatam and 


Trincamale, ſerved, along with 
the confidence founded on the 
new adminiſtration, greatly to 
raiſe the ſpirits and ho of the 
nation; which indeed had ſuffi- 
cient occaſion for deſpondency, 
under a ſeries of ſuch unfortunate 
events, as are hitherto unequalled * 
in our hiſtory. I 
Etirel as we were by pow- 

erful enemies, both on the north 
and the ſouth ſide of the channel, 
it was impoſſible, with ſo inferior 
a force, at once to guard againſt 
their deſigns, and to provide, at 
the ſame time, for the effectual 
preſervation, in all its parts, of 
our commerce. Upon the return 
of Admiral Barrington's ſqua- 
dron, Admiral Kempenfeldt failed 
oy _ * ſhips of the 
ine, to ſu eir 

lace in hs bop and May 3d. 
intelligence being received, that 
the Dutch were preparing with 
their whole force to come out of 
the Texel, with a view, in the 
firſt inſtance, of convoying their 
great outward- bound fleets of mer- 
chantmen out of danger, and 
then of proceeding themſelves to 
fulfil the ſcheme of joining our 


ſouthern combined enemies, Lord 


Howe was obliged, in a week 
after Kempenfeldt's departure, to 
proceed with a ſquadron of about - 
a dozen ſhips of the line, from 
Portſmouth, to the coaſts of Hol- 
land, in the hope of intercepting, 
or at leaſt of confining the enemy, - 
and of effeQually fruſtrating any 
deſigns he might have formed 
upon 
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bed fect bad alivady 
failed; but the intelligence of 
Lord Howe's movement obliged 
them te return haſtily co the Texel, 
 Aﬀercraizing near a month u 
the Dutch aſs, me 8 
Seeing very lickly, being parti- 
| elarly fected by an «> rg 
diforder,” which the extraordinary 
bad weather of that ſummer had 
bo. +", al prevalent, both 
by fea and land, and finding that 
tze Dutch ſhewed no manner of 
' diſpoſition to venture out of the 
Texe!, Lord Howe returned to 
Portſmouth, where being joined 
by the ſhips from the Bay, under 
Admiral Kempenfeldt, every diſ- 
| parry was uſed in preparing. the 
fleet to oppoſe the deſigns of the 
combined enemy, who were ſoon 
— to appear at the mouth 
the Channel. . 
M. de Guichen had been for 
_ ſome. time at Cadiz, from whence 
be and Don Cordova, with about 
25 French and Spaniſh ſhips of 
the line, ſailed in the beginning 


1 / | of June, and in their progrels to, 


the northward, While they ex- 
1 dans to be joined by the ſqua- 
Arons from Breſt, and other ports, 
they fell in with our outward- 


: bound. Newfoundland and Quebec 


fleets, which were under the con- 
voy of Admiral Campbell, Who, 


in a go gon ſhip, accompanied by 


ſome frigates, Was going to his 
command at the former of theſe 


ſtations, for the protection of the 
fiſhery.” About 18 of the convoy, 


laden chiefly, if not entirely, 

with proviſions, were taken; t 

; — 5 of war, wh the remainder, 
| e good fortune to eſcape. 

The enemy being now entire 


. 
- 
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about the chops. of the channel, 


maſters of the ſea, the 
of the ſtraits to Shen, May, 
to diſpatch their great outwan 
bound convoys, and to receive 
their homeward, with the 
facility and fafety ; while we war 
under no, ſmall apprehenſion fy 
the ſafety of a rich and great con, 
voy from Jamaica, which was « 
its way home, under the care 
Admiral Sir Peter Parker, wig 
only three ſhips of the line for in 
rotection. Lord Howe failed 
rom Portſmouth. early in July 
accompanied by the Admira 
Barrington, Sir J. L. Roſs, ati 
Kempenfeldt ; but theſe diftins 
8 commanders had only 20 
ips of tlie line to ſupport thei 
deſigns and adventure, while 
combined fleets were eruizing 


with more than double 
force. e At 

Lord Howe kept to the wel 
ward of the enemy, in order u 
protect and receive the Jamaici 
fleet, and it required all the der. 
terity and profeſſional {kill which 
eminently diſtinguiſhed that no- 
bleman, and the commanders ad 
ing along with him, to ſecure thi 
object, and at the ſame time tt 
avoid being forced into an 
gagement, where the vaſt ſupe- 
riority of force againſt him, coul 
not but produce ſome degree 
its proper effect. Sir Peter Parket 
arrived ſafe with his convoy, U 
the end of July; the combine 
enemy derived as little advantag 
from this, as they had from thelf 
preceding adventures upon d 
channel; and the Dutch fleet 
continued unable to join them, 
The return of the fleet to Ports 
mouth was marked by a calamil 
of the moſt - grievous kind, *. 

: "IIB o 


2 


„ 


5 un individually felt by the tain degree upon her fide, while, 
1 W ih the 1 the defects under water, wWhichoc- 
eon of The homeward- cafion the examination, are recti- 
ive .. the preventing fied.. This ſeems to be a common 

of Path from 5 8 to the operation, in caſes where the de 
nn and che relief of Gib- fedts are not fo great as to require. 
fo ere the great naval bb- a "thorough careen, or where the, 


chem Togly, of the very-firft of going into 


eat Judure; to lofe one of praftiſed in till weather, "and 


py anda number of the beſt attended with ſo little dimculty, 
bels and ſeamen in the Britiſn or danger, that the admiral, cap-, 

Auch this loſs, not to be tain, officers and crew, all conki- 
lined in che arduous conflict nued on board, and neither guns, 
Ie brave enemy, or under the ſtores, water, or proviſions, were 
gone of the more dreadful remove. 


„ NA. - 


ine in harbour, and in {a ftate undertaken betimes 


U proceeded to the Downs, un- that finding it neceſſary to trip off 


attend. to the motions of the firſt expected, their eagerneſs to 
eh while the reſt of the fleet come at the leak, induced them 
*in a haſty ſtate of = ment to heel her a ſtrake more upon her 
Portſmouth, and rep 

be ores of water and proviſions than pofiibly the commanders 

the/defigned expedition to knew. The ſhip, as is uſually. 
altar which was now become the caſe upon coming into port, 
owes of: the utmoſt 'urgency z was crowded with people from the 
een a; general ery riſing ſhore; particularly women, who 


long deferred, without 300. Among theſe were many of 
ehe neceſlities by which the wives and children of the ſees 
Woceatoned, © men, and - petty - officers,” who,” 


Wineceſiafy that the Royal diſtant and perilous ſervice, ea; 
Mee, bf 108 guns, commanded gerly embraced the opportunity of 
he gallant Admiral Kempen- coming to ſee their huſbands and 


ide Britiſh! navy, ſhould hundred of the crew of the Royal 
ea fort of - flight careen, George, including marines, were 


© the ſeameny/in their peculiar then on board. | 
aleology, alla garliament heels In this fituation, about ten in 


oh bu  wriung 
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in view; and were, each delay, as in the preſent inflance,. 
ante. It was then a moſt diſpenſed with; and being uſually. 


den commanders; the beſt ſmooth water, is ſuppoſed to be 


bo the elements, bat, at This bufineſs was Ang. eib. 


thepreateſt apparent ſecurity. in the morning, a gang of car. : 
eral "of thoſe ſhips which penters from the dock attentling | 
in the beſt condition for ſea, to affiſt her own; and, it is ſaid, 


FAdatirat Milbanke, in order more of her ſheathing than was at 


eniſhing ſide, than had been intended, and 


Nagl the nation, at the relief were not eſtimated at leſs than 
in is fate, of things, it was knowing the fleet was to fail upon 


„ ad. long held as the firſt fathers. Between eight and nine 


7% 8 in a cer- the morning, the admiral being 
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wrking in his cabin, and much maſts, the heavieſt metal, and þ 


reater: part of the peo e hap- 
mi ran, 
-aſydden unexpe quall o 
ind threm the 1p fatally upon 
wr Ade, and her gun-ports being 
open, and the motion of the can- 
non prabably increaſing the vio- 
ce.of the ſhock, ſhe, almoſt in- 


ent do the bottom. A victualler, 
aw Jay, alongfide. the Royal 
3 was ſwallowed up in the 
Whirlpool, . which the fudden 

inge of ſo vaſt à body in the 
Wake occaſioned ; and ſeveral 


"7 craft, though at fome mo- 
derate diftance, were in the moſt 


e $4ng er. 
fg aw oe A Amira, with A number 
brave officers, and, in general, 
of thoſe who were between 


+14 05 eriſned. The guard, in- 


Jade 17 who happened to be 
long with them, on the upper 
1 were more fortunate; the 
reater. part being ſaved by the 
oats of the fleet. About 70 others 
Were Ukewiſe ſaved. The exact 
- number of people on board at the 
time, could not be aſcertained; 
bat it was ſuppoſed, that from 
5 +19 1000 were loſt, Something 
not entirely, of the ſhip's com- 
2 3 ſaved. Capt. Wag- 
6 tne, . whoſe gallan in the 
orth.. Sea battle, under Admiral 
* arker,. had procured him the 
"command of this ip, had the 
© fortune, tough E battered 


to be ſaved; but 


And braiſed, 
E ſoh, a lieutenant of the Royal 
' eorge, happening to. be one of 


5 who were unfortunately be- 


eriſhed. 0 
Phe Was the fate of the Royal 


Sos which carried the — 


tly, filled. with water, and 


_fopk the Superbe of 70 guns, | 
Sole 


Hatrly and univerfally laments 


t three hundred, moſtly, if 
bis excellent qualities as 4m 


* 


jeofl 
the greateſt number of flat $ hoiſted - #1 
in ker, of any ſnip in ihe Brick EN 
navy. She had been repeated E, 4 
the ſeat of command under a! alma fixed 


all our great commanders, ax 


5505 the greateſt occaſions, duu 
both the former and the preſei N elati 
Ae and, had been peculiy # 4 l 

7 -nithed under Lord Hawks 234 ho! 
in 7 5 celebrated battle agzj boblic, 


M. Conflans, when the Frend 
fleet was entirely ruined, and þ 


4 fle broadſide, and drove 
2 „of 84 guns, on ſho 

where ſhe was burnt. The |, 
of the ſhip, notwithſtanding 
critical period at which it ha 
Res would not, however, ha 
en much thought of, if it h 
not been for the brave men yl 
periſhed ſo. unfortunately in her, 
Admiral Kem inpenfeldt, thous 
near. 70 years ot age, was pes 


He was held, both abroad and 
home, to be, in. point of p 
feflional ſcience, knowledge a 
judgment, one of the firſt na 
officers, i in the world; particula 
in the art of manceuvring a fie 
he was conſidered by our 7 

commanders 28 unrivalle 


at leaſt equalled his profeſſo 
merits as an officer, His fat 
was a Swediſh gentleman, y 
coming early into the Engliln dvar 
vice, generouſly followed the eher 
ined fortunes of his maſter, Ja 
the Second. Being recalled 
een Anne, after the death 
that unfortunate monarch, 
ſerving with diſtinction in 
wars, he was promoted t9 
rank of lieutenant- colonel; | 
was, at the time of his dt 

* Lieuten 


Mps, a 
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pant governor of the ifland 
e © Thee i #entletman's 
ate Character was ſo admiri- 
be 45 to be depicted and immor- 
ized by Addiſon; in the Specta- 
tors ; where it has ever been ad- 
Wired under che well known ap- 
pellation of Captain Sentry. 
Alatye ſum of money, which 
7 honour to the feelings of the 
public, and was correſpondent to 
wr generous benevolence and 
unt Which fo highly diſtin- 


baiſh the nation, was immediately 


Hiſed, by ſubſcription, in London, 
the relief of the widows, chil- 
ben; and other depending rela- 
jons;” of thoſe who had periſhed 
by this fatal accident. 
The Dutch fleet, which had 
bor ſeveral” days been cruizing in 
kt North Sea, having returned 
Wthe'Texel, and our great con- 
rom the Baltic ſo nearly ar- 
Wed, 46 to be out of danger, the 
Jaden, which had been de- 
whed to attend to theſe ſervices, 
md” Adtzirak Milbanke and 
ommodore Hotham, returned 
i the utmoſt expedition, in or- 
Er to zccompany the fleet in the 
in expedition to Gibral- 
aut 1b. ff. Upon this junc- 
bu, Lord Howe failed from 
ortlmouth; with 34 ſhips of the 
be, ſeveral frigates and fire- 
Wps,"a" fleet of tranſports; vic- 
wallets and ſtore-ſhips, with a 
aa troops on board, for the 
rf of 'that-gartiſon: He was 
tompanied b 
Milbanke and Sir R. Hughes, as 
I x by Commodore Hotham; 
Wd by as brave and able a ſet of 


wal officers, as had ever been 


Ane in an ſervice. 
Gibraltar was row, indeed, be- 
mean object fo conſpicuous on 


the Admirals 


the great theatre of the world As 
to attract the attention of all the 
informed part of mankind ad 
its ſiege and defence began to vie 


in celebrity with the moſt famous of 
thoſe recorded in antient or mo— 


dern hiſtory Even thoſe nations 
which we account barbarous; and 


who have communicated that ap- 


pellation to ſo large and ſo fine a 


portion of the coaſts of African, 


were led by that jirreſiſtable ſym- 
pathy; which the exertions of 


valour, in its 'arduous — oo 


againſt ſuperior power, produces 
in the fierceſt and moſt lawleſs 


minds, to be deeply intereſted in 


this event. 0. 
The joy of the Spanifh' king, 
upon the ep Hd Fort St. Phi- 
lip's, was manifeſt and extreme. 
If it be true, as has been reported, 
that the plan of that expedition 
and ſiege was entirely laid by him- 
ſelf, it is not to be wondered at, 
that the ſacceſs of ſuch an eſſay, 


ſhould greatly increaſe the ſatis- 


faction, which the recovery of ſo 
conſiderable an ifland, and ſo an- 
tient an appendage to his crown; 
would otherwiſe have afforded; In 
ſuch a ſtate of temper, it was no 
leſs natural, that the immediate 
inſtruments in giving effect to the 
defign ſhould” not bg forgotten. 
The Duke de Crillon was accord- 
ingly appointed Captain General 
of the Spaniſh armies, and Don 
Joſeph Moreno, who commanded 


the marine in that expedition} 


was advanced to high naval rank. 
Theſe rewards, however, looked 


forward. as well as retroſpectively; 


they were intended as the earneſt 
of future ſervice; and the cons 
ueror of Minorca was deſtined to 
the recovery of Gibraltar, 


No means were neglected, nor 
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| bs of nee ſpared, to inſure che ſuc: art and nature, which had 1, i) 
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is of khis deügn. Spain found therto been found in furmountah 
by: experience, that all her at- in all attempts upon the plac 
tompts in the uſual forms upon Nor could, it be doubted, und; 
the place, whether by ſea or by the. circumſtances, we have. (ce 
land, were totally ineffective; and that ſuch projects, if at all feat 
that the cruel meaſure of deſtroy- ble, would be ſedgloully attend 
ing the town; odipus as it Was, tdo‚o‚ 

went no farcher chan to the exter- The Chevalier de Arcon, 
mination of the inhabitants, with- French engincer, of high nat 
ont tending, in the ſmalleſt de- however, ſcemed to be the hen 
gree, to the reduction of the gar- deſtined to the. fall of Gibralty; 


ron; It ſorely wounded her His plan was ſo highly approwi en 
pride, that the utmoſt exertions of, that the king himſelf 1s (ai Ke ſe 

of her power ſhould, in the face to have taken a part in its ma gd 
of the world, be for ſo many fication, or adjuſtment; hoping * 
ears baffled, in the unavailing have borne away a, royal ſha i 47 
 confliQof a vaſt and powerful em- the honour in this inſtance, as we! fed" 
pire, with a handful. of men ſhut as in that of Minorca... The ply er 


1 up on barren rock. The court had been propoſed in. the latte 
was likewiſe greatly and parti- part of the preceding year; tit 
culariy irritated, through the dif} preparations, | though vaſt, a0 
grace which attended the deſtruc- exceedingly expenſive, were nog 
tion of their works and batteries nęarly completed; and the n 
zin the preceding year by the gar- duction of the place was not on 
riſon. So that ambition, honour, deemed certain, but the powers 
4 pride and revenge, were all con- be uſed. were fo prodigious and 
current, in urging to the utmoſt terrible, that little leſs than the 
- exertions. of power and of ſkill, annihilation of the fortreſs . 


ludin, 
wet fa 
ſuch a 

ho can 
within 
tition, 

er Was 
io the 

and the 
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for the conqueſt of that place; expected to be the conſequene por 
aud as all former exertions had of any great obſtinacy of deſent Ape, 
failed, the invention and appli- in the garriſon. then, ( 
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med at 
or defe 
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| 
| 
cation-vof new means became a In the eagerneſs, which pres 
matter of neceſſity. 1 i vailed at Madrid, for the carrying 
At could not be ſappoſed, that of this point, it had been pro- 
While Gibraltar was ſo long held poſed ro brink a whole fleet to ti 
ent as an object of attention and direct battery and attack of t 
- * admiration to che world, that the place, on all ſides, by ſea, whil 
5 motives of fame and the army was to carry on a fariou 
nours, and the ſtrong paſſion aſſault by land; and the ſacrißc 
that tends to the exerciſe and of from ten to twenty ſhips of wat 
Gitplay of talents, ſhould not, as the occaſion might require, W 
among the great number of ſcien- decreed to be the contented pris 
tie and ingenious men with which of ſucceſs, 6 
Dope abounds, have excited the The French engineer ridiculed 
n and induſtry of ſome or this ſcheme as wild and incan 
| other to the diſcovery of means, He ſhewed that it won 


tent, He | 
fr overcoming thoſe obſtacles of be attended with the ern 1 
gangs i ructio 


- 


&yQion of the fi 3, without 


es tHe ſmalleſt effect upon 
e ent te the 
l udn of floating batteries, 
nds upon ſuch a principle, 


F 1 I 
. RPO neither be ſunk, 
WED The firk' of theſe pro- 
erties was to he acquired by the 
xtraordinary thickneſs of timber, 


een 
cal 


ws were to be fortified'; and 
lich Was to render them proof ro 
danger in that refpect, whether 
om external or internal violence. 

le ſecond danger was to be op- 
Wied, by ſecuring the des of the 
ſlips, wherever they were expoſed 

Hot, wich a ſtrong wall, com- 
boſedof timber and cork, a long 
ine ſoaked” in water, and in- 
liding between, à large body of 
et fand; the whole being of 
ſuch a thickneſs and denſity, that 
ho cännon - ball could penetrate 
within two feet of the inner par- 
on. A conſtant ſupply of wa- 
r was to keep the parts expoſed 
to the action of fire always wet; 
and the cork was tp act as a ſponge, 
retaining the 'moiſtore. - 

For this purpoſe, ten great 
lips, from 600 to 1400 tons bur- 
then, (fome of them ſaid to be 
if ro or 60 guns) were cut down 
© the Rate required by the plan; 
an} 200,000 Cubic feet of tig ber 
Was, with in finite labour, worked 
Into their conſtruction. To pro- 
et them from bombs, and the 
het at the batteries from grape, 
or deſcending ſhot,” a hanging 
root was contrived,” which was to 
de worked up and down by 
Iprings, with eaſe, and at plea- 
lure; the roof was compoſed of a 
Irons” Tope-work ' netting, laid 
drer with a thick covering of wet 


lin Khich their kcels and bot- 


hides ; while its ſloping poſition 


was calculated to prevent the 
ſhells from lodging; and to throw 
them off into the ſea beſore they 
could take effect. The batteries 
were covered with new brais<can+ . 
non, of great weight; and tame: 
thing about half he number of 
ſpare guns, of the ſame kind, were 
kept ready in each ſhip,» imme- 
distely to ſupply the place of 
thoſe which might be over-heated; 
or otherwiſe diſabled in action. 
To render the fire of theſe bat: 
teries the more rapid and inftaws 
taneous, and, con ſequently, the 
more dreadſully effective, the in- 
genious projector had eontrived - 
ind of match, to be placed on the 
lights of the guns, of ſuch à na- 
ture, as to emulate lightning in 
the quickneſs of ãts conſumption; 


and the rapidivy of its action; and 


by which all the guns on the bat- 
tery were to go off together, as it 
had been only a fingle ſhot; 

But, as the red-hot thot from 
the fortreſs was the enemy moſt 
dreaded, the niceſt part of this 
plan ſeems to have been the con- 
trivance for communicating water 
in every direction to reſtrain its 
effect. In imitation of the circus 
lation of the blood in a living bo- 
dy, a great variety of pipes and 
canals perforated all the ſolid 


workmanſhip, in ſuch a' manner, 


that a continued ſucceſſion of wa- 
ter was to be conveyed: to every 
part of the veſſels; a number of 
pumps being adapted to the pur, 
poſe of an unlimited ſupply. By 
this means, it was expected that 
the red-hot ſhot would operate to 
the remedy of its on miſchief: 
as the very action of cutting thro? 


thoſe pipes would procure its im- 


mediate extinction. So that theſe 
terrible machines, teeming with 


[*P] 3 every 


x 


5 


every ſource! of | outward deſtruc- 

_ tidh;/ſeemied/to'be themſelves in- 
* vulnerable; and entirely ſecure 
Won all danger. 
The preparation in other re- 

| s was beyond all, example. It 
7 v5 that no leſs than 1200 
neces of heavy ordnance of various 

Einds had been accumulated be- 
fore the place, for the almoſt 
numberleſs intended pu 
attack” by ſea and land. The 
Juantities of powder, ſhot, ſhells, 
ad ef every kind of military ftore 
'and Hon, were ſo immenſe as 

to exceed credibility, The quan- 
tity of gunpowder only, was ſaid 
to exceed 83,000 barrels. Forty 


"Sun-boats;<with heavy artillery, 


' 85 many bomb veſſels with twelve- 
inch mortars, beſides a large 
Keating battery, and five bomb 
ketches, on the uſual conſtruc- 
tion, were all deſtined to ſecond 
the powerful efforts of the great 
hattering ſhips. Nearly all the 
" frigates, and ſmaller armed veſ- 
ſels of the kingdom were afſem- 
| bled,” to afford ſuch aid as they 
might be found capable of; and 
| pl large boats were collected 

. — from every part of Spain, which, 
with the very great number al- 
teady in the vicinity, were to 
miniſter to the fighting veſſels dur- 
ing action, and to land troops in 
the place, as ſoon as they had diſ- 
mantled the fortreſs. The com- 
bined fleets of France and Spain, 
"amounting to ſomething about 50 
ſhips of the line, were to cover and 

- *fupport the attack; and could not 
but greatly heighten the terrors as 
well- as the mapnificence .of the 


200% The preparations by land kept 
; pace with thoſe by ſea, Twelve 
Would [ nch drops were 


— 2 


2 
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rpoſes of 


\ 


bronght- to diſfuſ 8 their Feculiy 
vivacity / and animation , throyy 
the. Spaniſh army, as well as {A 
the bene to be deriyed from th 
example and exertion of : their ſq, 
Ferior diſcipline and experienq 
The Duke de Otillon was aflide 
by a number of the beſt officersf 
bath countries, and particularly 
of the beſt engineers and artille 


riſts of his on. The length aut — t 

celebrity of the fiege, now ren ny, 
dered more intereſting by the fame the 
of the preſent extraordinary pro. conve 
paration, had drawn vol unten m the 
from every part of Europe to H Th 
camp before Gibraltar; and b to G& 
only the nobility. of Spain, bulWwnit 
many of other countries were con 
ſembled, either to diſplay thei G 
valour, or to gratify curioſity u des 
beholding ſuch a naval and mil. of the 
tary. ſpectacle, as, it was probe. and « 
ble, had never been before exh. tentic 
bited. The arrival of two princes Artoi 
of the royal blood of France that | 
ſerved to increaſe the ſplendou ſpect 
and celebrity of the ſcene. T ral t1 
Count de Artois, the Frend regat 
King's brother, and his couſin de and 
Duke de Bourbon, ſeemed eager prefli 
to immortalize their names, by neral 
partaking in the glory of ſo ſignal cage! 
and illuſtrious an enterprize, uM: eſte: 
the recovery of Gibraltar to te wich 
-crown of their kinſman and ally. the-] 
Thearrivalof the French princes atter 
afforded an opportunity for they felt 1 
diſplay of that politeneſs, and te him 
exerciſe of thoſe humanized atten- requ 
tions and civilities, by which tay term 
refined manners of modern Eure i preli 
have tended ſo much to diveſt vu bi 
of many parts of its antient ſavage the 
barbarity. Some packets, cot. Fen 
taining a number of letters d. 1 
rected to the officers in Gibralta, as Þ 
tire 


having, on the way, fallen 4 


hands of the Spaniards, were, 
courſe, tranknicted to che court 
Madrid, where they lay, at the 


g 
tk ume that the Count Artois ar- 
u ieed at that capital. The French 
ne prince, in that ſpirit of generoſity, 
ited which diftinguithes his family as 
Wal rell as his country, conſiderin 


this circumſtance; as affording a 


ar] 

le pleaſing opportunity of introdue- 

aud on to a brave. and generous ene- 

wY ny, obtained the packets from 

mee king, and condeſcended to 
+ WT convey - 5 under his own care, 


o the camp. TINT 
The tranſmiflion. of the packets 
to Gibraltar, afforded an oppor- 
waity to the Duke de Crillon of 
accompanying them with a letter 
to General Elliot, in which, be- 
fdes informing him of the arrival 
of the French princes in his camp, 
and of this particular mark of at- 
tention ſhewn by the Count de 
Artois; he farther acquainted him, 
that he was charged by them, re- 
ſpeftively, to convey to the gene- 
ral the ſtrongeſt expreſſions of their 
regard and eſteem for his perſon 
i ind character. The duke ex- 
preſſed his own regards for the ge- 
eral in the moſt flattering terms; 
18 cagerly wiſhing to merit his 
e leem, and declaring the pleaſure 
ich which he looked ſorward in 
tue hope of becoming his friend, 
after he had learnt to render him- 
ſelf worthy the honour of facing 
him: as an enemy. He likewiſe 
requeſted, in the moſt obliging 
terms, that he would accept of a 
preſent uf fruit and vegetables, for 
bs own uſe, which accompanied 
the letter, and of ſome ice and 
| E for the gentlemen of his 
ulebold; farther intreating, that 

2s he knew the general lived en- 
liel upon vegetables, he would 
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acquaint him With the particular 
kinds which he liked heſt, with a2 
view to his regular ſupply. The 
whole letter may be conſidered as 
a model of military politene#; 
General Elliot was not, how 
ever, leſs polite or obliging in his 
anſwer, whether with reſpect tio 
the duke himſelf, or to the princes. 


But, be informed the duke, that 


in accepting the preſent, he had 
broken through a reſolution hich 
he had invariably adhered to from 
the commencement of the, waz, 
which was, never to receive, or 
to procure by any means whatever, 
any proviſions or other commadity 
for his own private uſe: he de- 
clared, that every ching was ſold 
publicly in the garriſon, ſo, that 
the private ſoldier, if he had mo- 
ney, might. become a purchaſer 
with the ſame facility as the go- 
vernor; and that he made it a 
pages ef honour, to partake of 
oth plenty and ſcarcity, | in com- 
mon with the loweſt of his brave 
fellow ſoldiers, He therefore in- 
treated the duke, not to heaꝑ any 
more favours of the ſame kind 
upon him, as he could not in fu- 


ture apply them to his own uſe.— 


An anſwer and conduct worthy of 
General Elliot, and of the brave 
garriſon which he commanded. 
The French princes arrived at 
the camp about the middle of Au- 
guſt, and after examining the ſtate 
of the preparations by Fand, re- 
viewed the new and extraordinary 
machines contrived by the Cheva- 
lier de Arcon. They were ac- 
companied on this occaſion by all 
the principal commanders of both 
nations, whether in the land or 


naval ſervice; and the battering 


ſhips, if the French and Spaniſh 
accounts are to be credited, not- 
n withſtanding 


- 


' the; officers preſent, hen they faw 
them go through their various 
evolations with all the eaſe and 
dexterity-of frigates. The conſi- 
dence now placed in the dreadful 


and immediate effect to be pro- 


duced by their action, went be- 
2 all bounds. Twenty-four 

ours was a longer time, than the 
publie opinion would admit to be 


neceſlary, from the commence- 


ment of their attack, for the utter 
deſtruction of Gibraltar. Even 
the commanders held ſimilar ſen- 
timents; and the Duke de Cril- 
lon- was thought extremely cau- 
tious of hazarding an opinion, 
when che allowed ſo long a term as 
fourteen days to the certaiuty of 
being in poſſeſſion of the place. 
Thoſe who are acquainted with 
the temper and diſpoſition of the 
French armies, or even of the 
people in general, will not be ſur- 
. prized; that the arrival of the 
. Princes*of the blood ſhould excite 
an extraordinary enthuſiaſm in 
the troops of that nation. The 
contagion was ſoon commonicated 
to the Spaniſh army; and as foon 
triumphed over the conſtitutional 
or habitual gravity of that nation. 
The impatience of the combined 
forces both. by ſea and land for 
action became exceſſive ; and every 
hour appeared an age until they 
could have an opportunity, upon 
ſo confpicuovs a theatre, and un- 


der the eyes of ſo great a number 
of illuſtrious: ſpectators, of ſigna- 


lizing their reſpective valour and 
emulgtion. The infection even 
reached to, and produced its ef- 
fett upon the commanders. The 
BAER. : 8 
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_ wichſtaridirg:their- vaſt bulk and 
immenſe weight; not ouly gave 
the greateſt ſatisfaction, but aſto- 
niſbed even the moſt intelligent of 


engineer hus finger torip)aing 
that much time was loft, bet 
the preparation in confequence 
his ſcheme was commenced, 
that cke precipitancy afterwart 
in kurrymg on meaſures beſorel 
pon was entirely completed, ni 
litated no leſs againſt its: ſucces 
than the original delay. 

It is not 3 to be ferzok 


ten, that the apprehenſion o 
Lord Howe's arrival to the reli 
of the place, which began now ig 
be every day expected, althovyk 


the great' inferiority of any forg 
which he could bring was well 
known, would, notw1th ſtanding; 
independent of any other circum. 
ſtances, have effectually ſerved, 
both to quicken the determinations 
of the court, and to accelerate the 
operations of the fleet andthe 
army. It is likewiſe to be ch. 
ſerved, that the arrival of the 
princes contributed, on variow 
accounts, to further this effet; 
and that even the inconvenicng 
of their being detained long in the 
camp, and the prodigious expence 
which it occaſioned to the Count 
de Artois; were probably matten 
of conſideration. 
Although the intrepid defender 
of Gibraltar had long obſerved the 
ſtorm gathering, and ſaw that it 


muſt ſoon fall with unparallelel 


violence, yet he cbuld only obtain 


ſome general knowledge of the 


immenſe preparations that wer 


making, and of the invention af 
ſome terrible machines, which had 


infpired the enemy with a con 
dence of ſutceſs, to which they 
had been beſore ſtrangers; but 
was utterly in the dark as to the 
nature, conſtruction, and mode uf 


| operation of thoſe new-invented 


veſſels. This | uncertainty: as 2 
8 
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ode of attack, and ignorance 
of a new 


niture and powers 
3 Amon ſuſficĩent to 
che firmneſs of the moſt tried 
conllant re ſolution; and could 
det greatly "increaſe the al- 
iy numberleſs anxieties of ſo 
dus and perilous a ſituation. 
eſe circumſtances, General 
lot leſt nothing undone, that 
s poſſible for a great com- 
der to accompliſh: he pro- 
for every circumſtance of 
ger that could be foreſeen or 
znod, for the reception of 

enemy, whatever his mode 
gerition might be; and con- 
ag in the excellency of his of- 
und the valour of the ad- 
wle troops they commanded, 
not apprehenſive of trufting 
refit: to the deciſion of that 
me, Which has ever been held 
durable to ſuperior exertions of 
de and bravery. 
de mean time, unawed by 
vaſt force with which he was, 
every: fide, by fea and land 
dunded, General Elliot did 
befitate; | by new and unex- 
l inſult and damage, to pro- 


e his combined enemies to the 


ck. For, obſerving that their 
non the land fide were nearly 
pleted, and ſome of them 
y für advanced towards the 
ue, he determined to try 
buy dubious of the effect from 
atance)' how far a vigorous 
nonade and bombardment, with 
-hot balls, carcaſſes and ſhells, 
pat operate to their deſtruction. 
poweriahand admirably direct- 
ring commeticed from the gar- 
mat feven o clock in the morn- 
f the-8th of September, and 
 fupported- through the day, 
ü uſual unrivalled ſcill and 


army was thrown, and the 


dexterity of the artillery officets.: + , 


The effect far exceeded the genes © 


ral's expectation. By ten o'clock, 
the Mahon battery, with another 
- adjoining” to it, were in flames; 
and by five n the evening were 


I 


entirely conſumed, together with 


their gun-carriages, platforms and 
latter 


magazines, although the 
were bomb proof. A great part 


of the communications to the 
eaſtern parallel, and of the trenches 


and parapet for muſquetry, were 
hkewiſe defiroyed ; and a la 
battery near the bay was ſo much 


damaged, having been repeatedly 


on fire in ſeveral places, that the 
enemy were under a neceſſity of 
taking down one half of it. They 


acknowledged, that their works 
were on fire in fifty places at the 


ſame inſtant. The emulation be- 
tween the nations, as well as the 
preſence of the French princes, 


urged the troops to expoſe them- 


ſelves exceedingly in their efforts 


to prevent the progreſs of the 
flames; fo that their loſs in men; 
under ſo dreadful and well directed 


a fire, could not but have been 


very conſiderable. This was in- 
deed fully within the ſight and ob- 
ſervation of the garriſon, although 
the Spaniſh and French publiſhed 
accounts, in their uſual manner, 
repreſented the lofs of men as be- 
ing ſorrifling, that it ill accorded 
with their own detail of the mif- 
chief done to their works,' and of 
the extraordinary valour diſplayed 


by the troops of both nations in 


expoſing themſelves to ſuch im- 
minent danger. It muſt have been 
highly curious and - intereſting, 


even to an indifferent ſpectator, to 


have beheld the diſorder and con- 
fuſion into which fo powerful an 


and 


lofs 
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the head of the bay, ahd 


aud miſchief it ſuſtained, through 


the exertions of ſo inferior a nam- 


ber. If vanity was capable of 


E Prin ng ſuch effeRs, therewovld 
ave 


been an opportunity now for 
its full gratification. + . 

This freſh affront recalled the 
memory of the loſs and diſgrace 
ſuffered by the ſally of the pre- 
ceding year, and was reſented fo 
muck by the allied commanders, 
that it ſeems to have contributed 
not a little to precipitate their 
meaſures, A new batrery of 64 


_ Heavy cannon was opened by 
break of day on the following 


morning, which, with the cannon 
In their lines, and above 60 mor- 
tars, continued to pour their ſhot 
and ſhells, without intermiſſion, 
upon the garriſon, through the 
Whole courſe of the day. At the 
Fame time, a ſquadron of ſeven 


Sßpaniſh and two French ſhips of 


the line, with ſome frigates and 


{ſmaller veſſels, taking the advan- 


tage of a favourable wind, dropped 
own from the Orange Grove, at 

paſlin 

ſlowly along the e ee 


their ſhot at the ſouth baſtion, and 
the ragged ſtaff, continuing their 


eannonade, until they had paſſed 


Europa Point, and got into the 
Mediterranean. They then form- 
ed a line to the eaſtward of the 
rock, and, the admiral leading, 
came to the attack of the batteries 

on Europa Point, and, under a 
very ſlow fail, commenced a heavy 
fre with all their guns, which 
continued until they were entirely 


d. a 


The ſmall marine force at Gib- 
raltar had for ſome conſiderable 
time been commanded by Captain 
Curtis, of the Brilliant frigate, 
wo had been much diſtinguiſhed 


Li * 
* 
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in ſeveral ſ pirited actions wig 
Spaniſh frigates and pup 
and had been particularly f. | 
ful in reſcuing the veſſels thy 

coming in to the garriſon, 
their attacks in the bay; Wei 
already ſeen that the ſeam 

held a diſtinguiſhed part i 
laſt ſally ; where, as they 

attached to different Th 
corps, this gentleman ae; 
as a volunteer, In the yn 
ſeaſon of danger, when theh 
riority of the enemy ſhut they 
from exertion on their proper 
ment, it was thought neceſſi 
to loſe their ſervices in the in 
diate defence of the place bylj 
They were accordingly for 
to a diſtin corps, under they 
of the marine Berg and 

tain Curtis held the rank 
title of brigadier, as their 
meander. To that officer, an 
marine corps, was com mittel 
defence of the works and batt 


on wp 788 Point; a truſt wi 
they diſcharged ſo well, thath 
ing repeated!y ftruck the ent 


in the firſt attack, they were 
terwards glad to keep 2 1 
guarded diſtance ; and two d 
Spaniſh ſhips found it neceli 
go to Algeziras to repair they 
mages. | 
The firing from the iſthmus 
renewed on the next, and 
nued the ſucceeding days; 


the enemy boaſted that it fhould 
" ſupported on the ſame ſealei 


the reduction of the place; 
being at the rate of 6500 al 
ſhot, and 1080 ſhells, in 
24 hours, The ſhips l 
made repeated attacks up 
ropa Point, but the batteries 
ſo excellently ſerved, ande 
ſo well pointed, that they 4 
appt 


Jing 
eir (evi 
unit. 
Garti! 
diſco 
re to 
The c 
ſt an 
be, We 
ras fro 
ready 
der te 
ades 
atterin 
adine 
byered 


uch near engugh to produce 
eſſe. |, As if it had been 
1-2; once to confound and 
belm the garriſon, by the 


K, and the enormous quan- 
of fire poured upon them, 
un and mortar boats were 
added to all the other inſtru- 
its of vengeance, and renewed 
reat ßerceneſs their aſſaults 
b by day and by night upon the 
ts. Indeed the numerous 
ateers and ſpectators had now 
uaſual opportunity of gratify- 
their curioſity, in beholding 
operations of war diverſified 
ly into all the forms, which it 
zpable of exhibiting, whether 
and or by ſea, in the attack or 
ence of a fortreſs. 
It ſeems ſcarcely leſs than aſto- 
hing, that theſe numerous at- 
ks, accompanied by fo prodi- 
vs a weight of fire, in all its 
deſtructive modes of action, 
ld have produced very little 
, eicher with reſpect to the 
Jof men in the garriſon, or to 
damage done to the works. 
it the arduous day was now faſt 
proaching, when courage, ſcill, 
1 ingenuity, were to under 
ar ſevereſt trial; and when all 
e united powers of gun- powder 
Lattillery, in their higheſt ſtate 
diſcovery and improvement, 
reto be called into action, 
The combined fleets, of 27 Spa- 
and 12 French ſhips of the 
„ were how. arrived at Alge- 
ras from Cadiz, and with thoſe 
ready on the ſpot, amounted 
ter to 48 or 49 fail of the line, 
Ades two or three ſifties. The 
lering ſhips were likewiſe in 
acne, Their batteries were 
Mere& with 154 pieces of heavy 


- 


&udinous forms and variety of 
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braſs cannon ;. and they carried 
ſomething leſs than half that num- 
ber to he uſed as exchanges. The 


Paſtora, the admiral's ſhip, had 


24 guns mounted, and ten in re- 
ſerve ; the Prince of Naſſau's ſhip, 
the Paula, was about the ſame 
force, and held a fimilar propor- 


tion, Thirty-fix artillery men, 
and volunteers from the two ar- 


mies, were allotted to the ſervice 


of each gun; and theſe being ex 


cluſive of the officers, and of the 
ſeamen who navigated the veſſels, 
the whole number on board was 
eſtimated at between fix and ſeven 
thoufand men, The gun and 
mortar boats, with the floating 
battery and the bomb ketches, 
were to carry on their attacks in 
every poſſible direction, whilſt the 


fire of the battering ſhips was di- 


refed againſt their deitined ob- 


jets, By this means, and by the 
fire of near 300 cannon, mortars, 
and howitzers from the iſthmus, it 
was intended, that every part of 
the works being attacked at the 
ſame inſtant, and every quarter 
preſenting a ſimilar face of dan- 
ger, the garriſon ſhould be thrown 
into irretrievable conſternation and 
diſmay, or at leaſt, that their at- 
tention being called away to ſo. 
many ſervices, the reſiſtance muſt 
become generally ineffective, and 
totally unequal to the accumu- 
lated weight and force. of the 
grand attack. : 

About ſeven o'clock, on the 
morning of the 13th of September, 
1732, the ten battering ſhips of 
the enemy, lying at the Puenta 
Maillova, near the head of the 
bay of Gibraltar, and under the 
conduct of Admiral Don B. Mo- 
reno, were. obſerved to be in mo- 
tion; and ſoon after getting un- 
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der ail, to procetd to their ſta- 
tions for the attack of that for- 
tres Between nine and ten 
o clack they came to an anchor, 
being moored in a line, at mode- 
rate diſtances, from the Old to the 
Wew Mole, lying parallel to the 
roek, andi at about oo yards diſ- 
tance... The: greateſt ſpirit was 
diſplayed through this whole evo- 
Iution; aud it is acknowledged 
on gur ſide, that nothing could be 
mare maſterly than the perform- 
ance. The admiral's ſhip was 
ſtationed oppoſite the King's baſ- 
tion; and the others took their 
inted places, ſucceſſively, and 
with great regularity, to the right 
and leſt of the admiral. The ſur - 
rounding; hills were by this time 
covered with people, and it ſeem- 
ed as if all Spain had aſſembled to 
behold the ſpectacle. 


The cannonade and Wen . | 


ment, on all ſides, and in all di- 


rectious, af the iſthmus, - the 
fea, and the various works of the 
_ fortreſs, was not only tremendous, 


bat beyond example. The pro- 
digious ſhowers of red-hot balls, 
bombs, and of carcaſſes, which 
lled the air, and were without 
intermiſſion thrown to every point 
of the various attacks, both by 
ſea and by land from the garriſon, 
aſtoniſhed the commanders: of the 
allied forces, who could not con- 

ceive the poſſibility, that General 
Elliot, fireightened as he was 
within the narrow limits of a gar- 


£ riſon, ſhould have been by any po 


means able to conſtruct or to ma- 
nage ſuch a multitude of furnaces, 
as they deemed neceſſary to the 
heating of the infinite quantity of 


ſhot then thrown. The number 


of red-hot balls, which the batter- 
Ing ſhips only received in the 


courſe. of the day, was elr. 
in their, own. accounts at ny 

than ſour. thouſand. Ne 
the mortar batteries in the 
troſs worſe ſupported ; and ol 
the battering ſhips appeared # 
the principal objects of vengia 
as they were of apprehenigt 
tie gatriſon, the whole exten 
the peninſula ſeem?d at the @ 
time to be overwhelmed in 


torrents of fire which wer 


ceſantly poured upon it. 
As the violence of the at 
correſponded with the fury ff 
defence, and that the meansy 
powers of annoyance and defy 
tion were prodigious on bath i 
no imagination could conceit 
ſcene more terrible, than this! 
and the ſucceeding night ex 


bited, All deſcription woullf 


in attempting to convey 2dequ 
ideas of ſuch aſcene; and tue g 


actors in it could not be perſeſ 


clear and diſtinct in their con 
tions of what was paſlng, ai 
the ſurrounding tumult and y 
roar. h 

The battering ſhips were fon 
upon trial to he an enemy ſcar 
leſs formidable than had been g 
preſented. - Befides maintaining 
cannonade ſo prodigious throw 
the greater part of the day, 
ſcarcely admitted any appearat 
of ſuperiority on the fide of f 
fortreſs, their conſtruction was 
admirably calculated for the pu 
poſe of withſtanding the combing 
bo wers of fire and artillery, i 
for ſeveral hours the incella 
ſhowers of ſhells, and the hot ho 
with which they were afl 
were not capable of making # 
viſible impreſſion upon them. 

About two o'clock, howe 
ſome ſmoke was ſeen to iſſue ſi 


/ 


«wer part of the admiral's 
ind soon after, men were 
Lead uüng fire engines, and 
fing water into the ſhot-holes. 
ite, thought kept under 


ban in che continuance of day- 
e old never be thoroughly 
1008 ed; and in ſome time, the 
10 eommanded by the Prince of 


Fug, which was next in ſize 
| erce' to the admirul's, was 
Loved to be in the ſame condi- 
b. The diforder in theſe two 
imanding ſhips in the center, 
ed the whole line of attack 
by the evening, the fire from 
fortreſs had gained a decided 


4 enority. 
ehrte gte was continued from the 
13 ( 


teres in the fortreſs, with equal 
Pur, through the night; and 
one o'clock in the morning, 
tuo firſt hips were in flames, 
{ ſeveral more viſibly on fire. 
be confuſion was now great and 
parent; and the number of 
kets continually thrown up 
n each of the ſhips, as ſignals 
the fleet, were ſuſſiciently ex- 
fre of their extreme diltreſs 
danger. Theſe ſignals were 
mediately anſwered, and all 
eans uſed by the fleet to afford 
rallftance which they required; 
tag it was deemed impoſtible to 
ne the battering ſhips, their 
Ideayours were only directed to 
nopihg off the men. A great 
aher of boats were accordingly 
ployed, and great intrepidity 
played, in the attempts for this 
pole; the danger from the 
ning veſſels, filled as they were 
ith iaſtruments of deſtruction, 
ppearing no leſs dreadful, than 
e fire from the garriſon, terrible 
that was; and that the light 
wort dut cn all fides by the 


1 . 


\ 
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flames, afforded the utmoſt preci- 


"Y 
1033} 20011 


ſion in its direction. 

This ſtate of things preſented an 
opportunity for the exerciſe of the 
daring genius of Captain Curtis, 


in uſing the exertions of his gun- 


boats, to complete the general 
confuſion and deſtruction. Theſe 
were twelve in number, and each 
carrying an eighteen or a twenty- 
four has: their low On 
fixed aim was not a little formid- 
able. They were ſpeedily manned 
by the marine brigade, who were 
equally eager to ſecond the de- 
ſigns of their adventurons com- 


mander, whether by land or by 


ſea, He drew theſe up in ſuch a 
manner as to flank the line of bat- 
tering ſhips, which were now 
equally overwhelmed, by the in- 


ceſſant direct fire from the garri- 


ſon, and by that juſt at hand, 
raking the whole extent of their 
line, from the gun-boats. The 
ſcene was wrought up by this 
fierce and unexpected attack to the 
higheſt point of calamity. The 
Spaniſh boats dared no longer to 
x Laan}, and were compelled to 
the hard neceſſity of abandoning 
their ſhips and friends to the 
flames, or to the mercy and hu- 
manity of a heated and irritated 
enemy. Several of their boats and 
launches had been ſunk before 
they ſubmitted to this neceſſity; 
and one in particular with four- 
ſcore men on board, who were all 
drowned, excepting an officer and 
twelve men, who having the for 
tune to float on the wreck under 
the walls, were taken up by the 
garriſon. The day-light, now 
appearing, two Spaniſh feluccas, 
which had not eſcaped with-the 
others, attempted to get out of the 
danger; but a ſhot from a gun- 

oat 
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boat having killed ſeveral men on 
board ohe of them, they were both 


glad to furxender. 


It ſeemed, that nothing could 


abe exceeded the horrors of the 
Fo oa but the opening of day- 
light diſcloſed a ſpectacle ſtill 
more dreadful. Numbers of men 
were ſeen in the midſt of the 
Hanes, crying out for pity and 
. help; others floating upon pieces 
of timber," expoſed to an equal, 
though leis dreadful danger, | rok 
tlie oppoſffte element. Even thoſe 
in che s the fire had yet 
- made'a leſs progreſs, expreſſed in 


became to a certain degree he: 
It was indeed à noble erer 
and a more ſtriking inſtaneg oft 
ardour and boldnefs with which 
was ſupported; needs not; 15 
given, than that of au office 
29 private men, all ſeverely, 
ſome moſt dreadfully wound 
who were dragged out from am 


the ſlain in the holds of the by 


ing ſhips, and moſt of whom 
covered in the hoſpital at Gibralt 
In theſe extraordinary effort 
fave an enemy from Periſhiy 
though the moſt aſtoniſhing ind 
pidity was ſhewn by all the d 


"their" looks, peltures, and words, cers and men, yet their pally 
commander was peculiarly dif 
guiſhed; and his life was reps 
edly in the moſt imminent dan 
Beſides his being the frft tory 


on board the burning veſſels, u 


»the: deepeſt Farefs and deſpair ;. 
urgent in im- 


and were no leſs 
Ploring afflſtance. 
The generous humanity of the 
Wetors now, at leaſt, equalled 


their extraordinary preceding ex- 


- ertions of valour; and was to them 


"far more glorious. Nor were the 
exertions of humanity by any 
means attended with leſs danger, 
nor with circumſtances leſs terri- 
ble in the appearance, than thoſe 
- of 'aRive hoſtility, The honour 
and danger, however, in this in- 
ſtance, lay entirely with the ma- 
rige brigade, and with their in- 
trepic commander. The firing 
boch from the garriſon and gun- 
boats inftantly ceaſed, upon the 
Firſt appearance of the diſmal ſpec- 


 -tacle preſented by the morning 


Ight; and RY danger was en- 
countered, in the endeavours to 
reſcue the diſtreſſed enemy from 


to ſet the example of draggiag ui 
his own hands the terrified vidti 
from the midſt of the flames, 
2 being cloſe to one of f 

argeſt ſhips when ſhe blew . 
the wreck was ſpread all round} 
a vaſt extent, and every object bt 
ing for a confiderable time buri 


- in a thick cloud of ſmoke, Gent 


ral Elliot and the garriſon ſufte 
the moſt poignant angaiſh al 
diſtreſs, conſidering the fate « 
their brave and generous friend 


and of his bold companions; 


inevitable. Indeed, their efc! 
was little leſs than miraculons 
though not quite complete; f 
the cockſwain and ſome of 
crew were killed, others wounded 


And a large hole ſtruck, by d 
falling timber, through the bit 
tom of the pinnace; which 
only ſaved for the inſtant fron 
going to the bottom; by the {ex 
mens' ſtuffing the hole witk tit 
jackets, and by that means kt 

up 


furroundiug deſtruction. In theſe 
efforts, the boats were equally ex- 
0 pare to tue peril arifing from the 
blowing up of the ſhips, as the 
fire reached their magazines, and 
to the continual diſcharge; on all 
les, of the artillery, as the guns 


Love. water. until other 
ber above Water until OMe 
*.. arrived. to her aſſiſtance. 
e gan- boat was funkt at the 


ne iy halts anda third ſo. much 


0 2 RAE near or about 
. 0 men were ſaved, by theſe 


C tions, from inevitable deſtruc- 
n; and it may be truly ſaid, 
1d highly to the honour of our 
Won rafter) that the exer- 
e of humaHity,to an enemy, un- 
br {och circumſtances of imme- 


w never yet | diſplayed with 
eater luſtre than upon this oc- 


n, 4 d j 
1 was. highly fortunate, that 
ach the greater part of the troops 


ben removed, before the effective, 
d [admirably directed attack 
ade by Captain Curtis with the 
n-boats,-. could have been at- 
mpted. Numbers, however, 
enihed ; and it is ſuppoſed, at a 

V moderate eſtlmate, that the 
nem y could not have loſt leſs 
un 1500 men, including the 
priſoners and wounded, in the at- 
ck by ſea. Admiral Don Mo- 
end, leſt his flag flying, when he 
abandoned his ſhip, in which ate 
tcontinued, until it was conſum- 
xd. or blown up with the veſſel. 
Light more of the ſhips blew up 
lucceſively, with. dreadful explo- 
lens, in the courſe of the day. 
The tenth was burnt by the Eng- 
Ii, when they found ſhe could 
dot be brought off. 

IR does not appear that the Spa- 
mh gun and mortar- boats took 
y great ſhare in this attack. 
They were intended to flank the 
Engliſh batteries, while they were 
Macked directly in front by the 


,*} 


i 
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le action and impending peril, 


d ſeamen on board the ſhips had 


ſhips, and to throw their. fire in 


ſuch directions, as it Was thought, 


befides increaſing the general con- 
fuſion and diſorder, would render 
it impoſſible for the men to ſtand 
to their guns. It ſeems probable 


that their ſpirit of adventure ſank, 


under the dreadful fire from the 
garriſon, The Spanith accounts 
only mention, that the riſing of 
the wind, and a fwell of the ſes, 
prevented their producing the ex- 
2179 effect. Only two of the 


mb ketches came forward; but 
theſe continued to throw: ſhells 


without intermiſſion into the for- 
treſs, during the whole day and 
night of the attack. Nor did the 
fleet perform the ſervices which 
were expected or threatened, by 


making attacks on all praQicable 


parts of the fortreſs, and thereby 


cauling, at leaſt, a diverſion, in 


favour of the battering ſhips... This 
failure has been attributed to an 
unfavourable wind. 

The loſs ſuſtained by the ene- 
my, under the aſtoniſhing fire 
which the garriſon continued to 
throw upon the iſtmus during the 


whole time of attack, cannot. be 


aſcertained ; their own various and 
contradictory accounts, being ſo 
evidently calculated, to depreciate 
their loſs both by ſea. and land, 
that the liſts of killed and wound- 
ed officers, and of priſoners, which 
could not be concealed, ſeemed 
almoſt neceſlary to their acknow- 
ledging that any was ſuſtained. 
A letter from a French officer, 
dated on the evening of the 8th, 
giving an account of the attack 
wpon the works on that day by the 
garriſon, which was publiſhed in 
the foreign gazettes, contains the 


following pathenc paſſage, which 


may 
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ſome idea of t 


* Stoans of the dying 


ed, *whom the ſoldiers are this 


_ re\x6fle& moch on the ſtate and 
<© condition. of mankind.“ | 
The Iofs on the fide of the gar- 


rien was leſs than could have 
been conceived, and was nearly 


confined" to the artillery corps, and 
to the marine brigade, A few 
brave oſſicers and men loſt their 
lives, and a much greater number 


, 


EG 


- o - 


magnitude, 2 
victory wh 


ſterity with diſtingu 

ed RI IS of Liens 
General Boyd, and che other pr 
cipal DIE 
The enemy reſted all their ho 
now, at leaſt oſtenſtvely, on 
defeat of Lord Howe's fleet fg 
at any rate, on preventing d 
intended relief, and thereby 
ducing/ the unconquered garriſt 
to the neceſſity of a ſurrende 
through the mere failure of at 
munition and proviſions, © Thi 


were wounded. From the gth of afforded" the only ſubject of cot 


Auguſt to the 19th of October, 
the whole number of .non-com- 
miſſoned officers and private men 


lain, amounted to fixty-five only; 


but the wounded; were no leſs 


than 388. Of commiſloned offi- 


lation, and nothing ſeemed to if 
ſo ardently wiſhed for as the ani 
val of the Engliſh fleet; an eve 
which, it was held out, won 
afford an happy opportunity, k 
converting all paſt diſgrace int 


cers, twelve: were in that time an augmentation of preſent glory; 


wounded, of whom a captain and 
a lieutenant died. Nor was the 
damage done to he works ſo con- 
ſiderable as to afford any room for 
future appfehenſion; or at all to 
. porn any proportion with the vio- 

ence of the attacks, and the ex- 
ceflive weight of fire they ſuſ- 
tained.” E 


1 


Such was the Gignal aud com- 


lete defenbve victory, obtained 


In the mean time, Lord Hoy 
met with much delay, through 
contrary winds and very uni 

vourable weather, on His way 
Gibraltar; which was render 
exceedingly irkſome, by the u 
xiety and apprehenſions that pre! 
vailed relaùve· to the ſituation af 
things at that ſortreſs, under“ 
knowledge of the menaced attach 
It was not until the fleet had af 


y 4 comparatively handful of rived neat tlie ſcene of action, thil 


braye men, over the combined ef- 
forts and united powers, by ſea 
and by land, of two great, war- 


Uke, and potent nations, who 


this doubt and apprehenſion wen 
removed, by intelhgence receimi 
from the coaſt of Portugal, of thi 
total difcomfiture-of the — 

t lorces, 


„ in their grand aſſault upon 
b glace. Advice Was re- 
4 of waiting, as was expected, 
ncoupter. the Britiſh force, oft 
we St. Mary, (a ſituation which 
d have preſented a fair ſcene 
general action on all ſides) 
taken their tation in the Bay 
Gibraltar, as a meaſure for 
epting the intended ſupply. 

t this critical point of time, a 
lent gale of wind in the Straits, 
the combined fleets at Al- 
ins into the greateſt diſor- 
and expoſed them to no ſmall 
ger. This happened on the 
ht of the 20th of October, and 
ng the courſe of the ſtorm, 
<< damagewas done. One ſhip 
te line was driven aſhore near 
wifes z- two more were driven 
beaſtward into the Mediter- 
others loſt maſts or bow- 
d and many ſuffered more or 
mage. The St. Michael, 
we Spaniſn ſhip of 72 guns, 
driven acroſs the bay, under 
works of Gibraltar; where the 
of the- batteries increaſing the 
or and confuſion on board, ſhe 
Laground, and was taken by 
Mots of the garriſon ; her com- 


* with 650 ſeamen and ſol- 
„ became priſoners of war, 
enemy, upon diſcovering the 
of the St. Michael, began, 
continued for ſeveral days, a 
IK futious fire upon the fortreſs, 
MOwngiatthe ſame time an in- 
ne number of ſhells at the St. 
ſchael, in che hope of deftroy- 
p ber as. ſhe lay aſhore. This 
„ however,” produced no other 
*, than ſome ſmall Joſs of 
4 rn to thoſe 
were employed in getting 
7 NK. yed in getting off 


Wer, Admiral Don Juan Mo- 


ſafety 
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the St. Michael; Which was, hows 
ever, done in three or four-day: 
without any other to the 
ſtri p than chat he recewed from 
the ſtorm or the ground; and that, 
excepting the lois of a maſt, was 
in no degree eſlential. | 

Onche moraing that 
ſucceeded the — OR. 11th, 
the Britiſh fleet (which had ſelt 
it, but without loſs or damage) 
entered the ſtraits mouth, in a 
cloſe line of battle a-head; and 
about an hour after night, the 
van arriving off the Bay of Gib- 
raltar, a moſt favourable opportu- 
nity was afforded to the Roxe-ſhips 
of reaching their deſtined ancho- 
rage, without any moleſtation from 
the enemy; but through ſome in- 
attention of the captains to the 
peculiar circumſtances of the na- 
vigation laid down in their in- 
ſtructions, only four of the thirty. 
one ſail which accompanied -the 
fleet effected their purpoſe, The 
reſt, having miſied the bay, were 
driven threugh the {traits iato the 
Mediterranean during the night, 
and were no ſmall encumbrance to 
the fleet in its ſubſequent opera- 
tions. n 6 

While Lord Howe was collect- 
ing his convoy in the Mediterra- 
nean, and preparing to eſcort them 
back to the rock, the enemy were 
under no ſmall anxiety for the 
of the two-line of battle 
lips, which had been driven from 


.Algeziras out of the ſtraits on the 


night of the ſtorm. To recover 
theſe, and in the hope of inter- 
cepting, or preventing the return 
of the ſtore- ſhips, the combined 
fleets ſailed from Algeziras on the 
13th, their force being now lel- 
ſened, by three diſabled ſhips 
which they were obliged to leave 

[*2] behind, 
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behind, by the St. Michael, taken, veral others had joined hag 
und by the abſence of two others. in the night. Upon this acc 
b>v2Phe Brtriſſrfleet was a- breaſt of the wind happening to becom 
FPungurbla, à large port towou ly- vourable, the Heet ' proceedyl 
Aug between Malaga and Gibral- order of battle towards the uu 
'tar hem advice Was received of of the ſtraits, and paſty eiphy 
"the approach of the enemy. Upon of the convoy fafe to Gibn 
this intelligence; while the fleet Bay. By the 18th the veſſch 
us eloſing, #nd forming a line of der the convoy of the Buffalo 
battle, the Buffalo, of 69 guns, ing rejeined the fleet, were g 
was detached with thoſe ftore-ſhips into Gibraltar; two regime 
eh Rad yet been collected, to which were on board che faigs 
dhe Zafarine iſlands, which fie war and frigates, were lik 
- bpbn'the coaſt of Barbary, about landed; and a ſcarcity of. ang 
*Axty leagues above Gibraltar. nition in the garrifon, which t 
Phe Panther, of the ſame force, not to have been provided for 
being left in the Bay of Gibraltar, remedied by Lord Howe's ſend 
Wr the protection, as they arriv- in a ſupply of 1500 barrels of pt 
ed of 1 orerſhips, Lord Howe's der from the fleet. _ 
force no only mounted to thirty- © During the performance of 


tho fail of the line. - eſſential ſervices, the combi 
About ſan-ſer;” the enemy were fleets of the enemy never 
deferied in great force, at about eame in ſight; but at the break 
fix ſeugues diſtance, in line of day, on the igth, the Britiſh 


battle, With a ſtrong wind full in being then in the entrance oft 
their" favour, and bearing directly gut, and encloſed between then 
down upon the Engliſh fleet. They polite points of Europa and Cel 
amounted in number to fixty-four they appeared, at no great d 
fail, of which 'forty- nine were tance, to the north-eaſt, 
ſquare= rigged, and about forty. Britiſh commander ' ſaw that 
wo ſeemed io be ef the line, in- would be the higheft imprudens 
cluding ſeveral very large three and raſhnefs to hazard an a0 
deckers. About nine o'clock, in the gut. There was not ſul 
advice was received from the ad- cient room for forming the fine 
vanced frigates, that the enemy battle; much 1efs for the evols 
hid hauled their wind and bore tious which might be neceſ ! 
uf; and at two in the morning, the courſe of an engagement. Ti 
that they had tacked, By day- danger eriſing in ſuch circuit 
Iighbt, they were perceired cloſe ſtances from the vicinity df th 
in With the land, and àtzibeh a enemy's contts; was not an obpl 
diftance'as not to be viſible from of leſs confideration than tbeit f. 
the deck. It would ſeem, that riority in number and ſorct⸗ 
daring that time they had reco- The wind blew full from the lie, 
vered the to miſſing ſhips.” diterranean, and was of courſe ei- 
It was diſcovered in the morn- tirely in their favour; and, be. 
ing, thar ſeveral of the tranſports ſides all the advantages to be de 
had not = with the Buffalo on rived from friendly ſhores, 2nd 
the preceding evening, and that ſe. ſuch a perfect knowledge of 
424 2 «4 —— * 8 4 l Sl g 10 
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— par ey convett into bene. ſelves till they were within a;near 
b. all che, dangers. o b the ſtraits, diſtance, , threw, 1916, well: timed, 
ea bad. in <ale of particular da- fo heavy, and ſo admirahlꝝ diract: 
age, or general mis fortune, ex - ed a fire upon them, and. ch Way 
be ports at hand. on all fides ſypporied with ſuch ſpicit. and. ef- 
1 their relief ox protection z while fect, that the ENEMY were 

e ſhips, in caſe of aur thrown inzo exigdent.contuon, and 
% erable damage, Which was a their leading ſhips ſuffered ſome 


nſequence-.t0..be conſidered. as 
avoidable with reſpect to ſome 
other, had no friendly port to 
re to for relief or ſhelter. 
„In theſe circum- 
b 20D." dance, Lord Howe 
raſſed the ſtraits into the Atlan- 
and was followed by the ene- 
„On the following morning, 
ey were perceived, at about hve 
arves diſtance:towindward. The 
lid fleet formed in order of 
le to leeward, to receive them 
} theenemy had ĩt in their power, 
wap the greater part of the 
to have choſen their time of 
Pon as well as their diſtance. 
tlun-ſet, they an a canno- 
ſe on the van and rear of the 
tih fleet; but generally at ſuch 
liltance as to produce little ef- 
d; tho fire being occaſionally 
tuned by, different ſhips as they 
times approached within reach. 
ls firing was held in ſuch con- 
apt by Lord Howe, that he did 
t geturn a ſingle ſhot from his 
n hip, the victory, although 
was fired at by ſeveral, and at 
e time by three ſhips. 

The enemy, however, percciv- 
a part-of- che rear a good deal 
parated from the reſt, made a 
der attempt upon that diviſion. 
ne French and Spaniſh admirals, 
de Guichen, and Don Cordo- 


el the attack upon the ſepa- 


conſiderable apparent damage. 
Don Cordova, in particular, was 
thrown all a-back; and the enemy 
hauling their wind, gave up the 
object entirely; the cannonade 
ended about ten o' clock, and the 
combined fleets being at à conſi- 
derable diſtance in the morning, 
and, to appearance, on their. re- 
turn to Cadiz, Lord Howe — 
ceeded on his way to England. 
This diſtant fire, as uſual, and 
as all that was intended by it, 
exceptiug merely to ſave appear- 
ances, did a good deal of damage 
to the yards and rigging of ſeveral 
of the Engliſh ſhips, ſo that if 
Lord Howe had even been diſpoſ- 
ed to purſue the enemy on the 
following morning, he could not 
have ſo — but that, undoubt- 
edly, neither was, nor ought to 
have been any part of his object. 
The meaſure of mere fighting, 
without any adequate object in 
view, can never be adopted by any 
wiſe commander, either by ſea or 
by land. The great ſervice of ro- 
lieving Gibraltar was, in the face 
of all Europe, moſt happily and 
gloriouſly performed, under ſuch 
circumſtances of inferiority in 
force, as not only fully to ſup- 
port, but highly to exalt, our na- 
val renown, and the honour of the 
Britiſh flag. It was evident, 
through the whole courſe of the 
| proceed 
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W 2 the tombiibs 
great a ſu 
thy e ed, had not 220 


ſmalleſt intention 
ee eneral action; 
8 might be to 
ER 8 my. in ter? to main- 
rance, and how- 

ever pounce T4 they were to profit 
of any. advantage that might be 
Ke The Britiſh” comman- 


2 


neither of which, or at lead i 


der; beſides, had other impe F 
ſervices ill to ide for, 1 
detached eight Thips of the 1; 
to the Weſt. Indies, and fy to the 
coaſts of Ireland, on his way home; 


former, could probably have bee 
done, if à forced action, (and 
which from its nature could not by 
decrfive) had taken place, 


CHRONICL 


— 
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Peterſburgh, Det. 28, 1781. 
N conſequence of the reſolution 
of the Empreſs; our auguſt So- 
reign, reſpecting the augmen- 
tion of her marine, orders have 
1 iſſued for building 12 ſhips 
the line at Cherſon, and eight 
ters, three-deckers, here . 
b unngement, our marine will 
yount to 42 ſhips of the line for 
e Baltic, and 12 of tlie line for 
Black Sea, excluſive of fri- 
ts, gallies, bomb- veſſels, and 
er armed ſhips. : 
Dantzig, Fan. 1, 1782. The 
al number of veſſels arrived 
e during the year 1781, is 
, among which not one under 
uch colours; and the number of 
de which have ſailed from this 
n during the ſame period, is 
1; among the former 42 came 
m Holland, and among the 
ter 30 were deſtined for that 
public. | 
Moſt of the Dantzig veſſels have 
1 employed in carrying ſhip- 
ding timber to England, and 
Fe had very high freights ; but 
Al the neutral powers are at 
b time building trading veſſels, 
* thought the freights will be 
Fer this year than laſt. 


During laſt year, there have 


ot, XXV. 


bly; amine bers Go Med 


4067 laſts of wheat, and 5606 
laſts of rye, which is very dif- 
ferent from former years, when 
the average importation of thoſe 
grains uled to be 40,000 laſts. 

e have at preſent, in our ware- 


houſes, about 5000 laſts of corn, 


and 3500 laſts of rye. 

Oe trade, in ten. 1s much 
diminiſhed ; and if our navi 
tion, and the ſale of ſhip-build- 
ing timber, did not bring us 


ſome advantages, many here would 


be in actual want. 5 
4, _ The fleet commanded by 
34. Don Louis de Cordova, con- 
ſiſting of 40 ſhips of the line, g 
frigates, with 70 tranſports, hav- 
ing 4000 troops on board, ſailed 
from Cadiz on a ſecret expedition. 
Milan, 18th. We have received 
here the ordinances of the Empe- 
ror, for the ſuppreſſion of ſome 
religious orders of both ſexes, the 
individuals of which lead a mere 
contemplative life, without being 
of any ſervice to the public. 
| The Vienna Gazette of 


19th. this day's date contains the 


following notification: 

Notice is hereby given to all 
thoſe who have hitherto kept out 
of their country on account of the 


religion they profeſs, that his 


Majefty pardons them, on condi- 
N} : 


tion. 
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A cartel ſhip, wi 
26th. French 8 on br 
part of the regiments of Acqui, 
taine and Soifloin, which Wers 
taken by Admiral Kempenfelt u 
clearing Mount Batten, in Ply. 
mouth Road, fell to leew 
miſſed ſtays, and drove upon thy 
reef of rocks at the eaſt end of it 
The podr unfortunate priſoner 
who were but a minute befyn 
huzzaing in the higheſt ſpiriy 
deep 


tion that they return in the courſe 
of the year 1782, promiſing that 
they ſhall enjoy the ſame benefits 
as thoſe who, on account of reli- 
gion, had quitted the place of 
their birth, and taken up their 
abode in other provinces belong- 
ing to his ſaid Majeſty.” 
oth The Marquis Fayette 
and Viſcount Noaille ar- 
rived at Paris from their ſtations 
in North America. 
' "St, Fames's, 25th. The Baron 
de Kutzleben had a private audi- 
ence of his Majeſty, to deliver a 
new letter of credence, giving him 


were now ſunk in the 
diſtreſs ; many of them wringy 
their hands as if on the point 
periſhing. Some that could ſx 


the character of Miniſter Plenipo- 
_  tentiary from his Serene Highneſs 
the Landgrave of Heſſe Calfel.— 
He had afterwards a 
dience of her Majeſty. 
Came on in the court of king's 
bench, the important queſtion be- 
tween the captors of the iſland of 
St. Euſtatius and the Britiſh claim- 
ants of property in that iſland, 
Whether their claims ſhould be 
determined in the court of admi- 
ralty, or whether the court of 
king's bench ſhould prohibit that 
juriſdiction from proceeding in the 
ſaits inſtituted in the admiralty, 


private au- 


and leave the claimants to purſue 


their remedy againſt Sir G. Rod- 
ney and Gen. Vaughan in the 
courts of common law. This 
| qpction drew the attention of the 

rſt gentlemen of the profeſſion of 
the law, and was maintained with 
equal ability on both fides ; but 
was at length determined in favour 
of the admiralty courts by Earl 
Mansfield. His lordſhip ſaid, 
that the Engliſh language could 
not ſtate in clearer terms than the 
legiſlature ſaid and underftood, 
that the juriſdiction was in the 
agnuralty, * © 


reached the boats that had pute 
to their aſſiſtance. Six boys of 
out the yaul, and attempted 
reach the ſhore, but were daft 


© againſt a reck, and the boat 


ſtantly ſtaveU ; the next waveth 
ſucceeded caſt the lads on 
ſhore, who found means to 

up the rocks, and were ſav 
A cutter that attended the car 
got out all the boats, and, m 
the aſſiſtance that inſtantly cu 
from the ſhore, took almoſt ew 
man on board, not more than 
or three being miſſing, who1 
was ſuppoſed in the hurry | 
ſlipped between the boats. 

h The long pending 2 
_=_ important cauſe betyrt 
Mr. Diſney Ffytche and the! 
ſhop of London had a Ceci 
hearing before Lord -Lougi 
rough, who pronounced the t 
fion in favour of Mr. Ffyick 
laying it down as a principle 
only affecting the iſſue of this p# 
ticular caſe, but of general 
ration—a doctrine founded on 
immoveable baſis of the law of 
land That bonds of genen 
reſignation were not illegal, ® 
that of courle a biſhop 1 


— 


7 


- * 
o 


fuk on, this" Elea, the inftira- 


J 24s Bedabce of iy clerk 
bn into. DEneNCe „t any cler 
na Wa preſent by the para. 
equi. An Amefican ſhi arrived 
wer t. , Oftend reports, that con- 
= es took a reſolution towards the 


ud of: Wenke ae ro fotbid 


vas e 5 oort4tion” of all goods and 
n e Gr "the growth cr 
of it nanu fackure of Great Britain and 
* ; dependencies,” on pain. of con- 
clo on in .caſe; fuch goods and 
f auen are found in their domi- 
cope ons, or within three leagues of 
1 de coaſt, and being intended for 


hat country, except they are 
ken in prizes, and lawfully con- 
lemned. This important reſolu- 
jon is to. take place the 1ſt of 
lay, 1782. . TY 
itn meeting of the livery of 
the city of London, in common- 
all "Smbled, this day, the Tight 
Imourable the lord mayor re- 
parted the anſwer given by his 
majeſty to the ſherilts of this city, 
petting the preſenting the ad- 
els, remonſtrance, and petition, 
reed to at the laſt common-hall; 
alſo a letter from the Earl of Hert- 
bord, addreſſed to him, and his 
ordihips anſwer to the faid letter, 
Reſolved, That the thanks of 
lis common-hall be given to the 
ord mayor, for the ſpirit and 
propriety '6f his conduct on this 
decahon, | 
Reſolved,” That whoever ad- 
nled the king to deviate from the 
xcuſtomed mode, admitted by his 
majeſty, of receiving the livery 
df London, fitting on his throne, 
an enemy to the rights and pri- 
Filees of the citizens of this great 
Capital of the Britiſh empire. 
Reſolved, That the unequal re- 
preſentation of the people, the 
barrupt Rate of parliament, and 


CHER ONE & £. HA fi5 


— — — 


the peryeition' theteof, "from "its 
original eee Kage Hook che 
principal cauf f 


* 


| the unjuſt wa 
with America, of the con{equen! 
diſmemberment of the. Britiſh ex 
Pire, and of every grievance < 
Reſolved, That theſe grievances 


can never be remoyed, until the 


4 


right of the people t their pil 
i 


1 


ſtitutional ſhare in the En 
vernment ſhall be re- eſtabli 
br a fair and equal repreſentation 
in parliament, and a, frequent 
eleckion of their repreſentatives, 
according to ancient uſage. , 
"| Reſolved, That for the purpoſe 
of obtaining a reſtoration of theſe 
rights, a committee of the livery 
of London be appointed. 
. Reſolved, That the committee 
appointed the 1oth of February, 
1780, by. the common council of 
his city, to correſpond. and con- 
fer with the committees of other 
counties, &c, proved themſelves 
firm friends to Ke ae 
RKReſolved, That the following 
gentlemen be the committee of the 
livery of London now appointed, 
to correſpond with the committees 
of the ſeveral counties, cities, &c. 
of the kingdom, viz. Wm. Plo- 
mer, Eſq. Lord Mayor, Braſs 
Crolby, Eſq. Fred. Bull, Eſq. J. 
Townſhend, Eſq. John Wilkes, 
Eſq. John Sawbridge, Eſg. Sir 
Watkin Lewes, Nath. Newnham, 
Eſq. Tho. Sainſbury, Eſq. Wm. 
Crichton, Eſq. Barnard Turner, 
Eſq. Mr. Wm. Hurford, Samuel 
Vaughan, Eſq. Tho. Scott, Eſq. 
Wm. Pickett, Eſq. Joſiah Dorn- 
ford, Eſq. Ms. Samuel Thorp, 
Mr. John Pinhorn, Mr. John 
Withers, Mr. George Bodley, 
Mr. Tho. Skinner, Mr. George 
Bellas, Mr. A. Facer Kemp, Mr. 
[N] 2 James 
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irs Sharp, g Howe, lg. for ſo readily comp lying with the 


Cha. Lincoln, Mr. Wm. Pre 
John Jacobs, Eſq. Mr. Ro- 
bert Holder, Mr. Laurence Hol- 


ker, M. Dep. Lake Young, Mr. 
Mr. Dep. 


m. Denham, Jun. 
eremiah Percy, Mr. Wm. An- 
derſon, Mr. Nicholas Forſter, and 
Mr. Wm. Falkener. 


Reſolved, That 115 faid” com- 
mittee do tele the moſt effectual 


methods for obtaining a more 
pane repreſentation of the people 
arliament,” and 2 frequent 
jon of the repreſentatives, ac- 
cording to ancient uſage, and for 
theſe purpoſes do confer and cor- 
0 with” other committees 
thron hout the kingdom. 

" Refolved, That the common- 
1 of this city be requeſted to 
grant the uſe of the new common- 
council room tb the ſaid com- 


mittee, for the _purpdſe of their * 


cecaſiona! meeting therein; and 
that the lord mayor be deſired to 
communicate this requeſt to the 


common council at their K#rft 


1 * ts 


meet) 

Reschen, That the ſaid com- 
mittee be directed to meet in 
Gnildhall for their deliberations, 
and that Mr. town ers 06 at- 
tend them. 

The lord mayor having! pre- 
ſented a paper, Whieh his lord. 
ſhip informed the meeting had 
been delivered to him this morn- 
ing, 1 to be à proteſt 
againſt the legality of this meet- 
ing, the ſame was read; and a 
motion being made, and Queſtion 
being put, that the fame be en- 
tere in the records of this city, it 

ſſed in the negative. 


5 Reſolved, Thar the thanks of 


this commoen-hall be given to the 
Tight honourable the lord OT 


© +* a4 


requeſt of the livery in calling 
meetin 7 for bis im 15 
omdugt dur the courſe 
whole bee | on the 
RI Y 


Feb. 1. The. Biere proteſ, 
relative to the common-hall, ku 
yeſterday, was previouſly tet 

to the lord mayor at the manſg} 
rg by the c bo 
names are ſubſcribed : 

To the Right Hon. William Plong, 
| E. Lord Mayor. 
15 . My Lord. 

At nerd and reſp 
able meetin of the livery, M 
the 29th of anuary, 1782, 2tth 
H alf-Moon Tavern, f in Cheapſch 
for the purpoſe of conſidering it 
9 of a commons hall, 9 

ned by your lordſhip's preceꝶ 
to be delle on [Thurſday ne 

For the Fark rpo ſe of receiving i 
report of entlemen appoint 

ge ts . "addreſs, dene 

See and petition, to his m 

jeſty, agreed upon at the laſt con 

mon- hall, and to conſider whit 
farther ſteps are neceſſary. to be 
taken, on the preſent alarming 
and critical ſituation of om 


kingdom”: 


t was the unanimous 0h. 
nion of the very. preſent, Thu 
the purpoſes for Which the ſal 
common-hall is directed to it 
called, are not legal, and do d 
concern this city in | its corporatt 
capacity: 

„ That 'a cbmmittee be 1 


pointed to draw up and deliveri 


proteſt to your lordſhip againſt the 
meeting or aſſembling of ſach 4 
common-hall; and that the fad 
committee do requeſt that ſuch 
proteſt may be read at the holding 


of the ſaid common-hall, and en- 


tend 


| 


* 


n R G N71 * L F. lip 
dbl record in the city books, SHERIPFTS appaiited by his 


£4 C4 2 * 
And a committee was ordeted 


ito ! f N X ' 
hi we the ſaid com- 


bitte, and*Whoſe names are here-, 


"to ſub{ribed, do, in purſuance 
if rhe above authority, accord. 
ngly proteſt to , your lordſhi A 
int the holding of the ſaid in. 
ale common-hall, lor the tea” 
vas before mentioned. © 
« And in cafe your lordſhip 
ball, notwithſtanding, think fir 
g hold the ſaid common- hall, we 
Iimbly requeſt that your lordſhip 
il permit, and order the aboye 
roceedings, and this proteſt, to 
„e read on the buſtings, at the 
ine of the holding of the ſaid 
ommon- hall, and to be entere 
M record on the city books. We 
x, my lord, your lordſhip's moſt 
ecken humble ſervants, - 
Haniel Leckey, liner. 
o Merry, Draper. | | 
tomas Wellings, Needle-mater. 
Thomas. T'omlins, Scrivener. 
Thomas Evans, Armouren and 


burg Bevern. All his poſſeſ- 
Jos, which were very conſide- 
able, devolve to bis brother Duke 
tarles, the only remaining branch 
KBevern” ©, iS Ma #4 
At Darlington, in the biſhop- 
& of Durham, J. Nicholls, a 
n 


- 
* 


Terr. * 


FEBRUARY. 
At che court at St. James's, 


\-, Preſent the kiny's moſt excet- 
ent majeſty in council. 


re 


d . Henbury, Eſg. 


Culham, Eſq. 


majeſty in ebunell for the year 
WW oTT\=s 
Ber hire. Poſtponed, ' _.. 
edfordihire. Robert Thornton, 
of Moggerbanger, Ef. 
Backs. e Jacques of Tick- 
. ford Park, KM. 1 
Cumberland.” W, Dacre, of Kirk. 
Miete, EQ; TTY 
Cheſhire, Sir P. Warburton, of 
. Warburton, Bart. 1. 
Camb. & Hunt. Henry Poynter 
Standly, of. Little Paxton, Eſq. 
Cornwall, John Coryton, of Cro- 
r 
Devonſhire. Sir John W. Pole, 
of Shure, Bart. 
Dorſetſhire. W. Churchill, of 


Derbyſhire. Richard Loe, of 
eee Rig. 1 1: 5. 597; 
Effex. Wm. Dalby, of Waltham 
. ow, Eſq. fs nl 
Glouceſterſhire. |, Charles Hay- 
ward, of Quedgley, :Eſq: 
Hertfordſhire. John Michie, of 

North Mimms, Ef. 
Herefordſhire. Francis Wm. Tho. 
Bridges of Tibberton, Eſq. 
ent. Samuel Boys, of Hawk- 
hurſt, Eſq. es 
Leiceſterſhire. Sir John Palmer, 
of Carlton Curlieu, Bart. 
Linculnſhire. William Pennyman, 
of Lutle Ponton, Eſq. 
Monmouthſhire. Poſtponed. 
Northumberland. Calverle 
wicke, cf Clofe Houſe, Eſa. 1 
Northamptonſhire. Henry Saw. 
bridge, of Daventry, Eſq. © 
Norfolk. Henry Lee Warner, of 
Walfingham, Eſq. | 


Be. 


© Nottinghamſhire... , John Litch- 


field, of Mansfield, Eſg. 
Oxfordſhire. Wm, Phillips, of 


[N] 3 Rut. 


L 98] | 
5 Bir pode 8 
ire. Kd, 5. loot of bi. 


"4 es lieland, of 
5 5308 Teile, oe 


Ty 


Syfp . "Middleton, of 


88 f eh 1 gs ah, 


la: is  IxP 
Stare 55 Rats Ficches, ., of 
A Fes vr 
: Moba, Bt: 


Warwickfh 
8 


Bev, 


Tar 4. F. 
ae T { Fe 
| 5 ee 


ef + 


orceſte 
Y of e 


W I Fr 16 
Lee F | Sir John —_ 


ipley, Far 
Sauth Was, rp 
"gan, 3%; iq, 
Karmeri, 5 pi Totgan, © - 7 
marthen, 


Cardigan. . of = 2 


Mead, EI g. 
10 gan. 1 warten 


albot, 6f Margam, Eſq. 


eh, Ft Vapghan dend of 
Bagger e Pavan,” „of 
* Skunlafs, -E 5 
North Wales e Morgan 
Gere err;es 7 Tay i 47 
arnar v char . 0 
Tech Ec. 0 


Denbigh. * The Flow. Chia, kü 
Flint. 18 Hon. "Th homas rl. 


Nate 1 * 1 1 

erioneth. W. Hum reys, 0 

5 r , Eg, " 

Henry Tracy, 
of Maeſmawr, Elg. | 


Willi ee, "of tha 


Rawles,, of ingorſ, 


| ber Pans. 


mous opinion of 
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The caſe of Hev 
Hans at the Old 500 f a 
gery, and under a ſpecial verdia, 
7 0 e ſor the determina 
th 8, 1 ve de. Ras, berg 
0 efare them, and the 1; 
Kerled gn chat ſubjed.— 
Tt Late was Arie this: he 
Lo a bill of exchange, i 
Gere. B. Marat, td f 
that his name was NM. Carty, uf 
that the indorſement WAS. in bi 
Mn hang rele nd n, the yi 
ap, ing the jury fou 
| 9 in 5 Was no 4 
1 1 5 
ff Y.z, t, fo lowed. of 2 
2. indogſement was m 
K t e of: 8 
whether. N N 
rler, rough £ Ju 
RD, hs: 120 11 orgen 
he judges... 0 Notermined | 


the negatiy hat the mar) 
Itfe 1s Bel b gh remains to be 
tried. for. a con Piracy, in havin 
thers, pretended! bagking-houſs 
2th and n with r 
y the Hampden, packe 
255 WE 71 arrived. at, Falmoud 
Fa: 

niſh fleet, c ting of 
ie battle Hipe, and ſever 
St. Vincent” The. packet, & 
Fr. 20, rk a Porth 
tained by . Mah fleet fork 
veral days, in order to preveh 
Lord Mansfield gave the una. 
afl ch the judges a 

of the high court of admiralij, x. 
ſative to the captures made on 


wh. up, in go 2 0 with dien 
a defraud. 

mY adyice i 18 ręcefvedl 

frig ales, being cruizing off Cape 

gueze ſhip, had been & 
her giving intelli —_ 

the, ken from the adjudication 

land on the 2d of ebruery, , 7 


3 undder the command 


Lk ial Sir George Rodney 
75 2 Vaughan, at St. Eu- 
nä, as, when the judgment and 
an cinen of the admiralty were 
berg ußrmed; and the rule ſet aſide, 
eher judgment was diſcharged. 

Q.- 9 2 purſer of the Bel- 
$: be th. mont Eaſt-Indiaman arrived 
„ 1 the Eaſt India houſe, with ny 
| (ad vs of the above ſhip being ſafe 


rived at Plymouth on Saturday 
+ He brought the following 


= that they ſailed from St. 
"ug ena the 2d of November, in 
pana with the Prime, under 
td 


onvoy of Commodore r 


our zuadron. Soon after they failed, 
- 1 W-jeral heavy gales of wind came 
e 18 n, which 12 for ſix weeks; 
achat on the 23d of January 


ey parted company. Several of 
ie ommodore's ſhips were much 


A bomb-ketch of Com- 
*.. modore Johnſton's ſquadron, 
med at Plymouth, brings in- 
mation of the Hannibal having 
zptured two of Monſ. Vaudreuil's 
tranſports, one of them carrying 
: guns, and deeply laden with 
ores, , | "FIR 
xtra of a letter from Ter/ey, 

at F820. .- * 

% A flag of truce arrived here 
laſt week with ſome ranſomers, 
and a young lady, who about 20 
years fince was ſent to France for 
ter education, but was ſhut up in 
a convent, Her mother had fre- 
quent aſſurances of her death, and 
certificates from the holy fathers, 
and went into mourning for her; 
but about two years ſince was ſur- 
priſed to receive a letter from her 
child, inf6rming her of her fitua- 


c HRO NICI. E. 


| hired a veſſel, and came over. 


tion, and of her long meditated . 
eſcape, which ſhe had never been 


1199 
able to effect. At length ſhe 
found a method of getting away, 


Her mother had paid for her fu- 
neral about ſixteen years ago to a 
3 merchant who ſupported 
her when at ſchool. Her name is 
Du Merick ; ſhe has a brother, a 
lieutenant in our ſervice, and a 
2 who commands his Maje- 
ſty's ſnip Repulſe, of 64 guns. 
This 145 = lord —— held 
the ſeſſion at Guildhall, when the 
attorneys concerned for the ſeveral . 
plaintifs who ſued the city for 
the damages ſuſtained. by the.tu- 
mults in June, 1780, claimed; on 
behalf of their employers, the 
ſums due; and the court made an 
order to pay 27,000l.. which had 
been collected, amongſt the dif- 
ferent plaintiffs, and that the fu- 
ture collections ſhould be reſpon- 
ſible for the ſum of 400l. which 
fill remains due to thoſe verdicts. 
gh. This being the day ap- 
inted for a ſolemn faſt, 
the ſame was obſerved at court; 
their majeſties attended divine ſer- 
vice at the chapel- royal, and heard 
a ſermon preached by the Rev. Dr. 
Kaye, ſub- almoner. , 
The Bp. of Worceſter preached 
a ſermon on the ſame occaſion in 
Weſtminſter - abbey, before the 
lord chancellor, five temporal and 
ten ſpiritual lords, and took his 
diſcourſe from the 5th chapter of f 
Jeremiah, verſe/25. As did the 
Rev. Dr. Dampier before the 
ſpeaker and ſeveral members of 
the houſe of commons, at St. Mar- 
garet's church, from the 18th 
chapter of Ezek. ver. 30. 
h. Extra of a letter from 
5 Dublin, Feb. 7. 
«« Yeſterday afternoon the whole 
city was thrown into the greateſt 
[N] 4 conſter· 


I2t 


* 
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conſternation, by a ve fatal ac- Guildhall, a cauſe of genen 
cident which N in the . cern.—A merchant of mn 
Grove om of the Muſic-hall, in brought an action againg , % 
| Fiſhamble-freet. A meeting was - chant of this city, for the . 
held, there of the corporation of of the amount of three bill; of 6 
4 tioners,. cutlers, &c. to con- chan giwen by the defendant 7 

fider of -a proper perſon to repre- tea fold by the plaintiff, dd 
ſent this gzry in the room of the Jivered at Oſtend to the deſendu 
| late Dr. Clements, The meeting order: the defence was, tha 
| was: very numeroms, and in the tea never came to the defendayp 
[1 midit of ſome of the ſpeeches the hand, but was ſeized as run go 
floor pnhappily gave way, and therefore the plaintiff was lull 
ll 

| 

| 


fell with more chan four hundred to the loſs : the defendant ww 
2 above twenty feet, on ſe- upon two other points of ly 
Veral others who were below. The namely, that the plaintiff a 
confufon occaſioned by this ſur- not apply for juſtice, as the of 

priſe was inexprefiible, and the ſelling the tea was a fraud t 
Fhrieks and groans of the nume- the revenue; alſo, that if they 
. yous perſons wounded were heard had actually been delivered, 4 
| throughout the. whole neighbour- plaintiff was not entitled toy 
ot. . - © cover. The noble judge, in 
„ Amongft twenty-one unfor- — to the jury, remarked, i 

tunate perſons hurt are the three Fluſhing and Oſtend were then 
candidates, Mr. Hartley, Mr. famous ports for ſmuggling. 
Pemberton, and Alderman War- the jury conſidered the tea to 
ren, wounded, but pot dange- fold for the purpoſe of bei 
rouſly.. Sir Edward . ſmuggled to England, they wa 
collar-bone broke, &e.? ũ find Pot the defendant. Het 
On Saturday a queſtion of con- ſerved, that the Eaft-India hip 
ſequence, relative tothe Angleſea were the only bottoms of convey 
militia, - was brought before the ance of tea to England: befide 
court of king's bench, by way of it was proved, that the plaini 
mandamus, to declare the com- kept boats and horſes to com 


miſſions of the major and captains tea to the coaſt of England, TI d 
ſerving- in that militia void. It jury found for the detendant, wi|iſſ! | 
Appeated, that four volunteer com- thereby made the notes void. ee 
Panies raiſed in Ireland as regu- At the court at St; James's, W A 
— atteſted for the 401k regi- 15th of February, 1782, ee 
ment, with -Iriſh officers, were ſent the king's moſt excelle Lag 


" added to the! Angleſea militia, © majeſty in council, - * 

without qualifications, in that It is this day ordered by his ms 

' county,: The court, on Mr. Bear- jeſty in council, that an embary 

croſt's ſhowing cauſe againſt the be forthwith laid upon all ſap 

mandamus, made the rule abſo- and veſſels laden, or to be laden 

lute, to declare all their commiſ- in any of the ports of the iſland 

ons void. | of Jerſey, Guernſey, Alderney, 

ien | Yeſterday was tried, be- and Sark, with beef, pork, 
15'Þ- fore the Earl of Mansfield, any ſort of ſalted proviſions ; 2 

in the court of king's hench at that the ſaid embargo do cont 
. { - 


, 


4 remain upon go ſhips and 
| til further order. 
e. W. FawkENER. 
The ſeſſions at the Old 
pbth. Bailey, Which began on 


of & | 
ame 20th, ended, when ten con- 
nas received ſentence of death, 
dat 2. Edward Wilkins for robbing 


Bayſwater, among other things, 
if a draught for 1301; Anthon 

Eleard, for ſtealing from the houſe 
R. Onſlow, Eſq. goods to a con- 
kderzble value; 3 5 hes, 
For pi king the cket | on 
2 —ů * 4 1 
wary from Heſſe Caſſel, of his 
vold watch, as he was alighting 
dom his carriage at the O 

wuſe; Peter Mayhew, for the 
jicked practice of cutting filk in 
te loom; Martin Taylor, for 
ling a box, in which were 200 
plats of tin; Henry Levi, - for 
laing a pair of coach harneſs ; 
ey Cohen, for ſtealing a filk 


1 bing the Cheſter mail; Anne 
eich, for -ſhop lifting ; Jang 
Lee; for a crime of the ſame na- 


ue; John Knowles and John 
lay, for - houſe-breaking ; and 
Wm. Roberts, for ſtealing dowlas 
cotton goods, the property 
Meſſrs. Scott, Harris, &c. in 
Pread-ſtreet; | 
At this ſeſſions two women were 
med for the murder of a man in 
Lagle and Child-alley, *Fleet- 
market, and acquitted. A youn 
gentleman of fortune was likewiſe 
ried for ſtealing two filver ſpoons 


p n the Bedford Head tavern, 
„ viere he with another young gen- 
0 itleman had dined. The ſpoons 


were miſſed, and found in the 
young er boot. 


CHER ON 


ſohn Morant on the highway near 


Crown and Auc 


handkerchief; Wm. Smith, for 


Hon. Earl of Go- 


preſident, and many 


nE [er 


MARC H. 
Friday, March iſt. Being St. 
David's day, the anniverſary of 
the Society of Ancient Britons was 
held, when an excellent ſermon 
was ' preached on the ocenſion at 
St. Andrew's, Holborn; by the 
Lord Biſhop of Bath and Wells. 
After which proceeded to the 
r Tavern, where 
an elegant eutertainment was pro- 
vided. The collection after di 
ner was as follows, vin. 
Collection at church 29 17 0 
His Royal <= anon tba 
Prince of Wales, an 
nual donation '- flog 6 
The Right Hon. Lora 
Bagot, preſident © 50 & © 
Richard Pennant, vice- 0 
preſident 20 0. 0 
Rev. Rob. Carter Chel 
wall, ditto 20 0 © 
Sir Watkin Williams” © = 
Wynne, Bt. annual 
donation — 25 0 0 
Edw. Lovenden, Eſg. 
treaſurer = 21 0 © 
Right Hon. Earl of Ply- — * 
mouth - of ; „ee 
0 


olphin 2] 
Collection at ſeveral ta- 
3 


122". 64 


147. © 0 
Total ' -  F£.459 17 0 
The Right Hon. Lord Vernon, 
gentlemen of 
rank and fortune, ſtewards ſor the 
year enſu ing. 
1 Adm. Office. By letters from 
2d. Commodore Johnſtone, dated 
on board the Diana, at Portſ- 
mouth, Feb. 28th, there is advice 
of his arrival, and that he has 
brought with him from Liſbon, 
4% . zan 
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Lieut. Reid, of the Romney, who 
commanded the Dankbaarheyt, 
one of-the prizes taken in Soldayha 


Bay, with ten others who were 


ſaved ſrom the ſaid prize, They 
report: that the Dankbaarheyt, 


after loſing all her maſts on the 


88th of January; near the Chan- 
nel, had her pumps choaked on 
the 29th; that ſhe gradually filled 


with water ta the upper deck, and 


was on the point of finking on the 
at dark, when they left her 


* In a little boat in a hard gale of 


wind; chat the crew had prepar- 
ed a raft, and taken every precau- 
tion with coolneſs and intrepidity, 
but from all circumſtances there is 
little hope that any of thoſe brave 
men could furvive. The boat 


was obliged to keep right before 
the wind, and after running 80 


miles to the ſouthward, they were 


 aaken up by a Swediſh brig, who, 
for a premium, landed them in the 


Tagus. 


* 0 | 
. © Lord Charles Fitzgerald, of his 
majeſty's ſhap! La Prudente, ac- 


quaints the board of his having 
taken the. Eagle, French ftore- 


' ſhip, bound to the Eaſt Indies, 


laden with naval and military 
FNores. : She ſailed from Breſt on 
the rith inftant, with Count de 
Guichen. . bee 

Captain Inglis, of his majeſty's 
Nip Squirrel, acquaints the board, 
that he has taken the Furet brig, 


of 4 guns and 36 men, quite new, 


An order was iſſned from 


3%; the privy council, for the 


enlargement of Meſſ. Gouverneur 
and Curzon from their conſi ne- 
ment, on condition of their giving 


bail for their appearance, ſimilar 


to that entered into ſome time 


9 
+” & & 


25th of January. In manceuvrin 


ſince by Mr. Laurens, 
rican Ges, | the Any 
4th. Sir Guy Carleton's ch. 
miſſion, appointin g him con. 
mander in chief in America pel. 
ſed the great ſeal,  _ 
The river Clyde 
ro, higher than has i 
known in the memory of man, | 
Glaſgow. the waters reached hu 
way up. = Salt Market. 
Cooper Hall was cas 
12th. tally convicted at Nong 
ham aſſizes for robbing the ny 
of the Newcaſtle bag, His trf 
laſted · between ſeven and eigt 
hours, in which time 52 witnely 
were examined. | 
12th, - The following maleſz 
13 fn. tors were executed at Ty 
burn: Edmund Harris, for be 
glary; John Lucas, for robhj 
on the highway, and ſhootings 
Mr. Ellingham, and woundiy 
him in the back; and John Cale 
man, for robbing Mr. Davans, 
in the footpath leading from Pa 
cras to Kentiſh town. 
th Adm. Office. Capt. Pal 
"T3: the Jupiter acquaints tit 
board that he had captured tie 
Bologne privateer of St. Maloe, 
of 16 carriage guns. She had 
taken nothing. 
The Solebay, Capt. C. H. . 
verett, was unfortunately loſt a 
the ſhallows off Nevis-point on tle 


to avoid three ſhips that were the 
chafing, ſhe. got a-ground. ly C 
that ſituation two of them brougit 


their broad-fides to bear upon 18 
Upon which it was reſolved bie d. 

| . ly py 
quit her, which was done without N force 
the loſs of a man: after whigh it N in 
was ſet on fire and burnt to tit 9.9, 


water's edge. er 
3907 


ins.of Kirkham priory 
ny were blown down by 
+ high wind. When Meſl. 
"cks took a view of them, 1721, 
ey were not very conſiderable. 
Vienna. The Emperor 
ch. is determined to employ 
20,000 florins annpally in the 
lucation of ſoldiers children: of 
0 regiments diſperſed in Germany 
id Hungary, each will receive 


Me le annual ſum of 2000 florins, 
| * hich are to be expended in the 
| tng lucation of 48 boys, whole fa. 
ein er, ſerve in thoſe regiments as 


dierz.— Their education. is to 
eyery ſimple, the object in view 
eing to form good ſubalterns for 
he army; Which they have, fcr 


* log, time, felt the want of. 
bi [he boys thus, inſtructed, are to 
„n ſervice. at eightcen years 


rn SRO 25. &6 | 
* Aan, Qfice. Rear Adm, 
1 Graves of the London ac- 
hunts the admiralty board with 
is. having taken, in his paſſage 
m New York to the Weſt In- 


1 ie, a French ſhip of 300 tons, 
guns, and 319 men, called the 
„ yperieux, from Cadiz to Phila- 


felphia, laden with falt, ſome 
ms, cannon, mixed goods, and 


mec C85, > + th 3 | 
a de Ducheſs of Devon- 
ire gave a grand ball and 
rout, to which a thouſand of the 
t pepple of the kingdom were 
invited. 25 2 
Com. Elliot hoiſted his broad 
pendant on board the Edgar. 
The Coart of Madrid have late 
V pabliched a liſt of their military 
forces now on foot, which they 
ate to amount in the whole 
0 94, 960 effective men. Horſe- 
guards 8400. National infantry, 


3900. Iriſh brigade, 2400. Ita- 
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lian and Swiſs troops, 11, 000. 
Seven regiments Guarda Coſtas, 
7700. K of militia, 
21,600. Sixteen regiments of ca- 
valry, 8400. Dragoons, 6000. 
Fuzileers, 1200. Invalids, 6, 
Detached volunteer corps of Gre- 


nada, Caſtile and Andaluſia, 
8000; - 4 
23 4. Vienna. Pius VI. Sove- 


n reign Roman pontiff, ar- 
rived yeſterday in this capital. 
His imperial majeſty, accompa- 
nied by his royal highneſs the 
Archduke Maximilian, went to 
meet his holineſs through Nau- 
ſtadt to Neukirken, where the firſt 
interview took place. After ſtay- 
ing ſome time at the military aca- 
demy at Neukirken, the holy fa- 
ther went into a coach with the 
emperor, and was received, with 
out the lines by a detachment of 
noble Hungarian and Galician 
guards, who eſcorted him to the 
caſtle, where, in the midſt of an 
innumerable concourſe of people 
of all ranks, forming a line to the 
entrance of the imperial palace, 
his holineſs arrived at half paſt 
three in the afternoon. 12 A111 
On deſcending from the coach 
the holy father was received by 
the Apoſtolic- Nuneio, the mini- 
ſters of ſtate, the privy counſel- 
lors, and chamberlains, and con- 
ducted by his imperial majeſty and 
the Archduke Maximilian through 
the grand apartment to the orato- 
ry of the chapel of the chamber, 
where, in the preſence of the 
whole court, Te Deum was per- 
formed by way of thankſgiving, 
for the happy arrival of his holi- 
neſs, the hoſt being expoſed. Af. 
ter prayers the pope retired to his 
apartment, where the Archduke 
Maximilian repaired in the even- 
ing, 
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ing, and 2 little after bis eminence 
the Cardinal Harzan, who arriv- 
ed from. Rome the ſame day, had 
- an audience of his holineſs 
This day the Rt. Rev. the Ld. 
Bp: of eis, brorher to the lord 
chancellor, was inſtalled Dan 1 
St. Paul's. n 
” "The" envoy ex- 
zotb. traordinary at the yy es 
court has demanded,” on the part 
of the king his maſter, firſt, The 
reſtoration - of the Daniſh - 
taken at St. Euſtatius; and 2 
condly, The merchant ſhips 
which Capt. Schioning was con- 
voying to che Antilles, and which 
ke permitted ſome Engliſh priva- 


teers to make "prizes: of without 
the leaſt . This demand, 
it is 3 not be ſpedily 
adjuſted. 

Dis, Lately, in Eats, after 


a long and painful illneſs, John 


nings, Eiq. groom of the bed- 
| ann H. the Duke of 
Si Jeb ov grandſon. . the late 

2 ” ygaings, and nephew 

arl of Clanrickarde. 1 

1 arr Wiltſhire, - John 
; Iles, aged 13. 

At Bath, aged 9o, Mrs: Sarah 
Palmer, mother to Mr. Palmer, 
of Chapel-farm; on Landfdown. 
She has left iffue, children, grand- 
children, and great grand-chil- 


excellent ſermon' was 


to the tals, went in th 
— — the manſig me 
to St. Bride*s Church, when i 


re: 
the Biſhop of Liticoln. i. — 
The entertainment and balls 
8 manſion-houfe this event 
being Eaſter Monday, was 
moſt ſplendid that has been g 
by the chief magiſtrate for * 
=_ paſt.— The lord chancel 
kes of Richmond, Devonſis 
and Maucheſter; the Mar quit 
of Rockingham and Catrmari 
Lord Howe, Mr. Fox, Mr. Bu 
Gen, Conway, Mr. Townſhen 
bf 3 „ and many cd 
iſtinguiſhed perſonages were 
ſent. The dinner ” amp! 
in the extreme; the decorati 
and confectionaries were rem 


1 
Wi. 


able for taſte and novelty. 


ball was the moſt numerous of u 


for ſome years: it is ſaid that y 


leſs chan 1009 Perſons were pre. 


bat. 

"oe This: morning between 
3% and 10 o' clock ſome _ 
found means' to break into the 
apartments belonging to Wi, 
Brooke, Somerſet- herald, in the 
college of arms, and in the ſpare 
of 20 minutes plundered them d 
plate, linen, wearing apparel, and 
other movables to a confiderahle 
amount, with "which hey gote cler 


dren, 156. She enjoyed a good off. 


ſtate of health till er a few 
days of her danth; 


— — 
AVRIL. 
K. This day the lord niayor, 
* aldermen, and ſheriffs, with. 


cheir ladies, attended by the go- 
vernors of hoſpitals, &c. the city 


ys, and chilgren belonging 


Prince de Gallitein and M. h 
Markof, miniſters from the E 
preſs of Ruſſia, preſented a' me 
morial to the ſtates general i 
cenformity to the mediation fub- 
mitted to her imperial majeſty, fir 
accelerating a finoere reconcilit 
tion between his Britannic m- 
jeſty and their republic. To thi 
memorial was annexed the cop 


of a letter addreſſed to Monf. di. 
molin, 


c HR O NIC. L E. x 


- her imperial majeſty's mi- 
— the Court of London, by 
1. Fox; ſecretary of ſtate to his 
ſritannic majeſty, expreſſive of 
; majeſty's readineſs to enter into 
negociation With their high 
fichüneſſes; and to give imme- 
late orders for an armiſtice, if, on 


bir fide, the lords ſtates general 


age ſuch a meaſure conſonant to 
he end propoſed. To this letter, 
owever, no ſatisfactory anſwer 
ngen 0 

" As Vanſittart, the Glat- 
W. on, and Ld. Mansfield, Eaſt 
damen; arrived at their moor- 
5 in the river Thames from 


MAS. rc rm | TK 27 
Rear Admiral Roſs hoiſted 
Wl. his flag on board the Buffalo 
Portſmouth. | | 
4 Rear Admiral Kempenſelt 
{hoiſted his flag on board the 
A court of common-coun- 
” al was held at Guildhall, at 
lich a motion was made and ſe- 
onded,..that. an humble | addreſs 
preſented to his majeſty, on the 
te change in adminiſtration ; 
lich was agreed to, and a com- 

uttes appointed to draw it up. 
motion was next made and 
tonded,/ that 2000 l. be applied 


giving bounties of 408. to every 


de ſeaman, and 208. to every 


Minary ſeaman, who ſhall, volun- 


nly enter into his majeſty's na- 

;; bot, the inexpediency of this 
dation being clearly demonſtrated, 
te fame was withdrawn. 

The court ordered the uſe of the 
ey. common - council room (or 
wy. other part of. the Guildhall 
ay convenient) to the — 
ponding committee inted at 
de laſt common-hall "— | 


„ - l N 


gp he fix following gen- 
roth. - «tlemen were choſen \ Jang 
tors of the Eaſt India Company in 
the. room of ſix other — 
who went out by rotation. 
Ch. Boddam — 752 
Henry Fletcher 706 
Jacob Wilkinſon = 656 
St. Huthington 634 
W. Devaynes 491 
Nat. Smith — 416 


The following were choſen di- 

rectors of the Bank. n 
Benjamin Winthorp, Eſq. and 

Mr. Boddington. MN 
Comes, Admiral Barrington has 


made a fignal from 'the Britan- 


nia, for all the ſhips to un- 
moor, which they are now per- 
forming, though the wind is at 
the 8. W. and therefore will pre- 
vent their ſailing. The fleet at 
Spithead conſiſts of 19 fail of the 
line, viz. three of 100 guns, four 
of go, ſeven of 74, and five of 64 
guns: they are all coppered, and 
compleat veſſels: Admirals Bar- 
rington and Kempenfelt command 
them. Beſides the ſhips of the 
line, there are five frigates, 
two fireſhips and two cutters, | 
lich. Adm. Barrington, with 
ten. the fleet under his com- 
mand, paſſed by Torbay. Wind 
at E. a 5 : 
Dublin Caſtle. The Duke of 
Portland, who embarked at Holy- 
head laſt night, arrived ſafe in 
this harbour this morning. His 


grace was received at landing by 
the lord mayor, aldermen, ſhe- 


riffs, and commons of the city of 
Dublin. The foot forces in gar- 
riſon lined the ſtreets through 
which his grace, attended by a 
ſquadron of dragoons, proceeded 

; d on 2 'to 
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to the caſtle; and the council 
having met at three o'clock, his 


ace was introduced in form to 


ord” Cartiſles who recetved him 
fitting under the canopy of ſtate 
in the preſence chamber, from 
whence a roceſſion was made to 
the council chamber, where his 
grace's commiſſion was read, and 


the oaths adminiſtered to him: af- 0 
zn. town from Ireland, a 


ter Which, his grace having re- 
ceived the ſword from Lord Car- 
lifle; the great guns in his ma- 
jeſty's Phœnix Park were fired, 
and anſwered by the regiments on 
duty, which were drawn up on 
College- green. His grace then 
repaired to the preſence chamber, 
where he received the compli- 
ments of the nobility, and other 
perſons of diſtinctioun. 
3 Thomas and George 
* Weſton, brothers, two moſt 


notorious villains, who for ſome 
mg have defrauded the country 


various artful contrivances, 


- and who ſome time ago robbed 


the weſtern mail, were at length 
apprehended, and committed this 
day to ſeparate priſons. 18 


19th. ui, Royal Highneſs Prince 
Wm. Henry, the Dukes of Rich- 
mond and Devonſnire, and the 
_ Karl of Shelburn, were declared 
duly elected, and the three laſt 
inveſted accordingly. 1 | 
This day their H. M. M. the 
States General, by the unanimous 
conſent of all the members of their 
confederate republic, took the 
memorable reſolution of acknow- 
ledging the independence of the 
Vnited States of America; and of 
admitting Mr. Adams in quality 
of miniſter. An | 
Arrived: at Plymouth his ma- 


At a chapter of the garter 
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jeſty's ſhip Artois,” with the Ba 
lona; Grand Serpentine; Dac i 
Chartes ; Villa Nova; Pidelie 
Lioneſs; Superb; and two Others 
all prizes taken by Admiral Ia 
rington's ſquadron, laden vil 
troops, military ſtores, Cloathin 
de, and bond eo the Bal f 
* 8 | 


Vord Carliſle artived : 


immediately waited on her mi. 
jeſty at the queen's palace. 
8 Arrived at Portſmowy 
Stn. the Pegafus, a French 7, 
convoy to the tranſports bound i 
the Eaſt Indies. She is copper hat 
tomed, and was taken by th 
Foudroyant, with the loſs of oh 
3 or 4 people wounded, of why 
the Captain (Jervis) was one 
— Aam. Office. Letters ty 
Jin. Vice Admiral Barring 
confirm the capture of the . 
gaſus, and four of the Frend 
tranſports,” viz.” La Fidelitẽ, mi 
178 Fos d fd ſtores on boat 
La Bellone, 147 ditto ; La Lias 
180 ditto; 110 Duc de Chartre 
ſtores and arms. | 
D1e», At Mr. Keate's, fur 
eon, in Parhament-ſtreet, Ed. 
Chartibetlayye: Efq. F. A. S. late 
ly appointed one of the joint { 
cretaries to the treaſury, Tit 
melancholy accident which occs 
fioned this gentleman's death, tod 
its rife from an exceſs of difidenct 
attending his recent appointmei 
The day on which the fatal acc! 
dent happened, he was viſited 
a friend, who remonſtrated wil 
him on the abſurdity of the app 
henſion with which he appear 
to be actuated, and requeſted lis 
to go with him into the park, 
where they would diſcuſs the _— 


— 

eir leiſure. Mr. Cham- 
N romiſed to comply, and 
tended to go up ſtairs for his 
't and cane, but took that op- 
ertunity to throw himſelf out of 
le window, in ſuck à poſition as 
) light upon his head, which pro- 
iced the fracture of which he 
led. He was one of the beſt 
holars'of the age, equally profi- 
nf in erudition and taſte, at 
ce profound in literature, and 
lite, The loſs of ſuch a man 
therefore to be conſidered as a 


wblic loſs. 


— — — _— 


M, A Y. 


The weather was uncom- 
. monly ſevere, not in Eng- 
ad only, but almoſt all over Eu- 
je, At Vienna the froſt con- 
tinaed ſo rigorous, that the vines 
were thought to be materially 
hurt. In Italy ſuch a fall of ſnow 
0 has never been remembered, 
Ih Ruſſia many thouſands have 
penſhed of a ſickneſs owing to the 
rigour of the ſeaſon. In Sweden 
nen and cattle have periſhed for 
want of food. In the Highlands 
of Scotland cattle die, or are kill- 
ed, for want of fodder. In ſhort, 
the ſeverity of the weather has 
been generally felt. 
24, Sir James Marriot made 
© the report of five pirates un- 
der ſentence of death, (among 
whom was Luke Ryan) to his ma- 
ety, when they were all ordered 
execution. | 
A proclamation was this 
day iſlued for granting a free 


zd. 
pardon to all ſmugglers and others 
under proſecution, or liable to pro- 
ſecution, outlawry, in priſon, or 


beyond ſea, for any penalties in- 


5 


C HR ON ICL E. 1 2% 


curred by the illegal practices of 
clandeſtinely running prohibited 
or uncuſtomed goods, who ſhall, 


on or before the firſt day of July 


next, voluntarily enter themſelves. 
as ſailors on board any ſhips be- 
longing to the royal navy, or who 
ſhall procure one fit and able ſea- 
man, and one fit and able land- 
man, as ſubſtitutes to ſerve ſor 
him, her, or them, provided the 
nalty to which ſuch perſons are 
iable does not exceed the ſum of 
5 ool. thoſe above, and under 2o000l. 
to find two fit and able ſeamen and 
two fit and able landmen; and 
thoſe above 2000 l. to find three 
fit and able ſeamen, and three fit 
and able landmen; upon which 
conditions all ſpeciſied offences are 
to be forgiven. Likewiſe his ma- 
jeſty's pardon to all deſerters who 
ſhall ſurrender before the 17th of 


June. 

th Nine fail of Dutch men 
4*2- of war of the line put to ſea 
from the Texel; but on the 11th- 
moſt of them returned. ks 
Admiral Kemp t ſailed 
6 from Spithead, wich 7 ſhips 
of the line and a frigate, on a 
cruize to the weſtward. 

This day the entry on the Jour- 
nals of the houſe of commons of 


.the 17th of February, 1769, im- 


porting, ** that John Wilkes, Efq. 
was judged incapable of fitting in 
that houſe,”* was, on motion, or- 
dered to be expunged, 115 to 47. 
+ Lord Howe, with 12 ſhips 
eh, of the line, ſailed from St. 
Helens, as ſuppoſed to watch the 
motions of the Dutch fleet. 

Six large ſhips, as convoy, 
thought to be part of this fleet, 
was ſeen on the 12th'25 leagues 
off Buchaneſs in Scotland, ſteer- 
ing N. N. E. ſuppoſed to be gbving 

north 


1 


1 \ 


_ to the feaſt of the Sons of 
gy the collection amounted - to 


2. N ho 


/ 
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to 
| counts from 14 that 
6000 French troops, and 4500 
Sardinians, are marching towards 
this IG the latter are com- 
Count Ferſero de Ma- 
2 who is to act as command- 
er in chief, and is charged with 
the orders 'of both courts. This 


officer is to ſummon the ſeditious 


and ,to re- 


to re · eſtabliſ order, 
lan with 


ceive the © legiſlative 
which he 1 is d. 


will be granted. If the plan is 
agreed to, it is to be guaranteed 
by the two ers; and as our 
fortifications, 
_ ferve to ſhelter the ſeditious, they 


are t0 be annihilated. 


1 th. At the rehearſal of the 
4 - muſic at St. Paul's previous 


1771]. 9s. 
2 
they 


che four pirates, as 


2 were reſpited by ano- 
be 4 get er. 


At the anniverſary meet- 
of the Sons of the Cler- 
s day, the collection at 
church amounted to 2411. 18. 6d. 

At the hall.to 5321. 115. which, 

with 1771. 9s. as above, made 
the whole collection for the pre- 
ſent year 9511. 13. 6d. in which 


ſum is included 501. given at the 


1 os the lord chancellor. 


A proclamation offering 

th. reward of cool. for a 
ro Thomas Lewen, Eſq. 
2 to the council at 
was publiſhed in the 


k azette. 


north about, and probably bound O 
India. 


f any re- 
fiſtance is attempted, no truce, . 
mouſly voted to Sir Geo. Brid 


e Cler- 


aredeemed, for the execution 
of whom an order came down on 


This evening there was 
boy CO denn ker 
on for ucceſs of 
Rodney. 2 81 
T Seffions at the Old B 
which began on Wedneſday, ay, 
ed, when three convicts receing 
ſentence of death. At this ſeſtom 
the Weſtons we brought to the? 
bar, but the w $ (more thay 
no not ant being or together, thei 
to next ſeſlions, 
3 ls Torbay Adm. Ken. 
penfelt's fleet from a cruize, 
PW 5, The thanks of the hoy: 
of commons were una. 


Hant and pj 


Rodney, for his 
12th of Apr 


rited conduct on 


iſon, c. only laſt. 


Alſo to Sir Samuel Hood, me 
miral Drake, Commodore Af, 


Sir Charles Douglas, and the u 


of the captains of the fleet, 
And likewiſe to all the ſeam 

and- marines, to be communicated 

to the captains of their refpe&ini 


Hips, 
22d. . houſe of common 
3 - a monument to be 
e to the memory of Captit 
Bayne of the Alfred, Captair 
Blair of the Anſon, and Captain 
Lord Robert Manners of the Reſo- 
lution, who gloriouſly fell fighting 
for their country, in the late ac- 
tions in the Weſt Indies, on the 
gth and 12th of April. 

ch. This 4 the thanks of 
27th. the houſe of peers (verba- 
tim with thoſe of the houſe of 
commons) were voted to Sir Geo. 
Bridges Rodney, and the other 
admirals, captains, ſeamen, &c 

* Viema. There happen- 
29. ed on the 15th inſtant, at 
the village of Dieuhepole, on the 
fontien of _—_— | 


— — — — — OS. en — Len 


— 


la. g encizelydeftroyed 53 booſes, | 
Cirg ig them in to the river Waag, 
| furniture, cattle, and inha- 

ailey nts, | Thirteen other houſes 
end. bloun down. Only 13 dead 
dene lies hart been yet found, the 
ellons , having carried off the reſt. 
to the . fame. day the whole horizon 
thay Peſt, a city of Hungary, was in 
their ent agitation 3 many thou- 
my, ds of glaſs windows were brok- 
Ken. trees torn up by the roots, 
5 blown off, houſes deſtroyed 

done ſwept away, for the moſt part, 
* the torrents which "= — 
| | prodigiouſfly ſwelled. How- 
A as — 2 tioned calami- 


only one, child of 12 
loſt its life. Re 
bud, Mr. Daniel Bernouilli, 
ician and profeſſor of natural 
ilolophy, at, Baſil, the cele- 
ed Swiſs philoſopher. 
he Right Hon. James Forte- 
% member of parliament for 
county of - Louth; in Clare- 
et, Dublin. es 

Mchard: Wilſon; Eſq. at Clo- 
du in North Wales, one of 


years of 


n to at ſoeiet. 


* 2 — 


r NE: 

The Dutch mails of yeſter- 
day announce the capture of 
e iſland of Providence by Don 
alyez ; the force employed on 
ls buſineſs conſiſted of 1500 Spa- 
U troops; and two thips of the 
gn, + 

Late laſt night an expreſs 
arriyed at the admiralty from 
It{mouth, with the agreeable 
ielligence of the Oſtrich cutter, 
zo fail of veſſels, the remain- 
Vol. XXV. 


them. Ray roach oh 
Letters by the Liſbon mail ſay; 


toyal academicians, and libra- 
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ing part of the Charles-town fleety. 7 


being arrived there; the ſailors o 


board theſe ſhips will be- of great 
ſervice at the preſent criſis; _ — , 
The diſpatches which have 


7th: pen received at the Earl of 
Shelburne's- office from General 


Elliot, brought by the Cerberus 


frigate from Gibraltar, contain 


arriſon is in 


uty which the troops-experience 


from the ſmallneſs of their num 


ber, and the immenſe fortifica- 
tions they are compelled to at- 
tend. With reſpect to freſh pro- 
viſions, the governor ſays, they 
are well ſupplied by the Barbary 
ſtates ; but they ate purchaſed at 


the —_— aſſurance that the 
is in good health; but 
2 very feelingly of the hard 


ſo dear a tate, that the private 


men are very barely furniſhed with 


that a diſorder (fimilar to the pre- 
ſent influenza) 
country; with which all ranks of 
people have been ſeverely afflict. 
ed; and that the cfops are in 
great backwardneſs, owing to the 
evcrity of the ſeaſon. 


an. Sir Richard, Bickerton, 
zen. who. is ſuppoſed to have 


arrived. at St. Helena the latter 


| . 


end of May; had under his con- 


voy the following Eaſt Indiamen, 


beſides three ſtoreſhips on 4ccount- 


of government, and two on that 
of the Eaſt India company: For 
Coaſt and China, the Calcutta, 
Captain Thompſon ; Ceres, Price ; 
Earl Talbot, Taylor; Ganges, 
Dempſter; Hawke, Scott; Kent, 
Stokes; Major, Arthur; Morſe; . 
Elliott; Alfed, Brown; Nor- 
folk, Benham; and Royal Henry, 
Dundas: — For Madraſs, Bombay, 
00 and 


revails over that - 
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and Bengal, Anne and Amelia, 
Popham; Naſſau, Gore; Not- 
tingham, Curtis ;. Warren Haſt- 
ings, Larkings; and Worceſter, 
Cook. The Royal Biſhop, Captain 
Mayne, was the only ſhip for Ben- 
coolen. | FEE 

ich. Accounts are received 
 14-. from Breſt, that the epide- 
mic diſorder reigns there with ſuch 
violence, that more than half the 
hands employed in the king's arſe- 
nals are confined to their beds. 
The hoſpitals are all full, and the 
crews of the men of war uncom- 
monly ſickly. 
Exrrad of a Letter from Dublin, 


' fune 15. | 
By a veſſel (Captain Tripe) 
bound from Hallifax to London, 
put into Dingle laſt Monday, we 
learn, that three frigates, and ſe- 
ven tranſports, with troops on 
board, had arrived at Boſton from 
_ Breſt the 23d of April laſt. The 
land forces were computed to a- 
mount to 2000 effective men. Cap- 
tain Tripe alſo mentions the ex- 
traordinary ſucceſs of a New York 
privateer, of 22 guns, who in the 


courſe of three weeks had captur- 


ed, between Rhode Iſland and 
Cape Sable, - fourteen American 
and French veſſels, and probably 
would have taken more, but for 
want of hands to man them. All 
the priſoners have been landed at 
Hallifax.“ 

A letter from Peterſburgh ſays, 
that the diſorder ſtill rages in all 
the north part of the empire, and 
numbers die of it. On account 
of which it is found very difficult 
to recruit the army, and to raiſe 
men for the navy; the latter of 
which are at this time much 
wanted. | 

5 


has alſo promiſed them even 


18th A moſt ſevere 

„ thunder, and | lighny 
ſtruck the city of London aj; 
ſuburbs with terror. It wa 6 
lowed by a luminous phangyy 
non, which appeared in the u. 


in the form of a ſpear, and co 


nued viſible near tive minute: 
on its diſappearing, that pan 
the firmament became beau 
illuminated with an immenſe n 
ber of rays, projecting fron 
point, and, ſpreading like 26 
till, growing fainter and fing 
they wholly diſappeared, 
from different places, it aſm 
different forms, and ſome u 
ſent it as a vortex, with a cj 
motion of infinite velocity, ( 
of the heavieſt claps of the ti 
burſt over a houſe in the Bony 
and forced down the roof, | 
the ſtack of chimneys from t 
bottom, twiſted the iron-wak 
a caſement in ſeveral fnapes, 
lifted the door of an upper ng 
off the hinges, removing it toad 
ſiderable diſtance. A water. 
burſt near Clapham Common. 
Trieſte. The emperor has wil 
in ſome time paſt ſhewed gy 
marks of his attention to f 
place, by advancing four milli 
of florins to the merchants of 


town for the increaſe of their 


merce, not only in Afia, but] 
Africa, and alſo in America; 4 
cour in his power which theird 
cumſtances appear to requl 
With ſuch a protection it 51 
aſtoniſhing that this place ha 

creaſed ſo much within a it 


time paſt, PALF act 
This day judgment 

wth. given in the court of ki 

bench, in the important * 


% 


due to the market at Warwick. 
de fanchiſe of the market place, 

an ancient preſcrip- 
. Moſely, and the 
ral falls have been accuſtomed 
de rented of him. A perſon 
jo had no right nor intereſt in 
market, lately erected ſome 
% and theds on his own free- 
d, adjoining to the market, 
thout any real moleſtation to 
of thoſe before erected. Sir 


in Moſely brought an action for 


haiſance, in order to try his ex- 
ve right to erect ſtalls. for 
nding o goods, wares, and mer- 
andize, in that market, The 


jt held that the franchiſes of 
prkets and of fairs, according to 
common law, ought not to be 
nnged by any perſon erecting 
ls br merchandize, even upon 
ir own freehold, without the 
lent of the legal proprietors of 


market or fair. | 
K* At a court of common 

council Mr. Thorpe ſub- 
ute to the court the following 
otion; which was ſeconded by 
fr. Alderman Townſend, and 
med unanimouſly, 


8 Reſolved, That the freedom of 


ls city be preſented, in a gold 


ix of one hundred guineas va- 
e, to the Right Hon. Lord 
lood, rear admiral of the blue, 
date“ ony of the high opinion 
lich the members of this court 
tertzm of his judicious, brave, 
kd able exertions, in the various 
igagements with the enemy's 
et in the Weſt Indies. | 
Mr, Thorpe then moved, that 
e freedom of this city be pre- 
nted to Admiral Drake, in a 
ld box of one hundred guineas 
ve, for his great and diſtinguiſh- 
ſemices to this country; which 
as allo agreed to unanimouſly. 


* 


| F.; t 

21ſt Altena, The Court of 
Denmark being informed 

that Sweden has admitted the King 


of Pruſſia into the armed Neutra- 
lity, has alfo conſented to his ad- 


miſſion. IA | 
22d Verſailles. The merchants 
34. and traders of Marſeilles, in 
common council aſſembled, having 
voted by proclamation. 1.200,000 
livres, for the building a ſhip of 
110 guns, and 300,000 more to 
be applied towards the relief of 
the families of ſeamen belonging 
to that city, and the whole coun- 
ty of Provence, who may have 
been ſufferers by the preſent war; 
their deliberation was laid before 
the king by the Marquis de Caſ- 
tries, when his majeſty, moved at 
ſo iignal a mark of their patrio- 
tiſm, was graciouſly pleaſed to 
accept of -the offer, and ordered 
the ſhip to be called, from the 
circumitance, Le Commerce de 
Marſeilles. | 3 
Slavery is entirely abo- 
26th. ſhed In Aude Poland, 
and joy is ſeen in every peaſant's 
countenance, for that he can now 
reap the fruit of his labour, un- 
oppreſſed by a tyrannical lord. 
Dizp, The Princeſs Sophia, 
of Mecklenburgh Strelitz, her ma- 
jeſty's ſiſter. . 
Her Royal Highneſs Maria, 
Princeſs Dowager of Wirtemberg, 
daughter of the late Margrave of 
Brandenburgh Schwedt, at Berlin. 
In Park - ſtreet, Groſvenor- 
ſquare, Lloyd Dulany, Eſq. a 
gentleman of a moſt reſpe&able 
character, and large property in 
the province of Maryland. His 
death is ſaid to be occaſioned by a 
wound which he received on Tueſ- 
day evening laſt, in a duel with 
the Rev. Mr. Allen, in Hyde-park. 
'The ſecond of the former was 


[0] 2 — Des 
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———— Delancey Eſq. and of the 
latter, Robert Morrris, Eſq. He 
was attended by Dr. Millman, 
and Mefirs. Pott and Adair, 

The magiſtrates of Bow-ſtreet 
having advertiſed a reward of ten 
guineas each for the apprehenſion 
of the Rev. Mr. Allen, and Robert 
Morris, Eſq. they were in conſe- 
- quence apprehended, and com- 
mitted to Tothill-Fields bridewell. 


th, _— 


. L. 


Fe This morning, about eight 
| * o*clock, five felons made their 
eſcape out of Newgate, amongft 
whom were the two Weſtons. They 


had ſawed their irons off, and, as 


ſoon as the turnkeys unlocked their 


rooms, they ruſhed on them, and 


fred two piſtols, but happily 
miſſed them; they then took the 
keys, and let themſelves out, ſome 
running towards Smithfield, the 
Fleet, and Newgate- market: One 
of the Weſtons was taken in Cock- 
lane, after firing another piſtol, 
and wounding a porter on the 


cheek, the other in Smithfield, and 


the other two in Fleet- ſtreet.— 


They were bronght back and 


ironed to the floor. One Nicol- 
ſon, a coiner, made his eſcape. - 


4h. tho Earl of Mansfield and 
a ſpecial jury at Guildhall, the 
important cauſe between two ca- 
pital tradeſmen, reſpeQing a draft 
for 600l. on a late banking-houſe, 
given at half paſt one on the day 
previous to the ſtoppage of pay- 
ment. Mr. Sollicitor General, on 
behalf of the plaintiff who received 
the draft, and who brought his 
action to recoyer the amount from 
the defendants of whom he re- 
ceived it, 

2 


= 


/ 


reaſonable time. 


Yeſterday was tried before“ ſuing, all inland bills of exchug 


ſtrongly contended that 


the former verdiQ, declaj, 

loſs to fall upon the plains 
ought to have gone the fine! 
was expreſsly againſt lay, 

Wallace, for the defendant t 
he ſhould call the attention d 
jury to the particular circyns, 
of the caſe, and from thence; 
were to judge whether then 
not a reaſonable time ſr 
plaintiff, who received the 
at noon, to go into Lomb 
ſtreet before five o*clock, andy 
the money. He did not mex 
ſay, that a draft received {1 
as four o'clock, or at York, y 
to be taken the ſame day, by 
contended the queſtion lay y 
the jury, whether there zu 
Lord Mag 
deelared it was a queſtion of oy 
commercial conſequence, and fy 
the laſt trial he found it had hy 
the ſubject of much talk in 
city. The court had therdy 
taken deliberation on it, and thy 
was not a caſe in print or my 
{cript, which had not been ſearch 
into; his lordſhip gave his 9 
nion the ſame as on the form 
trial, that the next mornings 
a reaſonable time. But the 
gave a verdict for the defendant, 
th By an act juſt paſt, at 
en. the firſt of Auguſt nextt 


promiſſory notes, or other not 
payable otherwiſe than upon & 
mand, of any ſum leis then; 
muſt be drawn upon a ſheet( 
piece of paper, charged wich 
ſtamp duty of 3d. And all bu 
or notes of the like kind of 30 
or-upwards mult be drawn upon! 
ſheet or piece of paper, 
with a ſtamp duty of 6d. 
Any bill or note as above, 
ſtamped agreeable to this act, 
bearing date after the woe 


ſ 


arked or ſtamped with 
th ſhall not be pleaded 
en in evidence in any court, 
ivailable in law or equity. 
any perſon counterfeiting the 
e lamps is guilty of felony. 
er, 5th. Yeſterday evening 
t half paſt nine o'clock, their 
1 Hiphneſſes the Duke and 


there Uh of Glouceſter arrived at 

for Whip inn, where they ſupped 
the { ſlept, and this day at twelve 

Lon. embarked on board one of 
and j paſſage yachts far Calais. 
neu royal highneſſes were ſa- 
4 by the cannon at the caſtle 
ort, orte. 8 

„ b day Lord John Cavendiſh 
lay ned the office of chancellor of 
ei oxchequer, as likewiſe did 
I Fox the office of ſecretary of 


md! Yeſterday the Rev. Mr. 
ad} Allen ſurrendered himfelf at 

1g Sfions-houſe, in the Old. 
nech ey, when he and Robert Mor- 


Eſq. were indicted for the 
murder of Lloyd Dulany, 
Mr. juſtice Buller, in his 
ge to the jury, obſerved, that 
caſe before them conſiſted of 
parts —-law and fact. As to 


e law, there is not, nor ever 
ant. doubt, that where two per- 
e meet together deliberately to 


t a duel, and one of them 1s 
d, the other is guilty of 
der, and his ſecond likewiſe. 
reſpe&t to the facts, he ſtated 
the quarrel aroſe from a cir- 
ſtance of three years ſtanding ; 
wapraph called characters of 
cipal men in rebellion,* pub- 
in the Morning Poſt, June 
1779, refered to the iſt and 
ot! July the ſame year, an 
recogniſed by the priſoner 
en, in a letter proved to be his 


on lic rn 


— 
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hand-writing, avowing himſelf 
the author of thoſe characters, re- 
torting the charge of liar and aſ- 
ſaſſin upon the diſeaſed, telling 
him he did not mean to diſpute 
with, but to puniſh him; and if 
he (the deceaicd) harboured any 
reſentment, or defire of revenge, 
the bearer (Morris) would put him 
in the way of putting it in imme- 
diate execution ; this brought on 
ſundry verbal meſſages, and at 
laſt, on the 18th of June, a meet- 
ing of Mr. Dulany, Mr. Delan- 
cey, his ſecond, and Mr, Morris, 
from whence they went to a Mr, 
Wogden's, gun-maker, to get 
Mr, Allen's piſtols charged; and 
about half paſtnine in the even- 
ing, after meaſuring eight yards, 
diſcharged each their piſtols, when 


the deceaſed fell. 


Mr. Delancey ſaid, that Mr. 
Morris re peatedly urged deferring 
the duel till the next day, One 
Lydia. Lepine depoſed that ſhe 
ſaw the priſoner Allen ſhooting at 
a mark in a field near Black 
Friars-bridge, with piſtols, be. 
tween eleven and twelve on the 
18th of June, Her maſter and 
his ſon confirmed the fat, but 
could not ſwear poſitively to the 
perſon. His lordſhip concluded 
with obſerving, that a miſtaken 
point of honour was not to biaſs 
the judges and the jury in ſuch a 
caſe. | 

The jury withdrew about 20 
minutes, and brought in a verdict, 
Allen, Guilty of Man- laughter; 
Morris, Not Guilty. 

Mr. Recorder then, after a pa- 
thetic ſpeech, pronounced fen- 
tence on Mr, Allen, of 1s. fine, 
and to be impriſoned ſix months 
in Newgate. 

Bamber. Gaſcoigne, ſen. Eſq. 


[9] 5 
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and two ladies, proved an alibi 
' as to the ſhooting at a mark; 
and they, as well as the Lords 
Bateman, Mountmorres „and ſeve- 
ral other perſons, gave Allen an 
excellent character. Mr. Morris 
brought no witneſſes. 

This morning, at nine o'clock, 


came on at the Seffions-houſe, in 
the trials of 


the Old Bailey, | 
_ George and Joſeph Weſton, for 
the robbery of the Briſtol mail, in 
Jan. 1780; when, after the exami- 
nation of a number of witneſſes, 
which laſted till half paſt Ia o' clock, 
nothing appearing to prove their 

uilt, they were both acquitted of 
kat fact, but tied immediately 
on another indictment, for forg- 
ing an indorſement in the name 
of John Wood, on the back of a 
bank poſt-bill, and putting it off 
at the Dun Horſe in the Borough; 
but nothing appearing alſo to cri- 

minate [Joſeph in reſpect to this 
matter, he was acquitted, and 
George capitally convicted. ſo- 

ſeph was afterwards tried for 
ſhooting at a man with a piſtol, in 
Cock-lane, on Tueſday laſt, as he 
Was making his eſcape ; and be. 
ing tried on the black act, was ca- 
pitally convicted. | 


») 13th." gets of France and Spain 
were ſeen W. S. W. from the Li- 
zard, diſtant about 13 leagues, 
The London Gazette of this 
day confirms the account of the 
' ſurrender of the Bahama Iflands 
to the arms of Spain, on capitula- 
tion. And the New York Gazette 
aſſerts, that, by orders from the 
Court of France, the French flag 
| has been hoiſted at St. Euſtatius, 
in plate of that of the United 
Provinces. 6 g 
The king has been pleaſed to 


his ſeat in the Engliſh parliay 


This day the combined 


permit Thomas Earl of C 
to accept the honour 6f wi 
the Pruſſian eagle as 2 nag 
his arms; an honous confeny 
his lordſhip as a mark of h 
han Majeſty's remembranc 
eſteem, 

Dizp, on Monday, lay: 
ter a ſhort illneſs, at lis ko 
Wimbleton, the moſt noblech 
Watſon Wentworth, May 
Rockingham, Earl of Malta, 
count Higham of Highan þ 
rars, Baron Rockingham of Ig 
ingham, Baron of Malton, uf 
Worth and Harrowden in ! 
land, and Earl and Baron of 
ton in Ireland. 
The noble Marquis was ba 
the 13th of May, 1730. Het 


on the diſeaſe of his father TU 
the firſt Marquis of Rocking 
on the 22d of May, 1751; ul 
July 9 following was conf 

ord Lieutenant and Cuſty] 


tulorum of the North and 
Ridings of the county of Tal 
the late king, to whom he 
one of the Lords of the Þ 
chamber, in which poſts he 
continued by his preſent mg 
at whoſe coronation, Sept.“ 
1761, as Deputy to the Duke 
Norfolk (Lord of the Man 
Workſop) he preſented hin 
a e glove before his 
ceiving the ſceptre with the a 
from the Archbiſhop of Cat 
bury, and afterwards deri 
ſupported his majeſty's right hui 
His lordſhip alſo, after the 
was enthroned, and whilſt ten 
ceived the homage of the 7 
Spiritual and Temporal, held 
Deputy aforeſaid, the ſaid {cep! 
with the croſs, and which! 
ing re-delivered, pronounce 
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every boat in the fleet got out to 
ſave the men, when by cutting 
he drove clear. 

2d. Tbie day Sir Henry Flet- 
24. cher, Bart, was choſen chair- 
g of the Eaſt India company in 
room of Robert Gregory, Eſg. 
who, to the regret of the whole 
body of proprietors, is diſquali- 
fied on account of his bad ſtate of 
£1, - Wedneſday Count de Graſſe 
5th. with his ſuite landed on South 
Sea Common, Portſmouth, where 
. carriages had been procure by 


Vice Admiral Sir Peter Parker, 


who conducted them to the George, 
where a moſt ſumptuous dinner 
"had been procured for him and his 
* by Sir Peter, who entertained 
+ him and his officers at his own ex- 

Pence, until the Count had per- 
miſſion to go to London, which 
was not till Friday morning, when 
he ſet off with his ſuite, attended 


by the admiral, who had previ- - 


ouſly ſent an expreſs to the George 
at Godalmin, to prepare dinner 
and beds, and on Saturday morn- 
ing they purſued their route to 
Mrs. Nugent's (the mother of 
Lady Parker) in Queen-ſquare, 
Weſtminſter,” where they arrived 
about three'd*clock, from whence 
Count De Graſſe walked up to the 
- Royal Hotel in Pall. Mall. 
Count De Graſſe is the firſt 
_ eommanidet in chief of a French 
fleet or army, who has been pri- 
ſoner in England ſince the reign 
of. Queen Anne, when Marechal 
Tallard was taken by the Duke of 
Marlborough, and confined to the 
town and environs of Nottingham. 
Marechal De Belleiſle, indeed, and 
his brother, the Chevalier, were 
eee 


ſs 
TEST: 7 


laſt, and were confined in . 
ſor tower, but they were 
command when taken; they i 
merely as paſſengers trag 
through Hanover, on their ”y 


indeed, to take a command, wh 


they ed, and were ſent w 
ſoners to England. 2A 
6th, The two pirates, Ry 
M Carthy, / condenne 
March laſt,” and who have her; 
priſon upwards of 18 mani 
ve received his majeſty's pia 
th Abaut four in the ah 
995 noon, a gentleman ca 
at Mrs, Forteſcue's at Tottenha 
green, was furprized on kn 
at the door to find no admittuw 


Suſpecting ſomething wrong, 


procured a peace - officer, al 
forced an entrance into the hou 
when he found the two maids tie 
one to one bedftead, and the a 
to another bedſtead, in ſepm 
rooms, and the houſe robbed: 
plate and effects to the value 
coal... Mrs. Forteſcue and 
aughter were out on a tea- st 
lath. This day came on at Wis 
* *.chefter; by ſpecial commil 
ſion, before the Hon. Mr. [ufig 
Heath, the trial of David Tyr 
for high treaſon, for holding ot 
refpondence with the enemy, Th 
principal witneſſes | againit wn 
1. Maria Harvey, who hayuy 

a packet of papers put into be 
care with a particular charge, ha 
the curioſity to look into the cath 
tents, and finding them of a du. 
gerous nature, as ſhe thought 
took them to Mr. Page of Wel 


minſter, who carried them to tf 
ſecretary of ſtate, The papers ver 
produced ; conſiſting of copies a 
papers called the Navy Fri, 


S H RON ICI. E. 
of the navy, with 


ining liſts 
= and ſtate of repair of 
<> ſhip. Alſo a plan for a re- 
courſe of intelligence, and 
terms on which ſuch intelli- 
nee, might be obtained from 
ery public office and every pub- 
dock-yard. 9 
Mr. Vowell, ſtationer, of 
ndon, to whom he was clerk, 
ent to prove his hand-writing. 
4. Capt. James proved an a- 
ement with him to go to Bou- 
ne for wines, at 15 guineas a 
ip, He alſo produced letters 
dich he was to deliver to the 
mmandant of the port, and a 
port from Boulogne to Cher- 
eh. Theſe contained 1ntelli- 
nce of the ſailing of the Eaſt and 
el India fleets, and of other 
| t matters. 
He had little to ſay in his de- 
dee, but that what he had col- 
ted was no more than was daily 
be gleaned from the public pa- 
rs, and that his intelligence was 
rected to particular friends, who 
> knew would make no ill uſe of 
and that it rather led to de- 
ave the enemy, and to miſlead 
Nen, than to give any true in- 
mation. The judge and jury 
ere, however, of another opi- 
ion, and found him guilty. — 
ter he left Mr. Vowell, he went 
ito partnerſhip in the merchantile 
ne, and had arrived to ſuch high 
edit, as once to put up for 
zember for Hindon, He after- 
ards progured a place in the 
ay-oftice at Portſmouth, which 
moved his ruin, 
th, Advice was received at 
the admiralty of the ſafe 
mval of the Leeward Iſland fleet 
Inder convoy of the Preſton and 
loebuck men of war. 


[217 © 
+6. About two in the morn- 
sing the moſt dreadful fall 
of rain began at Dublin and its 
neighbourhood, that was ever re- 
membered in that country. It con. 
tinued for fourteen hours, with a 
violence that was truly alarming. 
The diſtreſſes of the inhabitants 
in different parts of Dublin are 
beyond deſcription. Rings-end 
bridge was borne down by the 


flood. | 

1$th, Letters from Holland, 
**. of this day's date, bring a 
melancholy account of the effects 
of the cold and wet weather, 
which have deſtroyed the hopes 
conceived of a plentiful harveſt 


all along the coaſts of the Rhine. 


218 Commod. Hotham, with 
* eight ſail of the line, and 
two frigates, ſailed from Portſ- 
mouth, as is ſuppoſed for the 
North Seas, to convoy home. the 
Baltic feet, _ ; 
This day Mr. Boſanquet was 
choſen one of the directors of the 
Eaſt India Company, in the room 
of Mr. Gregory, who diſqualiſied. 
24th This night's London Ga- 
ken. zette, in an article from 
Conſtantinople, gives a moſt me- 
lancholy account of the ravages of 
the plague in that city and its 
neighbourhood. But what aggra- 
vates that calamity, is a moſt 
dreadful fire that broke out there 
on the 29th of July, in the quarter 
called the Balatta, moſtly inha- 
bited by Jews. As the wind was 
rather high, the flames ſpread with 
ſuch rapidity, that, notwithſtand- 
ing every effort, in about three 
hours the whole city was threat. 
ened with deſtruction. It is im- 
poſſible to paint the horrid ſcene 
exhibited by this alarming confla. 
* „ Which raged with equal 
violence 


) 


diſcovered 
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violence for about 15 hours, and 


ſpread through one of the moſt 
i6habited parts of the town. The 
number of houſes deſtroyed is com- 


puted at io, ooo, beſides moſques, 


churches, and other public edi- 
ces. At three o'clock P. M. the 

fire, which had appeared nearly 
extinguiſhed, broke out anew, in 
three diſtinct places, and proceeded 

in different directions. The wind, 
which had fallen, became again 
pretty high, and the greateſt ap- 
prehenſions were entertained for 

the fate of the city. The Grand 
Signior, Vizir, and all the Gran- 
dees, attended 17 hours, to en- 
courage the exertions of the people 

to check the progreſs of the 2 


_ Subſequent'. advices reduce the 


number of houſes' burnt to gooo. 
| oth On Thurſday night an 
1 expreſs arrived at the ad- 
miralty office, which brought the 
melancholy news of the loſs of the 
Royal George, of 100 guns, with 
che greateſt part of her crew. The 
* Was Careening at Spithead, 
and many of her guns being re- 
moved to one ſide, ſome of her 
upper ports being open, and near 


che vnter's edge, a ſudden guſt of 


* 


wind bverſet her, and ſhe went to 


mie bottom with about 400 of her 


crew, and, it is ſuppoſed, at leaſt 
as many women and children. 
Ihe captain and two lieutenants, 
with about zoo men, are ſaved, 
but we are very ſorry to learn, 
that Adm. Kempenfelt was among 
the number of thoſe that periſhed. 
_ +» Sheerneſs, which for ages has 
ſuffered great inconvenience” from 
winit of water, is now plentifally 
ſupplied from a ſpring which was 
by Figging a well at 
the inſtance of the garriſon. After 
ſeveral days Iabour, they came to 
rocky bottom, which was no 


_ purpoſe of paying all his party, 


Child 6000). a year, 2000], aye 


to whom he has left the reſidued 


of the profits in the banking buj. 


leſs, for ſome years, than 30,000, 


Soner broken through, thy 
. 3 in ſo plentifulh hy 
the workmen were with dig. 
ſaved. 5 N 
D1zv ſuddenly, at Kinpſpa 
near Margate, aged 43, hos 
Child, of Oſterley Park, Mü 
ſex, Eſq. M. P. for Well; h 
his will, we hear, he has given ij 
his eſtates, both real and peri 
to Mrs. Child, Mr. Lovelace, 
Dent, Mr. Church, and Mr. Ae. 
ſall, his partners, in truſt, fort 


ſhip debts, and for carryin 

buſineſs as uſual at the Ar 
Temple-bar, and has made thy 
executors. He has alſo left In 


to Lady Weſtmoreland, his oth 
child, and 12, ocol. to each of 
ladyſhip's younger children dow 
to the twelfth, except the ſecond 


his fortune, which, it is imagined 
will be nearly equal to that pam 
cularly deviſed. He hath dil 
worth 15,000]. per annum in land. 
ed property, excluſive of his ſet 
at Oſterley Park, which is deeme 
the moſt ſu and elegant thing 
of its kind in England. His har 


neſs has never been eſtimated it 


per annum, which immenſe add. 
tion he poſſeſſed alſo the right d 
bequeathing in common with hs 
other property. 


— 


SEPTEMBER. 
24 The parliament, which 
ſtood prorogued to the 3 
inſtant, was further prorogued i 
October 10. 


The foundation ſtone of a ne- 


bridge oyer the river Peaſe, 7 
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» old Camda, Edinburgh, was 
nd. The centre arch is to be 


hip. He had been cruizing for 
ſome time off Boſton for the only 
ſhip of war the congreſs are in 

feflion of; inſtead of which he 
ad taken a large veſſel, mounting 
22 guns, laden with maſts and 
ftores for te French fleet, and 
was towing her into port, when, 
unfortunately, the Blonde ſtruck 
upon ſome rocks, and was entire- 
ly loſt. The prize, fearing the 
fame fate, purſued her courſe, 
and is ſafe arrived at Halifax.— 
By means of a raft, the crew of 
the Blonde got to a barren unin- 
habited iſland, where they conti- 
nued two days in the utmoſt di- 
fireſs, when providentially they 
were ſeen ny | taken off by two 
American cruiſers, who landed 


them near New Vork, in gratitude 


to Capt. Thornborough, for the 
generous and humane treatment 
he had 'ſhewn to the priſoners he 
had on board when he met with 
the unhappy diſaſter. When he 
left New York there were twelve 
American privateers cruiſing there 
N 3 the trade. 8 

as executed at Hereford 


7th, gallows, one * Webb, 


for having plundered a Venetian 
veſſel driven on ſhore on the coaſt 
ofs Glamorganſhire by diſtreſs, 
ſome time in November laſt, — 
This, It is hoped, will put a final 
flop to that inhuman practice of 
plundering ſhips wrecked upon 
the coaſt. 

gth, A court-martial was held 
Mt, on board the Warſpite, at 


1219 
Portſmouth, on Capt. Waghorne 1 
for the loſs of the Royal George, 
when he was honourablyacquitted, 
A carpenter on board, Whoeſcaped, 
declared, that the ſhip went down 
ſo ſuddenly, that he had only time 
to tell his brother that ſne was 
ſinking, It alſo appeared that ſhe 
was ſo old and rotten, that when 
a plank ſtarted not a peg would 
hold together, | | 
The ſame day the body of Mr. 
Saunders, the firſt lieutenant,” was 
taken up under the ſtern of the 
Montagu Indiaman, at the Mo- 
therbank. His gold watch was 
in his fob, and Nr 6d. in his 
pocket. bt 
Portſmouth, 11th. This morning 
ſailed the following ſhips, viz, 
Ships. Guns. Commanders. 
victory a er Ld. Howe 
Capt. G. Duncan 


N Ad. Barrington 
Britannia 100 3 Capt. Hill 


6 Adm. Hood 
Queen 98 } Capt. Dornet 
Atlas 98 


Capt. Vandeput 
Princeſs Royal 98 Capt. Falconer 
Adm. Milbank 
11 } Cope Bigar 
Blenheim go Capt. Duncan 
Union '-* os yi 4 38 
: . Adm. Hughes 
Princeſs Amelia 84 } Capt. Re rol * 
Cambridge N Stewart 
Royal William Allen 
Foudroyant Jarvis. 
Longford 


Alexander 
Onflow 


Bellona 

Berwick Phipps 

Courageux Mulgrave 

Egmont Ferguſon 
Hotham 

. Cayley 


Ocean 


Edgar 
Fortitude 


Ganges 
Goliah 
Suffolk 
Vengeance 
Agfa” 


Ke | 
F The. 
Parker 
Horne 
Moutray 
Blyth 


Bien» | 
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Beinfaiſant - 64. Capt. Howarth fible, upon ſuch caſes as tally 


Crown 64 Peres pear to you to call for imme} 
Polyphemus 1 44 — * 
— 3 „ have it likewiſe in ch 
rn - quaint you, that, in order u 
2 Vir lant deter perſons from being pui 
uffalo Holloway of ſuch acts of cruelty, his maj 
Panther Simonton has determined to grant no Par 
| Briſtol S0 _ Burney or reſpite to any perſon convidg 
. Minerva Fakenham of ſuch offences, on any folic 
dona Conway tion whatever. 
—— r J have the honour to be, wg 
— 2 E . regard, Sir, your moſt che. 
Diana — . dient humble ſervant, 
roſe 7 | T. Towns, 


Proſerpine | 
Term t 2+ g M.. Recorder of London, 
= Pluto, Tiſphone and Spire fro aps, 


t the ſame time failed the trade Capt. Trollope, con. 

| * tranſports for Gibraltar, out- 14th, and of his 4 

ward bound Eaſt and Weſt India ſhip Rainbow, having failed fron 
fleets, and Heart of Oak armed Plymouth on the OF inſtant, 9 

W join Commodore Elliot, fell ' 

On board of the grand fleet, with, and captured the Hebe, 
which has ſailed for the relief French frigate of 40 guns, 28 of 
of Gibraltar, there are ſix re- which were French 18-pounder, 
giments, which are to act as ma- She had ſailed from St. Malos 
rines ; the zd, 25th, 2zgth, 61ſt, the day before with a convoy fir 
62d; and another whoſe number Breſt, which, during the chace, 
wecould not learn. The 25th and got into Morlaix. She was com- 
och are intended to be left as a manded by M. de Vigny, of th, 
reinforcement to the garriſon ; and order of St. Louis, who was ſight. 

the others, it is thought, will be ly wounded ;: their ſecond captain 
ſent with the nayal detachment, and 4 men killed, their whed 
under Alexander Hood, Eſq. to ſhot away, and foremaſt badly 
= the Weſt Indies. 1 _ wounded, . which was the only 
| The following letter was re- damage. She gave only one 
ceived hy the Recorder of London, broadſide, and ſtruck. The Rain 

0 at the Seſſions-houſe in the Old- bow had only one man killed. 

& . Bailey, from the Right Hon. Tho- m. An expreſs arrived in 
mas Townſend, one of his maje- - town with advice that the 
ſty's E ſecretaries of ſtate: Dutch fleet, conſiſting of 17 fail, 
r 14 of which were two-deckers, 

I have the king's commands to failed from the Texel early on the 
Ggnify to you his pleaſure, that, 15th; but what their object 6, 

| - cotifidering the great number of time muſt diſcover, | 
© robberies that have been lately & This morning an expreſi 
committed; and attended with acts arrived at the admiralty with 
- of great cruelty, you ſhould report the agreeable news of the Baltic 
w how in council, as ſoon as poſ- fleet, conſiſting of 340 fail, wy 


* 


RN eK. 


red off Flamborough head, 
hs convoy of two or | fri- 
oop, and a cutter. 


| f. | 
nth On the 21ſt of Auguſt, 
kth, t gP.M.a moſt dreadful 
L» broke out at Conftantinople, 
frong N. E. wind blowing, the 
mes ſpread with ſuch rapidity 
at there was no approaching 
ih the engines. It continued 
urning till the 24th at 10 A. M. 
de ſeven towers, the Janizary 
lea's palace, moſt of the fine 
ulldings and moſques, are de- 
royed, and full one half of Con- 
antinople. The fire round two 
rge moſques was ſo very violent, 
it ſome hundred miſerable ob- 
ds who had taken refuge there 
ere deſtroyed, Towards the ſea 
ie flames formed a ſemicircle, 
d reached on each fide to the 
ater's edge, when cloſing by de- 
rees, the poor ſufferers who were 
ithin the circle, from 1ts vaſt ex- 
nt unacquainted with the cir- 
umſtance, were at laſt driven on 
ach other, and ſaw nothing left 
but the ſea for a refuge; many 
lew to it, and thoſe that had 
Wirength, and were fortunate e- 
lough to be where it was ſhal- 
ow, ſurvived: but thoſe who 
ould not ſtand twelve hours in 
he water, ſed to the waves 
dn one fide, and the ſcorchin 
deat of the fire on the other, ſuok 
nder it, were firſt drowned and 


hen burnt, by being thrown upon 


ore. 'Thoſe who were in fitu- 
ations that were deep, were moſtly 
owned. — Some poor wretches 
bad faſtened themſelves to boards, 
in hopes of floating, but the waves 
tirowing them on ſhore, they were 
dirnt to death. The Grand Vizir 
u lince depoſed. 
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Dublin, 30. The following gen- 
tlemen have each undertaken to 


_ raiſe a regiment of Fencibles in 


Ireland, for the defence of the 
country: R. Talbot, Eſq. co. 
Dublin; M. Archdell, Efq. co. 
Fermanah ; T. Dawſon, Efq. co. 
Armagh; W. K. French, Eſq. co. 
Galway; A Blennerhaſſet, Eſq. 
co. Kerry; Lord Inchiquin, co. 
Kerry. Each regiment to conſiſt 
of eight compantes, to be raiſed 
by the officers without levy- money 

lowed them. The Col. to raiſe 
100. Lieut. Col. 60. Major 45. 
5 Captains 3o each. 1 Capt. 

ieut. 20. 9 Lieutenants 13 each. 
6 Enſigns 7 each. 1 Chap. 1 Adj. 
1 Surgeon, 16 Serjeants. 16 Cor- 
porals, 16 Drummers. 2 Fifers. 
500 Privates. In all 557. Govern- 
ment to provide accoutrements, and 
the reſpective Colonels to affi 
the RI for the cloath- 
ing in the uſual manner. Arms 
to be delivered by the ordnance. 
From the day of their being re- 
ported complete, if within four 
months from the day of their beat - 
ing orders, they are to be put 
upon the eſtabliſnment, and; paid 
from the date of their beating 
orders. The officers to keep their 
reſpective quotas complete at the 
price of their commiſſions. 

Dip, At Dunkirk, Catharine 
Daubenbulke, a native of Flan- 
ders, aged 107 years, 3 months, 
and 16 days. 

At Poplar, Mrs. Coles, who 
during the laſt war ſerved on board 
ſeveral men of was as a ſailor. 
After her diſcharge, upon a ſmall 
fortune devolving to her, ſhe re- 
ſumed the female character, and 
was from that time conſidered as 
à very polite and elegant woman. 
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11. This morning arrived at 
Plymouth, the London, Capt. 
Obrien, from London, for j a- 
maica, with king's ſtores. She 
parted from Lord Howe's fleet on 
the 28th of September in lat. 49: 
12:36, being ſo leaky 


ESRC en 


* 


| 35, lon 
e could not purſue her voyage, 


owipg to heavy gales and contrary 
winds, which the whole fleet had 
been expoſed to ever ſince they 
left the channel, but had ſuffered 


no material damage. 


zd. A chapter of the moſt noble 
3 order of the Garter was held 
or inveſting the moſt noble Charles 
Duke of Rutland with the enſigns 
of that moſt noble order.. 

4 A proclamation was this 
Ah. day iſſued for the meeting of 
parliament on the 26th day of No- 
vember. i 16 

b th Ihe firſt news of the tre- 
Itn. mendous gale which the Ja- 
maica fleet with their convoy met 
with off Newfoundland, was re. 
ceived at the admiralty-office. — 
Capt. Cornwallis, of the Canada 


man of war of 74 guns, who ar- 
_ mived at Portſmouth the day be- 


fore, brought the account of the 
return of the Ardent of 64 guns, 
one of the convoy, to Port Royal 
in Jamaica, having ſprung a leak 
in Blue Fields; that the Glorieux, 


- with five merchantmen, joined the 


convoy off the Grand Camanas ; 
and that off the Havanah they fell 
in with Admiral Pigot, who was 
cruizing in order to intercept Don 
Solano's fleet from Cape Francois; 
and who had taken a neſt of Ame- 


rican privateers waiting for the 


fleet, and had deſtroyed a fort 


mm Matanſa- bay, that harboured 
them. | | 


was obliged to put back to Pat 


Capt. Moulton, of the Tra 
Jamaicaman, who arrived at Port 
mouth about the ſame time 3 
a {till more deplorable accounts 
the effects of the above gale, wh 
continued three days, and in wig 
the Rodney was ſeen to peigi 
the Traelove had ſeven feet wy 
in her hold, and was ſaved 9 
by the lightneſs of her cm 
chiefly ſpirits. _ The gale ca 
on the 16th of September. 0. 
the 17th zy ſail were ſeen, mot 
them diſmaſted or water-] 
On the 24th the Parnaſſus, Capt 
Carr, was ſeen captured by g 
American privatcer, but has fag 
been retaken. | 

An account of the damage if 

tained by the convoy to th 
_ Jamaica fleet : 

Ville de Paris, 104 guns, by 
mainſail carried away. | 
 Glorieux, 74, loſt her foremaſy 
bowſprit, and mizen top-maſt. 
Centaur, 74, loſt all her mal 

Ramelies, 74, after loſing he 
mizen-maſt, main- maſt, and for 
top-maſt, went to the bottom 
moſt of the crew ſaved. 

Canada, 74, loſt her mines 
maſt. 

Caton, 64, went to America n 
diſtreſs before the gale, and tle 
Pallas to attend her. 

Ardent, 64, fo leaky, that is 


' Jaſon, 64, left watering at Blue 
fields when the fleet ſailed, and 
was ſeen ſome time after near tie 
Canaries. bd 

The privy council of It 
a. met on the ſabject > 
the emigrants from Geneva, whit 
it was unanimouſly agreed to *. 
commend the matter in the ſtrong 


manner to his majeſty, — 
\ ano 


* from Bluefields. 


ce been graciouſly pleaſed to 
end the royal bounty in their 
your, by a grant of 25 ,oool. to 
fray their charges in removing, 
Ida farther ſum of 25,000]. in 
1 of their eſtabliſhment. The 
ul of Ely has offered them a ſet- 
ment in Wexford county; and 
de Duke of Leinſter has made 
te lame offer in the county of 
ildare. . a 
Accounts from Madras 


0 
10 th. „ere this day received at 
. James's, by which his majeſty 


2p ecerved the agreeable news of the 
fe arrival of the Sultan and Mag- 


{ 
* anime; with their convoy, on 
arch 31; and that the French 
et had left the Coromandel 
ti: 021. 
Was expoſed to publie view, 
be Cenotaph, erected in Guild- 
all, to the memory of the late 
Earl of Chatham. —Elevated on a 


baſe, fixed to a rock, the Earl of 
Cbatham, in the habit of a Ro- 
man ſenator, appears gracefully 
looking on a figure repreſenting 
oe city of London; his left hand 
directs the helm of government, 
whilſt his right embraces com- 
Wimerce, who, charged with her 
1 proper attributes, is moſt delight- 
fully ſmiling on her kind protector, 
through whoſe zeal, aſſiſted by the 
tour quarters of the world, ſhe 
5 pouring plenty into the Jap of 
Britannia. | 
The city, in her mural crown, 
with a look of gratitude, is ad- 
drefling her noble friend, pointing 
the while to Commerce ; at her 
feet are placed the emblems of In- 
duſtry, and on her right hand 
thoſe of Juſtice and Power. Upon 
the plinth is engraved the follow- 
ug inſcription, 


CHRON 


without being reminded that the 


* 


— 
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«« In grateful acknowledgment 
to the ſupreme Diſpoſer of events, 
who, intending to advance this 
nation for ſuch time as to his wiſ- 
dom ſeemed good, to a high pitch 
of proſperity and N una- 
nimity at home—by confidence and 
reputation abroad — by alliance 
wiſely choſen and faithfully ob- 
ſerved — by colonies united and 
protected by deciſive victories by 
ſea and land — by conqueſt made 
by arms, and generoſity. in every . 
part of the globe—and by com- 
merce, for the firſt time, unit 
with, and made to flouriſh by 
war — was pleaſed to raiſe up, as 
a proper inſtrument in this memo- 
rable work, Is 
WILLIAM PITT. 
«© The mayor, aldermen, and 
common council, mindful of the 
benefits which the city of London 
received in her ample ſhare. in-the 
general proſperity, have erected, 
to the memory of this eminent 
ſtateſman and powerful orator, this 
monument in her Guildhall, that 
her citizens may never meet for 
the tranſaction of their affairs, 


\ 


means by which Providence raiſes 
a nation to greatneſs, are the vir- 
tues infuſed into great men; and 
that to withhold from theſe vir- 
tues, either of the living or the 
dead the tribute of eſteem and 
veneration, 1s to deny to them 
ſelves the means of happinefs and 
honour, | 
This diſtinguiſhed perſon, for 
the "ſervice rendered to King 
George II. and to King George 
ITT. was created 
EARL OF CHATHAM... 
The Britiſh nation honoured 
his memory with a public 9 
an 


22d. 11 


— —— —— — —V — . ITT ES — — — 


her illuſtrious men in Weſtminſter- 
A 


i, Began the ſeſſions at the 


uinea, the property of Chambers, 
glton and Hall, to whom he 
was clerk. He became ſuſpefted, 
and Mr. Hall marked ſome _ 
ness in the preſence of a confiden- 
tial ſervant, and put them into a 

deſk to which the priſoner had ac- 
cells; one of which was found 


upon the priſoner. In alleviation, 


he pleaded the firſt offence, and 
called a multitude of gentlemen 
-to his character; on whoſe recom- 
mendation he was permitted to 


enter into the ſervice of the Eaſt 


E company, in the military 


. Dr. Richard Watſon was 
19 h. con ſecrated in Bow Church 
Bi of Landaff, in the room of 

Dr. Barrington promoted to Sa- 


ury. , * 
The fame day the ſeſſions at 


- the Old-bailey, which began on 
Wedneſday, ended, when nine 


convicts received ſentence of 


Adm. Office. Reat-admital 
igby defires to. acquaint 
their lordſhips that Capt. Purvis, 
of the floop. Duc de Bites, of 


16 guns and 125 men, had cap- 


tured, and brought into New 
Vork, the Argle of 22 guns and 
136 men, after a ſharp aftion of 
an hour; in which time ſhe had 
her firſt captain with 12 men kill- 


ed, and her two next officers with 


13 men wounded. 'The Duc de 
Chartres did not loſe a man. 'The 


IT — | Iſt 
Argle had _ diſpatches for the 
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and a public monument amongſt, 


a6th. Old-bailey, when Thomas 
Edwards was tried for ftealing a 


36 yeats ; he then turned farme;, 


Old wheat was th 
fold in Derby market x 10 
9d. r and malt at , 

Admiral Pi Ot, wil | 
abey. fail of the tins, 1 
New York from the Wes lud 
on the 5th of September. | 

The Grand Duke and Dug 
of Ruſſia arrived at Berne in h 
zerland on the 7th ult, a f 
likewiſe their Royal Highneſly 
the Duke and Ducheſs of C 
ceſter with their ſuite, Thu 
royal travellers went togtthery 
view the ice mountains, the ng 
remarkable. natural curioſitie; þ 
that part of Europe. 

His Imperial Majeſty of G9 
many has limited the univerig 
throughout his kingdoms to f. 
ven; at Vienna, at Prague, 4 
Peſt, at Lemberg, at Pavia, & 
Louvain, and at Loyburgh. The 
eſtabliſhment of the latter is a 
the ſame footing with that of G0 
tingen, where every one is at! 
berty to think with freedom, aud 
to publiſh his thoughts to all tle 
—_— 

Dip; At Preſton; near Hull 
Val: Cateby, who attained to tl 
great age of 116; and had his in. 
tellects perfect till within two daji 
of his diſſolution, His diet fat 
the laſt 20 years was milk ail 
biſcuit. He went to fea in ht 
18th year, and continued a fair 


23d. 


which occupation he followed jb 
years, 


— 


NOVEMBER. 
Mr. Seaton's prize 1c thi 


. year adjudged to Spencer M 
dan, M. A. of Trinity 8 


£4k:0 NICE: :- th 


bridge, for his poem on The 
a1} of the Gentiles. 8 
Yeſterday a common hall was 
14 at Guildhall for the election 
1 lord mayor, for the year en- 
ing; when the recorder inform- 
be livery, = they were call- 
together for the very unportant 
Wc of eleding a chief mag; 
ate, in the room of a worthy 
lerman who was diſcharged that 
dee on account of his bad ſtate of 
alth. "pA . 
The names of the aldermen who 
d ſerved the office of ſheriff were 
erally put up, when the ſheriffs 
lared the ſhew of hands to be 
favour of the Aldermen Newn- 
1 and Clark; and reported the 
me to the court of aldermen, 
2 fitting in the council cham- 
r, who ſoon after returned into 
hall, when the recorder de- 
wed the election to have fallen 
Nathaniel Newnham, Eſq. 


Yeſterday a court of —_— 
2s held at the India Houſe, from 
jon till fix in the evening, for 


e purpoſe of ballotting on the 
jeſtion to reſcind the vote of the 
ut of directors, for removing 
atren Haſtings, Eſq: from the 
overnment of Bengal, &c. 
_ o'clock, the 9 
te their report, when there a 
ned to be 8 . 
- " 428 
- I. 
Majority - - 
By this, the reſolution of - 
burt of directors is voted to be 
ſcinded. | 
. &confirmation was receiv- 
ed in Holland of the lofs of 
e Union man of war, a new ſhip 
68 gutis, in the north ſeas, in 
lich every ſoul on board periſh- 
. Count de Welderen, eldeſt 
Vor. XXV. 


ſon of the late ambaſſador of that 
name to the Court of London, 
who commanded the Union, is 
much „ e E . 
The firſt general meeti 
sch. of the patrons of the —.— 
ſchools throughout Great Britain 
was held at St. Paul's Coffee 
houſe in St. Paul's Church-yard, 
when the Right Hon. Thomas 
Harley was choſen preſident; the 
Right Hon. Lord Bagot and Sir 
Watkyn Williams Wynne, vice- 
prefidents; Wm, Wright, Eſq. 
of Soho-ſquare, treaſurer z Mr. 
John Robinſon, of Bartlett's huild- 
ings, ſecretary; and Meſſ. Bol- 


dero, Barnſton, and Co. bankers 


This day a court « 
th. neral offcers met at * 
Horſe- guards, in obedience to a 
warrant from his majeſty, to try 
the Hon. Lieut. General Murray, 
late Governor of Minorca; on ſe- 
veral charges exhibited again him 
by Lieut. General Sir William 
Draper, Kt. of the Bath, late de- 
puty-governor, or ſecond in come 
mand of the ſame ifland. 1 
1 ich Arrived at Plymouth, 
* N part of Lord Howe's 
ſquadron, the Egmont 74, Bien- 
faifant 64, and the Buffalo of 60. 
The accounts brought by theſe 
ſhips are, that Lord Howe has de- 
naked for the Weſt Indies, having 
firſt victualled and watered them 
completely from the fleet, the fol · 


lowing men of war: 
Ships, | Commanders, 
Adm.SirR.Hughes. 


Union 
Berwick 
Bellona 
Suffolk - 
Raiſonable 
Ruby =» 
Polyphemus 


[P] 


— 
- 


; _— 
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The Sam , Crown, and Vi- 
gilant, of 64 guns, and the Mi- 
nerva and Andromache, were left 
” cruiſing off Liſbon ; and the Ocean 
of go, Admiral Milbank, with the 
Foudroyant, 80, Fortitude, 74, 
Dublin, 74, Aſia, 64, and Pan- 
ther, 60, were gone to Ireland to 
victual and water. They are 
fnce arrived at St. Helens. 
1 Letters juſt received from 
3 Newfoundland, give a very 
melancholy relation of the loſs of 
the Hector man of war off that 
iſland; She had juſt had an engage- 
ment with two French frigates, 
whom ſhe beat off; but a ſtorm 
.<oming on ſoon after the action, 
me became fo leaky that it was 
impoſſible to kesp her above wa- 
ter. "Juſt as the crew were about 
to leave her and commit them- 
ſelves to the mercy of the waves 
in their boats, a brig came in 
fight, and landed as many of 
them as were able to come on 
board upon the abovementioned 
iſland, but in a miſerable condi- 
tion. Among them was Captain 
Bourchier, who is ſince arrived in 
Ireland, being ſeverely wounded 
in the engagement, and it was 
with difficulty chat the officer pre- 
vented her falling into the hands 
of the enemy. Capt. Drury, who 
was paſſenger on board, is now in 
town, and confirms the melancho- 
ly ſituation of that part of the 
crew who were ſaved (about 200 
in number) ; the reſt went to the 
bottom with the ſhip. 
1cth.* . Lord Howe with part of 
2 3 the fleet under his com- 
mand arrived at St. Helens, viz. 
The Victory, Britangia, Atlas, 
Queen, Princeſs Royal, Blenheim, 


— Cambridge, Royal William, A- 


lexander, Courageux, Edgar, 


21ſt. 


25th, 
Eaſt India Houſe, in Leadenhal 


Ganges, Goliah, Vengear 
gaſe ; and. the Bombay, l 
ur and Diana frigates, 

The veſſel with the dh 
ing-bell came into Part 
mouth harbour, having fiel 
16 guns, with cordage, c. K 
longing to the Royal Georye, 

This day Capt. M*Bride way 
the levee, and delivered to the kin 
returns of the volunteer 
raiſed in Ireland for the n 
navy. | 4-1 

Yeſterday a court of jy, 
prietors was held at 


ſtreet, purſuant to an adverts 
ment from the court of diredoy, 
when the following motion wy 
made : 

% Refolved, That it appeariy 
that there 1s ſome deſign to diſpuy 
the rights of the Eaſt India con. 
pany ; and it being found fromth 
tenor of the letters that have pd 
between his majeſty's ſecretary 
ſtate and the directors, that ſons 
thing inimical to the privileges 
the court of proprietors 1s intend 


ed, a committee of nine propre 


tors be appointed to watch on: 
the buſineſs of the Eaſt India con 
pany, as it may be agitated i 
3 - and to take all ſud 
egal ſteps as may appear necelln 
to prevent thoſe much feared it 
novations, ſubje& to the contro 
of general courts ; and that ü 
directors be inſtructed nat to ſens 
out to India the over-land exprel 
that had been intended.” 
After ſome deſultory conver 
tion the motion was reduced mere! 
to the appointment of a comm. 
tee of nine proprietors, to meets 
an apartment in the houſe, 4 
five to do buſineſs ; and then, on. 
motion, the court adjourned, | 
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i a6 on Friday night the follow- 1980, having retired to the Cons WY 
qo letter was received at the man tinent. R ö 
- houſe from the Hon: Mr. In America (two months ago) 
homas Townſhend, one of his Major Gen. Horatio Gates (the 
majeſty's principal ſecretaties of captor of Gerieral Burgoyne), kis 
ſlate: + 12 wife, and ſon. hy 1 
Ihitthall, Now. 22, 1782. At Rhuabon, Denbighſhire; the 
otheRight Hon. the Lord Mayot celebrated Mr. John Parry, gene- 
of the City of London. rally known by the appellation of 
M Ford, the famous blind barger, 
His majeſty ng. any $34 6 e 4 
to prevent as eafly as le /the 273 ook rn EDS | : 
n chiefs too commonly refulting D E CEMB E ; 
fom ſpeculation in che funds dur- Saturday being St. An- 
ing the uneertain ſtate of negotia- 3 * drew's day, the Royal So-- 
tions of peace between the powers ciety held their anniverſary meet- 


at war, which it is the general ing in Somerſet Place; in the 
honour and intereſt of all perſons Strand, when the following gen- 
to avoid, have thought it their tlemen were elected for the coun- 


duty to aſk his majeſty's permiſſion cil, 

to communicate to you, that the Of the Old Council. 

nepociations now carrying oh at Sir Joſeph Banks, Bart. 

Paris, are brought ſo near to a Peter Holford, Eſq. 

criſis; as to promiſe a deciſive Edward Hooper, Eſq. 

concluſion Either for peace or war N. Maſkelyne, D. D. 

before the meeting of patliament 5 P. Henry Maty, M. A. 

which will on that account be pro- Lord Mulgrave. 

rogued from Tueſday the 26tH Joſeph Planta, Eſq. | 

ik; to Tirurſday the 5th of De- Sir W. Muſgrave, Bart. 

tember; and I have his majeſty's R. Saunders, M. D. 

tommand to affure you, that you W. Watſon, M. D. 

will receive immediate notice of Samuel Wegg, Eſq. 

the ſame; - Of the New Council. 

(Signed) | Iſaac Hawkins Browne, Eſq. 
T. TowWGsHEN D. Sir William Chambers. 

Dien, Charles Lee, Eſq. a Earl of Dartmouth, - 

major-general in the Poliſh ſer- Right Hon. W. Ellis. 

vice, He was in the ſervice of the Jahn Frere, Eſq. | 

American States, who ſuſpended Mr. W. Harriſon. 

bim in 1778. He was ſurpriſed Joſeph Hoare, D. D. 

by Col. Harcourt, 1776 ; and be- Cyril Jackſon, D. D. 

Ing afterwards aged, was Philip Stephens, Eſq. 

tied by order of Congreſs, and Sir Noah Thomas. 

fuſpended for one year. He was And the officers were, Sir Joſeph 

brother to Wm, Lee, who was Banks, Bt. preſident ; Paul Hen- 

Sderiff of London in 1774, and ry Maty, M.A. ſecretary Joſeph 


in 1775 choſen Alderman of Ald- Planta, Eſq. ſecretary ; Samuel 


gate Ward, which he reſigned in Wegg, Eſq. treaſurer, | bo 
; 2 2 In 
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. In the late action in the. which was the Marquis t 
Aen. eaſt, the French had a weight Bouille.” 

of metal ſuperior to our fleet by Laſt Tueſday being the anniyy 
110 guns, beſides the aſſiſtance of ſary of the inſtitution of the dent 
near 3000 troops. In the firſt ac- Academy, a general aſſembly of 
tion, we fought them five to eight; the academicians was held at yy, 
aud in the ſecond, ten to twelve; Royal Academy, Somerſet Place 
and though our ſhips were much when: the officers elected for th, 
diſabled, yet the Britiſh flag rode year enſuing were Sir Joſhua Rey. 
triumphant in both actions. The nolds, preſident. 

Superbe had upwards of 5oo ſhot Council..—Edw. Burch, Charts 
in Yer hull, many of them under Catton, P, 1 De Loutherbourg 
water. There was no news of Joſeph Nollekens, James Bam, 
Sir Richard Bickerton, when the George Dance, Jeremiah Mee, 

- Royal Charlotte left India. and John Richards, Eſqrs. 

' 12th, Yelterday a court of Viſitors. —James Bary, J.;. 
| 12 common council was held Cipriani, P. J. De Loutherbouy, 
at Guildhall, at which were pre- Jeremiah Meyer, Rev, Mr, Pe. 
ſent the right hon. the lord mayor, ters, A. Carlini, Richard Co. 
and ſixteen aldermen. way, Joſeph Nolleken, and Joſey 

Mr. Dornford moved, That the Wilton, Eſqrs. 
reſolution of the laſt court, for This day ſe'nnight the ub. 
converting the chapel into a juſ- ſcription for a national Bank in 
tices office be reſcinded—but the Ireland, was opened in Dublin, 
court confirmed the reſolution, and filled in a few hours, 30,000], 

The motion for ſubſcribing to more than was wanted was offer. 
build a ſnhip of war was ordered to ed. The Bank opens for buſineh 
ſtand over till the next court day. the 1ſt of next June. 

A motion was made and carried, 3th Yeſterday, a court of 
that the lord mayor and ſheriffs, Stn. aldermen was held atGuild. 
inſtead of collecting charitable be- hall, at which were preſent the 
nefactions for priſoners. at Chriſt- right hon. the lord mayor, and in 

mas, ſhould draw upon the cham- aldermen, when John Hopkins, 
ber for one hundred pounds. Eſq. was ſworn in Alderman al 

th A letter from Barbadoes, Caſtle Baynard Ward, in the room 
13H. dated October 28th, ſays, of Samuel Plumbe, Eſq. reſigned, 
v that the Argo frigate has lately - Alſo the recorder and common 
taken a French 64 gun ſhip, call- ſerjeant gave in their opinions, 
ed the Actif, armed en flute, with that alderman Wooldridge: might 
a large quantity of braſs cannon, be removed, for the reaſons givet 
mortars, and all kind of artillery in a petition againſt him, and he 
ſtores from Old France, bound to was ordered to attend, by himſelf 
Martinique; ſhe had alſo on board or attorney, the 21ſt of January, 
npwards of 200 ſoldiers, and her to ſhew cauſe why he ſhould not 
own lower deck guns in her hold. be removed. . ' 
The Argo had hike to have cap- This day arrived a mail from 
tured a frigate alſo, which was in New York, brought by the Swal- 
company with her, on board of low packet boat to Falmoutb, — 


.. 
- 


led the zoth of November. 


Aſgill came home paſſenger 
hand the above packet. 
Wedneſday a court of 


uch. proprietors was held at the 
| the Faſt radia Houſe, in Leadenhall- 
lace, ſreet, for the purpoſe of declaring 
the dividend on the laſt half year's 
Rey. fock, when it was ſettled at 81, 
cent. for the half year, from 
ale ſliafummer day laſt to Chriſtmas. 
urg, A letter from Plymouth, 
ry, 23d. dated December 20, mentions 


the arrival of the Mediator, of 44 
guns, from a cruize, and has 
brought in a fine new ſhip, called 
the Menagere, deeply laden with 
all forts of naval and military 
ſtores, amongſt which are 100 tons 
of gun powder. She failed from 
Bourdeaux with five others, under 
convoy of two French frigates, 
and an American, called the Alex- 
ander, of 22 guns, bound to 
Port-au-Prince, which the Me- 
diator took. The Menagere main- 
tained a running fight of ſeveral 
hours before ſhe ſtruck, but no 
confiderable damage on either 
ide ; ſhe has the appearance of a 
very beautiful ſhip, and looks as 
| long as any ſhip in the navy; only 
her upper-deck guns mounted; 
her lower-deck ports are marked 
out, but the holes not yet cut ; 
tis thought ſhe is capable of 
mounting 74 guns, The Alex- 
auder is arrived at Portſmouth. 
Veſterday an expreſs arrived at 
the admiralty from Falmouth, with 
advice of the Queen Charlotte be- 
ing arrived there, from Jamaica. 
Se failed from Port Royal the 
joth of November, and came 
through the windward paſſage. A 


ſy gays before ſhe failed, the 
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' Torbay, of 74 guns, came 


Laa 


London man of war of 9o guns, 


Captain Kempthorn, returned 
there from a cruize; during which 
ſhe fell in with a French man of 
war, of 74 guns, and engaged her 

for near two hours, when ſhe 
ſtruck ; but, unfortunately, at 
that period, ſhe perceived the 

London had received conſiderable 

damage, and was unmanageable, 
and therefore took the advanta 
of making fail and got off, 

London had upwards of 70 men 
killed and wounded, and, it is 
ſaid, was very much injured by 
the French ſhip running foul-of 

her, whilſt they were engaging ; 
but we are happy to find, that the 

| 3 
after the action, and immediately 

gave chace to the French ſhip, 
who, by endeavouring to eſcape, 

run on ſhore near Port Dauphin, 
on the north ſide of Hiſpaniola, 
where it was ſuppoſed ſhe would 

be loſt, 125 

Dip, Charles Gray, Eſq. of 

Colcheſter, F. R. S. and a Truf. 

tee of the Britaſh Muſeum, and 

member for that borough in five 


parliaments, 


A Comparative T able of the Popu- 
lation of London, by R. Bland, 
M. D. from vol. Ixxi. of the Phi- 
loſophical Tranſactions. | 


THIS table, which is found- 
ed on the reports of the Welſt- 
minſter General Diſpenſary, was 
made with a view to ſhew the 

roportion of natives to perſons 
— in the different counties of 
England and Wales, in Scotland, 
Ireland, or foreign countries. 
(P] 3 
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Of 3236 married 8 8 85 

324 or one - fourth were born in Lon 

1870 er four · ſevenths in the different counties of England and Wale 

209 or 1 in 15 in Scotland. 


280 or 1 in 11 in Ireland. 
53 or 1 in 60 were eien, 


530 


3236 
Of the above number the males and females were in the following pre 
portions. 
Men. - Women. 


329 were born in London, and 495 or 166 more than men. 


952 —— in different counties, 917 or 35 fewer than men, 


135 — in Scotland, 74 or 61 fewer than men, 
162 — in Ireland, 119 or 43 fewer than men, 
40 —— were foreigners, 13 or 27 fewer than men, 
1618 2 1618 166 
BIRTHS £ for the * year it. Bla. a bon and heir to 
that antient title. 
Jan. 1. The Princeſs of Pruſſia, Apr. 8. Lady Fran kland, Ladyaf 
a⁊aprince, at the palace of Sir Thomas Frankl 
Potzdam. Bart. a nineteenth child, 
11. Counteſs of Winterton, a — Same day Mrs. Nicholas 
: daughter. 4 their daughter, a thir. 
28. The Lady of Sir John teenth grandchild. 
Henderſon, Bt. a daugh- 15. Counteſs of Tyrconnel, 2 
ter. | ſeon and heir. 

Feb. 3. The Lady of Sir James 26. Her majeſty the Queen al 
a Pringle, Bart. a ſon. the two Sicilies, of 2 
Lady Frances Sandys, adaugh- | prince, at Naples. 

„ der. May 30. Lady Althorpe, of a fon 
19. The Lady of Charles Lo- ' © andheir, at his lordſhip's 

rain Smith, Eſq. of a - houſe in St. James“. 
ſon and heir, at his © place. 
houſe in Bury- ſtreet. The Lady of Sir John 
March y. The Ladyofl Lord Stour- Smith, Bart. of a daugh- 
: ton, a daughter, ter. 

Lady Carysfort, a daugh- June 17. The Lady of the Hon. 
„ Captain Rodney, fond 
8. The Countefs of Strath- Admiral Lord Rodney, 3 

more, a ſon. ſon and heir, 
19- Lady Willoughby of Ereſ- 23. Her Serene Highneſs, the 
by, Lady of P. Burrell, | Electreſs of Saxony, 0 of 


a prig- 


5 


2 princeſs, at Dreſ- 


den. 
29. The Lady of Lord Brown- 
low, © e I 


— A daughter to t 
Ju — in Chan- 
dos- ſtreet. : | 
— A daughter to the Lady of 
Lord Daſhwood, at Strat- 
ford-place. 


2 


Townſhend, a daughter. 
28, In Ireland, Lady of Right 


a ſon and heir. 
Aug. — Lady Pole, wife of Sir 
John William Pole, Bart. 
of Shute, Devon, of a 
ſon and heir. 
5. Lady of Sir William Aſh- 
hurſt, of a ſon. - 
12, Lady of Sir John Borlaſe 
Warren, Bart, of a ſon 
and heir. 


Turner, Bart. a daugh- 
ter, 


prince, 
Sept, 2. The Counteſs of Radnor, 
of a daughter. 

4. The Lady of Sir Matthew 
White Ridley, Bart, of 
_— Northumber. 
land, of a ſon, 

5. Lady Kinnaird, of a ſon, 

7. Her Serene Highneſs the 
Hereditary Princeſs of 
Baden Durlach, ofa prin- 

_ © ceſs, at Carlſruche. 

12, Lady of Sir Hugh Owen, 
Bart, a ſon and heir. 


mond, Eſq, of a ſon. 
16, _ Aſhburton, of a ſon, 
OR. 2. Lady of the Biſhop of Pe- 
terborough, of a daugh- 
ter, at Trinity-lodge, 


C-H R'O'N 1. C.L;E. 


e Lady of 


16. Lady of Rt. Hon. Charles 


Hon. Luke Gardiner, of 


15. The Lady of Sir Charles 


24. Queen of Sweden, of a 


15. Lady of George Drum- * 


1231 
23. The Lady of Sir Robert 
Smith, Bart. a daugh- 


| ter. 
Nov. 1. Lady Grantham, a ſon. 
18. Her Excellency Baroneſs 
Ksutzleben, a daughter. 
22. Lady of Lord Viſcount 
Turnour, a daughter. 
24. Lady of the Hon. Ffancis 
Talbot, a ſon. 
Dec. 3. Lady St. John, a daugh- 
'ter, 
Lady of Lord Macdonald, 


a ſon. 


— 


. 


MARRIAGES, 1782. 


Jan. 25. Earl of Lincoln, to Lady 
Anna Maria Stanhope. 
31. Thomas Scott, Eſq; mem 
ber for Bridport, to Mrs, 
Neſbit, widow of the late 
| Arn. Neſbit, Eſq. 

Feb. 2. Sir Hyde Parker, com- 
mander of his majeſty's 
ſhip Goliah, to Mrs. 

Boteler, only. daughter 
of J. P. Boteler, Eſq. 

7. Charles Collyer, Eſq. to 
Miſs Sarah Maria Pratt, 
daughter of Edw. Pratt. 
Eſq. and niece to Sir 
Edward Aſtley, Bart. 

17. Charles Dundaſs, Efq. of 
Lincoln's Inn, member 
of parliament for the 
county of Orkney, to 
Miſs Whitley, of the 

Fill, Richmond. 

36. Lord George Cavendiſh, 
brother to the Duke of 
Devonſhire, to Lady Bet- 

Compton, ſole heireſs 
to the late Earl of Nor- 


thampton, 
[P] 4 March 


March g. Sir John Shaw, of El- 
tham, in Kent, to Miſs 
Monſon, ſiſter to Lord 

| ' Monſon. 
Jo. John Robinſon, Eſq. of 


Denſton-hall, in Suffolk, 


to the Hon. Miſs Olive, 


eldeſt fiſt of Lord 
. Clive. ud 
The Right Rev. Dr. E- 
Es 2 Biſhop of Dur- 
am, to Mifs Bouchier. 


April 2. John Smith, Eſq. of 


Coomb _hafes, in Somer- 
ſetſhire, to Miſs Mary 


Hon. George Shirley, of 
Lower Eſtington, in War- 
wickfhire. 


art. to Miſs Geary, 
daughter of Admiral 
- Geary, 
9, 8. Courtenay, Eſq. to Miſs 
Conliffe, eldeſt daughter 
| of the late Sir Robert 
| ö * Bart. of Chet 


15. Edward Dering, Eſq. eld- 
eſt ſon of Sir Edward 
Dering, Bart. to Miſs 
Anne Hale, fourth 
daughter of William 
Hale, Eſq. of Kingſ- 
wald, in Hertfordſhire, 
Mary: The Hon. Mr. Forteſcue, 


; fon of Lord Forteſcue, 


do the Hon. Miſs Gren- 

42 ſiſter to Earl Tem- 

1. The Hon. Booth Grey, 
brother to the Earl of 
Stamford, and member 

of parliament for Leiceſ- 

| der, to Miſs Mainwar- 
1 . ing, eldeſt daughter of 
| * he late Charles Main- 
| | 


* 
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Shirley, daughter of the 


$. Sir John Papillon Twiſdon, 


1782, 
wairing, Eſq. of 
3 Vene 


15. Sir Henry H 

2 dougall, of Mike, 
Bart. to Miſs Ifabell 
Douglas, ſecond daugh, 
ter of Sir James Doygly, 
Knight, admiral hy 
white, 

21. The Hon. Lieutenant. q. 

neral Parker, to Lag 
Cattrel Dormer. 

23. The Hon. Mr. Bouvet, 
brother to the Earl g 
Radnor, to Lady Cath 
rine Murray, eld 
daughter of the Earl 
Dunmore. 


June 3. C. W. Boughton Rouſe, 


Eſq. of Rouſe Lend 

in Worceſterſhire, 1 
member of liament 
for the borough of Ex. 
ſham, to Miſs Hall, on) 
dau 5 of Wm. Pearc 
Hall, of Downton, 
near pe Sa in Shrop- 
ſhire. 

6. Meabee Gelburn, Eſq. d 

Portland- place, to the 
Hon. Miſs Chetwynd, 
eldeft daughter of the 
Right Hon. Lord Chet- 
wynd. 

7. Sir T. Featherſtonhaugh 
Bart, te Miſs Catharine 
Witney, daughter 0 
George Boleyn Witney, 

ſ 


— 'The Right Hon, Lord Vil 
count Hinton, on a 
Earl Paulett, to Miß 
Pococke, daughter of 
Sir George Pococke, 
Knt. of the Bath. 

22. Sir John Legard, Bart. of 


Gunton, in Yorkſhire 
10 


ly 


2; 


31 


Avg. 


15 


time, 


Hodges, Eſq. of Balne 
in de, to Mil. 
Anne Aſton, her ſiſter. 
uly z. Sir George Shuckbur h, 
| in Warwickſhire, to Miſs 
Darker, daughter of John 
Darker, Eſq. of Gay- 
ton, in Northampton- 
ſhire, and member of 
arliament for Leiceſter. 
8. The Right Hon. the Earl 
: of Cavan, to Miſs Gould, 
oungeſt dau hter of Sir 
— Gould, Knt. one 
of the judges of the court 
of Common Pleas. 
27. Sir Cecil Biſhop, of Par- 
bam, in the county of 
Suſſex, Bart. and mem- 
ber of parliament for 
Shoreham, to Mats 
Southwell. 
41. The Right Hon. Lord 
Caſtleſtewart, to Miſs 
Sarah Lill, ſecond dau gh- 
ter of the Hon. Godfrey 
Lill, ſecond juftice of 
the court of Common 
Pleas in Ireland. 
Aug. 2. Hugo Meynell, Eſq. to 
the Hon. Miſs Ingram, 
daughter of Lady Irwin. 
9. John Fownes Luttrel, Eſq. 
of Duncaſter-caſtle, in 
Somerſetſhire, member 
of parliament for Mine- 
head, to Miſs Drewe, of 
Grange, in Devonſhire, 
15. Lord Viſcount Maitland, 
ſon of the Earl of Lau- 
derdale, to Miſs Todd, 
daughter of Anthony 
Todd, Eſq. | 
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259» 'The Hon. Philip Vorke, 
nephew to the Earl of 

. Hardwick, to Miſs Lind- 
ſey, daughter of Lady 
Balcarras 1 | 


Sept. 15. John Baber, Eſq. of 


Blake-hall, in the coun- 


ty of Eſſex, to Lady St. 
Aubin, widow of the 
late Sir John St. Aubin, 
of Clowance, in Corn- 
wall, Bart. 

— The Right Hon, Alexan- 
der Lord Lo 
lord chief juſtice of t 
Common Pleas; to Mifs 
Courtenay, one of the 
ſiſters of Lord Viſcount 
Courtenay. 

Oct. 2. Earl of Mexborough, to 
Miſs Stephenſon. 

Lately. Henry Gratton, Eſq. mem- 
ber of parliament for 
Charlemont in Ireland, 

| to Miſs Fizgerald. 

Nov. 23. Sir Sheffington Smith, 
Bt. of Tynny-park, Co. 
of Wicklow, member of 
parliament for Mullin. 

ar in Ireland, to Miſs 
ally, only fiſter to 
Dennis Dally, Eſq. 

Lately, Rev. Auriel Drummond, 
ſon of the late Archbiſhop 
of York, and nephew to 
the Earl of Kinnoul, to 
Miſs De Viſme, daugh- 
ter of the late William 

De Viſme, Efq. 

Dec. 4. The Hon. and Rey. Mr. 
Cadogan, fecond ſon of 
Lord Cadogan, to Mrs 
Bradſhaw, at Chelſea. 

23. At Marybone, the Right 
Hon. Lord Edward Ben- 
tinck, brother to the 
Duke of Portland, to 
Miſs Cumberland, eld- 


(egg: 


Tear 1782, from the 


- «15:08 4 
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eſt daughter of Richard 
Cumberland, Eſq. 


PR=y 


Principal Pa on or 10 Ns for the 
ondon 
Gazette, Ofc, | 


Lord Viſcount Dal- 
rymple appointed his majeſty's 
Miniſter Plenipotentiary to the 
King and Republic of Poland. 
Feb. 1, Lord Viſcount Bulke- 
ley, of the kingdom of Ireland, 
appointed. Lord Lieutenant of the 
county of Carnarvon. 
,-— 9. f. Hon. Lord George 
Germain a. baron and yiſcount of 


Great Britain, by the titles of 


Baron Bolebrooke in the eounty 
of Suſſex, and Viſcount Sackville 
of Drayton in the county of North- 
ampton., _ | 

— 11. John Duke of Dorſet 
ſworn of his majeſty's moſt honour- 
able privy council-— Right Hon. 
Welbore Ellis —— one of 


his majeſty's principal ſecretaries 
of ſtate. 


— 23. A _conge d*elire paſſed 


the, great ſeal, empowering the 
dean and chapter of Briſtol to elect 


a biſhop. of that ſee, with a letter 
recommending the Rev. Lewis 
Bagot, L. L. D, Dean of Chriſt 
Church, Oxford. Thomas Thur- 
low, Lord Biſhop of Lincoln, re- 
commended to be choſen Dean of 
the cathedral church of St. Paul, 


London. 1 
War-Ofice, March 26. His Royal 


Highneſs Prince Frederick, Biſhop - 


of Oſnabruck, captain and colo- 
nel of the 2d'troop of horſe gre- 
nadier guards, vice Lord Amherſt. 

— 27. Right Hon. Charles 
Lord Camden, lord prefident of 
the council. — Right Hon, Leid 


* » 


John Cavendiſh, chancellor of th 
E xchequer. — Auguſtus Hen 
Duke of Grafton, lord pri i 
— Right Hon. William Earl of 
> Weary _ the Right Hi 
arles James Fox, ſecretari.. , 
ſtate. 4 1 
. — 30. Marquis of Rock 
ham, Lord John Cavendib. 10 
Althorpe, James Grenville, u 
Frederick Montagu, Eſqrs. lo 
commiſſioners of the treaſury... 
Right Hon. Admiral Augygy 
Keppel, Sir Robert Harland, Bax 
Vice Admiral Hugh Pigot, Vi. 
count Duncannon, Hon, jan 
Townſhend, Charles Brett ay 
Richard Hopkins, Eſquire, log 
commiſſioners of the admiralty,.. 
Right Hon. Iſaac Barre, treaſum 
of the navy. — Right Hon, Gene. 
ral Conway, commander in chief 
Charles Duke of Richmon, 
maſter-general of the ordnance, 
Right Hon. 'Thomas Townſhend, 
ſecretary at war.w——Right Hot, 
Edmund Burke, paymaſter gent. 
ral. — Earl of 8 maſter of the 
buck hounds, — Marquis of Cu- 
marthen, lord lieutenant and cl. 
tos rotulorum of the Eaſt Ridig 
of Yorkſhire.—Earl of Pembroke, 
lord lieutenant and cuſtos rotule- 
rum of Wilts. _—— Earl Temple, 
lord lieutenant and cuſtos rotuls- 
rum of Bucks.—Right Hon, jou 
Dunning, Baron Aſhburton, 
Right Hon, Sir Fletcher Norton, 
Lord Grantley, Baron of Marken. arer 
field, — Earl of Effingham tre 
ſurer, and Earl of Ludlow comp- 
troller, of the houſehold, 
April 6. Harry Duke of Bol 
ton, governor and captain of tis 
Ile of Wight, governor and col: 
ſtable of Cariſbrook caile, and 
lord lieutenant and cuſtos r0tl- 
lorum of the county of * 


+= Right Hon. Lord de Fer- 

| captain of his majeſty's band 

entlemen penſioners. — Lord 
;rers, a lord of his majeſty's bed- 
ber, Right Rev. Dr. John 
atham, Biſhop of Offory, to the 
hoprick of Clogher, in Ireland, 


king, WE... Dr. John Garnet, deceaſed. 
Ll Right Rev. Dr. William Bereſ- 
, Biſhop of Dromore, to the 
ly Wn oprick of Offory, in Ireland, 
. ee Dr. J. Hotham tranſlated. 
= — 10. William Henry Duke 
at, 


ſ Portland, lieutenant =__ and 


Viſ neral governor of Ireland. 

Jon — 13. Right Hon. Earl of 
al8WF:rkerville, and the Right Hon. 
ler enry Frederick Carteret, poſt. 


after general. — Right Hon. 
ord Aſhburton, chancellor of the 
achy of Lancaſter, 

16. Lieut. Gen, John Bur- 
oyne, commander in chief in 
land. 

— 20, Charles Turner, Eſq. 
f Kirkleatham, county of York, 
te dignity of a baronet of Great 
ritain. — Lloyd Kenyon, Eſq. 
ttorney general; and John Lee, 
g. ſolicitor general to his ma- 
ety, George Hardinge, Eſq. 
Johicitor general to the queen. — 
der. Thomas Percy, D. D. to the 
iſhoprick of Dromore in Ireland, 
ce Dr. Beresford, tranſlated. — 
Earl of Shannon, Earl of Scarbo- 
ough, and the Right Hon. Sir 
eorge Yonge, Bart. vice-trea- 
Iurers of Ireland. Duke of Man- 
teſter lord chamberlain ; Charles 
Herbert, Eſq. his ſecretary, — 
on. Edward Fitzpatrick, ſecre- 
ary to the Duke of Portland. 
23. Sir William Howe, K. B. 
leutenant general of the ordnance. 
—Hon, Thomas Pelham, maſter- 
ſurveyor of the ordnance, 
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— 24. George Lord de Ferrars, 
ſworn of the privy council, — Ri- 
chard Lord Viſcount Howe, of the 
kingdom of Ireland, a viſcount of 
8 of Great Britain, by 
the title of Viſcount Howe, of 
Langar, county of Nottingham. — 
Right Hon. Auguſtus Keppel, a 
viſcount of Great Britain, by the 
title of Viſcount Keppel, of El- 
veden, county of Suffolk. 

May 4. George Lord Viſcount 
Chewton, vice-chamberlain: of his 
majeſty's houſehold, ſworn of the 

rivy council. Thomas Lord 
Viſcount Weymouth, groom of 
his majeſty's ſtole, and firſt gentle. 
man of his majeſty's bed-chamber. 
—— Lieut. Gen. John Burgoyne, 
commander in chief of his maje- 
ſty's forces in Ireland, and the 
Hon. Lieut. Col. Richard Fitz- 
patrick, to be of the privy coun- 
eil in the kingdom of Ireland, 

— 7. Lieut, Colonel Thomas 
Pigot, governor of .the city of 
Cork 


— 11. Frederick Earl of Car- 
liſle, lord ſteward of his majeſty's 
houſehold. - George Earl of Dal- 
houſie, his majeſty's high commif- 
fioner to the general aſſembly of the 
churchof Scotland. George Duke 
of Argyle, colonel of the 3d regi- 
ment of foot guards. Lord Adam 
Gordon, iſt regiment of foot. 

ne. Fart of Effex, a lord of 
his majeſty's bed- chamber. 

— 28, Sir George Brydges 
Rodney, created Baron Rodney, 


of Rodney-Stoke in Somerſet. — 


Rear Admiral Francis Samuel 
Drake, and Captain Edmund Af- 
fleck, baronets of Great Britain. 
Sir Samuel Hood, created Baron 
Hood of Catherington, in the 
kingdom of Ireland. f 

| June 
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: gentle- 
men Credited baronets of Great 
Britain, viz. John Briſco, of Crof- 

ton-Place, county of Cumberland, 
Va Thomas Huſſey A of 
, county of 2 

And Rev. Henry Vane, 

Long Newton, county of 


Dackam, 


— 11. 
milton and Brandon, ſummoned 
w, ent by writ, as a peer 
land, by the ſtile of Dake 
4 Brandon, in Suffolk. 


. Farl of Cholmondeley 


appointed his mazeſty's envoy. ex- 


traordinary and miniſter plenipo- 
tentiary to the court of Berlin. 


— 18. William Duke of De- 


| vonſhĩre, lord lieutenant aud cuſtos 


yotulorum of the county of Derby, 
Ts Lord George . — 
King A ordered a conge 
d'elire to the dean and chapter of 
Llandaff, for electing a biſbop, in 
the room of Dr. 8. Barrington, 
tranſlated to Saliſbury, and recom- 
mended the Rev. Richard Watſon, 
D. D. to be elected Biſhop of 


: Llandaff. 


July 2. Right Hon. Walter 
Huſſey Burgh, chief baron of his 


majeſly's court of exchequer in 


Ireland, vice Rt. Hon. $ Baron 
Tracton, deceaſed. — Barry Yel- 


pron Eig. his majeſty's attorney 
in Ireland, vice R 


3 and ſworn a pro 
top... 
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Right Hon. Wiz. 
or and Wer 


incipal 
ſtate. a Earl of Sn 
of the kingdom of Ireland, hiv 
Hon. William Pitt, James Gi 
ville, Richard ackſon, and I 
ward James Eliot, Elqr, a 
miſſioners for executing the a 
of treaſurer of his majeſty & 
chequer. —— Auguſtus Viſc 
Keppel, Sir Robert rue 
Admiral Hugh Pigot, Cha. Bro 
Richard Ho ——— Hon. John |, 
feries Pratt. and John Aubrep 
Eſqrs. commiſſioners for executi 
the office of lord high admin 
Great Britain, &c. — Sir Geo 
Yonge, Bart. ſecretary at war, 

— 17. Right Hon, Thon 
Lord Grantham, one of his mu 
ſty's principal ſecretaries of fat, 

ww Iſaac Barre receiver 
paymaſter general of his majehy 
guards, garriſons, and land fora 
Hon. Henry Dundas, treaſun 
of his majeſty's navy. 

30. Dr. Joſeph Dean Bourke 
Biſhop of .Leighlin and Fem 
tranſlated to the archbiſhoprickt 
Tuam, with the united biſhopnid 
of Enaghoden, and the biſhopniy 
of Ardagh, in commendam, n 
cant by the death of the Ren 

met Browne, —— Rey, out 
aw, D. D. (fon of the Biſhops 
Carliſle) promoted to the unite 
2 of Leighlin and Fen 
vice Dr. Cape Henn Strache, 
under ſecretary of ſtate in the 
ſouthern department, vice Mt 
Orde, who ſucceeds him as ont 
of the ſecretaries of the 12 


— 


0 pt. 3. Hon. Charles Howard 
monly called Earl of Surrey), 
roved of as deputy earl mar 
England. | 
- Archbiſhop of Tuam, and 
1 of Clanricarde, to be of the 
iy council in Ireland. —Rich. 


ly, Eſq. appointed his ma- 


75 t and conſul-general 


1 


oy at Berlin. 
08. 2. Charles Earl of Tanker- 
e, ſworn of the privy-council. 
g. George Rogers, Eſq; one of 
commiſſioners of his majeſty's 
vice Timothy, Brett, Eſq. 
The following gentlemen are 
ited baronets of Ireland, viz. 
Boyle Roche, of Fermoy, co. 
ke, Knt. Rich. Muſgrave, of 
win, co. Waterford, Eſq. Nich. 
went, of Dyſert, co. Welt- 
th, Eſq. Fra. Hutchinſon, co. 
icklow, Eſq. | 


— 
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Jan. 13. The Right Hon. John 
Id Sempill. He is ſucceeded 
title and eſtate by -the Hon. 
ugh. Sempill, of the 3d regi- 
nt of guards. 

22, The Right Hon, Lady Tre- 
x, relict of John Lord Trevor, 
id daughter of the late Sir Rich- 
Steele, Bart. 

44. vir James Harington, Bart. 
arly allied to the two royal 
ſes of Scotland and Portugal. 
25. At his apartments in Holy- 
ad- houſe, Edinburgh, aged 86, 
e Night Hon. John Campbell, 
arl of Breadalbane and Glenor- 
V, Lord Vice Admiral of Scot- 


41, Sir John Stepney, Bart. 


[237 
land, one of his majeſty's privy- 
council, and ſenior Knight of the, 


mal Bath. | 


Feb. 2. The Right Hon. Hugh 


Boſcawen, Viſcount Falmouth, 


captain of the yeomen of the 
guard, and ranked as a general 
in the army. ; 
7. Suddenly, the Right Hon, 
Lord Colvill of Ochiltree. 
8. The Hon. Lieutenant-gene- 
ral Simon Fraſer, colonel of the 
71ſt regiment of foot, and member 


of parhament for the county of In- 


verneſs. 

14. The Right Rev. Thomas 
Newton, D. D. Biſhop of Briſtol, 
and Dean of St. Paul's. | 

A few days ago, -at Chelten- 
ham, in Glouceſterſhire, aged 69, 
the Hon. William Howe, ancle to 
the preſent Lord Chedworth, 

March 1. The Hon. Lieutenant- 
general William Keppel, colonel 
of the 12th regiment of drapoonss 
uncle to the preſent Earl of Albe- 
marle, and member for Chicheſter 
in Suſſex, | 

2. At Dublin, the Right Rev. 
John Garnett, Lord Biſhop of 
Clougher, to which ſee he was 
tranſlated, from the Biſhoprick of 
Ferns, 1n the year 1758. 

3. William Dalrymple, Eſq. of 
Eaſthamſtead, in Berks. 

9. The Right Hon. Lord Ro- 
bert Bettie, uncle to the late 
Duke of Ancafter, one of the lords 
of the king's bed-chamber, a ge- 
neral of his majeſty's forces, co- 
lonel of the ſecond troop of horſe 
guards, Governor of Duncannon, 
in Ireland, and one of the repre- 
ſentatives for Boſton, in Lincoln- 
ſhire. E 

10. Lady Milner, grand-mother 
to the preſent Sir William Milner, 

Bart. 
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Bart. of Nun Appleton in the the 3d regiment of fog. 


_ of York; 


. John Thurlow, Eſq. one of and F. R. S. 


hs Ale aten of Notwich, and 

brother to the lord chancellor and 
Biſhop of Lincoln. 

12. Sir Charles Holt, Bart. of 
Aſhton, in Warwickſhire, 
N kt of the ſhire for that county 

e laſt parliament. 

A few days ago, in the ſoùth of 
France, the Right. Hon. 
Counteſs of Deloraine. 

The Right Hon. Thomas Lord 
Fairfax. He is ſucceeded in title 
and eſtate by his only brother, the 
Hon. Robert Fairfax, of Leeds 
Caſtle, in Kent. 

25. The Right Hon. Lady Viſ- 
tounteſs Courtenay. 

27. The Hon: Mrs. Howard; 
Widow of the late Hon. Philip 
Howard / of Norfolk, ſiſter to the 
late Ducheſs of orfolk, and mo- 
ther to the preſent Lady Petre. 
April 10. The Right Hon. 

Lady Mary Forbes. 

12. About twelve years of age, 
the third daughter of Lord Viſ- 
count Weymouth. 

' 13, Lady Gough, relic of the 
late and mother to the preſent Sir 
. Henry Gough, Bart, 
| 26. Ag e 

William Talbot, Karl Talbot, 
Lord Henſol, and Baron Dinevor, 
of Dinevor in Caermarthenſhire; 
many years lord ſteward of the 
houſehold, one of his majeſty's 
moſt honourable privy - council, 
and LL. D. 

27. At Loudeun Caſtle in Ayr- 
ſhire, aged 77, the Ri 811 Hon. 
1 — Campbell, Earl of Loudon, 

aron Mauchlane, one of the fix- 
teen peers of Scotland, a general 


and 


the 


72, the Right Hon. 


of his 3 $ forces, colonel of of foot. 


Governor of Edinburgh Cat 


May 1 james Phil; 
Judge Admiral of — b 


14. The Right Hon. Rich 
Lumley Saunderſon, Ear] of Sos 
borough, Viſcount kan 
Viſcount Lumley in Ireland; u 
of the joint vice- treaſuretz in 
land; and a member of bis m 
jeſty's - moſt honourable pri 
council. T 

16. The learned Dr. Solinide 
F. R. S. and Who had made th 
voyage round the world, in con 
pany with his friend Sir Jobe 
e . 

21. At Portumna Caſtle in 
ls the FP t Hon. John Snyt 
de Burgh, Earl of Clarickai 
ny Baron Dunkellyn. 
The Hon. Mrs. Shirley 
ak of . preſent Earl Ie 
rers. 
29. At the German Spe, & 
Right Hon. Elizabeth Com 
of Grandiſon. 
June 3. Lady Theodore Croli 
fiſter to the Earl of Glendore, 

9. Sir Charles Buck, Bart. 
Hanby Grange, Lincolnſhire 
10. Thomas Hill, EN. fn 
merly repreſentative in ſeven 
parliaments for the borough « 
Shrewſbury. 

11. The Dowager Viſcounte 
Howe. 

14. The Right Hon: Edn 
Earl Ligonier, Hheutenant-gentn 
of his majeſty's forces, and col 
nel of the gth regiment of fot! 
America. 

20. The Hon. General Mond 
ton, Governor of. Portſmoi 
and colonel of the 17th regina 


Abroad 


dad, the Right Hon. Lady 
22 daughter of the late 
mont. 5 n 
— St. Stephen's Green, 
dublin, the Right Hon. James 
dennis, Baron Tracton, chief 
non of the court of Exche- 
= The Right Rev. Dr, John 
ame, Lord Biſhop of . 
ancellor of the order of the 
arter, and brother-in-law to the 
al of Kinnoul. 
29, The Hon. Mrs. Curzon, 
ady of the Hon. Nathaniel 
arzon, eldeſt ſon of Lord Scarſ- 


lale, 

july 1. The Moft Noble Charles 
atſon Wentworth, Marquis of 
Rockingham, Earl of Malton in 
CT, and in Ireland, Viſcount 
igham of Higham Perrars, Ba- 
on Rockingham of Rockingham, 
Baron of Malton, Waith, and 
Harrowden, firſt lord of the trea- 
fury, lord-lieutenant and cuſtos 
ptulorum of the Weſt Riding of 
the county of York, and cuſtos 
totulorum of the North Riding of 
the ſaid county, ado of 
tie whole county of York, and 
the maritime parts thereof, a go- 
yernor of the Charter-houſe, Knt. 
of the moſt noble order of the Gar- 
ter, and F. R. 8. He was born 
May 13, 1730, and on the death 
of his father in 1750 ſucceeded to 
bis honours, He was married Feb. 
2b, 1752, to Mary, daughter and 
beirels of Thomas Bright, Eſq. 
of Badſworth in the county of 
York, by whom he has left no 
ſue, 
24. Henry Bridgeman, Eſq. ſon 
. heir of Sir Henry Bridgeman, 

art 


26. At Edinburgh, Lady Mary 


CURONICLE. 
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Gordon, daughter of the late A- 
lexander Duke of Gordon. 

28. Robert Child, of Ofterly- 
park, Eſq. By his will he has 
given all his eſtates, both real and 
perſonal, to Mrs. Child, Mr. 
Lovelace, Mr. Dent, Mr. Church; 
and Mr. Keyſall, his partners, in 
truſt for the purpoſe of paying HM 
his partnerſhip debts, and for car- 
rying on the buſineſs as uſual at 

e houſe at Temple-bar, and has 
made them the executors of his 
will. | : 

Aug. 13. Lady Hoſkyns, reli& 
of the late Sir Chandos Hoſkyns, 
Bart. 

17. General Fitzroy, uncle to 
Lord Southampton. 

A few days ago, at Powick, 
in Worcefterſhire, Sir William 
Arnot, Bart. late lieutenant-colo- 
nel of the queen's regiment of 
dragoon guards, 

28, At Knockrenny, in the 
county of Roſcommon, in Ire- 
land, John Dillon, Earl of Roſ 
common. 

Sept. 6. At Weymouth, the 
Hon. Mr. Legge, fourth fon of 
Lord Dartmouth. 

OR. —. The Right Hon. the 
Counteſs of Denbeigh. 

The remains of Lady Hamilton, 
late wife to Sir William Hamil- 
ton, Knight of the Bath, and his 
majeſty's envoy to the King of the 
two Sicilies, were embalmed im- 
mediately after her death, which 
happened on the 27th of Auguſt, 
in order that they might be tranf- 

rted to England, to be interred 
in Sir William's family fault. 

26. At the Hague, the famous 
Banker Tobias Boaz. 

29. At Chicheſter, aged 85, the 
Hon, Coote Moleſworth, the laſt 
ſurviving 


ſi ſon af Robert the firſt 
Lord Viſcount Moleſworth. 
Nov. 19. At Stra h, her 


Royal Highnefs the Princeſs Chriſ- 


tina, aunt to the 2 

Dec. 12. Charles Gray, E. 
ef Colcheſter, aged 87, F. R. 
and one of the truſtees * the Bri- 


uh Muſeum ; he repreſented that 
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Tn in five different »- 


5 Right Hon. Lady Dow 
Blantyre, at Lennoxloye, aged 

27. At Edinburgh, le 
©, Eſq; Lord = Ry Jud 
in the courts of ſeſſion and 
ciary, well known in the lun 
world. 


men, 


APPENDIS 


br. Murray's Account of the Sizge 
of Fort St. Philip's ; Articles A | 
Capitulation, and Returns of the 
State of the Garriſon and Ar- 


tillery 


From the London GAZETTE. 


of a Letter from the Hon. Gen. 
2 ee of Minorca, 
10 the Earl of Hilſborough, on? of 
his Majefty*s principal Secretaries 
of State. Received by Capt. Don, 
March 19. 


Minorca, Feb. 16, 1782. 
My Loxp, 

HAVE the honour to acquaint 
| your lordſhip, that Fort St. 
Philip's was ſurrendered to his 
Catholic Majeſty the 5th inſtant, 
he capitulation accompanies this. 
[| flatter myſelf all Europe will 
agree the brave garriſon ſhowed 
common heroiſm, and that 
thirſt for glory, which has ever 
ſtinguiſhed the troops of my 
myal maſter, Our neceſſary guards 
required four hundred and fifteen 
nen, the night before the capitu- 
lation ; the whole number able to 
carry arms amounted to fix hun- 
red and fixty only, of courſe 
tnere were none for picquet, and 
a Cefet of one An and ſe- 
lenty to relieve the guards, as is 
endent by the returns. The moſt 

Vor. XXV. 
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inveterate ſcurvy which I believe 
ever has infected mortals reduced 
us to this ſituation, The reports 
of the faculty fully explain the 
dreadful havock it made, and that 
three days further obſtinacy on my 


part muſt have inevitably deſtroyed 


the brave remains of this garriſon, 
as they declare there was no re- 
medy for the men in the hoſpitals, 
but vegetables; and that of the 
ſix hundred and fixty able to do 
duty, five hundred and ſixty were 
actually tainted with the ſcurvy, 
and in all likelihood, would be in 
the hoſpitals in four days time. 
Such was the uncommon ſpirit of 
the king's ſoldiers, that they con- 
cealed their diſorders and inability, 
rather than go into the hoſpitals ; 
ſeveral men died on guard, after 
having ſtood ſentry ; their fate 
was not diſcovered till called upon 
for the relief, when it came to 
their turn to mount again. Per- 
haps a more noble, nor a more 
tragical ſcene, was ever exhi- 


| bited, than that of the march of 
the garriſon of St. Philip's through 


the Spaniſh and French armies. 
It conliſted of no more than fix 
hundred old, decrepid ſoldiers, 
two hundred ſeamen, one hundred 
and twenty of the royal artillery, 
twenty Corſicans, and twenty-five 
Greeks, Turks, Moors, Jews, &c. 
The two armies were drawn up in 
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two lines, the battalions fronting 
each other, forming a way for us 
to march through: they conſiſted 
of fourteen thouſand men, and 
reached from the Glacis to George- 
town, where, our battalions laid 
down their arms, declaring they 
had ſurrendered them to God 
alone, having the conſolation to 
know, the victors could not plume 
themſelves in taking an hoſpital. 
Such was the difrefiing figures 
of our men, that many of the Spa- 
niſh and French troops are ſaid to 
have ſhed tears as they paſſed 
them : the Duke de Crillon and 
the Baron de Falkenhayn declare 
It is true: I cannot aver this, but 
think it was very natural: for my 
own part, I felt no uneaſineſs on 
- this occaſion, but that which pro- 
ceeded from the miſerable diſorder 
which threatened us with deſtruc- 
"tion. Thanks to the Almighty 
my apprehenſions are now abated ; 
the humanity of the Duke de Cril- 
| lon (whoſe heart was moſt ſenſibly 
touched by the misfortunes of ſach 
brave men) has gone even beyond 
my wiſhes in providing every thing 
which can contribute to our reco- 
very. The Spaniſh as well as the 
French ſurgeons attend our hoſ- 
pitals. Ve are greatly indebted 
to the Baron de Falkenhayn, who 
commands the French troops. We 
owe infinite obligations to the 
Count de Crillon ; they can never 
be forgot by any of us. I hope 
this young man never will com- 
— an army againſt my ſove- 
reign, for his military talents are 
as conſpicuous as the gocdneſs of 
his heart. 
Liſts of the killed and wounded, 


with the number of our guns 


which were deſtroyed by the ene- 


my's battering artillery, which 


my accompanying them in aun 


and Dan, of the 5 iſt regiment 


conſiſted of 109 pieces of cam 
and 36 mortars, are incloſel. 
ſhall wait here until I ſee the! 
man of my noble garriſon i 
and commodiouſly embarked. | 


port to England could be of U 
ſmalleſt fervice to any of then 
would chearfully go with then} 
ſea; but as I can be of no furty 
uſe to them after they are on how 
ſhip, I truſt his majeſty will x 
ow of my going to Leghon 
ring home with me my wife an 
my children, who fled to 1t;ly; 
the evening of the day the Sul 
army landed on the iſland, 
My aid de camp, Capt, Da 
will have the honour to pref 
this letter to your lordſhip; he 
well acquainted with the moſt nj 
nute circumſtance relative to f 
ſiege, is an intelligent, diſn 
guiſhed officer, and is furniſhe 
with copics of all the paper 
have, which he will lay befen 
your lordſhip, if requiſite. 
The captains Savage, Boothby 


Lieut. Mercier, of ditto, Lien 
Botticher, of Goldacker's rep 
ment, and Lieut. Douglas thee 
gineer, are exchanged for the <> 


ncers we made priſoners at Cap f 
Mela. hoſ 
Colonel Pringle and his nepheſ et 
Lieut. Pringle are to be leſt ne 
tages until the tranſports retun 
avreeable to the capitulation, up 
I have the honour to be, &, * 
James Murkar Tc 

P. S. It would be unjuſt ut 
ungrateful was I not to deckt in 
that from the beginning to th * 
lat hour of the ſiege, the offcco_n e 
and men of the royal regiment d b 


artillery, and likewiſe the ſezmen 


diſtinguiſhed themſelves: I * : 


Cann 
Oled, 
the |, 
ql a0 
ked, | 


| 1 frapd 


e world cannot produce more 
{pert gunners and bombadiers 
in thoſe who ſerved” at this 
de, and I am ſure the ſailors 
ved Uncommon zeal. It is ne- 
ary likewiſe to declare, that no 


* of .-::fon was ever nouriſhed with 
them, ter ſalt proviſions of all kinds, 
then n we had ſent to us from Eng- 
fund; freſh vegetables we could 


n dow 


1 ot have; but we had plenty of 
VU a 


aſe, good bread and rice, with 


horn q "rants and raiſins; and left in 
ie ue fort fix months full allowance 
4 Fell kinds, although a magazine, 
pau ontaining fix months more, was 


urnt by the enemy's ſhells. 
James Murray. 


ice of Capitulation propoſed by 
bis Excellency the Hon. James 
| Murray, Lieutenant General of his 
Britannic Maj eſiy's forces, Colonel 
if the 13th regiment of foot, Cap- 


lein General and commaniler in 


thief of Fort St. Philip's, to bis 


Duc de Crillen, Lieutenant Gene - 
ral of the French and Spaniſb 
forces, and commander in chief of 
the combined army. 


W Philip's Caſtle, Feb. 4, 1782, 
at nine o'clock in the morning. 
Arier I. THAT all acts of 
boſtility ſhall ceaſe till the articles 
of capitulation are agreed upon 
and ſigned. | 

Art, II. That the garriſon, 
upon their ſurrender, ſhall be al- 
lowed all the honours of war, viz. 
To march out with ſhouldered 
ums, drums beating, colours fly- 
ng, twenty-four rounds per man, 
matches lighted, four pieces of 
cannon, two mortars, with twenty 
four rounds of ammunition for 
fach piece, four covered boats not 
te be ſearched upon any account. 
Art. III. That the whole gar- 


Frcellency Leuis Berton de Balls, 
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riſon, comprehending all his Bri- 
tannic Majeſty's ſubjects, civil as 
well as military, and the Corſican 
corps and Greeks, &c. ſhall have 
their baggage and effects ſecured 
to them, with leave to move or 
diſpoſe of it as they ſhall think 
proper; and that his Britannic 
Majeſty's ſubjects ſerving in the 
garriſon, who poſſeſſed houſes and 
grounds in Mahon and George- 
Town, ſhall have leave to diſpoſe 
of them to any of his Catholic 
Majeſty's ſubjeds. 

Ak r. IV. That the garriſon, in- 
cluding officers, artificers, ſoldiers, 
and other Britiſh ſubjects and their 
families, ſhall be provided with 
convenient tranſports at the rate 
of one ton and a half per man, and 
to be carried to the firſt port in 
Great Britain, and landed there 
as ſoon as they arrive, at the ex- 
pence of the crown of Spain; and 
that proviſions ſhall be allowed to 
them, out of ſuch as remain in the 
magazines of the garriſon at its 
ſurrender, for the time they re- 
main in the iſland, and for their 
voyage by ſea for ten weeks, in 
tne ſame proportion as they now 
receive it; and the officers with 
their families, who have the go- 
vernor's permiſſion,, ſhall have 
paſſports granted to them to go to 
England or Germany by land; 
that the Corſicans, Greeks, &c. 
now ſerving in the garriſon, who 
do not exceed ſeventy men, ſhalt 
be tranſported to Leghorn, and 
landed there likewiſe at the ex- 
pence of the crown of Spain, but 
their provifions for the paſſage to 
be taken from the magazines of 
the garriſon. That the tranſports 
are to be provided, for the accom- 
modation of the troops during the 
voyage, with the bedding of the 
garriſon. That a proper hoſpital 


[2] 2 for | 


for the fick and wounded, during 
the time that the tranſports are 
getting ready, (which time ſhall 


not exceed one month from the 


ſigning of this) ſhall be provided; 
and ſuch as may not then be in a 
condition to embark, ſhall be al- 
lowed to ſtay behind, and be pro- 
ne taken care of, till they ſhall 

able to be ſent to Great Britain 
by another conveyance. 

ArT.V. That while the garriſon 
continues in the iſland, permiſſion 
mall be granted to purchaſe vege- 
tables and freſh meat in the 
markets, for the ſick in the hoſ- 
pital. | 

ArT. VI. Until the garriſon 
quits the place, it ſhaj} not be 
permitted to corrupt the ſoldiers, 
and try to make them deſert from 
their regiments, and- the officers 
ſhall have acceſs ro them at all 
times; for which purpoſe no com- 
munication betwixt the foldiers of 
his Catholic Majeſty and the troops 
— the garriſon ſhall be admitted 
of. 

Ar. VII. That exact diſci- 
pline ſhall be kept up on both 
fides. | 

ARr. VIII. That the four in- 
habitants of the iſland, viz. Paul 
Guiard, Marc Reure, Michael 
Amengual, and Lewis Roca, who 
have joined in the defence of the 


garriſon, ſhall be permitted to re- 


main and enjoy their properties in 
the iſland un moleſted. 

ART. IX. That all priſoners of 
war made ſince the landing the 
Spaniſh army, ſhall be delivered 
up on both ſides. 

 ArT.X. Hoſtzges being deli- 
vered on both fides for the faith- 
ful execution of the preceding con- 
ditions,” his Excellency the Hon. 
Licut, Gen. Murray conſents to 


* 
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to direct that all mines and unde. 


deliver up the place, with all f 
military ſtores and ammunitign 
cannon and mortars, except wht 
is reſerved in the ſecond antics 
to his Catholic Majeſty ; likeni 


ground works ſhall be ſfewn y 
his Catholic Majeſty's engineen, 
plans of the galleries, mines, ul 
other ſubterraneous works, ful 
be likewiſe delivered up, 

(Signed) - James Munnay, 
Duke de Crillon's Anſwer to Genen 
> Mirrray 's frſt Propoſal to capi. 

tulate. 

THE order which J have fron 
my court, forbidding me to liſten 
to any capitulation, except under 
the expreſs condition that the gar 
riſon of Fort St. Philip's ſhall be 


priſoners of war, I am under the a 
Obligation to return his Excelleng * 
General Murray the articles which 10 
he propoſes to me; but I am ven 0 0 
ſorry I have not an opportunity u cc 
make known to him my defire for x 
thre preſervation of his men, and - 
particularly the eſteem with which be 
his perſon and his brave gam am 
have inſpired me, &o 
B. B. Due Dr CrilLos, * 

Mahon, February 4, eleven * 
o cloek in the morning. ä te 
Further Articles of Capitulatia m be 
poſed by his Excellency Genera F 
Murray to his Excellency the Du . 
de Crillen, dated Fort St. Pl. s: 
lip's, February 2, 1782, at eig _ 
o'clock at night, he having ob. 7 
jecked to thoſe formerly ſen! to bin: ¶ de 
with abe Anfevers of the Dule it th 
Crillon to the laſi Article: pl 
poſed by General Murray, dati d 
Mahon, February 4, 1728, 4 * 
ten at night. G 
Arr. I. As. his Excellency tit 1 


Duke de Crillon, by the expre 
orders of his Sovereign, canndt 
receive 


vive the garriſon but as pri- 
ners of war, his Excellency the 


oy 1, Lieutenant General James 

Wha Murray conſents to ſurrender the 

— Marriſon agreeable to the Duke 
it 


ie Crillon's inſtructions from his 
rt; but he expects the Duke 
Þ Crillon will allow the garriſon 
b march out of it with all the ho- 
ors of war he has required in 
te ſecond article of thoſe ſent to 
the Duke, which 1s by no means 
compatible with his Excellency's 
aſtructions, and will tend more 
t his glory; for certainly no 
troops ever gave greater proofs of 
heroiſm than this poor worn out 
parriſon of St. Philip's Caſtle, 
who have defended themſelves al- 


17 noſt to the laſt man. 
* {rſwer. The garriſon ſhall be 
| priſoners of war; but in conſide- 


ration of the conſtancy and valour 
which General Murry and his men 
have ſhewn in their brave defence, 
they ſhall be permitted to go out 


beating, lighted matches, and co- 
lours flying, till having marched 
trough the midſt of the army, 
they ſhall lay down their arms and 
colours; and moreover, being de- 
lrous of giving a proof of my high 
eleem for the l. he ſhall 
be allowed a covered boat. 

Ar. II. General Murray de- 
tres the garriſon may be allowed 
to return to England, priſoners of 
wr, in tranſports furniſhed by the 
King of Spain, but paid for by 
tie King of England; and that 
the troops ſhall be victualled, 
Wale they remain on the iſland, 
til the tranſports are got ready for 
dem, and during the paſſage to 
Great Britain, out of the ſtores of 
fe garriſon, at the ſame allow- 


Ez 
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with their arms ſhouldered, drums 


ance for each man they have been 
accuſtomed to receive; the troops 
of the garriſon are likewiſe to 
allowed to take their bedding with 
them into the tranſports. Granted. 
ART. III. That the Corſicans, 


Greeks, &c. are to be tranſported 


to Leghorn, and likewiſe victu- 


alled out of the ſtores of the gar- , 


riſon at the uſual allowance: the 
tranſports at the expence of Eng- 
land. Granted. 

AzT. IV. That the General 
thinks that the officers ſhould fol- 
low the fate of their men, and 
therefore will not permit any offi- 
cer to go home by land, but thoſe 
whole health requires it: that his 
own will not admit of a long ſea 
voyage, and therefore he hopes the 
Duke de Crillon will allow him 
and his ſuite to go to Marſeilles, 
and from thence to England, for 
which purpoſe he has the King of 
France's paſiport. Granted. 

Ak r. V. That the Duke de 
Crillon may depend upon it the 
garriſon of Fort St. Philip's ſhall 
not ſerve during the war, unleſs 
they are regularly exchanged, or 
a cartel ſettled betwixt the belli- 
gerent powers, which may libe- 
rate them from the obligations of 
not ſerving during the war. 

Anſwer. The confidence which 
I have in the honour of all the of- 
hcers of the garriſon of St. Philip 
does nat ſuffer me to doubt of their 
keeping their promiſe not to ſerve 
againſt Spain and her allies, until 
they. have been exchanged by 
Spain, either man for man, or by 
means of a cartel, in caſe any 
ſhould be eftabliſhed by their Ca- 
tholic and Britannic Majeſties, for 
the officers ſhall be priſoners of 
war on their parole of honour, 


(V] 3 given 


ah 
_ .- 5 


— 
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given in writing under their hands; 
with regard to the ſoldiers, a lift 


of their names muſt be made out, 


their officers ſhall explain to them 
the obligation they have contracted 
of not ſerving during the war, till 
they have been exchanged, and 
ſhall warn them of the penalty of 
- death they will be puniſhed with 
if guilty of breaking this obliga- 
tion, | | 

Ar. VI. That the Duke de 
Crillon's known humanity leaves 


General Murray no doubt that his 


Excellency will be happy to allow 
vegetables and every poſſibie re- 
freſnment, to be bought in the 
markets of the iſland, which can 
contribute to the recovery of the 
ſick of the garriſon. Granted. 
ArT. VII. That he has as 


little doubt that his Excellency's 


eneroſity will not admit of aliow- 
ing the officers, ſoldiers, and ar- 
tificers of the garriſon, to be 
plundered of their baggage, and 
maltreated by the beſieging army; 
for which purpoſe he propoſes to 


put the Duke de Crillon immedi- 


ately in poſſeſſion of Marlbro', 
Charles Fort, Queen's Redoubt, 
and the Kane Lunette. Granted. 

ART. VIII. That the Engliſh 
garriſon ſhall remain poſſeſſed cf 
the other out-works till the day 
they embark ; and that no inſults 
may be offered them by the Spanith 
ſoldiers. - 
; Anſwer. The whole garriſon 
ſhall early to-morrow morning quit 


the place, to be conducted to Al- 


cor, where they ſhall remain till 
they are embarked, and cvery at- 
tention ſhall be paid them, which 
their defence gnd valour deſerve. 
ArT. IX. FHoſtages to be de- 
l:vered on both fides for the faith- 


ful performance of the precyy 
articles. 4 
Anſwer. In conſequence | 
2d and 3d preceding 2 
which treat of the tranſport; ti 
are to be furniſhed by Spain, 
Excellency General Murray fu 
name ſome principal ofticers, y, 
ſhall remain as hoſtages till u 
return of the ſaid tranſportz. 


ſahon, Feb. 6, 1722, 


(Signed) (Signed) 
. Murray. B. B. Duc de Crila. 
Le Baron de Falkenhayn, My 
de Camp, Comm. les Troup 
Franc. 3 
Felix Buch. 
EI. Marq. de Caſa Cagigal, 
Dn. Orazio Borgheſe. 
El Conde de Aſuentes. 


Return of the Killed and aul 
during the Siege of Fort St, N 
lip's, frem the 1Gth of {up 
1781, to the 4th of Februn 
1782, incluſive. 


Killed. Marine corps, Lieut. 
nants Davis and Crew, 3 {ej 
ants, 54 rank and file, Tou. 
59+ 

Wornded. 51 regiment, Colond 
Capt. Savage, Lieutenants Fur 
ler and Hull, Enſign Nape:. 
61ſt ditto, Capt. Muet. Go 
dacker's, Lieutenant Rottichs. 
Royal Artillery, Capt. Fade, 
Lieutenants Irwin and Voog 
ward. Engineers, Lieutenant 
D*Arcy and Johaſton. Marie 
corps, Capt. Harman, Lieut, 
Hodges. Corſicans, Capra 
Colle. 10 ſerjcants, 124 ral 
and ſile. Total 149. 


GEO. Do x, AJ. Get, 


Hate 


: 
: * 


APPENDEX to the 


ate of the Guns and Mortars at 


3. Philip's Caftle, Minorca, Fe- 

pruary „ 55 I 7 82. 

o; GARRISON Guns. 

Service- Unſer- To- 
able. wiceable. tal. 


kirty-two pounders 10. 14 24 
wenty-four ditto - 1 2 3 
-*hteen ditto » = 32 21 53 
welve ditto = = 32 16 48 
Tine ditto = = 46 $ . 09 
„% 3 19 53 
our ditto - 7 1 

Total 1565 78 234 


N. B. Three twenty- four pound- 
3, and three eighteen- pounders, 
vere received from Mr. Robinſon. 
| Trhown SH1iP Guss. 

nine pounders 190 — 10 


yy 0 x ditto 1 


ornwallis's, fix ditto 19 x 20 
zzele's four ditto Tc us? 
* ee ſcur ditto ? unſize- f 2 
= three ditto { able. 2 + 
£ 7 Porcupine's three ditto „„ 
.. Ant. de Padua, nine do. 2 — 2 
4⁴ — — — 
Total 46 9 55 
1 MoRTARS. 
ws Iron - 2 * 
eie 13 Inches ] Braſs f SN 2 
an $ ditto - 5 | 1 8 
53 or royal ditto 3 12 16 
" Oo 5ihs, or cohorn ditto: 4 16 20 
0. Total 18 31 49 
1 Brass FIELD Pieces. 
a Light is pounders 17 5 22 
8 * 8mch - 6 — 6 
f Howitzers . 1 
it Total 28 6 34 
1 Too travelling carriages unſerviceabſe. 


f Jacos SCHALCH, Capt. 
; R. Artillery F. O. 

N. B. Many of the guns which 
are returned ſerviceable have been 
fruck by the enemies ſhot and 
ſhells, and may prove dangerous 
to be further uſed. 
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Moſt of the braſs mortars, though 

returned ſerviceable, are run by 

frequent firing. 

| Hyſpital, St. Philip's Caſtle, 


| Feb. 1, 1782. 
FROM the extraordinary in- 
creaſe of the ſick in the garriſon, 
and the little progreſs. we make in 
reducing that evil, we judge it 
neceſſary, both on account of the 
public ſervice, as well as our own 
credit, to inform your Excellency, 
that the prevailing diſeaſe, the 
ſcurvy, amongſt the troops, is got 
to ſuch an alarming height, as 
ſeems to us to admit of no remedy 
in our preſent ſituation. Every 
means has been tried to palliate 
this formidable malady; but the 
daily, and we may ſay, the hourly 
falling down of the men, baffles all 
our endeavours, The different 
returns of the ſick, will ſhew your 
Excellency the truth of this aſſer- 
tion. We are ſorry to add, that 
it does not appear to us, that any 
one now in the hoſpital, will be 
able to do the ſmalleſt duty under 
the preſent circumſtances, where 
no vegetable food is to be had, or 
free air. 
Ve have the honour to be, &c. 
(Signed) 

Geo. Monro, Phyſician General, 

Will. Fellows. Surg. General. 

D. M*Nelille, Surg. to Nav. Hoſ. 

B. I. Grimſchel, Surg. P. Erneſt's, 

Rabille, Goldacker's. 

S. Ford, Royal Artillery, 

James Hall, 51ſt Regiment. 
To his Excellency the Governor. 


St. Plilp's Caſtle, Feb. 1, 1782. 

FROM the repreſentation made 
by the faculty of the increaſe of 
the fick, the Governor judges it 
neceſſary that the men who are 
even doing duty, ſhould be exa- 


214 mined 


F 


„ 1782. 


mined: by the facul 
ty, and - 
port of the ſtate of their health, 


X in the Garrifon 
February 3, 178 4 . Phily, 


Stephens, 


pron! be. made to me, for his Corps. | 

ACELENCY 8 information. 5 iſt regiment No. of My 25 
| (Signed) | on ditto + =. 

Dr. Monro Ph. Dos Adj. . rince Erneſt's 2 1 bat = ] 

i ber 6 ee attalion | « 

t, Philip's Caſtle, Februa | Total 7 a 

n , Ses ite P 11 

Wy v7 of the 1ſt inſtant 22 D N. Neille Phyſician Ges pe 

nation, with reh; A erm. Hoſpital, * Surg. to N 

„ to the health John Red 8 tiſc 

Auen ns duty; in conf Jam H „Surg. to the Hof at ſu 

turn ra os which, the incloſed 33 Me all, Surg. 51k the 

| Sale, infor to you for 115 | 5 Cormie, Surgeons Ma ting 
» 1 . 6 N 

IO - 

will, in all probad in the A. - 2 5 Goldacker's, = 

few days . be, in 4 2 made by the Command a Ci 

ſci 1 ro . er 0 3 m 

— 4 it = amongſt Wh io wack; of * Namber if ws had 

. Hh pevvaii in our power to hack | 2 daily for Guard, a 9/0 . 

Rant dut' N. malady. The cor Number deficient for 10 Fl 

pe 3 Farr men are obliged 8 St. Phil 1 F owe Rev Cap 

curing the impoſſibility of . | — ebruary 1, nh in © 

Re kind of ye © Ban L 

whi mtuation 0 affai ing duty. E 1 

| air choſe 1 dap, ou! 1 2 130 36 4 min 

in the Fr men conſtantly 3 Pr. Erneſt's «db 177 104 1 pale 

ſuffici ſubterraneans, are © Goldacker's 2 184 106 4 clol 

| ſufficient to dread the conf _ * 247 * . 

| © he are, &c. equen- Total 766 1 3 eroy 

W. Fellons, n Gen. * 5 From the iſt inſtant to * 

D.M*Neill: Sus, to the Hoſp. the \ f _ men were carried an 

John Red e: Surg. whe Hoſp „the hoſpitals; ſo there only f. up 

James Me et wa Hoſp, mained doing duty 660. 1 * 

| all, dur | to the 4 8 lic 

FD * 5 Grinſchel, "Surgeon? Fr. _ 

. oor an urgeon Pr. Remarkaple AcT Jt 

f » urg. to Gol | EO, uh. IONS 47 Whi 

Capt. Geo. Don, * 5. N SEA, &c. * 

Return of the Scorbutic M- | | 3 u 17 

* | four” : ic en 71 miralty Ofice, vil an, N 7 

* / * 1 now doin Dig Exira# of s 5 — 22 blo 

| | g Duty Vice Admi f the Her. nf 

| | ce Admiral Barrington?“ Mr. ken. 
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Stephens, 
2 at St. Helens, the 


"25th of April, 1782. 


HAVE the pleaſure to ac- 
quaint you, for the informa- 
aon of my Lords Commiſſioners of 
the Admiralty, that on the 2oth 

intant, Uſhant bearing N. E. 
half E. 23 leagues, at one P. M. 
perceived the Artois, Captain 
Macbride, with a ſignal out for 
liſcovering an enemy's fleet, but 
at ſuch a T:tance that it was with 
the utmoſt difficulty I could diſ- 
tinguiſh the colour of the flag; it 
was then calm, but a breeze ſpring- 
ing up, I made the ſignal for a 
general chace ; the enemy at ſuch 
2 diſtance that I could but juſt diſ- 
cover them from the Britannia's 
maſt head at three o'clock. At 
the cloſe of the evening ſeven of 
our ſhips. had got a good diſtance 
a head of me, the Foudroyant, 
Captain Jervis, the foremoſt ; and 
in the night, it coming to blow 
frong with hazy weather, after 
having loſt his companions, at 47 
minutes after 12, brought the Pe- 
gaſe of 74 guns and 700 men to a 
clole ation, which continued three 
C quarters of an hour, when the Fou- 
droyant, having laid her on board 
on the larboard quarter, the 
Frenchman ſtruck. My pen is 
not equal to the praiſe that is due 
tothe good conduct, bravery and 
uſcipline of Capt. Jervis, his offi- 
cers and ſeamen on this occaſion : 
let his own modeſt narrative, 
wach I herewith incloſe, ſpeak 
for itſelf, 

The next mornin 
dy- break, the wind 
blowing ſtrong, it ſhifted in an 
nſtant to weſt, and with ſuch vio- 
fence that it was with difficulty 


ſoon after 


then ſouth, 


dated on Board the I could carry my courſes to clear 


Uſhant and get the Channel open, 
which being accompliſhed by noon, 
I brought to and remained fo un- 
til the evening of the 22d to col- 
lect the ſquadron. | 

By the accounts of the priſoners 
there was 18 fail, laden with 
ſtores, proviſions, and ammuni- 
tion, under the convoy of the Pro- 
tecteur of 74, Pegaſe 74, L'An- 
dromache 32, together with L'Ac- 
tionaire, a two-decker, armed en 
flute, all bound for L'Ifle de 
France. They left Breſt the 19th 
inſtant. 

I cannot pretend to give their 
lordſhips a particular account of the 
number of prizes, but muſt refer 
them to that they may receive as 


they arrive in port, though I be- 


lieve there are ten at leaſt. 


Proceedings of his Majeſy's Ship 
under my command from the 20th 
inſtant, 


Near ſun-ſet on the zoth, I was 
near enough to diſcover that the 
enemy conſiſted of three or four 
ſhips of war, two of them at leaſt 
of the line, with 17 or 18 ſail un- 
der their convoy, and that the lat- 


ter diſperſed by ſignal. At half 
paſt nine I obſerved the ſmalleſt 
of the ſhips of war to ſpeak with 
the headmoſt, and then bear a- 
way. At a quarter paſt ten, the 
ſtern moſt line of battle ſhip, per- 
ceiving we came up with her very 
faſt, bore up alſo. I purſued 
her, and at 47 minutes after 
twelve brought her to cloſe ac- 
tion, which continued three quar- 
ters of an hour, when, having laid 
her aboard on the larboard quar- 
ter, the French ſhip of war Le 
Pegaſe, of 74 guns and 700 men,, 

com- 


- "= „ 
> ˖ "I 


* 
*Y 
s 


* 


commanded by the Chevalier de 
Cillart, ſurrendered. 

The diſcipline and good con- 
duct of the officers and men under 


my command will beſt appear by 


the ſtate of the killed and wound- 
ed, and of the damages ſuſtained 
in each ſhip. | 
F am happy to inform you that 
only two or three people, with 
myſelf, are ſlightly wounded ; but 
F learn from the Chevalier de Cil- 
Jart, that Le Pegaſe ſuffered a 
very great carnage, and was ma- 
terially damaged in her maſts and 
yards, the mizen-maſt and fore- 
top-maſt having gone away ſoon 
after the action ceaſed. 
It blew fo ſtrong peherday morn- 
ing, that I with difficulty put 
-eighty men on board the prize, 


* but received only forty priſoners 


in return, in performing which I 
fear two of our boats were loſt. 
The difabled ſtate of the prize, 


together with the ſtrong wind and 


heavy ſea, induced me to make 
the ſignal for immediate aſſiſtance, 


which Commodore Elliot ſupplied, 


by making the Queen's ſignal to 
aſſiſt the difabled Hip. 
At eight o'clock laſt night they 


bore S. S. W. four miles diſtance 


— 


of us: we lay-to till ten, in hopes 
of their joining, but not percetv- 
ing them, we bore up, and ran 
N. E, twenty-three miles till day- 
light, when, ſeeing nothing of 
them, we brought-to, and at half 
paſt eight made fail to join the 
ſquadron. | Wo 
B y all Jean learn from the pri- 
ſoners, this ſmall ſquadron, com- 
poſed of Le Protecteur, Monſieur 
de Soulange, Commodore, Le Pe- 
gaſe, and L*Andromache frigate, 


was making a ſecond attempt to 


roceed on an expedition to the 
Eaft Indies, ſome of the troops 
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having been before captured w 
der tliat deſtination, by the ſous 
dron under the command of Rez. 
Admiral Kempenfelt, in the pre. 
ſence of the above-mentioned ſaing 
of war, | 
OH ; 
Foudroyant, April 41 OY 
N. B. Advice has heen receiy. 
ed, that the Pegaſe of 74 guns i 
arrived at Spithead, and the {, 
lowing ſhips, part of the ahoy, 
mentioned captures, at Plymouth, 
La Fidelite, with 178 troops and ſtores, 
La Bellone, © 147 troops and ſtores, 
La Lionne, 180 troops and ſtores, 
Duc de Chartres, ſtores and arms, 


LoN DON GazeETTE. 
Admiralty Office, April z, 1191, 
Copy of a Letter frem Capt. Pole, 
„ his Majeſty's Ship the Succeh, 
/ 32 Guns and 220 Men, 10 Mr, 
tephens, dated at Spithead the 
30th of March 1782. 


HAVE the honour to deſire 

you will inform my Lords Con- 
miſſioners of the Admiralty, that 
on the 16th inſt. at day light, in 
lat. 35: 40 N. Cape Spartel bear- 
ing E. N. E. eighteen leagues, the 
wind at S. W. ſtanding for the 
gut, with the Vernon ſtoreſnip, 
we diſcovered a ſail right a head, 
cloſe hauled on the larboard tack: 
as ſoon as I could diſcover her hull 
from the maſt-head, which the 


haze and lofty poop magnited, | 


made the Vernon's fignal to hal 
the wind on the ftarboard tack, 
and make all ſail; ſoon after haul 
ed our wind, the ſtrange fail tack- 
ed and gave Chace; at half pak 
two, P. M. finding the chaſe 
gained on the Vernon, I ſhorter 
ed ſail to let her go a-head, an 


then brought-to, in hopes at 7 


2, © vom. Him re bl . oc a << acc ac =-.-c<cc 


m — — > 


oz». lt... = ©. *x9 


8 


ake him ſhorten ſail, and di- 
* his attention from the ſhip 
under my convoy. We ſoon after 
covered him to be only a large 
frioate with a poop: at a little 
after five he hoiſted a Spaniſh en- 
gn, with a broad pendant, and 
fred a gun: at fix, being within 
random ſhot, aſtern of me, I wore, 
and ſtemmed for his lee bow, till 
we had juſt diſtance ſufficient to 
weather him; then hauled cloſe 
athwart his forefoot, giving him 


th, 

nes our whole fire withia half piſtol 
res, ſhot ; paſſed cloſe ro windward en- 
res, gaging, while the enemy expect- 


ing us to leeward, were aring 
their lee guns into the water ; the 
diforder our firſt fire threw them 
into they did not recover. We 
they wore, and placed ourſelves 
to great advantage, which our ſu- 
periority of ſailing allowed us to 
do, ſupporting without intermiſ— 
fon, a moſt aſtoniſhing cloſe and 
well ſerved fire, at never more 
than half 4 cable diſtance, till the 
enemy ſtruck, which was about 
twenty minutes paſt eight. She 
proved to be the Santa Catalina, 
Don Mig. Jacon, commander, of 
thirty four guns, twenty-ſix long 
q opaniſh twelves on the main deck, 
and eight ſix pounders bn the 
quarter deck. The number of 
men I have not been able to aſcer- 
tain, We have on board 286 pri- 
ſoners. The captain and officers 
lay they had between 25 and 30 
killed, and only 8 woanded. Don 
Mig. Jacon is a captain in the line, 
hath a ifioguithing pendant as 
ſuck, and is ſenior officer of the 
[rigates cruiſing off the Straits; 
had a very particular deſcription 
of the Succe/5 ſent him, whom he 
Was ere directed to look 
out tor : had been cruiſing three 
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weeks for us; had ſeen us four 

times; chaced us twice with a 

ſquadron of four and fix ſail; from 

whom he parted two days before. 

He ſpeaks with much diſpleaſure 

of the behaviour of his ſhip's com- 
pany. Lieutenant Oakely, whom 
J had appointed to take charge of 
the- prize, was indefatigable in 
clearing the wreck, Her mizen- 
'maſt fell ſome time before ſhe 
ſtruck; the main-maſt in a ſhort 
time after, and her fore maſt muſt 
have-ſhared the ſame 'fate, if the 
water had not been remarkably 
ſmooth : in ſhort, without aſſum- 
ing much preſumption, I may add, 
our guns did as much execution 
in the little time as could have been 
done; her hull was like a ſieve, 
the ſhot going through both ſides, 
From this ftate of the prize, their 
lordſhips may imagine my hopes 
of getting her to. port were not 
very ſanguine, Whilſt we were 
endeavouring to ſecure her fore- 
maſt, and had juſt repaired our 
own damages, which were conſi- 
derable in our yards, maſts, and 
ſails, at day-light of the 18th, 
fix fail appeared in fight, two fri- 
gates from whom had chaſed, and 
were reconnottering us; I inſtant- 
ly ordered the Vernon to make all 
ſail, hoiſted all my boats out, ſent 
on board for Lieutenant Oakley 
and the ſeaman, with orders to ſet 
fire to the Santa Catalina before 
he left her. She blew up in a 
quarter of an hour. The wind 
being at S. E. I made all fail from 
the fix ſail, and determined on 
proceeding with the Vernon to 
Madeira, ſhe being now in want 
of proviſions and water. We had 
now 286 priſoners on board, whoſe 
intention to attempt riſing we had 
fortunately diſcoyered, — 
| 'by 
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by the ſuperiority of numbers, 
which appeared very ſtriking to 


The ſpirited behaviour of every 
officer, and of the ſhip's. company, 
is ſuperior to my praiſe ; their real 
value and merit upon this occaſion 
bath ſhewa itſelf in much ſtrong- 
er and more expreſſive terms than 
I am, maſter of; but ſtill it be- 

comes a duty incumbent on me to 


repreſent them to their lordſhips 


as deſerving their favour and pro- 
tection; I have particular pleaſure 
in ſo doing... mo M<Kanley, 
(zd) aſſiſted by Mr. James, maſ- 
ter, were very aſſiduous in getting 
the Succeſs's damages repaired, 
as well as they could admit. Lieu- 
tenarit. Pownal of the marines, by 
the greateſt. attention and. good 
example, formed a | party that 


| do honour to veteran ſol- 
diers, , Indeed, Sir, the warrant, 
petty, able, &c. did their duty 


an ſo-noble. a manner, that I feel 
myſelf happy in wadering them 
my ublic thanks. I ſhal hope, 
if their lordſhips are pleaſed to 


conſider the conduct of the Succeſs 


on this occaſion as deſerving their 
notice, that they will permit me 
to recommend the firſt lieutenant 
to their fayour. From the reports 
given me ſince, it adds to my ſa- 
tis faction to know, that, had I 
not been obliged to ſet fire to the 
Catalina, ſhe could not have ſwam, 
a gale of wind. coming on imme- 
diately after, which obliged us to 
lay to under a ftorm ſtay fail : ſhe 
was the largeſt frigate in the 
King of Spain's ſervice ; her ex- 
act dimenſions I have received 
from the captain; they were taken 
three months ſince when ſhe was 
coppered at Cadiz. 
add, that amongſt the liſt of our 
wounded is Mr. George Hutchin- 


priſoners. 


I am ſorry to 


ſon Boatſwain, who loſt his arm. 
the ſervice will loſe a very value 
man. 


| Dimenſions of the Santa Cataliu, 


% A ib. 15.9006 Ft. 
Length of keel — 138 $ 
Length of deck 151 10 
Extreme breadth 39 4 
Height of middle p- 
when victualled for four 

months — 8 0 
My thanks are due to Colony 
Gladitanes and the other officer, 
any of on board the Veron 
ſtore-ſhip, for their attention, pu. 
ticularly in aſſiſting to ſecure the 


— 


I am, Sir, 
. Your moſt obedient 
humble ſervant, 
CRA. M. Por, 
Killed in the Succeſs, 1; 
wounded, 4. 


Admiralty Office, May 18, 11%. 
Lord Cranſton, one of the cap- 
tains of his majeſty's ſhip the For. 


midable, and Capt. Byron of the 


Andromache, in which ſhip hi 
lordſhip came paſſenger, arrive 
early this morning with diſpatche 
from Admiral Sir George Brydges 
Rodney, Bart. to Mr. Stephens, 
of which the following are copies 


SIR, 

Formidable at Sea, April 14, 11% 
I T has pleaſed God, out of li 
divine Providence, to grant i 
his majeſty's arms a moſt complet 
victory over the fleet of his ent: 
my, commanded by the Count ee 
Graſſe, who is himſelf captured 
with the Ville de Paris, and four 
other ſhips of the fleet, bel 

one ſunk in the action. | 
This important victory was ob⸗ 
tained the 12th inſt, after a wy 
Walch 


I / 
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a: . ne lated with unremitting fury 
_ {om ſeven in the morning till 
half paſt fix in the evening, when 
ri the ſetting ſun put an end to the 


conteſt, 


0 Both fleets have greatly ſuffer- 


„ 3 but it is with the higheſt ſa- 
üisfaction I can aſſure their lord- 
ſhips, that though the maſts, ſails, 
rigging, and hulls of the Britiſh 
fleet are damaged, yet the loſs of 
men has been but ſmall, conſider, 


ing the length of the battle and 


0 
One! 
ers, 
* the cloſe action they ſo long ſuſ- 
* tained, and in which both fleets 
looked upon the honour of their 
king and country to be molt eſſen- 
tially concerned. | 
, The great ſupply of naval 
ſores lately arrived in the Weſt 
Indies will, I flatter myſelf, ſoon 
repair, all the damages his maje- 
s fleet has ſuſtained, 
The gallant behaviour of the 
officers and men of the fleet 1 had 
the honour to command, has been 


* ſuch as muſt for ever endear them 
e all lovers of their king and 
ki country, 

wr The noble behaviour of my ſe- 
Pe cond in command Sir Samuel 


10 | Hood, who in both actions moſt 

conſpicuouſly exerted himſelf, de- 
mands my warmeſt encomiums; 
my third in command, Rear Ad- 
miral Drake, who, with his divi- 
lon led the battle on the 12th 
ſtant, deſerves the hi gheſt praiſe ; 
dor leſs can be given to Commodore 
Afleck, for his gallant behaviour 
in leading the centre diviſion. 

My own captain, Sir Charles 
Douglas, merits every thing I can 
poſidly ſay ; his unremitted dili- 
pence and activity, greatly eaſed 
* » the unavoidable fatigue of 

ay. ö 
In ſhort, I want words to expreſs 
v ſenfible I am of the merito- 


rious conduct of all the captains, 


officers, and men, who had a 


ſhare in this glorious victory, ob- 
tained by their gallant exertions. 

The enemy's whole army, con- 
ſiſting of 5500 men, were on board 


their ſhips of war: the deſtruction 


among them muſt be prodigious, 
as for the greateſt part of the ac- 
tion every gun told; and their 
lordſhips may judge what havock 
muſt have been made, when the 


Formidable fired near eighty broad- 


ſides. | 


Incloſed I have the honour to 


ſend for their lordſhips inſpection, 
the Britiſh and French lines of 
battle, with an account of the kill- 
ed and wounded, and damages 
ſuſtained by his majeſty's fleet. 

Lord Cranſton, who acted as 
one of the Captains of the Formi- 
dable during both actions, and to 
whoſe gallant behaviour I am 
much indebted, will have the ho- 
nour of delivering theſe diſpatches. 
To him I muſt refer their lord- 
ſhips for every minute particular 
they may wiſh to know, he being 
perfectly maſter of the whole tran- 
ſation. 

That the Britiſh flag may for 
ever flouriſh in every quarter of 
the globe, is the moſt ardent wiſh 
of him, who has the honour of 
being, with great regard, 

Sir, | 
Your moſt obedient 


humble ſervant, 


G. B. RoDpN ET. 


A lift of the French ſhips taken. 


Had on board in the 


La Ville de Paris 1104 gion 1300 men. 


Le Gorieux 74 753 men 150 ſoldiers 
Le Czfar 74 750 men o ditto 
L'Hettor 74 750 men 150 ditto 
L*Ardent 64 650 men 100 ditto 


One ſunk, name unl:nown. 


LINE 
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penn , 7 N E O R A T T L. E. 
oo Oak to lead on the Starbgard, Tack, and the Marlborongh 
the Larboard. n 


| Frigater; . Ships... Commanders. guns, men, Id. 
| r Royal Ogle Thomas Rurnett' + 74 600 8 
Alfred William Dayne 74 600 12 
Montagu George Bowen 74 600 12 
Yarmouth Anthony Parry 500 14 
„ er S. G. Goodall 5 650 10 
ir Sam. Hood, Bart. | 

Ag rage 1 KnighhBt 767 
| Monarch , rancis Reynolds 600 16 

Warriour Sir James Wallace 4 600 
Belliqueux Alex. Sutherland _ 500 
Centaur bn Fnglefield + 59 
| Magnificent Robert Linzee 600 
- Pr. William George Wilkinſon 64 500 


3 Com, Edm. Affleck | 
Bedford Thomas Graves 74 
Ajax N. Charrington 74 550 
| Repulſe Thomas Dumareſa 64 500 
Canada _ Hon, W. Cornwallis 74 600 
St. Albans Captain Ingſis 64 500 
Namur Robert Fanſhawe 90 750 
Sir G. B. Rodney, Bt.) 
Sir Ch. Douglas, Bt. 1 
ohn Symonds 759 
rd Cranſton < 
Duke Allan Gardner d 750 13 
t Agamemnon Benjamin Caldwell 600 14 
Reſolution Lord Rob, Manners 600 4 
5 
7 
I 


. 


* Lizard 


»I Nymphe 
Champion to re- 


peat ſignals. 
Zebra 


Hoov's Diviſion. 


Alecto 


* 


Convert 


Alarm 


Andromache 
* Fortunee 


Flora to repeat 
fignals 


Alert 


617 


S 


, Formidable 


in Chief's Diviſion, 


Prothee Charles Buckner "500 
Hercules Henry Savage 74 600 
America Samuel Thompſon 500 


Sybil 
Pegaſus 
Salamander 


Sir Gro. B. "BY E V, Bart. Commander Rear Admiral Sir SAMUEZL- 


Germain Ruſfe!l! James Saumarez 60 10 29 

| { * Prudent Andrew Barklay 500 Not in 2040. 
* Blaſt Fame Robert Barber 600 4 f 
Anſon William Blair 4 500 2 
Torbay John Lewis Gidoin 6oo 10 
| Pr. George ames Williams 9 T0 2 

r. Sam. Drake, Eſ 

Prigceſſa Jeb. Knatchbull * 70 577 3 
Conqueror George Balfour 600 7 
Non ſuch William Truſcott 1 
Alcide Charles Thompſon oo No return. 
9 Samuel Corniſh _. 6c6 O 0.9 

Marlborough Tay lor Penny 14 600 1 16 9 


Total 237 766 1% 
— 


Triton 
Eurydice to re- 
peat ſignals. 


. ® Santa Monica 


Dx aret's Diviſion. 
4 


Rear Admiral Fa AN cis 8. 


All accidental frigates to be oppoſite the centre divißon. 
e B. Thoſe marked * not with the fleet during the actions. 
F 7 Gazette by ſome miſtake makes N 240 Lillad and 954 wounded, theagb the to 
Jummatl up is 1097. ] 


Return 


Officers Killed and Mound- 
1 1 and 12th e April 


1782, included in the above Liſt. 


Royal Oak, —Mr, Gwatkin, firſt 
lieutenant, killed; captain of ma- 
ines, wouaded. 

Captain Bain, killed. 

Montagu.— Mr. William Cade, 
maſter, killed; Lieutenants Bree- 
don and Buchan of marines, wound- 


. Richard Wim- 
bleton, ſecond lieutenant killed; 
Mr. William Brown, fifth lieute- 
nant, and Mr. Backhouſe, maſter, 
wounded. 

Warriour.— Mr. Stone, maſter, 
wounded, 

Centaur, —No return, having à 
prize in tow, and not joined. 


the marines, wounded. | 
Ajax, = Mr. John Elliot, firſt 
lieutenant, Mr. Thomas Roſſiter, 
pilot, wounded. 

Repulſe.— Captain of marines, 
and maſter, wounded. 

Formidable. —Lieutenant Hele, 
killed; Captais Bell and Lieut. 
Harris of marines, weunded. 
Duke. —Lieut. Corniſh, Mr. 
© Cooper maſter, Mr. Scott boat- 
ſwain, wounded, 
Agamemnon.—Lieuts. Incledon 


lince dead, 

Reſolution, Capt. Right Hon. 
Lord Robert Manncrs, wounded, 
and fince dead. 

Prothee.— Mr, Thomas Love, 
maſter, wounded. | 
Hercules. —Lieut. Hobart kill- 
ed ; Captain Savage, wounded, 
America, — Lieut, Collowhill, 
killed; Lieutenant Trelawney, 
wounded, 


Anſon.— Captain Blair, killed. 


Magnificent. — Capt. Bagg of 


and Brice, wounded ; the latter 


, 
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Torbay. — Lieut, Mounier of 
marines, killed. 

Princeſſa.—Lieuts. Dundas and- 
M*<Douall, and Lieut. Laban of 
marines, wounded, 

Alcide.— No returns, having 4 
prize in tow, and not joined. 
Lift of the French Fleet in Fort 
' Royal Harbour, April 2, 1782, 


Ships, Cuns.] © Ships. Guns, 
LaVilledeParis 110/* Deſtin 


L'Auguſte 80/F Le Dauphin 
Le Duc de Bur- Royal 74 
gogne 80+ Le Magnifique 74 


Le Languedoc So], Le Reflech 74 
* Le St. Eſprit 8olLe Bien Aimé 74 
+ La Couronne 8o[Le Sceptre 74 


Le Neptune S8o[Le Northumber- 
Le Triumph- land 74 
ant 80]Lo Conquerant 74 
Le Zele 74\Le Marſeillois 74 
Le Glorieux 54 Le Palmier 74 
Le Citoyen 74 L' Ardent 64 
Le Souverain 74/L'Eveillé 64 
Le Magnanime 74 Le Caton 64 
Le Cefar 74Le Jaſon 64 
Le Hector 74 Le Fier, arme 
Le Brave 74 en flute 54 
Le Pluton 74 Le Minotaur, 
Le Hercule 744 ditto 74 
Le Scipion 740Le Sagittaire 54 


Le Bourgogne 74]L' Experiment 50 
Total, 36 ſail of the line, two 
50 gun ſhips, 13 frigates, ſeven 
armed brigs of the kings, 2 fire- 
ſhips, 1 cutter, 
Out of repair. 
+ Joined at St. Kitts. 
t Arrived with the Breſt convoy. 


Sin, 
Formidable at Sea, April 14, 1782. 
I muſt deſire you will pleaſe to 
acquaint their lordſhips, that not- 
withſtanding che diſpoſition I had 
made of his majeſty's fleet under 
my command, which were ſtation- 
ed to wiadward of the French 
iſlands, in a line ftretching from 
the latitude of Defiada to the lati- 
tude 
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\.tnde of St. Vincent, with a line of 
frigates to windward, which their 

'" Tordſhips may perceive, by the 
diſpoſition of the fleet I have the 
honour to incloſe, and which diſ- 
poſition was thought by every ofi- 
cer of the fleet to be ſuch, as to 
reader it impoſſible for any con- 

= voy bound to the French iſlands 
to eſeape, yet notwithſtanding the 
igilance of every captain and 
cer, the enemy found means to 
eſcape by making the iſland of De- 
- fiada, and creeping cloſe in under 
Gaudaloupe and Dominique, they 
arrived ſafe in the bay of Fort 
Royal on the 2oth and 21ſt of 
March. 8 
Information having been given 
me of this unlucky event, I 
thought it my duty to return to 


the bay of Gros Iſlet, St. Lucia, 


where I had ordered the ſtoreſhips, 
victuallers, and trade bound to 
Jamaica, to rendezvous. 
On my arrival in that bay, 
every diſpatch poſſible was made in 
refitting the fleet, and taking in 
ftores and 
months of all ſpecies for the whole 
feet. A watchful eye being kept 
the whole time on the French! fleet 
in the bay of Fort Royal, as I 
knew that Count de Graſſe would 
haſten the refitting his fleet, and 
take the firſt opportunity of pro- 
deeding to the place of his deſti- 
nation. : 
On the 5th of April I received 
* that the enemy were 
embarking their troops on board 
the ſhips of war, and concluded 
they intended to ſail in a very 
ſew days. Mp 
Captain Byron of the Andro- 
mache, an active, briſk, and dili- 
ent officer, watched their mo- 
tions, with ſuch attention, that on 
the 8th inſtant at day light, he 


„ 


ſignal to weigh, and hayi 
i TH 6a 


nine the enemy began to canny- 


eleven, and then only the ſhip 


provifions for ſive 


the calms under Dominique. 


** 
. - 

. ; 

w " 


— 


coming out, and ſtandisg to j, 


North Weſt ; I inſtantly made 4s 


into the bays of Fort 
and St. Pierre's, where he 
my's ſhips remained,” I made the 
ſignal for a general chace, and 
before day light of the gth, cans 

with the enemy under Domi. 
nique, where both fleets were he. 
calmed, and continued ſo for ſons 
time, The enemy firſt got the uind 
and ſtood towards Gaudaloupe; 
my van diviſion under that gala 
officer Sir Samuel Hood, receive 
it next and ſtood after them, | 


nade my van, which was returned 
with the greateſt briſkneſs, 

The baffling winds under Domi 
nique did not permit part of th 
centre diviſion to get into ation 
with the enemy's rear till half pu 


next to me in the line of battle, 
Their lordſhips may eaſily ins- 
ine the mortification it muſt hare 
en to the ſixteen gallant oficen 
commanding the 1aips of the rear, 
who could only be ſpectators of at 
action in which it was not in ther 
power to join, being detained by 


The enemy's cannonade 
upon my rear's approach, but ndt 
before 1 had done conſiderable 
damage to the ſhips of the vat 
and diſabled the Royal Oak aul 
Montagu, and his majeſty had l 
a gallant officer, viz. Capt. Bayne 
of the Alfred, and a number d 
officers and ſeamen, as mention 
in the account tranſmitted to the 
lordſhips ; but ſuch was the ſtead 
behaviour of Sir Samuel Hood an 
the ſhips of the van, that the ele 
my received more damage 


they occaſioned. The 


* 
* 
— 0 = 
- 


icht of the gth inſtant the 
wages. Phe ioth they continued 
b turn to windward under an 
ealy fail, the enemy's fleet con- 


tinging to do the 
ways had it in their power to come 


be f 

action, which they moſt cauti- 
" caſy avoided, and rendered it 
5 impoſſible for me to force them in 


the tuation they were in; between 
the Saints and iſland of Domi- 
nique. On the 11th of April, the 
enemy having gained conſiderably 
o windward; and the wind blow- 
ing a freſh and Ready gale, I made 
the ſignal for a general chace to 
windward; which continued the 
whole day. Towards ſun-ſet; 


fleet had approached near to one 
of the enemy's ſhips that had re- 
ceived damage in the late action; 
and had certainly taken, her, if 
Count de Graſſe had not bore 
down with his whole fleet for her 
protection, which brought him ſo 
near, that J flattered myſelf he 
would give me an opportunity of 
engaging him the next day: With 
that view I threw out the ſignal 
for the form of ſailing, and ſtood 
vith the whole fleet to the fouth- 
ward till two o'clock in the morn- 
ing; then tacked; and had the 
happineſs at day-light to find my 
moſt ſauguine deſire was near be- 
ing accompliſhed, by my having it 
In my power ro force the enemy to 
battle. Not one moment was loſt 
in putting it into execution: the 
tonſequetices have been ſuch as I 
have had the honour to repreſent 
in my former letter of this day; 
and can ſay no more, than that 
too much praiſe cannot be given 


{0 the gallant officers and men of 
Vol XXV. | 


the ſame, and al- 


ſome of the headmoſt ſhips of the 


- 


the fleet I had 
mand. | . 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

f G. B. Ropner. 
N. B. Lord Cranſton and Capt. 
Byron relate, that the Cæſar, one 
of the captured ſhips, ſoon after 
ſhe was taken poſſeſſion of, took: 
fire by accident and blew up, and 
a conſiderable number of the 
people on board her unfortunately 

riſned; and that Lord Robert 
— died in his paſſage home 
in the Andromache. 


— — 


the honour to com- 


Extra# of a Litter frew Count de 
Marine Department; dated at Sea, 
1 you that the combined fleet has 
would not have retarded us much 
were a little recompenſed after- 
ſcried the 25th of June; in lat. 
This fleet; compoſed of 18 ſail, 
anæ, of 24; and the Merlin 
have taken the 18 ſhips, but could 
of the . courier from Breſt, the 
*The Jenny, 250 tons, Captain 


Guichen, to the Marquis de Ca- 

on board the Terrible, June 27. 
had very little wind fince its depar- 
had it not become quite contrary 
wards by meeting with a fleet of 
47. 36. N. and 15. 20. W. from 
was eſcorted the Portland, of 
ſloop: it was deſtined for Canada 
not come up with the ſhips that 
prizes appeared off Uſhant. 
+ 4 be John 


Paris, Jul 9. 

Aries, Secretary of State for the 

HAVE the honour. to inform 

ture from Cadiz, which; however, 

at the entrance of the bay. We 

the enemy's ſhips; which we de- 
the meridian of Paris. 

b 

o guns; the Giſeau of 32; the 

and Newfoundland. Our frigates 

convoyed them. At the departure 

Eift of Ships taken, 


TT. IE EOS — 
8.5 
— 


U | \ 


with proviſions, 12 men; t 


* n 


« 


ſalt, &c. 12 men; the Commerce, 
250 tons, Capt. Edward Prichard, 
laden with proviſions, 10 men; 
The Eagle, zoo tons, Capt. Wil- 
liam Crones, laden with provi- 
fions, 36 men; the John, 170 tons, 
proviſions, 22 men; the Fogo, 40 
tons, Capt. Joſeph Bickguen, pro- 


_ viſions, 7 men; the Canada, Capt. 


John Karokins, 250 tons, laden 


_ with proviſions ;- the Maria, three 
maſts, laden with proviſions ; the 


Jenny, three maſts, Capt. Willi- 


Ams, proviſions, 24 men; the 


Biogen, 16 men, provenye; the 
Garland, Capt. Robert Plout, 120 
tons, laden with proviſions ; the 
Lively, proviſions and wine, 9 
men z - Charak, Capt. James 
Wallarche, 150 tons, laden with 


vor the Providence, Capt. 


hn Ebiter, proviſions; the Nan- 
cy, Capt, Thomas . laden 

e Mag- 
dalen, Capt. Boukay, proviſions, 
12 men; the St. George, 100 


tons, proviſions, 12 men; the Ad- 
miral Campbell, 70 tons and 8 men, 


laden with proviſions; the Her- 
mit, Capt. David Nunny, 11 men, 
laden with proviſions and wine. 


$3: 5 Whitehall, Nov. 16. 
Fhe letters, of which the following 
are copiesand extract, from the 

_- Right Hon. General Elliot, Go- 
. vernor of Gibraltar, were re- 
ceived on Thurſday laft at the 

- - office of the Right Hon. Thomas 
Townſhend, his Majeſty's Prin- 
cipal Secretary of State for the 
home department. 
wy Ds P SY 4 

| Gibrattar, Sept. 15, 1782. 

My Loznp, 2s 


u ihr enemy having collected 
I hie 


whole force by ſea and 
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John Stewart, laden with ſpirits, 


land; ſail of the line, 
iaferict two-deckers; Fw 
ing ſhips, 5 bomb-ketchies, ſexe; 
frigates and xebecques, 2 deu 
number of gun and mortar bay, 
a large floating battery, nu 
armed veſſels, and near 300 . 
purpoſely conſtructed for carrying 
troops : <A 
Their land batteries mountey 


with above 100 pieces of can, 


and an equal number of mory 
and howitzers : 1 
An army of near forty thouſand 
men: 
On the 13th inſtant, at eight i 
the morning, all the battering 
ſhips, commanded by Don Bur. 
ventura Moreno, rear- admir), 
were put in motion, and cane 
forward to the ſeveral ſtations pre. 
viouſly determined they ſhoulf 
take up. The admiral being 
laced upon the capital of the 
ing's Baſtion, the other ſhip 


extending three to the ſouthwal 


of the flag, as far as the Church 
Battery; five to the northward, 
about the height of the Old Mole; 
and one a very little to the welt 
ward of the admiral; by a quartet 
before ten, they Were anchored in 
line at the diſtance of 1000 to 12c5 
yards: immediately a heavy can. 
nonade began from all the ſhips, 
ſupported by the cannon and mor- 
tars in the enemy's lines and ap- 
proaches, At the ſame inſtantour 
— opened with hot and cold 
ſhot from the guns; and fuell 
from the howitzers and- mortars. 


This firing continued, without in. 


termiſſion, on both ſides, until 


noon, when that of the enem), 


from their ſhips, ſeemed to ſlacken, 


although but little. About tw 


o'clock the admiral's ſhip was ob. 
feryed to ſmoke, as if on fire, * 


2A e 


; fry men buſy upon the roof, 
15 for the cauſe. Our bat- 
tories never. diſcontinued ; the 
nemy's fire from the ſhips gra- 
enemy | 3 

dalj decreaſed; About ſeven in 
the evening they fired from a few 
uns, and that only at intervals. 
At midnight the admiraPs ſhip 
w2s plainly diſcovered beginning 
10 burn; an hour after it was 
completely in flames; eight more 
of the ſhips/took fire in ſ acceſſion. 
Signals of diſtreſs being now made, 
the launches, feluccas, and boats 
of the whole fleet began to take 
out the men from on board the 
burning ſhips; Many ſhot were 
fill fired from thoſe in which the 
flames had yet made no conſide- 
rable progreſs ; and the fire from 
the enemy's batteries on ſhore did 
not in the leaſt diminiſh. Briga- 
dier Curtis; who with his ſquadron 
ofgun-boats, lay ready to take ad- 
vantage of any favourable circum- 
tance, left the New Mole, at 
two o'clock; and about three 
formed a line upon the enemy's 
flank, advancing. and firing with 
great order and expedition; which 
lo aſtoniſhed ani diſconcerted the 
enemy, that they fled precipitately 
vith all their boats; abandoning the 
Hips, in which ſome officers and 
numbers of their men, including 
many wounded; were left to pe- 
nlli, This unavoidably muſt have 
been their wretched fate, had they 
not been dragged from amidſt the 
flames by the perſonal intrepidity 
of ner Curtis, at the utmoſt 
hazar of his own life; a life in- 
raluable to his m: jeſty's ſervice. 
for ſbme time 1 felt the utmoſt 
anguiſh,” ſeeing his pinnace doſe 


x 


to one of the . largeſt ſhips at the 


wreck to a vaſt extent all 


infant ſue blew up, and ſpread 
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round. The black cloud of ſmoke 


being diſperſed, I was again re- 
vived by the ſighit of his pitinace; 
little apprehending that the briga- 
dier was in the utmoſt danger of 
ſinking, ſome pieces of timber 


having fallen into, and pierced - 


the boat, (killing the cockſwaing 
and others of the men) ſcarce any 
hope left of reaching the ſhore: 
Providentially he was ſaved by 
ſtopping the hole with the ſea- 
men's jackets, until boats arrived 
to their relief. One of our gun- 


boats was ſunk at the ſame mo- 


ment. Views 
In the courſe of the day the te- 
maining eight ſhips ſeverally blew 


up with violent exploſions; one 


only eſcaped the effects of our fire; 
which it was thought proper to 
burn, there being no poſſibility of 
preſerving her. TR. 

The admiral's flag remained fly 
ing on board his ſhip till ſhe was 
totally conſumed. _ | 

Your lordſhip will be pleaſed 
to inform his majeſty, that the 
royal artillery additional gunners 
and marine brigade only could be 
employed on this ſervice; which 


they executed with the deliberate 


coolneſs and preciſion of ſchool 
praQtiſe; but their exertion was in- 
finitely ſuperior. The fire was in- 


ceſſant, and the batteries abun- 


dantly ſupplied with ammunition; 
every ſoldier in the garriſon, not 
on duty, eagerly prefling to ſhare 
in the honourable labours of the 
day: The enemy's daring at- 
tempt by ſea was effeQtually de- 
feated by the conſtant and well 
ſupported fire from our batteries; 
but the well- timed, judicious; anc 
ſpirited attack made by Brigadier 
Curtis rendered this ſucceſs a 
complete victory. | : 
{R] 2 Tha 
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2 The enemy's loſs, killed, burnt, 
drowned, and wounded, muſt have 


of the 


been great indeed. | 
I incloſe a liſt, No. 1. 
Thips deſtroyed, No. 2. of priſon- 


ers taken, all by Brigadier Curtis, 


© Except one Spaniſh officer, and 


eleven French ſoldiers, who, out 
of fourſcore, eſcaped on the wreck 


of their boat. Two large launches 


from the fleet were taken with the 


officers and men belonging to 


them. The ſincere gratitude all 


the priſoners of war expreſſed for 


their deliverance from the various 
horrors that furrounded them, af- 
forded the higheſt ſatisfaction to 
Humanity. ' +: 

I am happy to ſay, my lord, 
that notwithſtanding the enemy's 
violent effort, our loſs has not 
been great in numbers; yet ſuch 
gallant individuals muſt ever be 
regretted. YER | 

Capt. Reeves, of the 


4 ar- 
tillery, was the only officer killed, 
- . and is much to be lamented for 
his knowledge and conftant un- 


wearied attention to every duty. 
Our wounded officers will all do 
well, and we are hopeful not to 
loſe many of the foldierss 
© The Duke de Crillon, a gene- 
ral of the higheſt repatation, hav- 


lied forces, princes of royal blood 
of France, dignified characters of 
Europe, firſt nobility of Spain, 
and great military officers, being 
prefent with the beſieging army, 

of ſpecta- 


covered the adjacent hills on this 


/ eccafion, induce us ta believe, the 


gombined powers had formed the 


moſt ſanguine expectations of ſuc- - 


ceſs from their battering ſhips, 


, 7 deemed perfect in deſign, com- 


pleated by dint of prodigioa l 
ur, and unlimited profaſi g 
expence; and, by common report 
pronounced invincible, 
I am, my lord, with reſpeR, ve. 
i e en 

To the Earl of Sbel. 

burne, &fc. Oc. Ce. 
b — = 
14 ar, Ses 5 
My Lord . 23, rite 
THE public diſpatches will be 
delivered by Capt. V allotton, ny 
firft aid-de-camp, who is ſufic. 
ently well informed to anſwer ay 
farther - particulars your lordfij 
may wiſh. to have minutely ex. 
plained. - - | 

Capt. Vallotton is an attire, 
intelligent, and zealous officer: if 
his mazeſty is graciouſly pleaſed to 
beftow any mark of favour up 
him, I am ſure he will neverprove 


undeſerving. 


I am, my lord, &c. ke. 
* G. A. Ettorr, 
The Earl of Shelburne, 
Sc. Sc. Se.. 


(EXTRACT, 


Gibraltar. 08. 2, 17%. 
THE night ofthe zoth inſtant, 


betwen 10 and 12, the enemy's 


"mortar boats threw a number of 


ſhells for the town, incampments, 
and hoſpital: at the ſame time 
the land batteries increaſed the 
quantity of their fire; but no in 
jury was done to our works, ſtores 
or magazines. 
Extra# of the Returns of Killed and 
Wounded in the ſeveral Corps a 
Gibraltar, r Auguſt gth to 
October 17th, 1782, incluſive. 
6 ſerjeants, 1 drummer, 58 
and file killed. = 
2 Majors, 2 captains, 2 captain, 


lieutenants, '{one fince dead) 6 
lieu- 


- * 


ente, 2 drummers, 366 rank 
ud fle, wounded. R 

Names of Officers wounded. 

78th Reg. Lieut. Whittam. 
72 Reg. Major Horsfall. 5 
73% Reg. Capt. Mac Kenſie, 
Lieut. Wharton, Lieut. Kennith 
M*Kenhie. £247 FP 22 

Artillery. Major Lewis, Capt. 
Grove, Capt. -lieutenant Seward, 
Lieut. Boag, Lieut. Godfrey. 

Wounded and fince dead. 
Artillery. Captain - lieutenant 
Reeves, Lieut. Grumly. 


London Gazette Extraordinary. 
Friday, Nowember 8. 


Admiralty-Office, Nov. 7, 1782. 
(CALTAIN Henry Duncan, of 

his Majeſty's ſhip the Victory, 
arrived this morning with diſ- 
patches from Lord Viſcount Howe, 
and alſo with diſpatches from Capt. 
Curtis, of the Brilliant, who com- 
manded the brigade of ſeamen at 
Gibraltar, of which the following 
are extracts. 


Extra of Triplicate of a Letter 
from Lord Viſcount Howe to Mr. 
Stephens, dated on board the Vic- 
tory, October 21, 1782, Cape 
Hariel E. N. E. 40 leagues. 

RESERVING the more parti- 
cular, account of my proceedings 
to be delivered on my return to 
England, I ſend the Peggy cutter 
now to acquaint you, for the in- 
formation of the Lords Commiſ- 
loners of the Admiralty, that after 
much delay by contrary winds and 
very unfavourable weather, the 
feet arrived off Cape St. Vincent 
on the 9th inſtant. | : 


between Maryella and Malaga, 
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reptenants, ſore ſince dead) 20 


According to the advices previ- 


ouſly obtained, I had reaſon to 


expect to find the enemy off Cape 


St. Mary's; but by authentic in- 


telligence I had then an opportu- 


| nity to procure, I learnt that the 
combined fleets, conſiſting of fifty 


ſail of three and two decked ſhips, 


had taken a ſtation, ſome time be- 
. fore, in Gibraltar Bay. | | 


In the morning of the 11th the 
fleet entered the Straits, and the 


van arriving of Gibraltar Bay a 


ſhort time after the cloſe of the 


day, à very favourable opportu- 


nity offered for the ſtore-ſhips to 
have reached their deſtined an- 
chorage without moleſtation from 
the enemy; but, for want of timely 
attention to the circumſtances of 
the navigation, \pointed out in 


the inſtructions communicated by 


Capt. Curtis, only four of the 


thirty-one, which had kept com- 
pany with the fleet on the paſlage, 


effected their purpoſe. 


Very tempeſtuous weather in the 


night of the 10th had put two of 
the enemy's two-decked ſhips on 
ſhore, a third loſt her foremaſt 
and bowſprit, and a fourth had 
been driven under the works of 
the garriſon and captured: two 
more went out of the bay to the 
eaſtward. With the reft of their 
force they put to ſea the evening 
of the 13th, to interupt the intro- 
duction of the remaining ſtore- 
ſhips; and having the wind at 
W. N. W. they bore down upon 
the fleet then off Fangerole“, in 
order of battle. 
the fleet (ſtanding to the ſouth- 
ward) about nine that night, they 
appeared to haul to the wind on 


* FUXGEROLA is ſituated fifteen leagues north eaſt of Gibraltar, exaſtly 


(R] 3 


the 


Upon fight of 
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| the larboard tack. In the morn- 


ing of the 14th, the fleet being lo 
the ſouthward of the enemy fix or 


ſeven leagues, and thewind chan g- 


ing ſoon after to the eaſtward, the 
opportunity was taken to paſs. 
ſuch of the ſtore-ſnips as were 


en with the fleet into the bay. 

ſt of the ftore-ſhips, which had 
been ordered to a ſpecial rendez- 
vous with the Buffalo, on fight 
af the enemy on the 13th (the 
Thompſan victualler, that had 
parted company in the mean time, 
EeExcepted) were likewiſe anchored 
in Roſia Bay. The troops, em- 
barked in the ſhips of war, toge- 
ther with a large ſupply of powder, 
being landed at the ſame time, 
and the wants of the garriſon 
amply provided far in every re- 


ipmediately of the eaſterly wind, 
which had prevailed the two or 
three we ing days, for return- 
ing through the Straits to the 
 weltward, —— 1p 


At break of day on the igth, 
- the combined force of the enemy. 


was ſcen-at a little diſtance to the 
N. E. The fleet being at that 
time ſo nearly between Europa 
and Ceuta Points, that there was 
"not fpace to form in order of 
battle on either tack, I repaſſed 
the Straits, followed by the enemy. 
The wind changing next morn- 
Ing (the zoth) to the northward, 
the combined ' fleets (conſiſting of 
forty-five or forty-ſix ſhips of the 

e) ſtill, retained the advantage 
of the wind. ps a 
The Britiſh fleet being formed 
to leeward to receive them, they 
were left, uninterruptedly, to take 


e nt which they Hould 


On the night of the 18th, the 


ſpect, I propoſed taking advantage 
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think fit to engage, They began 
their cannonade at ſun-ſet on th, 
van and rear, ſeeming to point 
their chief attack on the latter 
and continued their fire along the 
whole line, at a: conſiderable gi; 
tance, and with little effect, uni! 
ten at night. It was returned dc. 
caſionally from different ſhips of 
the fleet, as their nearer approach 
at times afforded a more Bed 
able opportunity for making an 
. upon them. 

The enemy hauling their wind, 
and the Britiſh fleet keeping on 
all night with the full ſail directed 
before. the commencement of their 
fire; the fleets are now much . 

arated ; but as I conceive the 
8 of the relief of Gib. 
raltar may be of much conſe. 


quence at this time, I take the 


opportunity, while it is now al. 
moſt calm, and the ſhips are re- 
fitting the damages they have 
ſuſtained in their maſts and rigging 
by the enemy's fire, to forward 
this diſpatch without further delay, 

P. S. The Minerva 1 _ 

rt, with the baggage of the re- 
41x . 8 is ſhips of 
war, ſeparated from the fleet in 


the night of the 13th, and was, 1 


hear, ſince taken by the enemy. 


Extract of a Letter from Lord ij: 
count Howe 'to Mr. Stephens, 
dated oh, board the Viftory, at 
fea, OR. 24, 1782. 

Six, ag 
DEEMING it eſſential to hs 

Majeſty's ſervice, that the debark- 

ation of the troops and ſtores at 

Gibraltar ſhould be communicated 

to the Lords Commiſſioners of the 

Admiralty as ſoon as poſſible, | 

ſent the Peggy cutter the 21ſt w 

„ bo he: 2 


JJ K ͤ r 


yo We" - 


dings, in execution of my 
2 to that period. 

A duplicate of that report went 
in the Buffalo, ordered for Eng- 


an tate of her wounded maſts ; 


* encloſe a triplicate of the 
ame by this conveyance, to con- 
dect the relation of the different 
dreumſtances reſpecting the em- 
ployment of the fleet, which have 
ince occurred. Some of the ſhips 
having ſuſtained more damage in 
their maſts and yards by the fire 
of the enemy on the 2oth than was 
at firſt obſerved, the neceſſary re- 
pairs were not completed until the 
22d, But as it was moſtly calm 
in the mean/ time no advantage 
could have been made of an op- 
portunity to follow the enemy, 
(abo, when laſt ſeen on the 21f, 
were ſtanding off to N. N. W. by 
the wind on the ſtarboard tack) if 
the maſts had been earlier ſecured. 
A liſt of the killed and wounded 
will likewiſe accompany this diſ- 
patch, I have only to expreſs my 
regret, that the little confidence 
the enemy ſhewed 1n their ſupe- 
nority, by keeping always as near 
a3 they could haul to the wind, 
prevented the full effect of the 
animated exertions, which, I am 
ſure, would have been made by 
every. officer and ſeaman in the 
fleet under my command, if they 
could have cloſed with their oppo- 

nents; but as I Judged ſuch nearer 
approach could 'not then be ſea- 

ſonably attempted, I made no 

change in the diſpoſition of the 

ſhips as formed at firſt to receive 

the enemy, * ; 

For ſimilar reaſons I do not 

ell more particularly on the 


aerits of the flag officers of the 


1 the next day on account of 
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vith a general report of my pro- 


fleet on the ſame occaſion, being 
certain they would diſregard any 
commendations of their efforts a- 
gainſt an enemy who declined giv- 
ing them an opportunity to diſ- 
charge the duty of their ſtations, 
in repelling a more ſerious attack ; 
but, at the ſame time, I am re- 
minded of the adyantages derived 
to his majeſty's ſervice, from the 
extenſive knowledge of the diſſi- 
cult navigation within the Straits 
acquired by, and the unremitting . 
aſſiduity of my firſt captain, Le+ 
yeſon Gower. ; 

Having had but very little wind 
from the N. E. chiefly fince the 
21ſt, I cannot much longer, with 
prudence, (under the reduced ſtate 
of the water and ſtores in many of 
the ſhips) make the purſuit of the 
enemy's fleet, which I ſuppoſe are 
on their return to Cadiz, the firſt 
object of my attention. 

Capt. Duncan, of the Victory, 
taking his paſſage in the Latona, 
is charged with this diſpatch ; and 
as Capt. Curtis, who was ſent off 
to me for the laſt time the 19th, 
with Gen. Eliott's confidential ſen- 
timents, could not be put on ſhore 
again, in conſequence of the re- 
turn of the enemy from the eaſt- 
ward that morning, I have ap- 
pointed him to command the Vic- 
tory for the time being, until their 
lordſhip's pleaſure is ſignified for 
his future conduct. 


Return of the Killed and Wounded, 
from the Fire of the Combined 
Fleets, OR. 20, 1782. 

LINE OF BATTLE. 

Fan Squad. or of Commander in 2d poſt, 


Firft or Starboard Diviſion. 
Seam. or Mar. 0 cars. 
Ships Names, killed. wad, > vod. 
Goliah 4 Za. as ©. 
Ganges E IE. 
(K] 4 Royal 


— 


| 

| 

|| 
| 


Sem. or Mar. 


Frigates, &c. as before, except to get under ſail in order to come 


** TiSphone, diſarmed, and laden againkt the garriſon ; ; every thin 
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ond 1 with powder, t Gideon 


— 


* 


Sbis⸗ ; Nano: 7 . died, uud. 19th inſtant; '. + 7 
9 Fr Go AK, 5 8 ? Officers Names filled and Ae 
Barrington. 1 OT ny Geliah. Mr. Wheatly, third lev. 
DDr tenant, and Mr. W Wooden, male, 
Ruby 6 <6 % „ Aflightly wounded, 
© "Second or Larboard Diviſion. RN Ganges. Capt. Fi ie!ding woupded 
Panther "T5 ene in the arm. ; 
 Foudroyant | | af esse Royal Wiliam. Mr. Willis , ſecond ad- 
Edgar, Cad. T „ 6 „ lieutenant, loſt his right thiph, were 
Hotham. - aa ks the third lieutenant wounded in lotte 
As Sl 5 þ | n 7 leg and arm. ; Our 
uno a 7 1 LC 
_© | SE SIT IT nb 2 — ore bens oy 
Center Squad. or of Commander in Chief. | at | 
foul ir Seartoard Divides. ©. © 574 3 
Courageaux , Hs BO T's 0 M * 
Crown 1 ourageaux. r. Auguſtus Her. the 
Alexander . vey, midſhipman, killed, ilue 
Sampſon . Berwick. Mr. John Lampen, mira 
* Royal x © © 0 fourth lieutenant, killed, ry 
ory, 4 | Cambridge. Mr. Baxter „ m an 
— Chief. © ® Pre SN man, ined. : _— ende 
Second or Larteard: Diviſan. Buffalo. Boatſwain and maſter's The 
Blenhem 2 3 » © mate wounded. by 0 
Ala Pe 2. Voiengeance. Second lieutenantEaf- wo 
IF, 8 ie ron $4: ' of wounded. 5 fam 
| gen R. A. | J. on 
" Rid. „5 How. 
Bellona DN, e Extra@ of a Letter from Captain 25 
Rear Squad. or of Commatider i in 3d toft. Curtis; of bis Majeſty*s pip Bril wy 
| Second or Starboard Diviſion. liant, to Mr. Stephens, dated ay 
RailonabJe * "x „ % © Comp at Europe, Gibraltar, Sy 4 
Fortitude 2 % tember 18, 1782. 
Princeſs Amelia 9 5» 17 (iſt 
Rear Ad. "Srl 4 5 Fo) o BE pleaſed to acq naint my Lords (we! 
K. Hughes. | Conimiſſioners that the combined they 
Berwick o $5 1 0 fleet of France and Spain, confi 2wa 
Bienfaiſant - 2 4 2 ing of thirty-eight ſail of the line, to 
Fir ene Diviſion. arrived in this bay on the 12h this 
Dublin 7 o inſtant; fix ſail of the line were my 
Cambrid ES 1 2 here before. wit. 
ä ie Ad. . © © At eight o'clock in the morning eic 
Union % p e o Of the 13th, the ten battering eig 
Buffalo a 14 a 2 thips of. the enemy lying at the up 
Vengeance l 3 bead of the bay, under the com- ene 
Total, 68 killed; 5 208 es. mand of Admiral Moreno, began - 
ce 


1 F ; 


in readineſs for their rece 
Jog. At ten the admiral's ſhip 
2 laced about one thouſand 
yards from the King 8 n, 
14. commenced his fire. The 
athers were very ſhortly afterwards 
led to the north and ſouth of 
bim, at ſmall diſtances aſunder, 
ad began their cannonade, They 
were all fixed to the ſtations al- 
Litted them in a maſterly manner. 
Our batteries opened as the enemy 
came before them; the fire was 
yery heavy on both ſides: the red- 
hot hot were ſent with ſuch pre- 
cifon from the garriſon, that in 
the afternoon the ſmoke was ſeen to 
iſue from the upper partof the Ad- 
miral, and one other, and men were 
perceived to be ufing fire engines 
and pouring water into the holes, 
endeavouring to extinguiſh the fire, 
Their efforts proved ineffectual; 
by one o'clock in the morning the 
two before - mentioned were in 
flames, and ſeveral others actually 
on fire, though as yet not in ſo 
great a degree. Confuſion was 
dow plainly obſerved among them, 
and the numerous rockets thrown 
up from gach of the ſhips, was a 
dear demonſtration of their great 
ditreſs: their ſignals were an- 
ſuered from the enemy's fleet, and 
tiey immediately began to take 
away the men, it being impoſſible 
* _ the ſhips. I thought 
a it! opportunity to emplo 
ny N d 1 2 
vich the whole, (12 in number, 
each carrying a twenty-four or 
eghteen-pounder) and drew them 
wp ſo as to flank the line of the 
enemy's battering ſhips, while they 
here annoyed extremely by an ex- 
ceſſre heavy and well directed 
fre from the garriſon. 
fre from the gun-boats was kept 
* with great vigour and effect. 


The 
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The boats of the enemy durſt not 
approach; they abandoned their 
ſhips and the men left in them to 
our mercy, or to the flames. The 
day light now appeared, and two 
felucas, which had not yet eſcaped, 
endeavoured” to get away; but a 
ſhot from a gun-boat, killing five 
men on board one of them, they 
ſubmitted. The ſcene © at this 
time before me was dreadful to a 
high degree: numbers of men 
crying from amidſt the flames, 
ſome upon, pieces of wood in the 
water, others appearing in the 
ſhips where the fire had as yet 
made but little progreſs, all ex- 
preſſing by ſpeech and geſture the. 
deepeſt diſtreſs, and all imploring 
Enes, formed a ſpectacle of 
horror not eaſily to be deſcribed. 
Every exertion” was made to re- 
lieve them; and I have inexpreſ- 
fible happineſs in informing my 
lords, that the number ſaved a- 
mounts to 13 officers and 344 men. 
One officer and 29 wounded, (ſome 
of them dreadfully) taken from 
among the {lain in the holds, are 
in our. hoſpital, and many of them 
in a fair way. The blowing up 
of the ſhips around us, as the fire 
t to the magazines, and the 
ring of the cannon of others, as 
the metal became heated by the 
flames, rendered this a very peri- 
lous employment; but we felt it 
as much a duty to make every ef- 
fort to relieve our enemies from 
ſo ſhocking a ſituation, as an hour 
before we did to aſſiſt in conquer- 
ing them. The loſs of the enemy 
muſt have been very conſiderable, 
Great numbers were killed on 
board, and in boats. Several 
launches were ſunk. In one of 
them were fourſcore men, who 
were all drowned, except an offi- 
cer and twelve of them, who were 
floated 
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floated under our walls upon the 
wreck. It was impoſſible that 
greater exertions could have been 
made to prevent it, but there is 
every reaſon to believe that a great 
many wounded periſhed in the 
flames. All the battering ſhips 
were ſet on fire by our hot ſhot 
except one, which we afterwards 
burnt. The admiral left his flag 


fying, and 1t was conſumed with - 
the ſhip. 


A large hole was beat in the 
bottom of my boat; my coxſwain 


Was killed, and two of the crew 


were wounded by pieces of timber 
falling on her when one of the 
battering ſhips blew up. The 
fame cauſe funk one of my gun 
boats, and damaged another. 
Two of the enemies bomb- 
ketches were brought forward, and 
continued to throw ſhells into the 
f iſon during the attack of the 
ttering ſhips. ak 
A — detachment of 
eee _=_ duty ay artilleriſts 
upon the batteries, and gave great 
ſatisfaction. 1 | ? 
The officers and men of the bri- 
gade of ſeamen under my com- 
mand, in whatever ſituations they 
were placed, behaved in a man- 
ner highly becoming them. 
IJ have the honour to encloſe 
kerewith @ liſt of the battering 
Ships: They were of different 
fizes, from 1400 to 600 tons bur- 
then. Their guns, in all 212, 
were braſs twenty-ſix pounders, 
and entirely new. So! 
The enemy had collected, from 
different ports, between two and 
three hundred large boats, beſides 


4 vaſt number 3 to this 


vicinity, to be employed in car- 
xying troops, or any other ſervices 
connected with their operations 


The loſs in the brigade 
men on the 13th and 14th, t 
dering the nature of the an 
has been very trifling, having gy 
one killed and five wounded. 


State of the combined for 
enemy in the Bay of hs 
the time of the attack of the in 
battering ſhips, on the 1 3th o 
September, 1783. 

Spaniſh ſhips of three decks 


A 
French ſhips of three decks ; 
Of the lin 18 * . 9 ad! 
007 
2 O1 


Spaniſh ſhips from 50 to 60 guns; 
Battering ſhip̃ss 1 
Floating battery -< 1 
Bomb ketches - & 
Befides frigates, zebecks, may 
ſmaller cruizers, a great number 
of gun and mortar boats, and! 
multitude of other boats. 
Rocer Cuzn. 
A Lift of the Spaniſh battering ſpij 
| = — Gibraltar, 71 
14th of September, 1782. 
Guns Gun 
/ in uſe. in reſe0t 
Paſtora, the Admiral 21 10 
Paula, Prima - 21 10 
Talla Piedra 21 10 
10 
10 


El Roſario 19 
St. Chriſtoval - 18 
Principe Carlos - 11 4 


Paula, Secunda - 9 4 1% 

Saint Juan EC | 

Santa Anna = = 7 1 1 0 
44 142 7 


— — 


Total of guns - 212 
The proportion of men on 
them was thirty Ax for each oſ - 
| 8 


all” - 4 
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ſible, landed the priſoners, and 


es | marines for working the ſhips. carried out anchors to prevent her 
1 | Rox Curtis. going further on ſhore. .I have 
bh val of @ Letter from Captain no doubt of ſaving her: ſhe is a 

; very fine ſhip, and was commanded 


F Corti "of his Majeſty's Hip Bril- 
4 2 Mr. ee, dated 
Canþ at Europa, Oct. 16, 1782. 
ON the evening of the 8th inſt, 

being deemed proper to uſe all 

wears to fend home an account of 


by Don Juan Moreno, a Chef, 
D'Eſcadre, and had on board g 
about 650 men. ', = 
At three in the afternoon of the 2 
11th, the ſignals made by the 
enemy indicated the approach of 


m_—_ 
. 


= 
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de late events at this place, which 
dad hitherto been impoſſible, the 
orernor purchaſed a ſmall veſſel, 
id ſhe was ſent off for Leghorn, 
jr any. other port in Italy, with 
jor diſpatches. 
On the afternoon of the 10th, it 
ew very freſh from the ſouth 
jeſt, The enemy made many ſig- 
als along ſhore, and two frigates 
nd a cutter arrived from the weſt- 
jard, Towards the following 
norning the gale increaſed, and 
je guns of diſtreſs were heard 
rom the combined fleets in the 
lay, Juſt at the break of day, 
e St. Michael, a Spaniſh ſhip, 


ery near the garriſon in a crippled 
late, and 7 — having two men 
tilled and two wounded from the 
ire of our batteries, ſhe fell on 
hore near to the ſouth baſtion. 
vs the day advanced, the fleet of 
be enemy appeared to have ſuf- 
red conſiderably by the gale. A 
pip of the line and a frigate were 
n ſhore near the Orange Grove; 
I French ſhip of the line had loſt 
ler fore-maſt and bowſprit. A 
up of three decks and another of 
e line were forced from their 
ucdors, and ran to the eaſtward ; 
eral others were driven far over 
wards the garriſon, but withal to 
te northward, I took poſſeſſion 
| the St. Michael as ſoon as poſ- 


of the rock, to which 


pounting 72 guns, was diſcovered 


the Britiſh fleet. The Latona an- 
chored in the bay ſoon after ſun- 
ſet, Only four of the convoy 
fetched into anchorage, the re- 
mainder were driven to the back 
place the 


fleet alſo repaired. 


Extract of a Letter from Captain 
Curtis, to Mr. Stephens, dated on 
board the Victory, at Sea, Ofts- 
ber 22, 1782. 


THE Admiral, Lord Howe, 
having conducted the remaining 
ſhips of his convoy into the Bay of 
Gibraltar on the evening of the 
18th, and landed the troops at the 
ſame time, General Eliott charged 
me with, the final communications 
his Excellency had to make to his 
lordſhip, and I embarked on board 
the Latona frigate, for the pur- 
poſe of repairing to the Victory, 
and left the Bay about midnight. 
The fituation of the enemy's fleet 
the next morning, cut off my re- 
turn to Gibraltar, and I was put 
on board this ſhip in the evening, 
when the fleet brought to, after it 
had gained the Atlantic. 

I have great pleaſure in ac- 
quainting my lords, that the St. 
Michael, a Spaniſh man of war of 
72 guns, which being driven from 
her anchors in a gale of wind very 
early on the morning of the 11th, 
and captured under the walls of 
+ | Gibraltar 
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Gibraltar as mentioned in my let- 
ter of the 16th, was got off on 
the 17th, and has not received 
the leaft damage. She is a very 
fine ſhip of large dimenſions ; and 
J am forry that having loſt her 
mizen-maſt, and the moſt of her 
ſtores being taken out to lighten 
ber, it was impoſſible to ſend her 
home with the fleet, 
The enemy threw a prodigious 
number of ſhells at the Saint Mi- 
'- chael, while ſhe was on. ſhote, 
with the intent to deſtroy her; 
and they annoyed us exceſſively in 


tte getting her off, but without 


any öbſtruction to our work, or 
doing us any material damage. 

ER Hh Admiralty Office, Nev. 30, 1782. 
- Lieutenant Alexander Allen (com- 


mander of his majeſty's armed 
. tranſport the Royal Charlotte) 


arrived at this office yeſterday, 


with diſpatches from Vice Ad- 
- miral Sir Edward Hughes, Knt. 
of the Bath, and commander in 
chief of his majeſty's ſhips in 
© the Eaſt Indies, of which the 
following are extracts. 
Extract. of à Letter from Sir Ed- 
ward Hughes 2% Mr. Stephens, 
dated on Board his Majeſty's Ship 
Superbe, at Sea, April 4, 1782. 
SAILED on the z iſt of Janua- 


3 1 ry from Trincamale for Madras 
Road, in order to get a ſupply of 


proviſions and ſtores, of both 
which the ſhips were then in 


_ want, "PO. a | 

On the 8th of February I an- 
chored in Madras Road, and the 
Tame day received advice from 


Ifis, Seahorſe, Combuſtion. 
6. 5 


in his majeſty's . Monmoyt 
7 


. the enemy 


- Superbe, Exeter, Monarca, Hero, Worceſter, Burford, Monmouth, Eng 


Lord Macartney, the governe .c 
that place, ink a French h b, 
dron, conſiſting of thirty fal d 
ſhips and veſſels, was at anche 
about twenty leagues to the north. 
ward of that port. In the af. 
noon of the gth,” Captain Alm, 


with the lero, S, and the 
armed tranſport Manilla, jojng 
me in the road. I continued 9 
uſe all poſſible diligence in yet. 
ting the neceſſary ſtores and pm. 
viſions on board the ſeveral bin 
until the 1 $th of February, whe 

s ſquadron, conſiſt 
of 12 fail of line of battle ſhip; 
6 frigates, 8 tranſports, and 6 cap. 
tured veſſels, came in ſight to 1 
northward, ſtanding for Madm 
Road, and about noon, the (ane 
day, anchored about four mile 
without the road. In the men 
time I placed his majeſty's ſhi 
in the moſt adyantageous mann 
to defend themſelves, and the 
other ſhips in the road with ſpring 
on their cables, that they miglt 


bring their broadſides to bear more * l 
effeually on the enemy, ſhoull my 
they attempt an attack. Fw | 
At four in the afternoon tt 1 0 
enemy weighed and ftood to deen 
ſouthward, when I immediate un 
made the fignal to weigh, an 7% 
ſtood after them, having received. 
on board a detachment of zw be 
officers and men of his majelh's . 

8th regiment, who. were dil: 0 
pe to the ſhips of the ſquadron * 
that were the worſt manned, I be 
ſtood with the ſquadron, as pet batel 
margin », to the ſouthward al. | 
that night under an ealy ſal, and 4 
in the morning at day light found * 
they 
ent e 


the 


4 
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's ſhips 
15 ade Joie 12 line of battle 


s and a frigate bearing eaſt of 
BP tant N four Lee 
nd 10 fail of their frigates and 
ranſports bearing 8. W. diſtant 
bout three leagues, and ſteering 
direct courſe for Pondicherry ; 
© which I inſtantly made the ſig- 
ua] for. a general chace to the 
F w. in order, if poſſible, to come 
wp with and take their tranſports, 
well knowing the enemy's line of 
battle ſhips would follow to pro- 
& them, all in their power. In 
the courſe of the chace, our cop- 
per bottomed ops came up with 
and captured fix fail of ſhips and 
reſſels, five of which were Eng- 
lh, taken by the enemy when to 
the horthward of Madras, out of 
which J ordered the Frenchmen 
to be taken, and the veſſels to 
proceed with their own. crews to 
Negapatam 4, the fixth was the 
Lauriſton, a tranſport, having 
oh. board, many French officers, 
300 men of the regiment of Lau- 
anne, and laden with guns, ſhot, 
powder, and other military ftores : 
tas flap, ſo valuable to us, and 
of ſo much conſequence to the 
enemy, was taken by Captain 
Lumley, of his majeſty's ſhip Iſis. 
So ſoon as the enemy's ſquadron 
liſcovered my intention to chace 
their tranſports,” they put before 
the wind, and made a the ſail 
they could after me ; and, by 
three o'clock. in the afternoon, 
tour of their beſt ſailing line of 
mttle ſhips were got within two or 
lice miles of our ſternmoſt ſhips, 
ad the ſhips in chace were very 
much ſpread by the enemy's ſhips 
they were chacing ſteering differ- 
nt courſes, ſome to the S. E. o- 
hen to the $, and ſeyeral to the 


had ſeparated in 


S. W. I therefore judged it ne- 
ceſſary to make the ſignal for the 


<haging ſhips to join me, which 


they all did about ſeven o'clock 
in the evening, and I continued 
ſtanding to the S, E. under an 
eaſy fail, all that night, the ene- 
my's ſquadron in ſight, and mak- 
ing many fignals. | 

At day light in the morning of 
the 17th, the body of the enemy's 
aaron bore N, by E. of eurs, 
diſtant: about three leagues, the 
weather very hazy, wath light 
winds and frequent ſqualls, of 
ſhort fee yy the N. N. E. 
the enemy crouding all the ſail 
they could towards our ſquadron. 

At ſix in the morning I made 
the ſignal for our ſquadron to 
form the line of battle a-head ; at 


* 25 minutes — eight, our line a- 


head being formed with great dif- 
ficulty, from the want of wind 
and frequent intervals of calms, I 
made the ſignal for the leading 
ſhip to make the ſame ſail as the 
admiral, and made ſail formed in 
the line a-head, intended to wea- 
ther the enemy, that I might en- 
gage them cloſely. At ten the 
enemy's ſquadron having the ad- 
vantage of the ſqualls Hom the 
N.N.E., (which always reached 
them firſt, and in conſequence 
continued longeſt with them) near- 
ed us very faſt, and I made the 
ſignal. for our line to alter the 
courſe two points to leeward, the 
enemy then ſteering down on the 
rear of our line, 1n an irregular 
double line a- breaſt. At half paſt 
noon, I made the ſignal for our 
ſquadron to form the line of battle 


a- breaſt, in order to draw the rear 


of our line cloſer to the centre, 
and prevent the enemy from 
breaking in on it, and attacking 

at 


A 


was the ſternmoſt ſhip 


it when ſeparated. At three in 
the afternoon, the enemy ftill 
1 on to our rear in a dou- 
e line a- hreaſt, I again altered 
my courſe in the line, in order to 
draw our ſhips ſtill cloſer to the 
center; and, at 40 minutes after 
three, finding it impoſſible to a- 
void the enemy's attack, under 
all the difadvantages of little or 
no wind to work our ſhips, and of 
being to leeward of them, I made 
the.bgnal for our ſquadron to form 
at once into the line of battle a. 
head. At four the Exeter (which 
| in our rear 
when formed in line of battle a- 
head on the larboard tack) not 
deing quite cloſed to her ſecond 
- head, three of the enemy's ſhips 
in their firſt Iine bore right down 
upon her, whilſt four more of 
their ſecond line, headed by the 
Hero, in which ſhip Monſ. Suf- 
frein had- his flag, hauled aw + 
the outſide of the firſt line towards 
dur center.” At five minutes paſt 
four, the enemy's three ſhips be 
gan their fire on the Exeter, which 
Was returned by her, and her ſe- 
Cond a-head. At ten minutes paſt 
four I made the ſignal for battle, 
and at 12 minutes paſt, the action 
became general 
dur centre, the commanding ſhip 
of the enemy, with three others 
of their ſecond line, leading down 
vn our center, yet never at any 
time advaneing farther than op- 
nag to the Superbe, our center 
ip, wich little or no wind, and 
ſome heavy rain during the en- 
gagement. : | 
Under theſe circumftances the 
enemy brought eight of their beſt 
mips to the attack of five of ours, 
as the van of our line, conſiſting 
- of the Menmouth, Eagle, Bur- 
: b 4 . 


— 
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the maſt head rea 


from our rear to 


Superbe and Exeter. * 
It is with particular pleaſure 


| 


ford, arid Worceſter, could 9, 

brought into action, without mg 
ing oh the enemy; and although 
the ſignal for that purpoſe ws t 


for hoiſi 
there was neither wind faces 


enable them to tack, nor ſot th 
five ſhips of our center and re 
then engaged with the eneny, 
hard preſſed, and much iſabl 
in their maſts, ſails, and rigping 
to follow them, without an and 
certainty of ſeparating our w 
from our rear. | 

At ſix in the afternoon a qual 
of wind from the S. E. took on 
ſhips, and paid their heads roand 
on the enemy to the north eil. 
ward, when the engagement wa 
renewed by our five ſhips, with 
eat ſpirit and alacrity, fromoy 
arboard guns; and at 2; mh 
nutes paſt fix, juſt before datt, 
the enemy's ſhips engaged with 
ours, having viſibly ſuffered ft 
verely, the whole of them hal 
ed their wind, and ſtood to tle 
N. E. | | 

At this time the Superbe tl 
loſt her main-yard, ſhot into tit 
pieces in the ſlings, had five feet 
water in her hold, and continue 
for ſome time to gain on all het 
pumps, until ſeveral of the laryel 
ſhot-holes under water were plug: 
ged up, and neither brace 10 
bow-line left entire; and the Er- 
eter, reduced almoſt to the flat 
of a wreck, had made a fignal of 
diſtreſs. The other three ſhips 10 
our rear, the Monarca, If, and 
Hero, had ſaffered leſs, as tie 
enemy's fire appeared plainly tobe 
directed prineipally againk the 


have to acquaint their lordſbips, 


that the officers. and men * 


= 75 — - * 
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engaged againſt ſo ſa- Chriſtie, off the Weſt coaſt of Su- 


tot he of * force of the enemy, be- matra, and took her: this ſhip 
!2ck; * through the whole action raiſed the number of their line of 
dee the greateſt ſteadineſs and battle to twelve, againſt nine un- 
Wü ey. 2 5 65 der my command ; had ſhe joined 
ing Wafer the ation 1 flood to the me, our diſparity both in number 


pothward under little fail all and force would not have been fo 
nicht; and in the morning, at great. 


"2: light, found the Superbe's I am much concerned to inform 
1) n-maſt, foremaſt, and bowſprit their lordſhips, that his majeſty's 
ale b much wounded, as to render it ſloop the Chaſer, commanded by 
ging, xxceedingly dangerous to carry Captain Parr, was captured by the 
laat al on them ; the Exeter's maſts enemy's frigate the Bellona, in 


vere alſo much damaged, and the her way to Madras Road, from a 
hot-holes,; in all the ſhips that cruize on the northern part of this 
had been engaged, ſo far under coaſt. | 5208 

water, as to render it impoſſible April 4, 1782. 

w top them, but by giving the A liſ of the names, . and com- 
ſhips deep heels in ſmooth water; manders of the Squadron, 


4 all which, and the wind continu- mow on the Coromandel coaft, and 
bi ing to blow from the northward, of. the land forces embarked on 
97 tetermined me to proceed to Trin- them and tranſports at the Mau- 
* camale, as the only proper place ritiut, the 71h of December laßt, 
vi Wo refit the diſabled ſhips, and I ad now landed to join Hyder 
accordingly arrived there on the Ally. n 


24th; and having done with th 9 hips of line. Guns. Commanders, Men. 
utmoſt expedition, what repairs Mr. du Souffrein 


were abſolutely neceſſary to put L'Hero 743 Chief Dog fendre $625 
the diſabled ſhips into a condition L'Orient 74 Capt. Du Pallaire 62g 
for ſervice, I failed from that L'Annibal 74 Tromelin 625 
place with the ſquadron on the Le Brilliant 64 St. Felix 518 
4th of laſt month. On the 12th I L'Ajax 64 Bouvet 516 
tired at Madras with the ſqua- Ta Severe 5+ Sutter 8 
on, having ſeen nothing of the Le SPPy"* 64 . 
3 8 Le Arteſien 64 L'Andkois 516 
enemy's ſquadron on my paſſage Le Vengeur 64 Forbin 516 
rom Trincamale to that place. LaFlamand 50 De Queberville 430 
The accompanying encloſure con- Eng. Hannib. 50 | 
tains an exact liſt of their ſquadron, | Frigates. | 
and the number of troops embark- LaPurvoyuſe 40 Capt. Du Galle 400 


ed on it is La Fine 40 Perier de Salvert 400 
at the Mauritius. This n. — — 


lquadron was commanded by M. ; R 
None when it left the iſlands ; — 13 8 2 


ut he dying a few days after its La Diligente 8 | 

arival on this coaſt, the command Flutes and Tranſports. 
feyolved on Monſieur Souffrein. Lauriſton, Bon Amis, Maurepas, 
On their paſſage from the iſlands Briſon, Deux Amis, Fille U- 
0 this: cgaſt they fell in with his nique, St. Ann, Ducide, Tuſ- 


wels ſhip the Hannibal, Capt. cany. 
Land 


8 * 2 40, 1782, L 


2 —— ” * a — 7 p . 
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15 Tad Forces.” © | 
egiment D? Auſtraſte”  _- 650 
GE Fol De I. Ide de France 830 
De Legion du Lauſane 

Volantiers de Bourbon 139 
De Regiment D' Artillierie 200 
Oaſttes of the Iſlands 1157 
cepoys 47 


* E fg. * 4 + +6 — — 


— 


3457 


Abra of. the Killed and Wounded 
en Board bis Majeſty's foips. 
| Ships. 15 Kd. - Wa. a Tor. 
25 36 
45 © | 
Monarca _ 1 1 
Hero 9 1 26 
n art cn $ 4 

GN N | —_ ©» mm 
SARS » KT" * 92 ; 95 | 127 
Among <whom were the under men- 
mana Officers, viz. 

Superbe. — Captain Stephens, 
wounded, (lince dead). Lieu- 
tenants, Hughes and Newcombe, 
wounded. 

Exeter. — Captain Reynolds, 
killed; Lieutenant Charles Jones, 
wounged, . N 


= 1 of a Letter from Sir Edw. 

„Hughes % Mr. Stephens, dated 
en Board. his Majeſty's Ship Su- 
1 Tri May 


1 
10 


Superbe 
Exeter 


perbe in Trincamale Bay, 
P #47 the pleaſure to addreſs 
vou by letter om the 4th of laſt 


month, and have now that of com- 


municating to you, for their lord- 
ſhips further information, an ac- 
count of the tranſactions of his 
amajeſty*s: ſquadron as per mar- 
gin“, and of the: enemy's to this 


„ 


4 - 


Mouth, Worceſter, Eagle, Iſis, Seahorſe, Combuſtion fire-ſhip.  / 


- + 4 


F * 
Men. 
% 8 


4 both ſhips were 


L In my laſt, 1 mentioned 7 
junction of his majeſty's ding? 
tan and Mag anime with the 
ſquadron on the zoth of March 
ö then very e ft 
and much reduced by the ſcury; 
but as I had on board the ſaws 
dron a reinforcement of troo for 
this garriſon; and a quantity of 
military ſtores, I judged it nd 
for the public ſervice, eſpecially 
as I knew the enemy's ſquadny 
was to the ſouthward, not to u. 
turn to Madras to land the fick 
and ſcorbutic of theſe two ſhipy, 
but to proceed directly for Tring, 
male, and there to land the rein, 
forcement and military ſtores, a 
well as the ſick of the Sultan and 
Magnanime, without either ſeek. 
ing or ſhunning the enemy. 
J purſuance of this reſolutia 
I ſtood with the ſquadron to thi 
ſouthward, and on the 6th of 4 
ril fell in with a French ſhip, 
aſt from Mauritius, having a 
board diſpatches from France fv 


their commanders in chief by {4 


and land; this ſhip was chaſed 
ſhore and burnt near Tranquebay 
the officers and men eſcaping with 
the diſpatches. | 
On the Sth, about noon, I cams 
in ſight of the enemy's 2 
confiſting of 48 fail, in the N.. 
uarter, and continued my cout 
or this place. On the gth, 10th 
and 11th, the enemy Mill in ſight 
On the 11th, having made {tus 
coaſt of Ceylon, about 15 leagues 
to windward of Trincamale, | 
bore away for that place. On 0 
12th, at day Jight, -the pos ui 
of the enemy's ſquadron — 6 
tered by my bearing away & 


! * superbe, Sultan, Hero, Monarca, Burford, Exeter, Magnanime, Mon- 


to 


be them crouding all 


vie coppered 
ming 5 * 
Ml rear, It 
engage them. 
At nine in 


on 0 


hot line; till 


he Hips of our van, and 
ther ſeven” ſail ſteering 


= > 


engagement began 


SES F888 


tack the 
ne engaged with another of the 
eſdy's' ſhips, making room for 
lit ſhips in his rear to come up 
the attack of our center, where 
engagement was hotteſt. At 
ire the Monmouth had her 
men. maß ſhot away, and, in a 
minutes after, her main-maſt, 
id bore out of the line to lee- 
"% a 7 40 minutes paſt 

z Wine e 1 
Vet. AKV. unexpectedly con 


«ld ſet after us; and 
e bottomed thips 
with the ſhips in 
erefore determined 


the forenoon I mays 
 fonal for the ſhips in our ſqua- 
* ache lice of — a- 
a on the tarboard tack, at two 
ak length diſtance from each 
uber, the enemy then bearing 
U E. diſtant about ſix miles, 
au the wind at N. by E. they 
entinued manczuvring their ſhips, 
ad changing their poſitions in 
ill fifteen minutes 
alt noon,” when they bore away 
p engage us; five ſail of their 


ſretching along to en gage: 
e 


| direct- 
Ven our center ſhips, the Su- 
erbe, the Monmouth her ſecond 
.head, and the Monarca her ſe- 
bad n- tern. At half paſt one 
in the van of 
oth ſquadrons three minutes after 
| made*the fignal for battle. The 
Freach admiral in the Hero, and 
bs ſecond a-ſtern the L*Orient, 


their diſable 


1 ore down on the Superbe within 
112 4 The Hero continued 

ber „giving and receiving. 
y Here fire for nine minutes, ink 
„ een food on greatly damaged to 


onmouth, at that 


" ” 
1 
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dem the wind of ours, I tinuing far northerly, without any 

8, Fa,» Joy and being careful not + 
to entangle our ſhips with the 
ſhore, I made the fignal for the 


* 
' - 


| ſquadton to wear, and haul their 


ing the enemy. At 40 


water, and apprehenfive leſt the 
Monmouth might, in her diſabled 
ſtate, drift too near the ſhore, I 


to prepare to anchor, At 40 mi- 


nutes paſt fix the enemy's ſqua- 
dron drew off in great diſorder to 
the eaſtward, and the engagement 


"ceaſed, their admiral having ſhift- 
ed his flag from the Hero to the 
French Hatinibal, on account of 
the Hero's diſabled ſtate; and 
ſoon' after. I anchored with the 
iquation, the Superbe cloſe to 

e Monmouth, in order to repair 


our damages, which on board the 


Su and Monmouth were very 
great in the hulls, maſts, ſails and 
rig ng; and almoſt all the ſhips 
had ſuffered confiderably in their 
maſts, ſails and rigging, 
Much about 
French frigate La Fine, being or- 


this time the 


wind. in a line of battle a-head 
on the larboard tack, ſtill engag- 
minutes 
paſt five, being in fifteen fathom 


made the fignal for the ſquadron 


dered, I N to tow and aſſiſt 


Ir « ſhip the Hero, fell 
on board his A * ſhip Iſis, 
and had actuall 

to her; but taki 


ng advaiitage of 


uck his colours 


the darkneſs of the night, and the 


ſtate the Iſis was in, juſt come out 
of action, in which ſhe had a number 
of men killed and wounded, and 
otherwiſe ill manned, the frigate 
got clear of the Iſis, and eſcaped, - 
An account of the number of 
officers and men killed and wound- 
ed on board the ſeveral ſhips of the 
ſquadron, is here encloſed, - 
On the morning of the 13th, at 
day light, I found the enemy's 
[8] ſqua» 


— 


ſquadrot! had anchored about five 
males without us, in much diſ- 


order and ap t diftreſs, but 
they bad loſt no lower maſts: 
both ſquadrons were buſily em- 


ployed in iring damages, 
ö 
the enemy ſeeming to apprehend 


an attack from us, and I myſelf 


uncertain if they would not renew 
the engagement, in order to get 
hold of the Monmouth. In theſe 


Ktuations both ſquadrons conti- 


nued at anchor till the 19th in 
the morning, when the enemy's 


got under ſail with the land wind, 


and ſtood out to ſea cloſe hauled, 
and at noon tacked with the ſea 

breeze, and ſtood in for the body 
of our ſquadron, as if with intent 
to attack ; but after coming with- 
in two mules of us, finding us pre- 
pared. to receive them, they again 
tacked and ſtood: to the eaftward 


by the wind; and I have not 


hes ye Whey to ans © certainly 
where are . aving re- 
de le ouch in the bef 
manner our fituation would admit, 
with jury, main and mizen-maſts, 
I failed with his majeſty's ſqua- 
dron for this place on the 22d, 
and anchored here on the evening 
of the ſame day, immediately 
355 
itary deſti r the gar- 
riſon, and the ſick and * | 
In this fituation of the ſquadron 
and its men, I thought it beſt for 
his majeſty's ſervice to remain at 
anchor here, and to ſet about the 
. repairs of the hull, maſts and 
Sag of — ſhips, whilſt 
the ſick enjoy every benefit of freſh 
meat, vegetables and wine, on 
ſhore, for their recovery. 
I have the ſatisfaction to inform 
their. lordſhips,” that I ſhall be 
able 40 re-mait the Monmouth by 
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Marines. 


N 


F 


the. end of this month, 
3 ſtores on board the 

s and that the damage i 
ſuſtained in the laſt engageng 


will be every way made 
boat that time. F "Y 


Abftrat of the Killed and Wand, 

- on board his Majeſty'; ſhig, 
Ships. Killed. Wi. «5, 
Saperbe 59 96 ig 
4 | 


K+ oc 4 __ nn — _— —_— _ 


8 — 
„3 - 90 2"y 
Among the Killed were the filling 


+ 69 __ + 4 wr, ©” wwuQpO a a 


| Officers, wiz, 
. Superbe, — Two Lieutenant 
aſter. | 
Monmouth, — One Li 
of Marines. 
_ . Worceſter, —One Lientenant, 
Burford, — One Lieutenant 


Names not mentioned, 


= © a moo . ww 


— — — 18 — 


Admiraty Office, December 24; 1 
Exirad of a Letter from James Lit 
trel, Ey. Commander of bir li 
 jefty's Ship the Mediator, t M. 
Stephens, dated in Plymoi 
Sound, December 19, 1782. 


VO will pleaſe to acquail 

their lordſhips with my am 
val here with the Menagere, de 
of my prizes, having left the l. 
lexander to follow two days 200. 
It was my intention to have 7 
turned to England as ſoon wie 


> — 
—wa 


oo = 0D tv 


S 
— 


2 -z 


3 27, 7 


bn.” bor the reaſons given in m 
in dated off Ferrol the 6 
fant: but, having received in- 
Tellipence from a neutral veſſel, 
at an American frigate was rea- 
&y to fail from Bourdeaux, the 
wind being eaſterly, I returned to 
the ſouthward to be able to fall 
into her track; and, 

O# the 12th of December, at ſe- 
wn A. V. we diſcovered five fail 
on our lee beam, made fail and 

ye chace. | 

4 tight their hulls were above 
water; they were forming in a 
cloſe line of battle, and ſhortened 
fail to their topſails to wait for 
8s; the headmoſt was L*Eugene, 
frigate built, of 36 guns, 133 
men, commanded by Monſ. — 
Capitaine Baudin, laden for the 
French king, and bound to Port 
au Prince; ſhe lay with a French 
pendant and enſign flying ; next 
to her was. an American brig, of 
14 guns, and 70 men, with Ame- 
nean colours; next to her a two- 
decked ſhip, the length of a 64, 
armed en flute, called the Mena- 

„French pendant and enfign 
ying, commanded by Monſ. de 
Foligne, Capitaine de Brutot, of 
the department of Rochfort, 
mounting on her main deck 26 
long twelve-pounders, and 4 fix- 

aders on her quarter deck and 
alle, with a confplement of 
212 men, laden with gunpowder, 
wa! ſtores, and bale goods, for 
rench king's ſervice, at 
Fort au Prince; next to her lay 
tte Alexander, of 24 nine- pound- 
, and 102 men, with a French 
my and 1 N enſign, 
ananded by a Capt. Gregory, 
vio appears to ay been — i 
man, but has a Congreſs com- 
laden with ſtores, provi- 
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fions, &c. for the French king's 
uſe at Port au Prince; next to 
her lay the Dauphin Royal, of 28 

uns, 120 men, bound to the Eaſt 

ndies, having a French pendant 
and . by flying: and having de- 
termined, without lofing a mo- 
ment's time, to endeavour to throw 
their ſquadron into confuſion, 
and, if poſlible, to take advantage 
of ſome of them; and relying on 
the good failing of the Mediator 
to bring her off, if I could not ſee 
2 probability of ſucceſs after a few 
broadſides; I continued bearin 
down, with all fail ſet, on the 
enemy, except ſuch ſails as might 
be in the way of quick manœu- 
vres. 

At ten received a few ſhot from 
the Menagere's upper deck, which 
convinced me ſhe had no lower 
deck guns, though ſhe had all the 
ports complete to the eye; conti. 
nued to approach the enemy, and 
receive fire from their line, and 
employed occaſionally in tacking, 
wearing, bearing down, &c. 

At half paſt ten, having very 
much approached the rear of their 
line, it broke, the brig and Dau- 
phin Royal crouding fail away 
rom the reſt; upon which the 
Menagere, Eugene, and Alex- 
ander wore under an eaſy fail. 

At eleven I bore down, and cut 
off the Alexander from her con- 
ſorts, employed fighting both fides 
occalionally; and the firſt broad- 

fide, when very cloſe to the Alex- 
ander, made her ſtrike her Ame- 
rican colours, and let fly her 
ſheets; the Menagere and Eu- 
gene, after firing at us for ſome 
time, crouded all ſail, and went 
away before the wind ;. boarded 
the 2. and laid her head to- 
wards the enemy, under an ay 

LS] 2 fail, 


4 


N eee wade all fail 
g the prize to 


122 ev 


follow, or N — for Eng- 


land, if we ran her hull down. 
Nt 
wind away 
- M Foe began IS at 
nagere; to Er i er — 


from the Menagere. 


aur maſts, 
with: ſmoke: 


l the Lam . 


ä fred braadfides at each 
ather. 


Ar E. 2 ſudden fq ul caught 


1 
er run out, and obliged me to put 
before the wind, the water ruſh- 
ing e knee deepon.the deck, 
rr 

cleared our ſhip, and as 
ſhe: was ſafe I hauled tener the 


enemy, Cen Ae 
heren 


Ar beg ain 3 


larit maſt and ö top > 
yard were ſhot away: —— 
conſtantly firing at each other, 
Till nint, when I had got within 
piſtol ſhot of the Menagere's quar- 
_ and put my helm a-weather 
pour in a broadſide of round 


31% 


ev in the wind, auled down her 
colours, and hailed that the had 
ſtruck. I l ordered my 
prone to deſiſt firing, ſhortened 

and jad yſe f then with- 


in about five ging my of the entrance 
hears our 2. 15 
our guns, 


22 


muſt have 
ened to get 
m off the land, 
P. M. my prize the 


— 


151 AUA! Kr 
kal ate permit us to take out 100 Alexander, joined us. The kn 


three the Eugene hauled her 
Siſargo, diſtant about 


—_ 


| « phi. in. Royal and brig ; 
in towards 


gee bow ay gies, 


1+ þ 


176.7 


ſhrouds and a wet deal ook of m 
Ot, a4 
tained us, but in two HY 1 
received 200 priſoners more, * 
were able to make a little {ail u. 
gether to weſtward off ſhore. 
At day-break we ſaw the ly 


5 and in the offug * 
55 Royal, with her na 
-maſt gone, and otheryzy 
3 and the brig with þ 


except of he 

ee? I * gh how, 

—_ improper to r e kin 
ſhip, by leavin . ourſelyes * 
fewer men ; for wing ſent 50.9 
board the lay ge Mip, and 20.00 
board the Alezaniler, beſides man, 


ning the Spaniſh prize, I had . 


maining only 190; half of whoy 
muſt ſleep at — i and the rh 
were few. to work the hip and 
2 340 priſoners ; for this rex 
— lordſhips will 
5 not chacing the Du. 
** former 
: land, the 
brig ſeemed. returning to Bor. 
deaux, from whence this arnel 
convoy ſailed on the gth inſtant, 
On the 14th of December, at tn 
P.M. Capt. Stephen Gregory, d 
the Alexander, laid a plot to d, 
caſion the priſoners to riſe, and 
hoped to have taken the Medium 
from me; 1 9 .throug . the inde- 
fatigable attention of Lieutenant 
e of the cg in tae 
al an ulation of centies, 
22 4 and the luci 
precamion we had taken of ordet: 
ering the gratings of all 
hatches in. ihe lower gun 2 to 
be battoned down with capſtan 
bars, leaving room for oy. one 


man at a time to come up 
W 


J 


* 


in caſe of an alarm, we 


- 
= 
— ” 


n 
— 


Fented without blood 


ppt Fer: 


they could get up 
5 on e tre an eighteen 


un in the 8 
ag for he meſſed with 


5 E 


— N 


| my lieutenants, and had received 
tt ry friendly attention. 
_ un at "night I felt a terrible 
Was dock from ſome exploſion, and 
* beard 2 cry af fire: I was ſoon 
' be fer in formed, that the lee port 


1 blown away by the gun into 
de fea, and the water making in. 
bon #3 T had wore ſnhip on the 
! "rack, to get the port hole 
d with tarpaulins, and ſe- 
wed, T1 went down; found the 
yur — And every thing 
Rittehec that” was near the ex 


= BD 


rl * * with his accom- 
pee, Ateffed, though they had 
pfeten ed to * 80 bo be 3 and in 


nenn cor was found "gunpowder, 
which iy had provided to prime 


me gen with ; and in Mort, every 
te — neceſſary for a conviction of 
x Grtyory's hiVing' fired it for an 
* dam to wake the priſoners riſe: 


he had ao endeavoured to-provide 


br — wich 2 ſword; but being 
| SY in his project, he 
Wy his life. {Aery'> fire for- 
pa 1 heard among the pri- 
4 heil the fig ha” gun was 
4 rh but all bali diſcovered and 
7 el, F-ordered Gregory, toge- 
iter vith thoſe of his officers and 
5 = dom I ſuſpected concerned 
1 tl ile plot, to be put in irons, 
1 kön bread and water. 1 
1 r f ** du to trouble their 
* Ape "Wi is narrative, in 
— ſalice oe ts majeſty”s colours, 
1 Ns vhich no priſoners are un- 


* 


A 


| fred dur rendezvous, the 


heme of Gre Was 1 
pert fe p TL ade | like men of hor.our, I was happy. 


un room 
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deſervedly treated with rigour, * 
The officers of the Menagere 
always conducted themſelves. 


to have the pleaſure of contin mg 
them at my table, with the uſuat 
confidence in their parole; and 
the priſoners in general have had 
every mark of humanity and at- 
tention ſhewn to them that our 
own ſafety would admit of. When 


their — conſider the force 


offering us battle, and at firſt 


united to oppoſe us, they will, 1 
truſt, be cohvinced, that our ſac- 


ceſs was chiefly owing to the ex- 
ertions and activity of che officers 
and men 1n . 1 the 8 
well as in fightin 


The enemy's — having: been 
entirely aimed with a view to diſ. 
maſt us, fortunately prevented 
officers and men ben — 
any hurt; my lower rigging for- 
wards and ſome abaft was- ſhot: 
away: alſo” the main top gallant 
maſt, ſtudding ſail and yard, and 
fore top gallant yard, top maſt, 
rigging, ſails, and runninꝑ ri 
in general much eut, which, 
a few'ſhot in the bows, is all the 
damage we have as yet diſcovered” 


to have happened to his majeſty's' 


ſhip Mediator 1 in the action, 1 
Killed and n on Beard the 


,- Menagere. 
Mon armaignac, a 1 entle- 
man of property in 


St, Domingo, and = 292 
killed. Seven or "ps Fanden 
wounded. 3 


Killed and dutunitel on beard the 

Alexander. © 

Six ſeamen killed. | Eight or 
nine ſeamen wounded, . 

This liſt is taken from the re- 

port of their officers,” not _ 

oo CR hn 


hav. 4 


p 
— —— n 8 * 
——_—— Ws _ — 
1 18 — _ 
* o 
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the Alexander. 
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had time as yet to examine the 
priſoners. by liſt. * 
N. B. An account is received 


from the purſer of the Mediator, 
of his arrival at Portſmouth with 


y LI — 


| Articles of Capitulation of the i//ands 


r 1 Chriſtophers and Nevis, 
- betaveen his Excellency the Count 
de Grafſe, and the Marquis de 
Bouille; and his Excellency Major 
_- General Shirley, Gowernor, and 
Brigadier General Fraſer.” 


Am. 8; THE Governor, the 


Commander of the troops, the re- 


gular officers and ſoldiers, the of- 
s and privates of militia, ſhall 


march through the breach on the 
_ fort .of Brimſtone Hill, with all 


e honours of war, with drums 
beating, colours flying, one mor- 
tar, N. braſs field pieces, ten 

ounds each, arms and haggage, 
and then lay down their arms at a 


7 . appointed, the officers: ex- 


e. II. The regular troops 
ſhall be priſoners of war, and ſent 
England in ſafe and good veſ- 


els, which ſhall be furniſhed with 


roviſions for the voyage, but they 
all not ſerve againſt the King of 
France until Toy ſhall be ex- 
N The officers are per- 
mitted to reſide in any of the 
iſlands, upon their parole. The 
militia De: armed negroes ſhall re- 
turn to their reſpective homes. 
Ax r. III. The inhabitants or 
their attorneys ſhall be obliged to 
take the oaths of fidelity to the 
King of France, within. the ſpace 


- 


bf one month, before the governor 


of the ſaid iſlands, and thoſe that 
are Jy from 1t by ſickneſs, 


Mall obtain a delay. 


5 
1 
. 


- . 


44 


Axkx, IV. They 

an exact 8 mall den 
be compelled to take arms api 
his Britannic Majeſty, or any (gy 
power. They are at liberty un 
tain their arms for the internal u 
\ lice and better ſubjection of the, 
negroes; but they are to mak, 
return of them to the juſtice, 
the peace, Who ſhall be rep, 
ſible for any bad uſe that nay h 
made of them, contrary to the 
tenor of the preſent capitulatinn, 
ART. V. They ſhall yy, 
until a peace, their laws, cuſtom; 
and ordinances, hey 6h ſhall he 
| adminiſtered by the ſame pern 
— office. 
expences attending the admin 
{ration of juſtice, Wal be defrayed 

by the colony. X44 
Ar. VI. The Court of Chu 
cery ſhall be held by the count 
of the iſland, and in the (any 
form as heretofore, and all ;. 
peals from the ſaid court tall 
made to his moſt Chriſtian Mz 
jeſty in council. | | 
ART. VII. The inhabitug 
and clergy ſhall be ſupported ij 
the poſſeſſion of their eſtates ad 
properties, of whatſoever natur 
and denomination, and in they 
privileges, rights, titles, honour, 
and exemptions, and in the pol 
ſeflion of their religion, and the 
miniſters in the enjoyment of ther 
livings: The abſentees, and tho 
who are in the ſervice of his In. 
tannic Majeſty, ſhall be mii. 
tained in the poſſeſſion and & 
joyment of their eſtates and pro 
perties, which ſhall be managed 
by their attornies. The inhadl 
tants may ſell their eſtates and 
poſſeſſions to whom they ſhall think 
proper, and they are at liberty ! 
ſend ther children to England h 
be educated, and from * 


4.45 * 


they may return when they judge 


e. VIII. The inhabitants 
hall pay monthly into the hands 
of the treaſurer of the troops, in 


1 leu of all taxes, the value of two 
thei wirds of the articles that the 
ke ; WW: 0:0ds of St. Chriſtophers and 
tif Nevis paid-to the King of Great 
Pot. Fritzin ; which ſhall be eſtimated 
. eording to the valuation of the 
the revenues made in the year 1781, 
0 and which ſhall ſerve as a baſis. 

0, Ar. IX. The ftores which 
ns, WW may have been taken during the 
eie ſhall be religiouſly reſtored, 
lo WW cod they may alſo be reclaimed in 
Al WW oy of the French © windward or 


ward iſlands. 

Ar. X. The inhabitants ſhall 
not be obliged to furniſh the troops 
Vith quarters, except in extraor- 
nary caſes; but they are to be 
lodged at the expence of the king, 
vr in *houſes belonging to the 
crown 


Arr, XI. In caſes where the 
king's buſineſs may require ne- 
ges to work, they ſhall be fur- 
nſhed by the Ä of the 
laid iſlands,. to the number of five 
lundred, but they ſhall be paid at 
tle rate of two bills per day each, 
ad viftualled at the expence of 


g. 

Ar. XII. The veſſels and 
droghers belonging to the inha- 
ditants at the capitulation ſhall be 
reſtored entire to their owners. 

Tie veſſels which the ſaid inha- 
bitants expected from the ports of 
Logland, or from any of his Bri- 
unnc Majeſty's poſſeſſions, ſhall 
be received in the ſaid colonies 
laing the ſpace of fix months; 
nd they may load them to return 
nder neutral colours even for the 
pots of Great Britain, with the 
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particular permiſſion of the 

vernor; and if any of the veſſels 

expected ſhall at any of the 

Engliſh iſlands, the governor ſhall 
be authorized to grant iffion 
for them to come to either of the - 
ſaid iſlands. TMR 

Axr. XIII. The inhabitants 
and merchants ſhall enjoy all the 
privileges of commerce granted to 
the ſubjets of his moſt Chriſtian 

Majeſty, throughout all the ex- 
tent of his dominions, + 

Ar. XIV. Whatever ma 
have been furniſhed for the French 
army during the fiege, and to this 
day by the ſaid iſlands, and the 
loſſes that the inhabitants have ſuſ- 
tained by the burning of planta- 
tions, and by every ather means, 
ſhall be eſtimated by a meeting of 
the inhabitants, and the amount 
equally borne by the two iſlands, 
under the head of contribution ar 
indemnity for the expences of the 
war, but in ſuch a manner, that 
this article ſhall not diminiſh the 
taxes above-mentioned, which are 
to take place from the date of the 
capitulation; but the aſſembly of 
the inhabitants may apply to it 
the arrears of the general taxes 
which remain in their hands at the 
date of the capitulation. 

Ar. XV. The ſailors of mer. 
chant ſhips, thoſe of 'privateers, 
and other individuals, who have 
no property in the ſaid iſlands, 
ſhall depart from the ſame in the 
ſpace of fix weeks, if they are not 
employed in droghers, or avowed 
by two proprietors, who will an- 
ſwer for them, and means ſhall be 
furniſhed them to depart for the 
neutral iſlands, 

AzT. XVI. The General of 
the French troops ſhall be put in 
poſſeſſion of all the artillery, — 


8 4 


- 
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, depending an the c0- 
belonging to his Britannic 

e 
An 


# 
2 o 


i 

x25 

nies 
* 


II. Out of reſpect to 
Fa ourage and determined con- 
duct of Generals Shirley and Fra- 
15750 conſent that they ſhall not 

e confidered as priſoners of war; 
Put the former may return to his 
ernment of Antigna, and the 
| * in the ſervice of his 
country, being happy to teſtify 
Sies. mark of particular efteem for 
thoſe brave officers _ 4 
* Sr; br lep ler , Feb. 12, 1783. 
„ E Marquis Dr Bovir pr. 
i nennen 
{Governor and Major General in 
3 W army.) 
„ Taenuss FaasER, Brig. Gen. 
It is moreover coyenanted, that 
the inhabitants of theſe iſlands, 
With the permiſſion of the gover- 
nor, may.export their merchandize 
in neutral veſſels, for all the ports 


of France and Ame 


America. 
5 (Signed as above.) 
er d ; 

Copies v two Letters which paſſed 
' betwween the Duke de Crillon and 


«a * 


_ General Eliot during the Siege of 
+ Gibraltar, N 


* * 


— 


cep of Buenavifia, Aug. 19, 1782. 


| 81 . | 
His Royal Highneſs Comte 
X Artois, who has received 
p n from the King his bro- 
ther to afliſt at this ſiege; as a vo- 
lunteer in the combined army, of 
which their moſt Chriſtian and 


* 


— 


— 


this camp the 15th inſtant,” 711 

oung prince has been pleaſed, à 
paffng through Madrid, 10 tak 
charge of ſome letters, which hy 
been ſent to that capital from this 
— — — are addreſſed to bo 
ſons belonging to your garriſon 
his royal liehe bas 4 wh) th 
F would tranſmit them to you; an 


1 


that to this mark of his goodnh 
and attention 1 ſhould add the 
ſtrongeſt expreſſions of "eſteem ih 
your perſon and character. I fe 
the greater pleaſure in giving thi 
mark of condeſcenſion in this ay: 
guſt prince, as it furniſhes me 
with a pretext, which J have bee 
anxiouſly looking for theſe ty 
months that I have been in this 
camp, to aſſure you of the high 
eſteem 1 have conceived for your 
excellency ; of the immenſe deſire 
I feel of deſerving yours; and of 
the pleaſure to which J look for. 
ward of becoming your friend, 
after I ſhall have learnt to render 


myſelf worthy of the honour of ] 
facing you as an enemy, His 10 
Highneſs the Duke de Bourbon, pre 
who arrived here twenty-four hon 521 


after Comte d*Artois, deſires al 
that I ſhould aſſure you of his par- 
ticular eſteem. Permit me, der 
general, to offer you a few little 
trifles for your table, of which! 
am ſure you muſt ſtand in need; 
as I know you live entirely on ve. 
getables, I ſhould be glad to know 
what kind you like beſt. I ſhall add 
a few partridges for the gentlemen 
of your houſehold, and ſome ice, 
which I preſume will not be diſt- 
greeable, in the exceffive heat ol 
this climate, at this ſeaſon of the 
year. I hope you will be obliging 
enough to accept the ſmall per. 
tion Which I ſend with this letter, 

T have the honour to be, &. 
His Excellency Gen. Eliot, & - f 


: 


a T IT; 
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IR, eee Ay, ak 
ND myſelf ighly ononred 

] N 1 obliging letter of 
in which your exce]- 


yeſterday ſo kind as to inform me 


vas 2 
Pie arrival in your camp of his 


1 Highneſs the Comte d Ar- 
j an the Duke de Bourbon, 


* ts ſerve as volunteers at the ſiege. 
neßz Theſe princes have ſhewn their- 
| the WAY jodgment in making choice of a 
m for maſter in the art of war, whoſe abi- 
bes cannot fail to form great war- 
> this riours. I am really overwhelmed 
+ . ih the condeſcenſion of his royal 
; ne WY bighnefs, in ſuffering ſome letters 
bern for. perſons in this town, to be 


this riages ; I flatter myſelf that your 


bien excellency will give my moſt pro- 
— found reſpects to his royal high. 
ein WY ne and to the Duke de Bourbon, 

for the expreſſions of eſteem with 


for which they have been pleaſed to 


end, honour fo in ſignificant a perſon as 
nder | as | 
t of I return a thonſand thanks to 


His your excellen cy for your handſome 
preſents of fruits, vegetables, and 
game: you will excuſe me, how- 
ever, I truſt, when I aſſure you, 
that in accepting your preſent, 
[ have broken through a reſolu- 
ton, which I had faithfully kept 
linoe-the beginning of the war; 
and that was, never to receive, or 


ve- Wy procure by any means whatever, 
ow any proviſions or other commodity 
ber my own private uſe; fo that, 


vithout any preference, every thing 
s fold publicly here, and the pri- 
rate ſoldier, if he has money, can 
decome a purchaſer, as ſoon as 
the governor. I confeſs I make 
t a point of honour to partake 
both of plenty and ſcarcity, in 
common with the loweſt of my 
brave fellow ſoldiers: this fur- 


mo conveyed from Madrid in his car- 


£ 


niſhes me with an excuſe for the 
liberty I now take, of entreating 
your excellency not to heap” an 
more favours on me of this Rind, 
as in future I cannot conveft your 
reſents to my own 'private'-uſe. 
fndecd, to be plain with ybur ex- 
cellency, though vegetables at this 
ſeaſon are ſcarce with us, ry 
one of us has got à quantity pr 
owed in raiſin | | 
liſh are naturally fond of; A 


8 to the labour he has be- 
them: the Eug- 


3 


ing and cultivation; and here we 
find our amuſement in it, durin 
the intervals of reſt from 'public 
duty. | X | a „ £ EO 4 

The promiſe which the Duke 
de Crillon makes to honour me, 
in proper time and place, with his 
friendſhip, lays me under infinite 
obligations : the intereſts of our 
ſovereigns 


being once ſolid! 
ſettled, I ſhall with eagerneſs 
embrace the firſt opportunity to 
avail myſelf of ſo precious a 
treaſure. ang a 
I have the honour to be, c. 
His Excellency the Dute e 
* 20 Crilbbn, Out bene 


> fa 


Copy of a Note from the Right Hon. 
ord George Gordon to t Right 
Hon. the Earl of Shelburne. 


122 George Gordon nts 
his compliments to the Earl 
of Shelburne, and begs his lord. 

will do him the favour to 


2 
inform him whether his majeſty*s 


preſent cabinet approve of the de- 
claration made in the letter, ſaid 
to be written by Sir Guy Carleton 
and Admiral 
Waſhington : ** 'That his maje- 
ty, in order to remove all obſta- 
cles to that peace which he fo ar- 


igby to General- 
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. Heptly wiſhes. to reſtore, has com- 
— mangled his miniſters to direct Mr. 
Grenville, that the independency 
of the arora n 
ö be propoſed * im, in 8 
inſtance, inſtead of making it a 


. treaty ?)? 


| George would not have 
aſked. this queſtion to ſatisfy any 
_ " private. curioſity ;_ but he thinks 
it his duty to the king to acquaint 


Lord Shelburne, as prime miniſter, | 


that great bodies of the e in 
the united kingdom of Scotland, 
are daily prefling Lord George, in 
the ſtrongeſt terms, and in the 
moſt affectionate expreſſions, to 
wie his ſentiments to them on 
the preſent ſtate of public affairs 
in the united kingdoris; and Lord 
George finds, among other ſerious 


matters, that the late letter, ſaid 


to be written by his majeſty's com- 


miſſioners at New York, not being 


publicly authenticated in the Lon- 
don Ganette, alarms the ſuſpi- 
cions of thoſe who ardently wiſh 
ſor peace with their brethren, that 
that letter is a ry, and that 
peace with America is not in- 


13 tended :—and on the other hand, 


not being contradicted by the 
king's preſent ſervants, it cauſes 
the teft anguiſh and diſguſt to 
thoſe who have conſcientiouſly ap- 


proved and ſupported the Ameri- 


can war. _ 

The people of Scotland are 
much ifiradted and diſturbed with 
this apparent miſunderſtanding in 
the cabinet of the united king- 
doms, thinking the honour of 


the united kingdoms is trifled 


with; and they are anxious in the 
higheſt degree to receive ſome in- 
formation that they may depend 
upon in fo affecting a concern as 


* For the popy of this Addreg, fee the State Papers. 


the independency of Ameriezis 
their own national, particular and 
immediate intereſt ; Lord Ge, 

therefore, hopes. Lord Shelburne 


will condeſcend to inform 1; 
whether the propoſal of * 


dency, in the letter ſaid © be 
written by the king's commiſig,. 
ers, is, or is not, a meaſure to hy 
adhered to by his majeſty's preſen 
adminiftration 2 

Lord George has the honour 
aſſure Lord Shelburne, that hs 
wiſhes he could underſtand and 


- approve. of the meaſures of the 


king's counſellors, that he, and 
thoſe who act with him, might 
have an opportunity of demon. 
ſtrating the uprightneſs, and loy. 
alty of their proceedings and in. 
tentions, and of exerting then. 
ſelves, according to their voca- 
tions, to the uttermoſt of their 
power, in ſupport of good go. 
vernment, the true intereſt of the 
people, the honour and happineſs 
of the king's majeſty and his poſ. 


terity, and the true public liberty, 


ſafety, and peace of the three 
kingdoms of Scotland, England, 
and Ireland. 

Welbeck-ftreet, Oct. 16, 1782. 


Letter from the Neu. Mr. Wyvill 
to Lord Shelburne, inclofing the 
ſecond Addreſs to the Elettir: f 
| Great Britain, agreed. to by 

Committee of Aſſociation for the 
County of York, Oct. 17, 1782, 
with bis Lordſbip's Anſwer thertti, 


My Loxp, York, Od. 17, 11% 
I TAKE the liberty to incloſe 
for your lord{hip's peruſal, a 


manuſcript copy of the ſecond ad 
dreſs to the electors of Great Þ1- 


tain, 


zgreed to by the committee 


2 moſt numerous and re- 
Joke meeting held bere this 
ly, It contains their juſt ac- 
knowledgments of your Iordſhip's 
liſfinguiſhed exertions in the Fe. 
neral cauſe of parliamentary refor- 


ful ſenfe of your 1 endea- 
yours to accompliſh a coalition on 
the principles adopted by this aſ- 
bciation, and other reſpectable 
bodies in different parts of the 
kingdom. 
"Theſe, I beg leave to aſſure 
you, are the genuine ſentiments 
of this committee; and not more 
warmly felt by any one member 
of it than by, My Lord, &c. 

Farl of Shelburne. C. Wrevikl, 


SIR, Boxwood Park, 24 08. 1782, 
J Fas yeſterday honoured with 
your letter of the 17th inſtant ; 
—The repeated approbation of the 
committee of the county of York 
gives me perſonally the greatef 
— and I am happy to 
ind nearly the ſame opinions, 


2 \ . a | 
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which I expreſſed to this county 
Faltelation ſor the co of Ja 2 


nation; and expreſſes their grate- 


year, more .ably, as well as 
more fully, inculcated in the ad- 
dreſs you do me the honour to in- 
cloſe b | 

muſt command general reſpett, 


and will, I truft, finally _—_— 


every difficulty in ſo ſound aca 
As to myſelf, I am ftill ready to 


enter into the ſtricteſt and moſt - 
unequivocal union with any 


lic man, or publie body ef men 
who may be deemed, in point of 
national weight and opinion, com- 
petent to the effeRing thoſe 
portant ends. 
Words cannot how much 
I am alarmed at the public fitn- 
ation at home and abroad ; or 
ap ' -— women for what-may be the 
reſult | e | 


The difintereſted zeal, as well 
as temporate conduct, which you 


haye ſhewn in the public ſervice 

has impreſſed me with a: 

with which I muſt always remain, 

yours, c. 
| SHELDURNS, 

The Rev. Mr. Wyvill, * 

Chairman, He. 


me.  'Fheir perſeverance 


pub- 


in. 


'S Account of ® the per 


Pr 


paid, and the 
"nary, 1783. 
” 77 p 1 E 
N 1782. . 
ENGLAND. | I Quarters. 
Wheat 6,497 
Wheat Meal and Flour 123,495 
R 3»994 
Barley - - ][ 28,351 
Nit. | 79,324 
Oats < 33 10,55 © 
Oat mea!!! 2,113 
Beans ] 19,493 
—_.-- - $,133 
"SCOTLAND. 5 
Wheat 552 
Wheat __ - - -| 11,235 
Barley and Bear: - -| 12,935 
Batley Meal - 28 
3 7,062 
Qats + + = = 1,089 
Oatmeal -,- '- ' - 2,501 
Peaſe and Beans — — 416 
| I 
1782. Quarters 
ns. | : 
Wheat -| 76,079 
Wheat Flour 282 3,700 
Barley - - - - -| 11,954 
Oats - - - 33,758 
Beans — - 3,619 
re 
| SCOTLAND. ; 
Wheat 8 — — 666 
Wheat Flout - 250 
_ Zo PINES 1,638 
2 RE. 4 4 3,92 
, Oatmeal < - -< - 375 
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; authentic Extrafts from the Corn- Reiſe 
| Accounts collected from the Cuſtom-Houſe Books, and Gel 
— to Mr. John James Catherwood, by Authority of Parliament 


of all Corn and Grain exported 
„n into 750 | wes and Scotland, with the 3 — 


ties received thereon, for one Year ended the 5th if 
XP OR T E P. 


Quarters. Drawbacks Paid, 


45 | 142,281 3 11850. 


2 
2 
bk 


„ > „ =» 


Duties 
received. 


„ 


2,270 2 7 


79 14 6 


Are take 


Bounties Rey 


© STAR | d. 


$022 the 


$5,033 3 515. 
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an accbunt of the average prices of corn in England 
5 fe e. * the ſtandard Wincheſter buſhel, for the year 1 792. 


1er 


| Wheat _ Rye | Barley ' Oats | Beans 


I” 
— * 


2 „ 4 6 4 FAT 
13 93] 2 98 034 


Ai 


V. B. The prices of the fineſt and coarſeſt ſorts of grain generally ex- 
ceed and reduce the average price as follows, vir. 
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8 PPLIE 8 granted by Parliament, for 
the Tear 1782. 


* 
1 


* 


* 


N AV . Aer 18 £5 bs a 4 | 


* 
E joo, ooo men, including 21, 305 marines — 4.940,000 o a 


Ordin of the navy — cc, a G——. 409,766 12 9 
Balg, rebuildings, and repairs of ſhips — 953,519 © & 


per the debt of the navy — — 1.500,000 © o 
. 7. 803, 285 129 
55 ORDNANCE. Au obre” eas: 
— Ordnance, ſea ſervice — — 260,000 o 

— Do — land ſerviſte - 696,001 13 


For compenſation to proprietors of lands near Ply- 
| — 16,364 10 


o 

. 2 3 
Do — extraordinary expence in 1781 — 899,23 15 7 
5 

3 


f | Vf 1.872,089 19 ' 

FORCES. — 
49,455 men, including 4175 invalids, guards, and ED IE: 

arriſons — | — 1.24, 2 3 
Plantations, Minorca, and Gibraltar, &c. — 1.315,523 5 10 

Pay of general and ſtaff officers =—— — 43,340 6 0 
Charge of embodied militia, with 4 regiments of | 
fencibles; for 1782 — 677,497 15 10 


221224 


= hd + * — 


Cloathing for the embodied militia, in 1782 100,594 17 1 
An additional company, and additionals to the 
i militia, including cloathing, 1781 —— 542 14 1 
Additionals to 3 regiments of foot, and for Major | 
General Stuart Douglas — — 1,675 10 
Reduced officers of land forces and marines 77,595 19 


4 

2 

Horſe guards reduced — 574 18 4 
| regiment light dragoons, and 2 regiments of foot, 

from 24 Sept. to 24 December, 1781 — 22,329 18 8 

1 

8 

O 


Out penſioners of Chelſea Hoſpital — 

' I regiment light dragoons, 7 battalions and a de- Fug ng 
tachment of foot, in Eaſt Indies, 1782 —— 436,280 10 
Pay and ſubſidy for 13,472 Heſſians — 367,203 9 1 

Deficiency in vote for Heſſians, from 6 April to 24 
December, 1781 — 9 
4 


Pay 


= — * * 4 s 
A. ai 2 * 
" * 
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NR 2 ſubſidy for 4300 men of the troops of Brunſ- 


2094 men of the troops of . — — | 62947 1 1 
do x of 5 Hanoverian battalions —_— 6,0 7 
b e troops of the Prince of Waldeck —_— . 7,498 3 1 
Chatge of 933 men of the troops of, Appalt Zerbſt, | 
including artillery * — 23,818 11 tf 


Diefciency in votes for troops of Anhalt Zerbſt, from 


18th April to 24th December; 1781 — 412 10 
Charge T3 559 men of Anſpach, — artil- W 
lery, with ſubſidy — 43,665 123 
Deficiency in ſums voted for troops of Anſpach, 
from 2d March to 24th December, 1781 — 3,282 12 ; 
Charge of provifons for forcign troops in North % 


America - — — 55.469 0 0 
Charge of artillery for ditto — * 27,083 14 © 


Extraordinary expenoes of we force * 54 399 6 of 
Savings by he rept pay . 


Nw. 88 


grant | 
Ss cron ms & 
* 171 620 S ©. 
Gres — — 156,345 "© wa 
x 1 280 053 1 101 


— — 


7.661, 421 13 4; 


— 


'EXCHE UER BILLS. 
Fd pay off exchequer bills on next aids — 1.900,000 o 0 

— — on next aids -——-1:.500,000 0 0 
Ditto — on vote of credit ' 1,060,000. 0 0 


— . 


88 


| 4.40, 0 0 0 
DEFICIENCIES. | — 

To make — deficiency of land tax — =— 256,964 8 7; 
Ditto | of malt duty — 163,035 1 4 
- Dito | of coinage duty — 8,113 16 I; 
* Ditto — of annuity fund, 1758 35-149 8 of 
Ditto of annuity fund, 1778 183,380 3 8 
Ditto — of annuity fund, 1779 102, 806 9 0 
Ditto . of annuity fund, 1780 153,193 811 
Ditto of ways and means, 1781 19,667 5 1. I, 


4 * 


\ 


A\PPENDIX'to the CHRONICLE. [48g WOW 


MISCELLANEOUS. .. 
? lernt company = — $0000 o 
0! - roads = bridges in Scotland — — — 5830 1 6 
L Towards cartying on the buildings at Somerſet-hou 25,000 © © 
2 Towards rebuil ing Newgate ——  —— 10,000 © © 
1 Tor the Britiſh Muſeum — — ' 3000 o © 
[17 For the American ſufferers (to | | 
| he replaced to eivil liſt) — - 73,704 8'0 
0 Money paid on addreſſes — 8908 9 14> 97,332 1 IF 
ito to Duncan Campbell for 
3 expence of convicts, ditto — 14,719 4 © ; 
Civil eftabliſhment of Nova Scotia — — 5021 10 5 
5 pito— of Eaſt Florida — — 3950 0 © 
Ditto — of Welt Florida, for the year | 
£ ended 24th June, 1779 — — 2700 © © 
0 Nitto —— of Georgi — — 2536 00 
Ditto — of St. John in America — 3000 © © 
For the commiſſioners of public accounts — 19,000 © 0 
For the ſupport of the Britiſh forts and ſettlements . 
on the coaſt of Africa — — 15, 00 © 0 
To pay the prizes in the lottery — 405,000 o o 


din... 39 


5 502, 369 13 OF 


Total of the ſupplies — — 23.261,77 11 TY 
Vote of credit — — — 1.000,000 o © 


24.261, 477 11 1 


— * * 3 


WAYS and MEANS. 


7 | 4. 4. 
* Malt duty — — — 750,000 © © 
| Land-tax — ſ— — — 2 O00, 000 O0 0 
e- — —— 405,000 00 
© Exchequer bills — — 1.500,000 © © 
Ditto — — — 1.9000, oo o © 
Cal in the hands of the deputy treaſurer of the 
1s per ib. for Chelſea Hoſvital 23,045 2 7 
Diſpolible money in the Exchequer — 10,251 18 11 


ſurplus on 10th October, 1781 — 20, © © 
oy. remains of ditto, . . d. 
A — £5,476 1 10 

Ditto, ſurplus on 5th Ir ; 


670,760 11 21 
me Po - Gre,284 9 N 
Ko, future produce — , — 2,284,715 10 8 


23.244,373 
— x — — 6 


EEE te. Ai ®. 


Total of Ways and Means — — 24 Y 
You, XXV. = 4244-373 
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8 M 
Total of | Ways and means | ——— I 


Deficiency of ways and means: — 17,104 


3 


7 


ö The loan for che year 1782, is 8 . & 13-400,006 
The intereſt of which, at 51. 175. 69. percent. is — 9 


\ Taxes for the Tear 1782. 


An additional duty of oe billing a barrel on all ſmall 


beer, above ten fillings per barrel, and with- 

holding the 6d. drawback on malt — 
Ditto of 44. per pound on tobacco — 
Ditto of one farthing per pound on ſalt _ 
Ditto on medicinal ditto, 25. the cwt. — 


Spaniſh and Flemiſh brandies to pay ſame duties as 


- French 
Additional tax of 5 per cent. on all exciſe and 


* 


2 


New TAXES. 


On every 100/. inſured 15. 64. — 
A ſtamp duty of 34. on every inland bill of ex- 
change under 501. and 64. on ditto above 50/7. 
One farthing per ton per mile on all freight, by in- 
land water carriage | 

On coaſting, ditto, 34. per ton on all freight (ex- 
cepting coals) — 


L. 
42,000 
141,333 
0,000 
F,000 
5,000 0 | 
235,000 0 
100,000 0 
50,009 0 


163,410 0 


12,000 0 ' 


Total of taxes —ͤä 
Intereſt of the loan . 


$13,743 0 
793,2 0 


Exceſs of Taxes 9 


— — 


20,013 0 


OS 
2 


5 Majefy's moſt gracious Speech 


00 

"Y both Houſes of Parliament, on 
99 the 27th of November, 1781. 

0 0 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


liament, I acquhinted you 
th the arduous ſituation of pub- 
affairs at that time, and I re- 
reſented to you the objects which 
had in view, and the reſolution 
th which I was determined to 
ſevere in the defence of my 
minions againſt the combined 
wer of my enemies, until ſuch 
pacification could be made as 
icht conſiſt with the honour of 
y crown, and the permanent in- 
reſt and ſecurity of my people. 
de war is ſtill unhappily pro- 
aged by that reſtleſs ambition 
aich firſt excited our enemies to 
Immence it, and which ſtill con- 
ves to diſappoint my earneſt 


re the public tranquillity ; but 
ould not anſwer the truſt com- 
utted to the ſovereign of a free 
ple, nor make a ſuitable re- 
Im to my ſubjects for their con- 
ut, zealous, and affectionate at- 
Kiment to my perſon, family, 
Id government, if I conſented to 
Kniice, either to my own deſire 
brace, or to their temporary 


le and relief, thoſe eſſential 


HEN I laſt met you in par- 


my forces in that 2 a 


lire and diligent exertion to re. 


rights and permanent intereſts, 
upon the maintenance and pre- 
ſervation of which, the future 
ſtrength and ſecurity of this coun- 
try muſt ever principally depend. 
The favourable appearance of 
our affairs in the Eaſt Indies, and 
the ſafe and proſperous arrival of 
the numerous commercial fleets o 
my kingdoms, muſt have given 
you ſatisfaftion ; but in the courſe 
of this year, my aſſiduous endea- 
vours to guard the extenſive do- 
minions of my. crown have not 
been attended with ſucceſs equal 
to the juſtice and uprightneſs of 
my views; and it is with great 
concern that I inform you, that 
the events of war have been. very 
unfortunate to my arms in Virgi- 
nia, having ended in the loſs of 


No endeavours have been want 
ing on my part to extinguiſh that 
ſpirit of rebellion which our ene- 
mies have found means to foment 
and maintain 1n the colonies, .and 
to reſtore to my deluded ſubjects 
in America that happy and proſ- 
perous condition which they for- 
merly derived from a due obedi- 
ence to the laws; but the late 
misfortune in that quartef calls 
loudly for your firm concurrence 
and aſſiſtance, to fruſtrate the de- 
ſigns of our enemies, equally pre- 


[7] 2 judicial 
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Judicial to the real. intereſts of A- 
merica, and to thoſe of Great 

Britain. LE 

In the laſt ſeſſion you made a 
conſiderable progreſs in your en- 
quiries into the ſtate and condi- 
tion of our dominions and reve- 
nues in the Eaſt Indies, — You 
will, I am perſuaded, reſume the 

roſecution of that important de- 


liberation with the ſame ſpirit and 


temper in which it was begun, and 
proceed with the ſame attention 
and anxiety to conſider how thoſe 
remote provinces may be held and 
governed with the greateſt ſecu- 
rity and advantage to this country, 
and by what means the happineſs 
of the native inhabitants may be 
beſt promoted. 


Gentlemen of the Houſe of 
Commons, | 

J will order the eſtimates for the 

enſuing year to be laid before you. 


I rely on your wiſdom and 3 


ſpirit for ſuch ſupplies as the cir- 
cumſtances of our affairs ſhall be 
found to require, Among the 
many ill conſequences which at- 
tend the continuation of the pre- 
ſent war, I moſt ſincerely regret 
the additional burthens which it 
muſt unavoidably bring upon my 
faithful ſubjects. yet” 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

In the proſecution of this great 
and important conteſt in which we 
are engaged, I retain a firm confi- 
dence in the protection of Divine 
Providence, and a perfect convic- 
tion of the juſtice of my cauſe; 
and I have no doubt but that, by 
the concurrence and ſupport of my 
parliament, by the valour of my 
' fleets and armies, and by a vigo- 
rous, animated, and united exer- 


- 


tion of the faculties and reſource, 
of my people, I ſhall be enabled tg 
reſtore the bleſſing of a ſafe ang 
honourable peace to all my domi. 
nions. a 


8 * * 


The humble Addreſi of the Nel 
Honourable the Lords Spiritul 


and Temporal in Parliament af: 

ſembled. 

Die Martis, 27 Novembris, 1541, 
Moſt gracious Sovereign, 
We: your majeſty's moſt dy. 

tiful and loyal ſubjects, the 
lords ſpirĩtual and temporal in pat. 
liament aſſembled, beg leave tg 
return your majeſty our humble 
thanks for your moſt graciow 
ſpeech from the throne, 

It is with equal concern and in. 
dignation that we ſee the war pro. 
longed by that reſtleſs ambition 
which firſt excited your majeſty's 
enemies to commence it, ud 
which ſtill continues to diſappoint 
your 'majeſty's earneſt deſire and 
diligent exertion to reſtore the 
public tranquillity, 

We acknowledge, with the fn 
cereſt and warmeſt gratitude, you 
majeſty's wiſdom and conſtant at 
tention to the real welfare of jon 
people, equally conſpicuous 1 
your earneſt deſire of peace, anc 
in your fixed and unalterable reſo 
lution never to ſacrifice, either t 
that deſire, or to the tempor: 
eaſe and relief of your ſubjett 
thoſe eſſential rights and permi 
nent intereſts, upon the mainte 
nance and preſervation of wic 
the future ftrength and ſecunt 
of this country muſt ever prin! 

ally depend, 8 
: We feel great ſatisfaction in the 
favourable appearance of * 


in the Eaſt Indies, and in the 
«fe and proſperous arrival of the 
| nerous commercial fleets of 
ile kingdoms ; but we regret 
tin the courſe of this year your 


wjeſty's afſiduous endeavours to 


ir crown have not been at- 
ded with ſucceſs equal to the 
tice and - uprightneſs of your 
wjeſty's views; and we lament 
ut the events of war have been 
d unfortunate to your majeſty's 
ns in Virginia. 

we are gratefully ſenſible of the 
rental ſolicitude your majeſty 
bs fhewn for the general happi- 
pes of your people, in the endea- 
ours your majeſty has uſed to 
xtioguiſh that ſpirit of rebellion 
ich our enemies have found 
eans to foment and maintain in 
the colonies, and to reſtore to 
ur deluded ſubjects in America 
ut happy and proſperous condi- 
tion which they formerly derived 
m a due obedience to the laws; 
d we beg leaye to aſſure your 
najeſty of our firm concurrence 
and affſtance to fruſtrate the de- 
lens of our enemies, equally pre- 
udicial to the real intereſts of 
America, and to thoſe of great 
pnitain, 

We will; without loſs of time, 

ume the deliberation upon the 
late and condition of the Britiſh 

polleſſions and revenues in the Eaſt 
ladies, will carry it on with the 
line ſpirit and temper in which it 
Ws begun, and proceed with the 
ine attention and anxiety to con- 

fler how theſe remote provinces 

Way be held and governed with 

be preateſt ſecurity and advantage 

o this country, and by what 

means the happineſs of the native 

Whabjtants may be beſt promoted, 
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Firmly reſolved to decline na 
difficulty or hazard in the defence 
of our country, and for the pre- 
ſeryation of its eſſential rights and 
intereſts, we ſhall continue to give 
our moſt hearty concurrence and 
ſupport in the proſecution of the 
great 'and important conteſt in 
which we are engaged. 

We rely upon the protection of 
Divine Providence in ſo juſt a 
cauſe, and fully truſt that, by the 
concurrence and ſupport which 
we ſhall moſt chearfully give, by 
the valour of our fleets and armies, 
and by the vigorous, animated, 
and united exertions of the facul- 
ties and reſources of your people, 
your majeſty will be enabled to 
diſappoint the ambitious deſigns 
of your enemies, and to reſtore 
the bleſſing of a ſafe and honour. 
able peace to all your dominions. 


His Majeſty's moſt gracious Anfever, 


My Lords, | 
F thank you for this very du- 
tiful and affectionate addreſs, — 
The aſſurances of your chearful 


concurrence and ſupport in the 


proſecution of the great and im- 
portant conteſt in which we are 
engaged, give me the higheſt fa. 
tisfaction, and muſt have the moſt 
ſalutary effects. It ſhall be my 
conſtant endeavour to make the 
beſt uſe of this ſupport for the at- 
tainment of the fole end which I 
have ever in view, a ſafe and ho- 
nourable peace. 


The humble Addreſs of the Houſe of _ 
Commons to the King. 


Moſt gracious Sovereign, 
E, your majeſty's moſt du- 


tiful and loyal ſubjeRs, the 
Som- 


17 3 
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commons of Great Britain in par- 
hament aſſembled, return your 
majeſty the thanks of this houſe, 

for your moſt gracious ſpeech from 

the throne. f 

We aſſure your majeſty, that we 

ſee with concern that the war is 

fill 'unhappily prolonged by that 


- reftleſs ambition which firſt excited 


our enemies to commence it, and 
which ftill continues to diſappoint 
your majeſty's earneſt deſire and 
diligent exertion to reſtore the 
public tranquillity. 
We ſare ſenſibly affected by your 
majeſty's paternal expreſſions of 
concern for the real welfare of 
' your ſubjects: and we receive with 
the ſtrongeſt emotions of duty and 
titude, your majeſty's gracious 
and endearing declaration, that 
you ſhould not anſwer the truſt 
committed to the ſovereign of a 
free people, nor make a ſuitable 
return to your ſubjects for their 


conſtant, zealous, and affectionate 


attachment to your perſon, fa- 
mily, and government, if you 
conſented to ſacrifice; either to 
your own deſire of peace, or te 
their temporary eaſe and relief, 
thoſe eſſential rights and perma- 
nent intereſts, upon the mainte- 
nance and preſervation of which 
the future ſtrength and ſecurity 
of this country mult. ever princi- 
pally depend. ; 
We declare on our part, that 
we know no means.of making to 
your majeſty any return ſo ſuitable 
and ſo juſt, and-of anſwering the 
great truſt committed to us by 
tkoſe whom we repreſent, as b 
giving your majeſty this firm af. 
urance, that we are reſolved to 
aſſiſt and ſupport your majeſty to 
- | the utmoſt of our power, in main- 
raining and preferring the eſſential 


province. 


of the crown of France: but yot 


rights and permanent intereg, 
1 . | 
e favourable a 
affairs in the Eaſt * 
ſafe and proſperous arrival of 0 
numerous commercial fleets of 
kingdom, have given us great { 
us faction: but we fincerely ry 
that your majeſty's aſſiduous & 
deavours to guard your extenft 
dominions have not in all pla 
been attended with ſucceſs; a 
we learn with the deepeſt conce 
that the events of war have hw 
very unfortunate to your majeſy 
arms in Virginia, and have end 
in the loſs of your forces in th 


We are fully perſuaded, ü 
the principal view of: the confeds 
racy of our enemies was to fone 
and maintain the rebellion | 
North America; and, under d 
ſpecious delufion of the eftablif 
ment of an independent empire, t 
render your majeſty*s colonies ful 
ſervient to the power and influen 


majeſty may rely on our ſteady: 
ſiſtance to ſecond your majeſty 
endeavours to defeat the dangen 
deſigns of our enemies, equil 
prejudicial to the real intereſts 
America, and to thoſe of Gre 
Britain. 

We will not- fail to reſume ti 
great and momentous conlider 
tion of the ſtate and condition 
the dominions and revenues whit 
this country poſſeſſes in the E 
Indies; and we truſt that, 1n0 
deliberation on theſe 1mportal 
matters, we ſhall procced with ti 
ſame ſpirit and temper in wh 
they were begun, and with ! 
ſame care and anxiety to confi 
how thoſe remote provinces Mi 


be held and goveracd with tl 
| h oreate 


STATE 
tell ſecurity and advantage to 
this nation, and by what means 
he happineſs of the native inha- 
hunt may be beſt promoted. 

[a this arduous conjuncture, we 
aſider it as our firſt duty to our 
wuntry, to grant your majeſty 
ch ſupplies as the circumſtances 
of affairs ſhall be found to require. 
We cannot but feel that the war 
i burthen ſome and expenſive ; but 
we are convinced, at the fame 
ine, that it is juſt and neceſſary ; 
nd nothing on our part ſhall be 
ganting, to give efficacy and ſuc- 
eb to the valour of your majeſty's 
fects and armies 3. and we ſhall 
Le a firm confidence, that by a 
vigorous, animated, and united 
aertion of the reſources and fa- 
culties of the nation, and of the 
ſpirit of a free people, your ma- 
ety will be enabled, under the 
proteftion of Divine Providence, 
o reſtore the bleſſing of a ſafe 
and honourable peace to all your 
dominions. 
tis Majefty"s moſt gracious Anſwer, 


Gentlemen, 

[ return you my moſt cordial 
thanks for this very loyal, dutiful, 
and affectionate addreſs. 

It breathes the ſpirit and firm- 
neſs of a brave and free people. 
Nothing could afford me ſo much 
ſatisſaction, or tend ſo effectually 


in this critical ſituation. 


7. 


LORDS PROTESTS. 
he following it entered againſt the 
Proceedings in the. Houſe of Lords 
on Tueſday, Now. 27th, 


T was 1 to leave out, 
L after the ſecond paragraph of 


vain for theſe laſt ſeven years 


Toſs of a ſecond army, to ſtand in 


to the public ſafety and welfare 


* : * [4 
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the motion for the addreſs, - the 
remaining part of the motion, and 
to inſert, ©* And we will, without 
delay, apply ourſelves with united 
hearts to propoſe and digeſt ſuch 
counſels, to be laid at his royal 
feet, as may excite the efforts, 
point the arms, and command the 
confidence of all his ſubjects.“ 

After long debate, the queſtion 
was put thereupon, 

It was reſolved in the negative, 

Contents — p 31 

Non Contents — 

Proxies 2 c 75 

Then the queſtion was put, that 
the motion at firſt propoſed do 
ſtand part of the queſtion. 

It was reſolved in the affirmative 

Diss EN TIENT, N ü 
For reaſons too often urged in 


againſt the ruinous proſecution of 
the unjuſt war carrying on by his 
majeſty's miniſters againſt - the 
people of North America, and too 
fatally confirmed by repeated ex- 

erience, and the late diſgraceful 


need of repetition. 
| Richmond. 
Fitzwilliam, 
Rockingham, 


February 18. TH 
TE day the following mo- 
tion was made in the Houſe 

of Lords, viz. | 

* That it is highly reprehen- 
ſible in any perſon to adviſe 
the crown to exerciſe its indiſ- 
putable right af creating a 
cc r in favour of 2 perſon la- 
«< bouring under the heavy cen- 

«« ſure of a court martial; viz. 
This court, upon due conſi- 
« deration of the whole matter be- 


1714 * fore 


ce 
cc 
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« fore them, is of opinion, That 
© Lord George Sackville, is guilty 
© of having diſobeyed the orders 


© of Prince Ferdinand of Brunſ- 


ict, whom he was by his com- 
£ miflion and inſtructions directed 
© to obey, as commander in chief, 
according to the rules of War; 
and it is the further opinion of 
this court, that the id Lord 
George Sackville is, and he is 
© hereby adjudged, unfit to ſerve 
his majeſty in any military ca- 
6 pup whatever.” 

< Which ſentence his majeſty 
. ©- has been- pleaſed to confirm. 

© And public orders given out 
nin conſequence thereof. 

It is his majeſty's pleaſure, 
that the above ſentence be given 
out in public orders, that offi- 
* cers, being convinced, that nei- 
ther high birth nor great em- 
_ © ployments can ſhelter offences 
« of ſuch a nature; and, that 
« ſeeing they are ſubje& to cen- 
© ſures much worſe than death, to 
a man who has any ſenſe of ho- 
5 nour, they may avoid the fatal 


© conſequences ariſing from the 


« diſobedience of orders.” 

This motion being rejected by 
4 majority of 93 to 28, the follow - 
ing proteſt was entered: 

DrssEnTIENT, 

«« Recauſe we cannot look upon 
the raiſing to the peerage a perſon 
Jo circumſtanced, in any other 
light, than as a meaſure fatal to 

the intereſts, as well as the glory 
'of the crown, and. to the dignity 
of this houſe, inſulting to the me- 
mory of 'the late ſovereign, and 
likewiſe to every ſurviving branch 
of the illuſtrious houſe of Brunſ- 
wick; « repugnant to every prin- 
- ciple of military diſcipline, and 
directly contrary to the mainte- 
nance of _— uſe, which has 


for ages been the glorious ch 

teriſtic of the Britiſh — 
which, as far as can depend on us, 
we find ourſelves called upon, not 
more by duty than inclination, to 
tranſmit pure and uſullied to poſ. 
terity.“ 4422 | 


Oſborne, Derby 5 | 

Rutl and 3 Egre mont, 
Pembroke, Devonſhire, 

Craven, Abingdon. 
Chatham, 


Addreſs of the Houſe of Commons 1 
-- bis Majeſty, againſt the further 7 
Proſecution of - American War, 
ewith his Majeſty's moſt gracious k 
Anſwer . / | 1 
EsoLvEeD, Wedn. Feb. 27, in 
the houſe of commons, That 
an humble addreſs be preſented to 
his majeſty, moſt humbly to repre- 
ſent to his majeſty that the further 
proſecution of offenſive war on the 
continent of North America, for 
the purpoſe of —_— the re. 
volted colonies to obedience by 
force, will he the means of weak. 
ening the efforts of this country 
againſt her European enemies 
tends, under the preſent circun- 
ſtances, dangeroufly to ecreale ; 
a 


the mutual enmity fo fatal to the 


intereſts both of Great Britain and 


America, and, by preventing a 


happy reconciliation with that - 


country, to fruſtrate the earnek 


defire graciouſly expreſſed by Iu 
majeſty to _ the bleſſing o t 
ublic tranquillity.” 
E Reſabved, <* That the faid ad- 1 
dreſs be preſented to his majely 
by the whole houſe.” . h 
Ordered, ** That ſuch members t 
of this houſe, as are of his na- 
jeſty's moſt honourable privy co 
cil, do humbly know his majelty's 4 
leafure when he will be attended 
y this houſe.” Mard 


His Maj ey was gra- 
1 eh ＋ aſed nel LAS the fol- 


and tion | 
7 „ Anſfever to the above- 

” —— 22 of the Houſe. 

. „ Gentlemen of the Houſe of 


Commons, "Ps 
« THERE are no objects nearer 


u my heart Gon the . * 
roiperity ot my people. 
qi ral be Mfared 4 in 
uluance to your advice, I ſhall 
ake ſuch meaſures as ſhall appear 
ome to be moſt conducive to the 
-toration of harmony between 
Great Britain and the revolted co- 
lnies, ſo eſſential to the proſpe- 
rity of both; and that my efforts 
hall be directed in the moſt effec- 
tual manner againſt our European 
enemies, till ſuch peace can be 
obtained as ſhall conſiſt with the 
intereſts, and permanent welfare 
of my kingdoms,” 


- Befides the addreſs of the Houſe 
of Commons, the following were 


e y il preſented to his 2 at 
ſezk⸗ i the fame time, praying for a 
ty ſpeedy concluſion of the Ame- 
nies, can war. 


The addreſs, remonſtrance, and 

tition of the county of Middle- 
. preſented by John Wilkes 
and George Byng, Eſqrs. 


g Al Ditto- of Surrey, by Admiral 
that Keppel and Sir Joſeph Mawbey, 
rneſt Bart, f | 

y his Ditto of London, by the Right 


Hon. the Lord Mayor. 

Ditto of Weſtminſter, by the 
Hon. Charles James Fox. 

Ditto of Southwark, by N. Pol- 
ill, Eſq. and Sir Richard Ho- 
tham, Bart. 


— 


W 


fn Addreſs of Thanks to his Ma- 
7% by the Houſe of Commons for 
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the fortgoing moſt gracious Anſever - 
to their Atdreſs, ' ' 


I T was reſolved nemine contra. 
dicente. 

„That an humble addreſs be 

reſented to his majeſty, to return 
his majeſty the thanks of this 
houſe for his moſt gracious anſwer 
to their addreſs, preſented to his 
majeſty on Friday la, and for the 
aſſurances his maj has been 
pleaſed to give of his intention, in 
the purſuance of the advice of this 
houſe, to take ſuch meaſures as 
ſhall appear moſt conducive to the 
reſtoration of harmony between 
Great Britain and the revolted 
colonies ; and that his efforts ſhall 
be directed, in the moſt effectual 
manner, againſt our European ene- 
mies, until ſuch peace can be ob- 
tained, as ſhall conſiſt with the 
permanent welfare and proſperity 
of his kingdom, this houſe being 
convinced nothing can, in the 
preſent circumſtances of this coun- 
try, ſo eſſentially promote thoſe 
great objects of his majeſty's pa- 
ternal care for his people, as the 
meaſures which his moſt faithful 
commons have moſt humbly and 
earneſtly recommended to his ma- 
jeſty.“ 

The ſame being read, was or- 
dered to be delivered to his ma- 
jeſty by the privy counſellors 
members of the houſe. 


Addreſs of the City of London to his 
Majeſty, with his Majeſty's muſt 
gracious Anſwer, 

St. James's, April 12. 
HIS day the Right Honour- 
able the Lord Mayor, the 

Aldermen, Sheriffs, and Common 

Council of the City of London, 

waited 


- / 7 4 
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1 


waited upon the King (being in- 
troduced by his Grace the Duke 
of Mancheſter, Lord Chamberlain 
of his Majeſty's Houſehold) with 
the following Addreſs, which was 
read by James Adair, Eſq. Re- 
n . 


3 To the King's moſt Excellency Majeſty. 


The bunbie Addreſs of the Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen and Commons of 


| i the Cit of London, in Common 


ahh Council aſſembled, 

M Moſt gracious Sovereign, 
„ WE your majeſty's moſt du- 
tiful and loyal ſubjects, the lord 

mayor, aldermen, and commons 
of the city of London, in common 
council aſſembled, beg leave to ap- 

proach your throne with ſenti- 
ments of the moſt ſincere loyalty 
and attachment to your royal per- 
ſon and family, and humbly to 
expreſs our warmeſt thanks to 


* your majeſty, for having graci- 


ouſly complied with the wiſhes of 
vour people, in making a change 
In your majeſty's councils, and 
taking thoſe perſons into your 
_  majeſty's confidence, who are re- 
ſpected by their country for their 
/ conſtitutional principles, and di- 


ſtinguiſhed abilities, and whoſe 
. - endeavours, we-truft, with the 


blefling of providence, will reſtore 
the - dignity of your majeſty's 
crown, union among your people, 
and promote the intereſt and proſ- 
perity of all your dominions. 


Signed by order of the court, 


WILLIAM Rix.” 
- To which his Majeſty was pleaſed 


* gracious anſwer. 


THE afferances given me 
| by the city of London, of their 
© loyalty and attachment to my 

2 


to return the following moſt . 


perſon and family, cannot fail of 
giving me the higheſt ſatisfaction 
The dignity of my crown, the 
union of my people, and the in. 


tereſts and proſperity of all my dy. 


minions, mult ever be the n..: 
pal objects of my care,” 1 


1 


—— 


Memorial of Prince Gallitzin and 
Monf. de Marcoff, Mini ger: of 
the Empreſs of all the 72 
preſente to the States General 
with My. Secretary Fox's Litie 
to Monſ. Simolin, Ruffian M. 
nifter at the Court of London. 


Hague Gazette Extraordinary, April. 1, 
RINCE Gallitzin, and Monſ 
de Marcoff, joint Miniſtets 
of the Empreſs of all the Ruſhas, 
have” preſented, this day, to the 
States General, the following me. 
mortal : | 

The underwritten, joint mi. 
niſters of the Empreſs of all the 
Ruffias, in conſequence of the 
orders given them to accelerate, 
as much as in them lies, the ſalu- 
tary work of the mediation en- 
truſted to her Imperial Majeſty, 
think it their duty to loſe no time 


'to communicate. to your High 


Mightineſſes a copy of a letter 


written to Monſ. Simolin, their 


ſovereign's miniſter at the court 
of London, by Mr. Fox, ſecretary 
of ſtate to his Britannic Majeſty, 
It will convince your High Migh- 


tineſſes of the intentions of his 


Britannic Majeſty to be fincerely 
reconciled to the republic, on the 
conditions by yourſelves eftabliſh- 
ed, in your reſolution of the 14 
ult. by which you again accept of 
the empreſs's mediation; the pre- 
liminary conceſſion, made on the 
part of Great Britain, concerning 
the principal article of the treaty 
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* 


of 1674, ſeems to level all the 
obtacles which had hitherto pre- 
rented your entering upon a ne- 
ciation for a final peace. If, 
in the interim, the propoſal made 
in the ſaid letter, of a ſuſpenſion 
of hoſtilities, ſhould be thought 
conformable to the intereits of the 
nation, nothing could be more ſo 
to the principles of humanity in 
general, which actuate the em- 
refs, and to her private ſenti- 
ments, of benevolence and affec- 
non for this ſtate; eſpecially as 
ſuch a meaſure has the double ad- 
yantage of aN the uſeleſs 
fuſion of b 
inſtant reſtoring to the republic, 
the enjoyments of the rights of 
freedom in trade and navigation, 
which fall to the ſhare of neutral 
nations, and eſpecially thoſe that 
have acceded to the principles of 
the armed neutrality. | 
Full of: confidence in the diſ- 
poſition equally peaceful, and con- 
formable to the real welfare of the 


il of 


tioy, 
the 
e in. 
ö do. 
Inci. 


neſſes have always manifeſted in 
the moſt ſolemn and poſitive man- 
ner; the under-written flatter 
themſelves, that vou will not he- 
tate to make a proper ule of the 
letter, they have. the honour to 
communicate, in order to take a 
quick and deciſive reſolution, that 


mony with your old friend and 
ally, upon terms as honourable as 
they are advantageous, 
(Signed) 
P. GALLITZIN. 
MAaRrCOFPF. 


The ollowing is a Copy of the Letter 


las to in the above Memorial : 


* HAVING laid before his 
bajeſty an extract of the letter 
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lood; and from this to in 1674, between his majeſty 


fate, which your High Mighti- 


may tend to reſtore peace and har- 
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which you did me the. honour, 
Sir, of communicating from Prince 
Gallitzin, and Monſ. de Marcoff, 
I have his majeſty's commands to 
inform you, that the king, de- 
firous of teſtifying his intentions 
towards their High Mightineſſes, 
and of renewing that friendſhip 
which has been ſo unfortunately 
interrupted between old allies, who 
ought to be united in the bonds 
of mutual intereſt, is ready to enter 
into a negociation, for the pur- 
poſe of letting on foot a treaty 
of peace, on the terms and con- 
ditions of that which was agreed 


and the republic; and that the 
better to facilitate the execution 
of a plan which his majeſty has 
ſo much at heart, the king is 
willing to give immediate orders 
for a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities, 
if, on their part, the Lords the 
States General ſhould think ſuch 
a meaſure ſuitable to the abje& 
in view. A497 ©: 

J am commanded by his ma- 
jeſty to explain to you, Sir, his 
ſentiments on ſo important a ſub. 
ject, and deſire you will impart 
the ſame to the miniſters of her 
Imperial Majeſty to their High 
Mightineſſes, that they may bo 
conveyed, without the leaſt delay, 
to the miniſters of the republic ; 
being of opinion that it is the moſt 
convenient ſtep, with the medi- 
ation and good offices of her [mz 
perial Majeſty, to put an end to 
the ſcourge of that war, which 
unfortunately ſubſiſts between the 
two nations, 


I have the honour to be, Kc. | 
(Signed) 


C. J. Fox.“ 


| and united 


Mayor relative to arming the 
People, together with the Heads 
- of the Plan therein inchſed. 


Whitehall, 7th of May, 1782. 
"-EIRCULAR COPY. 
„„ 

s J8 majeſty has commanded 
ä me to expreſs his firm re- 


0 Hance upon the ſpirit and loyalty 


of 2 and his royal con- 
fidence, © that, during this ſeaſon 
of difficulty, their utmoſt endea- 
vours will not be wanting to give 


nunqueſtionable proofs of their at- 
' gachment and emulation for his 


ſervicez and foreſeeing that by 


point or defeat any hoftile at- 


tempts, but, by appearing ftrong 
| -at home, he may 
enabled to make the more power- 


nour and the public intereſts a- 


broad, and thereby lay the ſureſt 


Foundations for a ſafe, an honour- 


© aids laſting peace; and as 


the populouſneſs of the principal 
towns and cities of Great-Britain, 


E - maturally offers the greateſt facili- 
ty, as well for forming into corps, 


as for learning the military exer- 
ciſe, without loſs of time, inter- 
ruption of labour, or any confi- 
derable fatigue, . his majeſty has 
commanded me to tranſmit to you 
the incloſed propoſitions, which 
have been ſubmitted to his ma- 


jeſty, as at leaſt a temporary us | 
orce 


for augmenting the domeſtic- 
of the nation, which being a- 
dopted or improved, according 


to the circumſtances and ſituation 


- . wiſe, ſtrenuous, and timely pre- 
parations, he may not only diſap- 


ful efforts for maintaining his ho. 
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De following is a Copy of the Earl 
e Shelburnt's Letter to the Lord 


of the town, of which you arg 
the chief magiſtrate, may tend to 
the immediate. formation of 2 
great and reſpectable addition 1 
the national force at home, on 
the moſt natural and conſtitutions 
principles, 3 
For this purpoſe, I have his ma. 
jeſty's commands to ſignify to you 
his defire and recommendation 
that you ſhould take the ſame into 
immediate conſideration, and, af. 
ter having conſidered it, report to 
me whatever obſervations may 
occur to you for the carrying int 
execution a- plan, the purpoſe of 
which 1s to give ſecurity to your 
own perſons and property, and tg 
the general defence of the king. 


dom : 


Jam, Sir, 
© . Your moſt obedient, 
humble ſervant, 
(signed) 


SHELBURNE, 
Heads of a Plan for raifing Corps 
in the ſeveral Towns in Great 
Britain, 
iſt, The principal towns in 
Great Britain to furniſh. one or 
more battalions each, oy a certain 
number of companies each, in 
roportion to their ſize and num- 
— of inhabitants, 
2d. The officers to be appointed 
from among the gentlemen of the 
neighbourhood, or the inhabitants 
af the ſaid towh, either by com- 
miſſion from his majeſty, or from 
the lord lieutenant of the county, 
upon the recommendation of the 
chief magiſtrate of the town in 
which the corps are raiſed. 
zd. They are to be poſſeſſed of 


ſome certain eſtate in land or mo- 


ney, in proportion to their rank. 


4th. An adjutant or town may 
| 11 


iN each town, to be appointed by 
. number of ſer- 
Ye od corporals, from the 
— to be appointed for the 
corps in each town, in proportion 
o their number. : | 
{th, The ſaid ſerjeants and 
corporals, as well as the adju- 
ant, or town major, to be in go- 


yernment pay. ; 
th, The men to exerciſe fre- 


all holidays, and alſo after their 
work is over in the evenings. 

Sch. Arms, accoutrements, and 
ammunition, to be furniſhed at 
the expence of government, if re- 
900. roper magazines or ſtore- 
houſes to be choſen or erected in 
each town for keeping the ſaid 
arms, &c. | 

10th. The arms and accoutre- 
ments to be delivered out at times 
of exerciſe only, and to be re- 
turned into the ſtores as ſoon as 
the exerciſe is finiſhed. 
1th, The adjutant or town 


* major to be always preſent at ex- 
n erciſe, and to ſee that the men 
* afterwards march regularly, and 

lodge their arms in the ſtore- 
d WW toutes. 7 
1 12th, Proper penalties to be in- 
0 fied on ſuch as abſent themſelves 
| from exerciſe, as alſo for diſobe- 
n dience of orders, inſolence to their 
N officers, and other diſorderly beha- 
i viour, 


13th, The above. corps not to 
be obliged-on any account, or by 
any authority whatever, to move 
from their reſpective towns, except 
Fong of actual invaſion or re- 
ion. 


14th. His majeſty ſhall then 
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quently, either in battalion, or by 
companies, on Sundays, and on 


1 


9 
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have power to order the ſaid corps 
to march to any part of Great 
Britain, as his ſervice may re- 
izth. They are on ſuch occa- 
fions to act either ſeparately or in 
conjunction with his majeſty's re- 
gular forces, and be under the 
command of ſuch general officers 
as his majeſty ſhall think proper to 
appoint, _ 
16th. Both officers and mer to 
receive full pay as his majeſty's 
other regiments of foot, from the 
day of tet march, and as long 
as they ſhall continue in fervice 
out of their towns, 
17th. They are to be fabje& to 
military diſcipline in the ſame 
manner as his majeſty's regular 
forces, during the fard time of 
their being ſo called out and re- 
ceiving government pay. . 
18th. All officers who ſhould be 
diſabled in actual ſervice, to be en- 
titled to half- pay; and all non- 
commiſſioned officers and private 
men diſabled, to receive the bene- 
fit of Chelſea Hoſpital. 
19th. The widows of officers 
killed in the ſervice to have a pen- 
ſion for life. 


— S — — 


A Letter from Sir Guy Carleton ts 
his Excellency General Waſhing- 
ton; the General's Anſwer, and 
Reſolution of Congreſs thereupon, 


Philadelphia, June 1. 

Extract x a Letter from his Excel- 
lency General Waſhington 70 Cen- 
greſi, dated Head Quariers, May 
10, 1782. 


UST as J am cloſing theſe 
diſpatches, a letter from 

Sir Guy Carleton is handed me, 
covering 


——ů— 


- p 
* 7 9 an * 
. 
. . 
* 


— 
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copy of which, with the papers, 
J have now the honour to encloſe 
to your excellency, together with 
a copy of my anſwet to him; and 


L flatter myſelf my conduct here- 


in will be agreeable to 


| the wiſhes 
of Congreſs,” F * a5 2722 of 
"1 id" IJ If FH 


differ in other reſpects, upon this 


+. 2-25 May 7, 178 
HAVING been appointed by 


his majeſty to the command of the 
forces-on the Atlantic Ocean, and 


joined with Admiral Digby in the 


commiſſion of peace, I find it pro- 


per in this manner to apprize your 
excellency of my arrival at New 
York. , Vibe 
The occaſion, Sir, ſeems to ren- 
der this communication proper, 
bat the circumſtances of the pre- 
ſent time render it alſo indiſpenſi- 
ble, as I find it juſt to tranſmit 
herewith ta your excellency cer- 
tain papers, from the peruſal of 
which your excellency will per- 
ceive what diſpoſitions prevail in 
the government and people of 
England towards thoſe of Ameri- 
ca, and what further effects are 
likely to follow; if the like paci- 


fic diſpoſitions ſhould prevail in 


this country, both my inclination 


and duty will lead me to meet it 


with the moſt -zealous concur- 
rence. In all events, Sir, it is 
with me to declare, that, if war 
muſt prevail, I ſhall endeavour to 

render its miſeries as light to the 


people of this continent as the 


circumſtances of ſuch a condition 
will poſſibly permit. 

IJ am much concerned to find 
that private and unauthoriſed per- 
ſons have on both ſides given way 
to thoſe paſſions which ought to 
have received the ſtrongeſt and 


ſundry printed papers, a 


moſt eſfectual controul, and which 
have begot acts of retaliation, 
which, without proper prevention, 
may have an extent equally cal. 
mitous and diſhonourable to both 
parties, though as it ſhould ſeem 
more extenſively pernicious to the 
natives and ſettlers of this coun. 


How much ſoeyer, Sir, we may 


one point we mutt perfectly con. 
cur, being alike intereſted to pre. 
ſerve the name of Engliſhmen from 
reproach, and individuals from 
experiencing ſuch unneceſſary e. 
vils as can have no effect upon a 
general deciſion; every proper 


meaſure: which may tend to pre. 


vent theſe crimifial exceſſes in in. 
dividuals I ſhall be ever ready to 
embrace; and as an advantage on 
my part I have, as the firſt act of 
my command, enlarged Mr, Li. 
vingſton, and have written to his 
father upon the ſubje& of ſuch 
exceſſes as have paſſed in New 
Jerſey, defiring his concurrence in 
ſuch meaſures; as, even under the 
conditions of war, the common 
intereſts of humanity require. 

I am further to acquaint you; 
Sir, that it was my intention to 
have ſent this day a ſimilar letter 
of compliment to Congreſs, but 
am informed it is previouſly ne- 
ceſſary to obtain a paſſport from 
your excellency, which I there- 
fore hope to receive, if you have 
no obje&ion for the paſſage of Mr. 
Morgan to Philadelphia, for the 
above purpoſe. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 


(Signed) 


| A Guy CARLETON 
His Excellency Gen . Waſhington. 


ir 


iX, 


| Head Quarters, May 10, 17832. 
$1R, 
" T HAD the honour laſt evening 
40 receive your excellency's letter 
of the 7th, with the ſeveral papers 
encloſed. 091 | 

Ever fince the commencement 
of this unnatural war, my con- 
guct has borne invariable teſti- 
nony againſt thoſe inhuman ex- 


bye marked its various progreſs, 
With reſpect to a late tranſac- 


re- . 

om tion, to which I preſume your ex- 
7m cellency alludes, I have already 
e. erpreſſed my fixed reſolution, a 
12 reolation formed on the moſt ma- 
er tare deliberation, and from which 


] ſhall not recede. | a 

[ have to inform your excel- 
lency, that your requeſt of a paſſ- 

it for Mr. Morgan to go to 
Piladelphia, will be conveyed to 
is Congreſs by the earlieſt opportu- 
; nity, and you may reſt aſſured 
that I will embrace the firſt mo- 
ment to communicate to you 
their determination thereon. 

Many inconveniences and diſor- 
ders having ariſen from an impro- 
per admiſfion of flags at various 

ſts of the two armies, whick 

ve given riſe to complaints on 
both =— prevent abuſes in 
future, and for the convenience 
of communication, I have con- 
cluded to receive alt flags from 
within your lines at the poſt of 
Dobb's Ferry, and no where elſe, 
ſo long as the head quarters of the 
two armies remain as at preſent. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

| G. WASHINGTON. 
His Excellency Sir Guy Carleton. 


By the United States in Congreſs, aſſem- 
bled May 14, 7 a 

| TH E letter of the 10th, from 

de commander in chief, being 


ceſſes which in too many inſtances 
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read, inclofing a copy of a letter 
to him from Sir Guy Carleton, 
dated head quarters; New York, 
May 2, 1782. 
Reſolved, 'That the commander 
in chief be, and hereby is direct- 
ed to refuſe the requeſt of Sir 


Guy Carleton, of a paſſport for 


Mr. Morgan, to bring diſpatches 
to Philadelphia. 


Publiſhed by order of the Congreſs, | 
Crna. ThomrsoN, Sec. 


A . * — — W 4 


Res0LUT1ON of Concress: 


By the United States in Congreſs af- 
ſembled, October 4, 1782. 
1 8 5 


HERE As by the articles 
W of confederation and per- 
petual union, the ſole and exclu- 
ſive right of making peace is veſt- 
ed in the United States in Con- 
greſs aſſembled; and by the treaty 
of alliance between his Moſt Chriſ- 
tian Majeſty and theſe United 
States, it 1s declared, that nei- 


ther of the contracting parties 


ſhall conclude peace nor truce 
with Great Britain, without the 
conſent of the other; and the mi- 
niſters plenipotentiaries of theſe 
United States in Europe, are veſt- 
ed with full power and authority, 
in their behalf, and in concert 
with their allies, to negotiate and 
conclude a general peace: never- 
theleſs, it appears, the Britiſh 


court ftill flatters itſelf with the 


vain -hope of prevailing on the 
United States to agree to ſome 
terms of dependence on Great Bri- 
tain, at leaſt to a ſeparate peace ; 
and there 1s reaſon to believe, 
that commiſſioners may be ſent to 
America to offer propoſitions of 

that 


o 4 —— 


0 , 
* —_ - 
x) 


that nature to the United States, 
| on that ſecret emiſſariea may be 
employed to dejude and deceive. 
In order to extinguiſh ill: founded 


0 br tempts, and to manifeſt to the 
| whole world the purity of the in- 


ble determination; of the United 
l 
4 Reſolyed unanimouſly; That 
| hay er are ſincerely deſirous of 
an honourable and permanent 
peace: that as the only means of 
obtaining it, they will inviolably 
adhere to the treaty of alliance 
with his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, 
and conclude neither a ſeparate 
peace nor truce with Great Bri- 
'* tain; that they will proſecute the 
war with vigour, until, by the 
-bleſfſing+ of God on the united 


_ |thoſciof their allies, ſhall be effec- 
tually-provided for and ſecured. 
That Congreſs will not enter 
Into the diſcuſſion of any overtures 
» for pacification, but in confidence 
and in concert with his Moſt 
That to guard againſt the ſe- 
ctet artiſices and machinations of 
the enemy, it be, and hereby is 
recommended to the reſpective 
States, to be vigilant and active 
nin detecting and ſeizing all Britiſh 
emiſſaries and ſpies, that they 
may be brought to condign pu- 
niſſiment: that it be enjoined on 


with perſons coming from the 
enemy under the protection of 


Wl flags of truce, to jake ſpecial care 
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\  - hopes, to fruſtrate inſidious at- 


tentions, and the fixed unaltera- 


ed States during the war. 


the little paſſage which I hae 
all officers of departments charged 


that ſuch perſons do ; 
their privileges, but fone ew, 
from all intercourſe with the coun 
try and inhabitants, which, iz ng 
neceſſary for tranſacting the pub 
lic buſineſs on which they may by 
ſent ; and laſtly, it is recom 
mended to the ſeveral States, Un 
no ſubject of his Britannie Majeſty, 
coming directly or indirect hoh 
any part of the Britiſh dominion; 
be admitted into any of the Uni: 


CHA. THomP$ox, Sex, 
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A FRENCH SrarE Pax. 


Letter from Monſieur du Portal 
a French Officer in the ſervice of 
America, to Monſeigneur | 
Comte de St. Germain, Secrttar 
of State for the War Dejart 
ment in France, dated at Wah: 

ington*s Camp at White Mark 

twelve miles from Philadelphia, 


A 


$8, Nov. 12, 1718, 
Monſeipneur, 

HAVE had the honour of gin. 
I ing you an account of the ba- 
tles of Brandywine and Germat 
Town, and of ſending you the 
plans; with that of Philadelphia 
and its environs, within hve 
leagues, to enable you to judge df 
the fituation of General Hove, 
I hope you have received them, 
Till now General Howe has not 
taken the two forts on the river, 
which hinder veſſels coming up t0 
the city, and deprive him of all 
communication with them, but hy 


marked on the map, and fron 
which we can eaſily cut him of 
this winter, when we have recen 
ed a reinforcement of — 


# 
© 


K 
1 


run a great 
r ; but, in 
for. ſo 


rery bad | 
te Engliſh having but little ca- 
ulry, ſo that they were incapa- 
tle of purſaing their victory; we 
me it yet more to the woods and 
obſtacles of every ſort, with which 
this country is defended. | 
In oa gy it is — 
uph, after erience 
* , ae this qual. 
ton, Will the Americans ſucceed 
in making themſelves free or not? 
In France, without doubt, they 
en only judge by what is paſt; 
they will hold the affirmative ; as 
ot u, who have been witneſſes 
of the whole, it is another affair. 
Tomaly fart of the matter, it is not 


that thabled them to make a cam- 
paign om the aubole ſufficiently fortu- 
nate, Iv 16 THE FAULT OF.THE 
Treten, It was an enormous 
fault of the-Btitiſh government to 
wqure General Burgoyne to tra- 
ſerſe more than 200 leagaes of a 
country, replete with difficulties, 
almoſt deſert, and of conſequence, 
ery aſeleſs to take, and that only 
v Jain Generals Howe and Clin- 
an in the middle of the country. 


his - 
1 


— —— x CT Fa. 
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| | magnificent in the cabinet of Lon-- 
don, but to thoſe who know ghe 


the goal cmd, l of the Americans 


country it was highly defeQtive. 


This judgment on my part is 


** oo . *. 
„ perhaps, Monſeigneur, 
that I was in very good — 
with the Engliſh for oppoſing to 
us only ten thouſand men here, 
arid that I greatly hoped General 
Burgoyne would not arrive here 
till the field could no longer be 
kept; that his army would be half 
deſtroyed by hunger, miſery, and 
deſertion, together with daily loſ- 
ſes ſuffered from our militia, ſcat- 
tered. through the woods, who 
fighting thus in a manner peculiar 
to themſelves, the event has been 
more happy 'than I could have 
even pi io to at e ee! 
If the Engliſh inſtead of mak - 


ing % many di uerſions, which have 
been all too much ar the expence of 


the principal action, had oppoſed 
General Waſhington' with twen 


thouſand men, I do not very well 


know, what would have become 
of us. As for ns, in doubling our 
army, we ſhould have nearly re- 
doubled has force, and we ſnhould 
have tripled our own embarraſſ- 


ment. Thus much for the plan 


of this campaign. 1 

If we examine next the conduct 
of General Howe, we ſhall fee 
that he has not done even what he 
had in his power to do. As I had 


the honour to write to you after 


the battle of Brandywine, if the 


Engliſh had followed up their ad- 
vantage that day; "Waſhington's 


army would have been ſpoken of n 


more. Since that time, likewiſe, . - 


General Howe has, in all his ope- 
rations, exhibited ſuch flownefs 
and timidity, as on every turn to 
prove the object of my affoniſh+ 


ment. 


humour 
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ment. Zut we muſt recollect, they is the people. They art 
. may ſend another A, and out refort, Ne, 5 4 
then we ſhall not find ourſelves ſo out paſſion, for à cue which 
8 fortunately circumftanced, As for they fuſtaio Pont becauſe it i 
tms reft; the events, "which de- nataral to them to | follow the 
pend on the ability of generals movement with which they hae 
not being to be foreſeen, we can- been impreſſed, There is py es 
| - © mnotcount on them in our e times more en huſiaſm for this ray. 
tions on the futufe. Rs ee af Peri 
<5 Having then 6 reference 'on! in all the colonies united. ' 
_—; to the number of troops, I think It is neceſſary, theeefors. ky 
— —— p in can Prance, If de wiſhes o fn 
Wo — thirty thoaſand effective this — — to furniſh, the 
= troops, THEY nur REDUCE ng with every neceſſary, nc 
| TRIS counTRY, them to ſuſtain-any con. 
* A ſecond thing which muſt bat. derable want, It will coſt France 
= ten this reduction, and even of it- a great ſum,” even ſome millions 
5 — it; is the cant of But ſhe. <will be amply repaid by th 
warlite fores." They want almoſt axNIHTLATION of the. Mann 
every -* x Another object 18, power of England, aubich having NO 
they are in want of both linen * LONGER ANY COLONIES can in4 
wollen cloths,” leather, cordage, little time baue wo Martins, Con, 
falt, ſpirituous liquors, - ſug merce will o canfequence paſs over t 
Sc. Theſe laſt articles are —.— 9 ich can in that caſe hav 
important than at rſt might be ro rIval ee 
imagined. Before the war, the rope. . 
cre though deſpiſing lux- Some perſons. have pretended 
| had in momepageÞ that France has no intereſt in ſee. 
thing that is neceſſary to an ea by 4 ing the Engliſh colonies: form a 
and agreeable N. To have no. free ſtate, and that we might 
ner matters to do, to s the thereby run the hazard of loſing 
art of their time in ſmok- our own colonies ; + but whoever 
_ _ king ſpirituous liquors knows this country fees, that it 
or tea, was the taſte of theſe coun- will be ſome. ages before they 
tries. It is then very little with could ſend forth a ſquadron to 
their inclinations; that they find make conqueſts, and long before 
themſelves 1 55 a that the jealouſies which one pro- 
ſtroke, into a warkike pe and vince entertains of another, (the 
reduced to the — 5 Wiang ap ces of which are already 
_ "8 > 25 and frugal life. - de much diſcernable) will have divided 
=”. in general deteſt abe war, them into different ſtates, none 
| carr y to ſee, uf their wants of which will be to be feared. | 
are but increaſed to à certain may be aſked, whether France had 
point, they would prefer the yoke not better make a treaty with the 
of the Engliſh, to a liberty 2 United States, and ſend twelve 
* them the comforts of life. or fifteen thouſand men hither, to 
1 This language aftoniſhes von, effect more readily this revolution. 
| diente gef, but in truth, ſuch This would be the EAR? he 
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then, Ney will 

7 fort e Ib their an- 
len. Should they for 
the moment. confent to the com- 
of the Prench troops, their 
aral antipathy would ſoon ſhew 
elf, and ' pfoduce” the moſt Fatal 


quarrels.” 

There is vet atiother project to 
etiihins. - ay not Pane. forced 
tj wake open war on England, 
Ga 10 herſelf of Clad 
in edhcert with the Congreſs. 
"Afr the obſervations in the 
hd det it appears, that 
s would utterly reject ſuch 
n ügement. They would not 
tek freedom in the neighbourhood 
the French, för they would not 

to. retain it long. If they 
mf needs be dependant, they hat 74. 
Ber bY % un England. 
If France does not Acta war 
tint England, he muſt by every 
meats. that Agi can ſuggeſt, 
prevent the Engliſh from Yaving 
dere than — twenty-five to 
thifty-thouſand men here at moſt; 
The American Rates will not have 
more” this” campaign. General 
Walhiogton has never had more 
thin x 1 Gen. Gates 10, ooo, 
en; Putnam from five to fix 
tidifand,” Perhaps they would 
dot be able to augment the whole 
4 5 quarter in caſe of neceſ- 


KT lave here, perhaps, Mon- 
ſeigneur, more than you have aſk- 
ed of me, but forgive me theſe 
tons, through a defire of 
| fullilling, at leaſt, your inten- 
tits,” and of rendering my abode 
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/ here, if Win "Is uſer 0 to my» 
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7; 0 Maeda the Count 
de St. Germain, Mim- © 5 
Her © War, at'the Ceurt 5 fd 
1 he | 8 
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To th elit the Commons 1 of 
Great Britain in Parliament qi 
- ſembled. W 


The humble Priition of the F 1254 
ers of the * 1 d 


*SnrwerH, 
HAT your petitioniers; ſens 
ſible of the original excel- 

15 of the conſtitution of this 
country, moſt ardently win to 
have it maintained 2 — the ge- 
nuine 1 on which it Was 
found 

Vour petitioners further ew, 
that it is neceſſary to the welfare 
of the people, that the Commons? 
Houſe of parliament ſhould have a 
common intereſt with the nation; 
and that in the preſent ſtate of the 
repreſentation of the people in 
parliament, the Houfe of Com- 
mons do nor ſufficiently ſpeak. the 
voice of the people. 1 

Your petitioners therefore hum 
bly pray this honourable houſe to 
take into their moſt ſerious conſi- 
deration the preſent ſtate of the 
repreſentation of the people in 
parliament, and to apply ſuch re- 
medy to this great and le hou 
evil, as to this honourable ho 
may ſeem meet. 

And your petitioners ſhall ever 


ray, &c. 
1 l 


J 
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ads of tao principal AcTs of contract after the co 
Minn paſſed 8 the of the went ſeſſion, Wa 
1 S Mon. . be vold. n 
\ Not to extend to  incoppora 
_ 4 for better bring * Fr. trading companies. 
A . Jom- of. BleAions of embers to Not to extend to conrnds d 
| ferve in Parliament, by diſabling ready made for, one year, 
certain Officets, - employed in the Clauſe relative to 
| Colletion er Management of his which are not to expire until a 
_ © Majeſty's * year's notice be given, viz. thy 
„ Votes at ſuch Elections. where any contract, agreement, q 
c * has been made, en. 
Pon Auguft't, 1782, no tered into, or accepted, with x 
E ne ox. . officer . em- proviſion that che ſame ſhall con- 
ed in collecting or managing tinue until a year's notice be 
- , the duties of exciſe, cuſtoms, &c. of the intended diltdiuen der 
7 have any vote in the election of, the ſame ſhall not diſable ay 
ENDED of parliament. perſon from fitting and voting in 
N on perſons "gu parliament until one year after 
8 wt; diſqualified by, this ſaid notice ſhall be actually giveg 
is , and rendered incapable of for the determination of — ſad 
 exeenting/ any Ae on, _— N contract, agreement, or commil. 
wu, Wee. ſion, or til after twelve calendar 
„ Clauſe, notto extend to com- months, to be computed from the 
Fro, cots of the land tax, or per- time of paſſing this act. 
| under them; nor Ain Not to "Sx to contracts by 
fices 22 0 letters patent for any deſcent, &. until after tel 


ps 1 S — > 22 


a] 


. 


EN 


of inherftance nor to per- mopths poſſeſſon. 
ho mall 0 1 e een Members holding contra May 
bene Avugult 1, bo be diſcharged therefrom on giving 
« Limitations of ions, Wit. 12 twelve months notice. 
months aſter the penley is ao _ Clauſe relative to patentees for 
red. * i new inventions, viz. that if any 
perſon actually poſſeſſed of a ps. 


4 2 vr a any 8 tent for a new invention, or a pro- ing 
„ 2 he Contra#, Cam longation thereof by att of parlia He 
miſſion, or Agreement,' made for ment, and having contracted with Wy nal 
tte Public (Service; From being government concerning the objed mo 
© elefied; or futing and voting as a of the ſaid patent before the pal- ist 
Ane f the __ wy" Com- ſing of this act, ſhall give notice of i \ 
en 85 his intention to diſſolve the {aid 0 

* vous — contract, the fame ſhall be null * 

vr TER 6M of this ſeſlov, and void from the time of giving « 

all perſons. holdin contracts ſuch notice. W. 
2 the public ſervice; Nell be in- I any pero hereby diſqualifed FI U. 
0 of of bein elected, or firting mall be elected, ſuch election ſhall cot 
iin the Houſe of Commons. be void. ha 
Any member accepting a con- _ Diſabled perſons who ſhall ſit in pr 


| tract, or * to weld any the Houſe of Commons * this 
| eoly 


edition 10 be inſerted in 


e Houſe of Commons ſhall 


hve any ſhare t ++ 1700 
penalty on con tractors who ſhall 
unit any member of the Houſe 
Commons to any ſhare of their 
watracts. > AS: 
Limitation of actions, viz. twelve 


* £ 
ui ð ͤ 


1% fat Report of the Commiſ: 
appointed to examine, take, 

and ſtate the public Accounts of the 
— 
ROCEEDING in our inqui- 
ries into balanees in the hands 
of thoſe accountants who appear 
the certificate of accounts 
tepending in the office of the au- 
ditor of the impreſt, we find there- 
in, next to the treaſurers of the 


r 


S 


— 


1 


2 2 
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che names of ſeveral perſons 
re whoſe accounts have not been pro- 

ſecuted for upwards of ſeventy 
J ers. We could have no expec- 
8 nation of proſiting by a purſuit of 


clams arifing at ſo remote a pe- 
nod; and therefore paſſing on to 
the next elaſs, namely, the pay- 
maſters of the forces, we ſee ſtand- 
mg'firſt in that claſs the name of 
Henry Earl of Lincoln ; whoſe fi- 
ul account of the forces for fix 
months; to the z 4th of June, 1720, 
therein deſcribed << to have been 
10 —_— — apes Aiſlabie's 
dice, but, being very imper- 
fekt, to have bas has Lace 
* withdrawn, and not returned.“ 
We iſſued our precept to his grace 
the Deke of Newcalitle, for an ac- 
count of the public money m his 
hands, eu „ Or power, as re- 
preſentative of Henry Earl of Lin- 
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vic con tracts, that no mem 


* 


E 


coin, late paymaſter- general of 
the forces. Ehe Duke of New- 
caſtle, in a letter dated the 24 
of Auguſt laſt, informed us, that 
«© he never had in his hands, caf- 
«© tody, or power, any of the. 
«« public _ which was poſ- 
, ſeſſed by his late father as pay. 
«« maſter of the forces, nor any of 
«© his accounts or vouchers rela- 
«« tive thereto; nor could he in- 
«« form us what balance, if any; 
«« was due from him on that ac- 
«« count; that his late father died 
% inteſtate, leaving him, and ſe- 
«© yeral other children, then in- 
« fants, and that Lucy Counteſs 
«« of Lincloln, his widow, admi- 
«© niſtered to him, and 3 
«© what effects he left, which ſhe 
«« applied towards diſcharge of 
«© his debts: and in a ſabſequent 
letter, dated the 23d of Noyem- 
ber laſt, the duke informed us, 
that he took adminiſtration de Bonis 
non to his late father, in May 1748. 
In conſequence of theſe letters 


from the Duke of Newcaftle, we 


proceeded no further in this in- 
quiry. | : 
Having ifſued our precepts to 
John Powell, Efq. the only acting 
executor of Henry Lord Holland; 
to Lady Greenwich, adminiſtra. 
trix to the Right Hon. Charles 
Townſhend, late paymaſter of the 
forces, to Lord North, and to the 
Right Hon. Thomas Townſhend, 
late paymaſter of the forces, each 
Jointly with George Cooke, Eſq. 
deceaſed, for an account of the. 
ublic money in their reſpective 
Ld, cuſtody, or power; the to- 
tal of which amounts to 377, 7881. 
$5. . 3 
Having thus obtained a know- 
ledge of the balinces, our next 
ſtep was to examine whether they 
were liable to any ſuch ſervices, 
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d Abies to any ſuch payments, 

In Wee of theſe accountants, 
u pegdered-it necellary to permit 


the, or any. part of them, t re- 


for this purpoſe we examined 
olin Power, iq. the caſhaer,'and 
Charles Bembridge; Eſq, the ac. 
cougtant to the paymaſter- general 
of the forces; by whom we are in- 
ſormed that the money in the 
17 the paymaſters· general of 
e forces, after they are out of 


— 
— 
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 plfice, continues, as long as their 


_ AcChunts are kept open, liable to 
| 05 of any claims of the 


af or hoſpital. officers, or of any 


warrants for contingencies and ex- 
traprdinaries, which. were _ voted 
during the time they were reſpec- 
. tively in office, and have not been 
4 after the final accounts 
e cloſed, ſuch claimants muſt 
vpphy for payment, either to the 


treaſury or the war- office, according 


2 the nature of the claim. Th 


ſums remaining in their hands are 
lk Hell 


ewiſe ſub 
of divers. natures, and of fees 
ling their accounts and ob- 


to the payment of 
to be kept open, 
heir ats and ob- may have 

gr _ quietus, together 
payment of a gratuity: to 


\ a 


* 
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ble, 7 able. out of che 

remaining, in the hands 9120 
ne td 4. 
: 1 | now in the hands, 
theſe late paymaſters of the facw 
or of the repreſentatives of yu 
L dead, are full liable h 
chem und F various heads of {> 
vices, and ſubject likewiſe tot 


- 


Hande ſundry fees, and of the 
G omary gratuities ; but Neither 
eſe claims, fees, or gratuities 
do, in our opinion, furniſh any 
objeRion to the payment of te 
balances into the, Exchequer, 
Lord Holland reſigned this of 
in 176 Ar Mr. Charles Townſhend 
"17 63 Lord North and 
Cooke in 1767 ; Mr. Cooke: and 
Mr. Thomas Townshend in 1766; 
fince which, ſufficient time hast, 
lapfed for all the. claimants upp 
theſe paymaſters to have mais 
their applications for pay men. 
The public are not to be kept oyt 
of poſſeſſion of large ſums of they 
own money, nor E account 
xecaule perſons 

| or ſo long ating 
neglected their own buſineſs: nat 


that theſe claimants are, without 


* # 7 
the officers and clerks of the pay- ' 
vlfice; who, at the ſame time that 
they tranſaft the huſineſs of the 
Paymaſter in office, carry on alſo, 
maße up, and finally cloſe, the 
_ - © pecounts of the paymaſters after 
tte y ate out of office; but, having 
8 ſalary or reward whatever for 
this extra buſineſs, it has been 
| "raſtomary'for them, when the f 
nal account is ready to be paſſed, 
do preſent a, memorial to the lords 
'of the treaf , praying them to 
"procure the king's warrant to the 
auditors of the impreſt, to allow 
em a certain ſum for their trou. 


' # 
$a 


remedy. after..theſe accounts as 
cloſed ; by ap g either tothe 
treaſury, or to the war-oflice, a 
the caſe may require, their de. 
mands may be enquired into ant 
fatished, by pfoper warrants upd 
the paymaſter in office. 
| The fees and, gratuities become 
_ payable when the final accounts 
. are ready to be paſſed in the ofige 
of the auditor of the impreſt; hoy 
long it will be before the final a: 
counts of theſe late paymaſte 
will be in that ſituation, it 15 bot 
eaſy to aſcertain. John Lloyd, 
'Efq. deputy auditor of the m__ 


an account of Lord Holland 
n delivered into that office in 


Townſhend in July, 


Ch | 
75 the gnal account of Lord 


Uli nd Mr: Cooke in October, 


john Bray, Eſq. de 
i 5 William Aiflabie, Ec 
whmed us, that the final and 
my account of Mr. Cooke and 
Ms Thomas Townſhend was de- 
Fered into that office in Novem- 
k, 11779. From an objection 
n mentioned, made by 


uud, to the final clofing of that 


end count, and from the repreſenta- 
M given to us by theſe officers, 
ad of the fituation in which the other 
counts now are in the impreſt 


ce, none of them appear to be 
ub advanced and perfect a ſtate 
th give us reaſon to expect their 
ſeedy bompletion; and therefore 
we do not think the payment of 
theſe balances into the Exchequer 


u counts are ſettled}, eſpecially as we 
un be no r6afon why the paymaſter in 
nah office” may not be authorized to 
10g! y, out of the public money. in 
"HF 15 hands; all the fees and gratui- 
jp ener they become pay- 
7 dr 

de Seeing, therefore, no objection 


wariſe, from the ſervices or pur- 
poſes to which theſe balances are 
full applicable, to the payment of 
tem into the Exchequer, we ad- 
rerted to ſuch reaſons as might be 
lppeſted to us by the accountants 
wemſelves; or by thoſe who have 


of which theſe balances muſt be 
daid, To this end we examined 
e Honourable Charles James 
for, Eſq. and John Powell, Eſq. 


ſy, 37723 .the final accounr 


he ating executor of Lord Hol- 


oght'to be delayed until the ac- 


an intereſt or truſt in the funds out 


> 
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executors" of the late Lord Hol- 
land; Lady Greenwich, admini- 
ſtratix to Mr. Charles Townſhend; 
Lord North, Mr. Thomas Town- 
ſhend, Col. George John Cooke, 
and Mr. Charles Molloy, deviſees 
of the eſtates of Mr. Geo. Cooke, 
late paymaſters - general of the 
TS. 7-4: -: „ 
Mr. Fox and Mr. Powell objec- 
ted to the payment into the Ex- 
cheques of ſo much-of the ſum of 
256,4561. 8s, zd. (being the ba- 
lance in the hands of Mr. Powell 
as executor of the late Lord Hol- 
as may be affected by the 


la 22 
deciſion of certain ſuits depending 


in the Court of Chancery, The 
ſum. that may be ſo affected, ac- 
cording to Mr. Powell's account, 
amounts to 73,1491, 10s, 2d. 
The ftate of the p ings in 
theſe ſaits is ſer forth in Mr. Pow- 
els information to be as follows: 
— The accounts of Mr. Rober 
Paris Taylor, one of the 1 


paymaſters to Lord Holland, in 


Germany, during the late war, 
were examined in the office of the 
auditors of the impreſt, where he 
is ſurcharged with the ſum of 
12,0521. 138. 10d. halfpenny, 
which ſurcharge he controverts, 
In the beginning of laſt year, the 
executors of Lord Holland com- 
menced two actions in the Court of 
King's-Bench againſt Mr, Taylor, 
and the executors and deviſees of 
Peter Taylor, his father, who was 
his ſurety,. to recover the ſum of 
28,1851. 9s. sds, being the ba- 
lance Tuppoſed to be due from him 
upon theſe accounts, in which 
ſum the ſurcharge is included, As 
the queſtion in theſe cauſes ap- 
pears to be, whether Mr. Taylor 
was indebted to the executors of 
Lord Holland in this ſum, or any 


[0] 4 part 


NICE 


EL 


- 2 - o _ \ 
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8 might be ipereaſed, but 


: 


part of. it, the balance.of. public 
in r. Powell's. Hands 
ld not 


\ 
* 


1 


wah ANNYAL KTS DER, ny, 


be diminiſhed by che event of los 


theſe ations ; and therefore Mr. 
Powell does not inſiſt upon retain- 
ing any part of this balance to 

againſt, ſuch event; 


ore i, oft, ſuch. 
- but Mr. Taylor, and the deviſees 


of Pater Taylor, ſoon after filed 
wo diu is the Court of Chancery 
agalnſt the executors of Lord Hol- 
land, ſuggeſting errors, and pray - 
ing that theſe accounts may 
Cen in that court. Theſe cauſes 


haye not yet come to a hearing; 


bat the ground of Mr. PowelFs 
br to the detention of this ſum 
of 73,1491. 10s. yd. as collected 


| from his in formation, and the let- 


. 


— 


ter of his ſolicitor; appears to be 
this; that ſhould an account be 
decreed, every item in Mr. Tay- 
Jlor's accounts will be open 3 
gatien; and Mr. Taylor havi 
charged himſelf, before the add. 
1 9 22 ders, and 9 ſti 

or 780,357 guilders, and 9 ſtivers, 
which . 108. 7d. ſter- 
ling, as a profit to the public ariſ- 


ing on money tranſactions in his che 


department as deputy paymaſter, 
theſe cauſes, ' that he has erro- 
neouſly charged himſelf with this 
fam ; and therefore Mr, Paw 
claims to retain it in his hands, to 
guard againſt the conſequences of 
a poſſible decifion- upon this ſum 
in Mr. Taylor's: favour. . 
bjects under litigation in a 


» 


| court of juſtice Huld not be ex- upon 


amined elſewhere without an ab- 
ſolute neceſſity, and not even then 
but with great caution. This 
point coming thus incidentally 
beſort us, in the progreſs of an en- 
quiry »4thin our province, ue 


- impreſt, and which he was 


with the ſum 


e has charged hi 
with before. the auditors uf f. 
by his inſtructions to A 
ſelf with, as a 2 to the publie 
and to which, for aught that ww. 
pears. to ds, he has never yet 
jected, but has, on the con 


in part applied to the uſe of the 


ublie, is not à ſufficient reafpy 

or permitting the ſum of 74,144] 
10s,: 7d, to continue in the hands 
of the. executors of Lord Holland, 
until two ſuits in chancery, not 
yet heard, praying an account 
may be taken of the receipt of 
913,4051, 68. ada, and of the ex. 
188. 108, 
during upwards of four years d 
the late war in Germany, ſhall be 
finally determined in the court. 

Lady Greenwich, Lord North, 
Mr. Thomas Townſhend, Colonel 
Cooke, and Mr. Molloy, do not 


object to the payment into the Ex- 


quer of their balances ;' nor do 
Mr. Fox and Mr. Powell, as the 
reſidue of Lord Holland's balance, 
upon ſeverally weceiving their 
uietus, or a ſecurity equivalent 


Where accounts muſt be paſſed 
by the auditors of the impreſt, the 
payments into the Exchequer, 
made by. the accountants, before 
the final adjuſtment, are payments 


account only; but ſhould 
theſe accountants be directed to 
pay in their full balances, they 
will be entitled to, and ought in 


jaſtice to receive, a ſecurity and 


indemnification” againſt all claims 
and payments whatever, to mm 
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belnnees in their hands were 


ufer in office being fubſtitut- 


Ain the place of cheſe balances, to 


her ſuck future claims and de- 
| the accountant himſelf will 
liable only to the errors and 
bons that may be difcovered in 
Laramination of his accounts, 
the office app for audit- 
Aden: ſhould there be errors, 
ne either pay the balance to, 

weve it from, the 3 
Lee, ecordiag as it may be 
ined; then, and not 3 

atled to his quietus, 
ids bene the formal official dif- 


bf every public accountant, 


At bur be ſubſequent” to the 


vmplete examination, and the 


went of the” balance, if any, 
. to the final adjuſtment 


f his accounts. 


Having, therefore, not heard, 


ither from the accountants them- 
res; or from thoſe who may be 
niereſted in our 'decifions, any 
Aion to alter our opinion, we 
ateeive that the balance of pub- 
* money now remaining in the 
Ads of ohn Powell, Efq. as the 
Leaf executor of Lord Hol- 
ud; aud in the hands of Lady 
wawich;” as adminiſtratix to 
„ Charles © Townſhend, late 
aymaſter of the forces; and in 
hands of Lord North, and of 
I Thomas Townſhend; as late 
aymaſters of the forces, each 
uy with Mr. George Cooke, 
raſed, ought to be paid into 
e Exchequer, to be applied to 
ve public ſervice ; and that ſuch 
ments Mould be without pre- 
alice, and a proper ſecyrity and 
Kemnifeation be given to each 
chem againſt any loſs ar detri- 


fix months after they 


ment that may accrue to' them in 
conſequence of ſuch payment. 
During the courſe of this enqui- 
two circumſtances engaged our 
bſervation. © Pc 
Firſt, the injury ſuſtained by 
the public from not having the 
uſe of the money remaĩning in the 
bands of the paymaſters of the 
forces after they have quitted the 
office. We procured from the pay- 
office, accounts of the balances ; 
and ſums received and paid every 
year, by each of theſe paymaſters, 
nce they ſeverally went out # 
office. A computation of intereſt, 
at four per cent. per annum, upon 
theſe balances every feats from 
ned the office, proves that the 
lofs by the money left in the hands 
— Lord Holland amounts, at ** f 
dle intereſt, to 248, . 13s. © 
Mr. Charles N en to 


24,247]. 85 of Lord North and 
r. Cooke, 


to 18,77ct. 38. f 
Mr. Cooke and Mr Thomas 
Townſhend, to 3,4191. 15s. To- 
„ 146,07 77977 
Sack has been the loſs ſuſtained 
by the N Much does it be- 
hove them to guard againſt the 
poſſibility of the like evil for the 
future. If there exiſts in govern- 
ment no power to compel an ac- 
countant to diſcloſe his balance, 
and to deliver back to the public 
what their fervice does not require 
he ſhould detain, it is time ſuch a 


wer was created. If it does 


requires it 


- exiſt, the public good 
ſhonld be conſtantly exerted, with- 


in a reaſonable limited time after , 
an accountant has quitted his of- 
and wa fer; wage 
Secondly, The other circum- 
ance that claimed our attention 
18, 


7 
5 a enn i is the concern 


- miſter, whoſe accounts they 


forces. 


«(Ro A711 


— — and 


three: different parties; the Pay- 


7 1 ——_— 


yas hot delivered inte the audi- 
office; until ſeven years after 
is reſi Above two mil - 


Uns were iſſued to Mr. Charles 


- Townſhend; his final account was 
| not delivered until eleven years 


© * after his refignation. Near two 


4 


millions were Ined uo Lord-North 
" ane Mr. Cooke; their final ac- 
| couritwasnotdelivered until twelve 


yours after their reſignation. Five 
ndred and ſeventy thoufand 
ponnds were iſſued to Mr. Cooke 
and Mr. Thomas Townſhend ; 
their only accouht was not deliver- 


„ eee e and 


refigna tion. 


In Ech office, of the-a1 auditors of the poſſeſſion of the 


the impreſt, the cuſtom of not 
Paſſing the accounts of a ſucceſſor, 
until the predeceſſors are com- 
d, 3s by — of delay. A 
iſpute with 2 deputy ſtops "Lord 
Holland's accounts; but TE can 
derno reaſon for delaying one mo- 
E ml 2 of has ſucceſ- 
epend not u nor 

aue Conse Ried with each other. It 
is regular to examine and paſs ac- 
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* 
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* 
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the caſe öf the 
ö counts, rn 


„will warrant 
tion from this rule. apy 


countant has a material ; 

that his accounts ſhould TIN 
with diſpatch; or . 
ſelf, his A and fortune. ] 
is Rigs unreaſonable to- preſune 
at taking from an accountant 


1 in "bb 1 — 
anxious to come to a 24 25 
2 —_ eager to prey . 
tus, th ition of w gu q 
depriving | himſelf of — 
e are proceeding mine 

the ſum in Ibo hands of the pays 
maſter general of the forces in 1 
fice; but finding, from the varie 
ty and extent of his tranſaction 
it will require a conſiderable tine 
2 we can 2 the know 
e neceſſary for forming a n 
— we judged it moſt g 
to the ſpirit and intention of th 
act that regulates our conduct, tt 
ſubmit, with all the diſpatch ir 
our power, to the wiſdom of the 
ture, the conſideration of: 

ſum of public money of ſuch may 
nitude as that now remaining ut 
paymaſter 


general of the forces out of office 


25 
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T. AnGvisn,  * ; 
A. PicGor, : 1.8% vr 
RicHarD Neave, Ty lay 
Sam. BEAchckorr, (Ld. cot 
Geo. Drunnonn, lues - 
Office of Accounts, Be- in 
yard, gth April, 1781. F 
| pr 
+4 ta 


Authen ix 


/ 


. AC 


ati Copies of tht Preliminary 


bi, WA. aries , Bee, Genen ors 
ue Curiſian King bie Me Gaths- 
ebe end the; United Staver 


ereſt 


{11 i 


* ien, Signed at Herſnilles, 
ei e January, 178300 7 
L016 of the Preliminary Ar- 
Foe if Peate, herxbben bis Bri. 
rene Majeſty and the Moſt C hri/- 
n King. Signed at erſailles, 


"the 20th of January, 1733. 


ſy tur Nau or THe Mose 
for TrinrTY. 

HE King of Great Britain 
Jud the Chriſtian King, 
Fully animated with a deſire of 
ning an end to the calamities of 
adeftraRive war, and of re- eſtab- 
liking union and good under- 
kundig between them, as neceſ- 
ary er che good of mankind in 
enn! as for that of their reſpec - 
we IR, Hager, and ſub- 
els; have named for this purpoſe, 


Majeſty. Mr. Alleyne Fuz-Her- 
hen, miniſter $144 e of 
bs aid Majeſty the King of Great 
Main; and on the part of his 
ent Chriſtian Majeſty, Charles 
Emier, Comte de Vergennes, 
runſellog in all his councils, 
cmmander af his orders, coun- 
ſellor of ſtate, miniſter and ſecre- 
tary of ſtate, and of the commands 
ad knances of his ſaid Majeſty, 
pr the department of foreign af- 
lars; who, after having duly 
omnunzcated to each other their 
fall powers in form, have 
reed on the following Prelimi- 
Ay Articles 

- AxTICLE I. As ſoon as the 
peliminaries ſhall be ſigned and 
nifed, fincere friendthip ſhall be 


95 * 7 | | > ' 
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ir on che part of his Britannic 


fiſhery 


re-eſtabliſhed between his Britan- 
nic 19 * b 2 Me Chrif- 
tian zeſty, their kingdoms, 
Rath aa fte by ex and'by 

d, in all parts of the world. 
Orders mall be ſent to the 'armies 
and ſquadrons, as well as to the 
ſubjects, of: the 2 to 
ſtop all hoſtilities, and to live in 
the moſt perſect union, forgetting 
what is pa . 
vereigns give: them the order and 
example. And, for the execution 
of this article, ſea-paſſes- ſhall be 


given on each ſide for the ſhips 


which ſhall be diſpatched to carry 
the news of it to the poſſeſſions oſ 
Ar. II. His Majeſty the Ki 
of Great Britain ſhall preſerve in 
full right the iſland of Newfoand. 
land, and the adjacent iſlands, in 
the ſame manner as the whole was 
ceded to him by the thirteenth ar 
ticle of the treaty of Utrecht, ſave 


x s 


the exceptions which ſhall be ſti- 
pulated by the fifth artiele of the 


preſent treaty, 7 „ 
Ar. III. His Moſt Chriſtian 


Majeſty, in order to prevent quar- 
rels which have hitherto ariſen be- 


tween the two nations of England 


and France, renounces the xi 


of fiſhing, which belongs to him 


by,virtue of the ſaid article of the 
treaty of Utrecht, from Bo- 


naviſta to Cape St. John, ſituated 
on the eaſtern coaſt of Newfound- 
land, in about 50 of north 
latitude ; ' whereby the French 
ſhall commence at the ſaid 
Cape St. John, ſhall go round by 
the North, and, going down the 
weſtern coaſt of the iſland of New- 
foundland, ſhall have for boun- 
dary the place called Cape Raye, 
fituated in 47 degrees 30 minutes 


latitude, | 
* Ar. IV. 


paſſed, of which their ſo-—- 


— 


———ů —ͤ— 2 —— — 
* * 


Ar, W. "The French Sher! 
men ſhall enjoy the fiſhery aRned 
hem by the foregoing article,” 
they have a right to enſoy it by 
Virtue ö the treaty of Utrecht. 
Ax. V. His Pritannie Ma- 
iy Wilk cede in full right to his 
off Chritian Majefty the iſlands 
of St. Pierre and Miquelon.” 
Ar. VI. With regard to the 
right of fihing in the'gulph of St. 
| FAnrenice, the French mall con- 


ne to enjoy it .conformably to 
E 


Ar. VII. The King of Great 
Britain ſhall reftore to France the 
land of St. Lucia, and Half 
. an@'puarantce to her that of To- 


| MM VIII. "The Moft Chrif- 
tian King ſhall reftore to Great 
Fritain the iſlarids of Grenada and 
the Grenadines, 'St. Vincent, Do- 
* mimnica, Sr. Chril s, Nevis, 
and Montferrat; and the fortreſſes 
of thoſe iHlands cen by 'the 
arms of Great Britain and by thoſe 
of France, mall be in the 
ume condition in which they were 
when the conqueſt of them was 
made, provided chat the term of 
eighteen months, to be computed 
from” the time of the ratification 
of the definitive treaty, ſhall be 
granted to the ref] ſubjects 
of the Crowns of Great Britain 
and France, who may have ſettled 
Im the faid iflands, and in other 
places which ſhall be reſtored by 
rhe definitive treaty, to ſell their 
eltates, recover their debts, and 
to tranſport their effects and retire 
without. being reſtrained, on ac- 
count of their religion, or any 
other whatever, except in caſes of 
debt or of criminal proſecutions, 
Ar- IX. The King of Great 
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world, the two courts ſhall aer 


Britain ſhall reftore to his Mol 


Bengal, with Hberty to ſurround 


draining the waters; and his In- 


alſo on the coaſt of Orixa, Com. 
mandel, and Malabar, a ſafe, free 


in fall ri 4 guaran 


on of it. 
ART. X. The Moſt Chrid;s 
King ſhall, on his fide, guarantet 
to his Majeſty the King of G 
Britain the poſſeſſion of Fort Ie 
and of the river Gambia. 
Ar. XI. In order to preven 
all diſcuſſions in that part of wy 


either by the definitive treaty; 
by a ſeparate act, upon the bouy 
daries to be fixed to their tees 
tive poſſeſſions. The gum tride 
ſhall be carried on in future t 
the Enpliſh and French ' natic 
carried it on before the year 19; 
Ar. XII. In regard to tht 
reſt of the coaſts of Africa, the 
ſubjects of both powers ſhall con 
tinue to frequent them, accordiſ 
to the cuſtom which has prevails 
R 
Ax r. XIII. The King of Great 


Chriftian Majeſty all the eſtabliſh 
ments which belonged to him it 
the commencement of the preſent 
war on the coaſt of Orixa, aud i 


Chandernagor with a ditch k 


rannic Majeſty engages to take 
ſach "meaſures as may be in lis 
power for ſecuring to the ſubjet 
of France in that part of India, x 


and independent trade, ſuch 


Was 


2 


1 5 — De e France; 


+ wp as.a de NS J 
N pu ow. > +-- 
of, Valanaur. and 
| Ml as 3 dependency. 
e een Magans, 
Ar- XV. France ſhall again 

zr into poſſeſſion of Mabe, and 
© he Comptoir at Surat; 
pions all carry on com- 
| —— of E 
nab principles laid 
io — thirteenth. article of 


XVI. ln cala France has 
SED they hall. be in 


— 
„to accede to the preſent 


wiication ;..and. for F295 puarpans 
com- 


pn ina onthe, 
L from tbe day: on hich the 


hal be allowed them. 10 make 
idecifion;; and in caſe of re- 
* on their part, their Britannic 
Wilen Chriſtian Majeſties agree 
M ugive them any aſſiſtance, di- 
nelly or- indirectly, ', 29g the 
Mu or French poſſeſſions, or 
ual the ancient poſſeſſions of 
Nair reſpective allies; and their 
M Majelties hall offer them their 
— 3 a ne AC» 
Ar. XVII. The King. of 

Reizain, deſirous of wing 
ks Mot Chriſtian Majeſty a ſncere 
proof — Ces and 4 

; of contributin to the 
kit of the peace which is on 
* being re-eſtabliſhed, 
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AV. 
4 x Karicals 9 — Win — | 


di- which Hall 


of Great 
and territories which 


by 


* * 


conſcut to the FOR. tian and 
ppreſſion of all the articles rela- 
from the treaty 
* concluded at Utrecht in 

3, incluſvely to this time. 
bs 5 XVI the defini- | 


tire 8 * 
cited ln 4 82 


5 2 
— ang rs 
either A the. 1255 


— or by the 


nary — ſhall — renewed and 
confirmed; and the two courts 
name commiſhoners to inquire 


and into the ſtate of commerce between 


the two nations, in t to 1 
upon new arrangements of | 
on the footing of gat," 64 7 and 
mutual convenience. The 

ou courts ſhall — eg 

a competent term 

tion. of that buſineſs. 8 8 
Art. XIX. All the 88 

may. have 
been, or, which — — be, On 
quered in any part the., world 
whatſoever, by. the A. of his 


Britannic Majeſty By. — of 
his Moſt Ching | 


which axe not incl ä 
preſent articles, 12 63 

without — Ba 1 en 
a ge compe nſation 1.2 ye... 

10 gn a fixed preg 

titutions and 23 ch fr the to 


be made by each of the high con- 


tracting parties, jt is agreed, that 
the King of Great Britain ſhall 
cauſe e evacuated the .iflands 
of St. Pierre and Miquelon, three 
months after the ratification of the 
deſinitive treaty, or ſooner if it can 
be done; St. Lucia in the Weſt 
Indies, and Gore in Africa, three 
months after the ratification of the 
definitive treaty, or ſooner if it 


7 
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ein be dober The Ring of Great 
Biitain'Half, in like manner, at 
the end of three months after the 
ratification of the definitivetreaty, 
or 4 if can j ov enter 
+ e the Grenadines, 
Vincent, Bominich St, 22 
pher's; Nevis, and Montſerrat.” 
* Frances ſhall be put into poſſeſ. 
fon of the towns and comp 
whith are reſtored” to her in the 


Paſt Hhdies; and of the territories 


Which are procured for her, to 
ferve as dependencies round Pon. 
dichkerry; and round Karical, / 
' Months after the farification 
the definitive ee, or ſooner if 


een de Gone. eee 1 


France mall, at we end ef the 
ſume term of fix months,” reſtore 
the towns and territories *Which 
her arms may have taken from the 
— — or their 0 in the Eaſt- - 


br 3 ee 
orders ſhall be ſent by each 


ae al paliors 3 
, e ow 


5 , of 
he/difimitive treaty. 17809 54.97 
EATS. AXE. The priwaersmade 


. by the arms of his 


nic Majeſty 008 his Moſt 


Chriſtian need land and by 


ea; be re reciprocally, 
and ben $a Ede, immediately after 


the ratificetion of the definitive 


rreaty, without ranſom, and on 
| 2 the debts they may have 
; — during they captivity; 


_ * and each crown hall refpecti 


reimburſe the ſums which ſhall 
have been advanced for the ſub- 
Rſtence and maintenance of their 


F 


* n 


. ſeription 


evtnſtry where th ry 
detained; maker frank 
and atteſted accounts, and qi, 
avdbientic dss whiel fil ber 
duced 1 1 fide, 2 
AT In 

vent all cauſes of fond * 
diſpute whieh may ale on ac 
count 3 ines which may þ 


— ve. whe * rot 
the ratiſication of ee * 
Hminary articles, ſhall be re 
each ſide. That the term f. | 
be one month from the thang 
and north ſeas, as far as dhe El 
nary iſlands, ine luſtvely, whit 

in the ocean or in the Mieniewt 
- nean. Two months from the fn 
Canary iſlands, as far as the ei 
noctial line or equator; and laßt 
five' months in alk other party 


die world, without any except 


or any other more particulir de 
of time and place. 
Ar. XXIII. Tue ratifieatid 
of the preſent non fo —— 
ſhall be abe d in "good 
form, and — 1 in tek 


df: 08s: month] or loner if k c 


be done,; to be computed from th 
day of the ſignature of the 1 
articles n 

In witneſs whereof, we] the ut 
derwyitiew” miniſters pln 
ary of his Britannic Maj 


of his Moſt Chriſtian Mapei, 


virtue of our reſpective full po# 
ers, have ſigned the preſent prel 
minary- articles, an have cave 


me e ee an 30 VT? 


owe ? 
OLIN Firz-HEaBERT. 


"_— 


: ry n 9 - = 
isa 1 
e 7 — 
„ 1 - x 


„ I} = 


os af. Peace betwvern his Bri- 
e and the Moſt Ca. 


eh of. January, 1783. 
RBC ST TIESTO " FR 


Tie Naur or THE MosT 


ro 
- 


1 T c N. 
10 HoLY Tarxiry. N 


i = Th ,t*45 «x « 


PAL King of Great 


we” 4 
| # 


end to the calamities of a de - 


etwcen- them, as neceſſary for 
ü of mankind in general, 
uid that of their feſpective king- 
ins, ſittes; and ſubjects, have 
ned for this pv viz. on 
ke part of his Majeſty the King 

Great! Britain, Mr. Alleyne 
In Herbert, miniſter plenipoten- 
wy. of his ſaid Majeſty, and on 
part of his Majeſty the King 
— Den Peter Paul Abarea 
Jolea Ximines d' Urnea, &c. 
aunt of Aranda and Caſtel Flo- 
„ Marquis of Torres, of Vil- 

and Ropit, Viſcount of Ru- 
Band Yoch, Baron of the Ba- 
es of Gavin, Sietano, Clamo- 
6 Enipol, Trazmoz, La Mata 

Call Viego, Antillon, La 
molda, Cortes, Jorva, St. Ge- 
„ Robovillet;z; Greau, and St. 
dome de Farnes, Lord of the 
petance, and Honour of Alcala- 


2 


| *f* + . 7 4 
e's On; T7 * 
991 8 TA E 
4 Py \ ' a 1 
= ts. 
Co Py | 16 17 Ber 


eren de VERGENNES. bs 


ole Kings Signtd at Verſailles, 


2 


dive war, and of re-eſtabliſh- t 
dp anion and good underſtanding 


APE RS. [36 


ten,” the Valley of Rodellar, the 
caſtles and towns of Maella, Me- 
ſones, | Tiurana, de Villaplana, 
Taradell, and Viladran; & c. Rico 
Hombre in Aragon, birth, 
Grandee of Spain of the firſt claſs, 
Knight of the order of the Golden 
Fleece, and of that of the Holy 


F Gboſt, Gentleman of the King's 
lar in of "the Preliminary Ar- 


Bed- chamber in employment, Cap- - 
tain-general of his Armies, and 
his Ambaſſador to his Moſt Chriſ- 
tian Majeſty, who, after having 
duly communicated to each other 
their full ers in good form, 
on the following Pre- 
liminary Articles : b nt 


Arier I. As ſoon as the 
Britain and 

4. the King of Spain; equally 
wnited with a defire of putting 


preliminaries ſhall be figned and 
zatified, fincere friendſhip hall be 
eſtabliſhed between his Britannic 
Majeſty and his Catholic Majeſty, - 
their kingdoms, ſtates, and ſub- 
jects, oy fea and by land, in all 
E the world. Orders ſhall 

ſent to the armies and ſqua- 
drons, as well as to the ſubjecta 
of the two powers, to ſtop all hoſ- 
tilities, and to live in the moſꝰ 
perfect union, forgetting what has 


paſſed, of which their 


vereigns 
give them the order and — 
and for the execution of this ar- 
tiele, ſea-paſſes ſhall be giyen on 
each fide for the ſhips which ſhall 
be diſpatched to carry the news of 
it to the poſſeſſions of the ſaid 
powers. 4 | N 1 . . 
Ar. II. His Catholic Ma- 
jeſty ſnall keep the 'ifland of Mi- 
ART. III. His Britannic Ma- 
jeſty ſhall cede to his Catholic Ma- 
jeſty Eaſt Florida, and his Catho- 
lie Majeſty ſhall keep Weſt Flo- 
rida, provided that the 'term of. ' 
eighteen months, to be 2 


* 
, 
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of ths Sekai 1 which 

_ of the. when the 3 were conquered by 
granted arms of the King of Spain. 

dane W hw + VI. An the countr's 


well in the iſland of Minorca, as and territories which may bo 
been, or may be, 


 - In; the;two Floridas, to ſell thei 
| d any part of the world whatſoever 


wy phate bode as well 2 e arms of his Britannic J 

perſons, without being 75 y, or * {gr ** his Catholi 

1 e reli- 1382 hich are act 
gion, or r an r 1 wk in _ reſent \; 

2 without 

i Aker, requiring comp 

2 VII. By the definiti 

all thoſe which have ex 

or others, ified N now between the two lig 

1 contracting parties, and which h. 


te be 7 either | 


. Iz Ia 


| | any conta Wall name comMmiliog 
__ pretence whatſgever, in their oc-: to-;enqunre;.anto the ſtate of f 
_  cupationof cutting, loading and commerce... between the two! 
_ away Jogwood, in a di- tions, in order to agree upon t 
which the E arrangements af trade, on d 


: 


be f&xed,. and - footing of .. reciprocity and mun 
| — they Ws ane fol on Fin. in- — — ks two fa er 
| ce, and 0 3 ae e cCourts ſhall we 22 
terruption, à competent term for the duraia pri 
See necel ir. of chat buſineſs. -;-- | - 
mil = f 2 ene ati 
: 83 agree upon, ei et gu a fixed epoch for the at 
E treaty, or within . — and evacuations to 


mJ months after the exchange of made by each of the high bo 
_* . the ratu&cations 3 and bis {aid Ca · tracting parties, it is agreed, Th 
olic Majeſty aſſures to them, by the King of Great Britain 6 
this article, the entire enjoyment cauſe Bal Florida to be evacuated 
of what is above ſtipulated ; pro- three months after the ratificati 
vided that theſe dene hall af the definitive treaty, or ſod 
not be conſidered as derogatory in if it can be done. 
any reſpelt from the nights af his The King of Great brine | 
ul. 0 likewiſe enter again into poſſe 
Arr. J. His Catholic Mis, of cho Bahama iſlands, withol 
jeſty mall zeftore to Great Britain, exception, in the ſpace of d 
| —— iſlands of Providence and the months after the-ratification of l 
| — LO in the definitive treaty; 


— oY 


ä 


+ av 


ſry orders hall be ſent by each 


the high contracting parties, 
trie —— aſſports for the 
hay gigs, which carry them im- 
* che ratiſication of 
ver definitive treaty. WF, 20: ene 
- F iſoners made 
hol, 
e Majeſty; by ſea and b 


atication-of the definitive treaty, 
+ recipfocally and bona fide re- 
bed without ranſom, and on 
wing the debts they may have 
watracted during their captivity, 
ud each crown ſhall reſpectively 
Finburſe the ſums which ſhall 
have been advanced for the ſub- 
ience and maintenance of their 
miſoaers by the ſovereign of the 
quntry where they ſhall have been 
lined; according to the receipts 
d atteſted accounts, and other 
whentic titles which ſhall be pro- 
red on each fide, 

Ar, X. In order to prevent 
Wt cauſes of complaint and diſ- 
pate, which may ariſe on account 
(prizes Which may be made at ſea 
the ſigning of theſe prelimina- 
* articles, it is reci procally agreed 
dme ſhips and effects which 
Y be taken in the channel, or in 
ie north ſeas, after the ſpace of 
eye days, to be computed from 
be ntißcation of the preſent pre- 
minary articles, ſhall be reſtored 
Leach fide, 


oth from the channel, and the 
nth" ſeas as far as the Canary 
lands inclufively, whether in the 
Kan or in the Mediterranean: 
| months from the ſaid Canary 
Rds as far as the equinoctial 
*, or equator, and, laſtly, five 
Voz. XXV | 


4 STAT E PAPERS 
| ju conſequence whereof, the ne- 


form, and exchanged in the ſpace 


lad, ſhall, immediately after the 


hat the term ſhall be one 


lasst 
months in all parts of the of 
without, exception, or other 4 
deſcription of time and place. 
Ar. XI. The ratiffcations pf 
the preſent preliminary articles 
ſhall be expedited in good and due 


of one month, or ſooner if it can 
be done, to be computed from the 
day of the ſignature of the preſent 
articles. r 
In witneſs whereof, we the un- 
der-written miniſters plenipoten- 
tiary of his Britannic Majeſty and 
of his Catholic Majeſty, by virtue 


of our reſpective powers, have 


agreed u and ſi theſe pre- 
{ok Hoes Xp go have canſed 
the ſeal of our arms to be put 
there. | 
Done at Verſailles; the 2oth day 
of January, 1784. 
ALLEYNE FITZHERBERT, (L. S.) 
LE CourE D*ARANDA, (L. S.) 
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Articles agreed upon by and between 
Richard Oſwald, Ey. the Com- 
miſfroner of his Britannic Majeſty 
Vor treating of Peace with the 
Commiſfioners of the Unated States 
of America, in behalf of hes aid 
Majeſty, on. the one part, and 
John Adams, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, John Jay, and Henry Lau- 
rens, four of the Commighoners of 
the ſaid States for treating of 
Peace with the Commiſſioner of bis 
aid Majefly, on their behalf, on 
the other part; to be inſerted in 
and to conflitute the Treaty of 
Peace propoſed to be concluded be- 
teen the Crown of Great Bri- 
tain and the ſaid United States; 
but which T reaty is not to be con- 
tluded until Terms oY a Peace ſball 
be agreed upon between Great 
Britain axd France; and bis Bri- 


[X] tanme 


Sin n 
* 
tages and mutual conyeni- 


ence 7 — by experience to 
"farm che only permanent founda- 

tion of peace and friendſhip be- 
| 3 ſtates, it 18 T N. to form 
the articles of the pd pls 


1 -pringiples of li 
ad, 


Kidretiptocity,” as chat * 
_ vaithges, thoſe ſeeds of diſcord, 


hovers excluded, ſuch a 


the ty o countries may be eſtzbliſh- 
ved as to promiſe and ſecure to both 
tual peace and harmony. 
Ar. I. His Britannie Maje- 
thy acknowledges | the ſaid United 
States vis. New Hampfhire, Maſ- 
ſachuſets-Bay, Rhode -Hland, and 
Providence. Plantations, Connec- 
tieut, New York, New Jerſey, 
Pennſylvania, Delaware, ary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Georgia, to 
be Free, Sovereign, and Indepen- 
dent States 3 that he treats with 
them as ſuch; and for himſelf, 
2 and ſucceſſors, — 
all claim to the govern- 
TEL: and territorial 
Of MR and every part 
and that all diſputes 
Anise in future, on 
of, the boundaries of 
the ſaid- Uni States, may be 
„li is hereby agreed and 
declared that the following are and 
Mall be their boundaries, viz. 
Ak. II. From the north-weſt 
angle of- Nova. Scotia, viz, that 
angle which. 3 is formed by a line 
drawn due north from the ſouree 
af Saint Croix River to the High- 
lands along the fad iſlands which 
diride thoſe rivers that empty 
themſelves into the River St. Lau- 


: — 
the ſubject 


8 A ran. 


bencheial . 
tis factory interconrſeberween 


 kffippi, until it ſhall interſect the 


e Which 

1. ü Ocean, to pete | 
weſtermoſt head of nee 
River, thence down along 
middle of that river to the je 
fifth degree of north latitude, 
thence by. a line due welt on fi 
latitude, until it 5 18 the Rir 
Iroquois or Cataraquy; then 
along the middle of 11 river int 
Lake Ontario, thro' the middle t 
ſaid lake, until it ſtrikes the con 
munication by water between thy 
lake and lake Erie; thence alot 
the middle of faid communicats 
inte lake Erie, through the mid 
dle of ſaid lake until it arrives 
the water communication betwee 
that lake and Lake Huron; thang 
along the middle of faid wa 
communication into the Lake Hy: 
ron; thence through the middle 
of ſaid lake to the water commu 
nication between that lake ad 
Lake Superior; thence through 
Lake Superior, northward of ths 
Illes Royal and Phelipeaux, toth 
Long” Lake, thence through the 
middle of ſaid Long Lake, and 
the water communication be 

it and the Lake of the Woods, tt 
the ſaid Lake of the Woods; 
thence through the ſaid lake toth 
moſt north- * point thereof, 
and from thence on a due we 
courſe to the River Miffiſſppl; 
thence by a line to be drawn alon 5 
the middle of the ſaid River Mi 


northernmoſt part of the thirty. 
firſt degree of north latitude, 
South, by a line to be drawn das 
eaſt from the determination of the 
line laſt mentioned, in the latitade 
of thirty- one degrees north of the 
equator, to the middle of the 
River Apalachicola, or Catahov- 
che; thence along the middle 


thereof to its junction with the 
Flint 


8 T AT E, 

+ River;z thence, ſtrait to the 
1 of Saint f 
pers along the middle of 
ae River to the Atlantic 
= :Eaſt,. by . a,- Ine to, be 
© along the middle of the 
ver Saint, Croix, from its mouth 
Cie Bay of Fundy to its ſource, 
beam its ſource directly north 
he uforeſaid highlands, which 
ide the rivers that fall into the 
Lantic Ocean from thoſe which 
into the River St. Lawrence; 

nprehending all iſlands within 

Genty: leagues of any part of the 

res of - United States, and 


is eaſt from the points where 


un Scotia on the one part, and 
bt Florida on the other, ſhall 
pectively touch the Bay of Fun- 
Fand the Atlantic Ocean; ex- 
ting ſuch iflands as now are, 
ad heretofore have been, within 
the limits of the ſaid province of 
Jon Scotia. - 

ar III. It is agreed that the 
wople of the United States ſhall 
watinue to enjoy unmoleſted the 
At to talxe fiſh. of every kind on 
be Grand Bank, and on all the 
Aber Banks of Newſoundland; 
ein the Gulph of St. Laurence, 
Mat all other places in the ſea, 
were) the inhabitants of both 
watries uſed at any time hereto- 
re to. ah; and allo that the in- 
Phitants of the United States 
hall have Jiberty to take "fiſh of 
ery kind on ſuch part of the 
wilt of Newfoundland as Britih 
Mermen ſhall-uſe (but not to dry 
cure the ſame on that iſland) 
ud alſo on the coaſts, bays, and 
weeks, of all other of his Britan- 
ue Majeſty's dominions in Ame- 
a; aud that the American fiſher- 
a hall have liberty to dy and 


Mary's River; and bay 


x between lines to be drawn 


b aforeſaid boundaries, between 


— 
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cure fiſh in any of the unſtttle 
, harbours). aud treekyp of 
Nova Scotia, Magdalen lands, 
and Labrador, ſo long as the ſame 
ſhall remain unſettled, but ſo fon 

as the ſame or either of them 

be fettled, it ſhall not be lawful 
for the ſaid fiſhermen" to dry or 
cure fiſh at fuch ſettlement, with- 
tous agreement for that 


out a 
purpoſe with the inhabitants, pro- 
prietors, or poſſeſſors of the ground. 


AR r. IV. It is agreed, that 
creditors on either ſide, ſhall meet 
with no lawful impediment to the 
recovery of the full value in ſter- 
ling money, of all bona iat debt 
heretofore contracteen. 

ARr. V. It is agreed that the 
Congreſs ſhall earneſtly recom- 
mend it to the legiſlatures of the 
refpective States, to provide for 

the reſtitution of all eſtates, rights, 
and properties, which have been 
confiſcated, belonging to real Bri- 
tiſh ſubjects, and alſo of the eſtates, 
rights, and properties of perſons 
reſident in diſtricts, in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of his Majeſty's arms, and 
who have not borne arms againſt 
the ſaid United States. And that 
perſons of any other deſcription 

ſhall have free liberty to go into any 
part or parts of any of the Thir- 

teen United States, and therein 
to remain twelve months unmes 

leſted in their endeavours to ob- 
tain the reſtitution of ſuch of their 
eſtates, rights and properties, as 
may have been confiſcated; and that 
Congreſs ſhall alſo earneſtly re- 
commend iro the ſeveral States a 

reconſideration and reviſion of all 
acts or laws regarding the pre- 
miſes, ſo as to render the faid laws: 
or acts perfectly conſiſtent not only 
with jaſtice and equity,” but with 

that'{pirit of conciliation, which 
on the return of the bleſſings of 


— —— 
** », 


— — — — —— — d _ "=, 


— — — 
r 


| 
{ 
| 
| 
\ 


| 
| 
| 


marriage 
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+ peace ſhouſd univerſally prevail. other property of th 
And that Congreſs ſhall alſo ear- in! « y 
to the ſeveral mies, ene and fldets ff 
1 


58. t Ahe eſtates, rights and 


properties of ſuch laſt - mentioned 
perſons ſhall be reſtored to them; 
they refunding to any perſons who. 
may be now in poſſeſſion the Bona 


fur price (where any has been 


* 
: 


| given) which ſuch perſons may 
ave paid on purchaſing any of 
the ſai lands or properties ſince 
the confiſcation. | 
And it is agreed, That all per- 
ſons who have any intereſt in 


conſi ſcatẽd lands, either by debts, 


ſettlements, or otherwiſe, 
mall meet with no lawful impedi- 
ment in the proſecution of their 
juſt rights. 0 | 

Ar. VI. That there ſhall be 
no future confiſcations made, nor 
any 4 — yo a- 

Y 


any 


they may have taken in the pre- 
ſent war; and that no perſon ſhall, 
on that account, ſuffer any future 
loſs or damage, either in his per- 
ſon, liberty, or property, and that 
thoſe who may be in confinement 
on ſuch charges, at the time of 
che ratification of the treaty in A- 
merica, thall be immediately ſet 
at liberty, and the proſecutions ſo 
commenced be diſcontinued. 
4 — — There — be a 
rm and perpetual peace between 
his Britannic Majeſty-and the ſaid 
States, and between the ſubjects 
of the one and the citizens of 
the other, wherefore all hoſtilities 
both by ſea and-land ſhall then 
immediately ceaſe: all priſoners 
on both fides ſhall be fet at liberty, 


and his Britannic Majeſty ſhall, 


with all convenient ſpeed, and 
without cauſing any deſtruction, 


or carrying away any negroes, or 
80 Aa 


lery that may be therein: 


chives, records, deeds, and pape 


| 58. erſon or perſons for or 
Treaſon of the part which he or 


Ameri 


inhabyangs, withdraw all biz 


the ſaid United States, ang 6, 
every port, place, and hark, 
within the fame; leavine in 
fortifications the American ax 


ſhall alſo order, and cauſe all 


belonging to any of the f 
States, or their citizens, which 
the courſe of the war may ha 
fallen into the hands of his of 
cers, to be forthwith reſtored at 
delivered to the proper States a 
perſons to whom they belong, 
ART. VIII. The navigatig 
of the Miſſiſſippi, from its ſour 
to the ocean, ſhall for ever rem; 
free and open to the ſubjedts 
Great Britain and the citizens 
the United States. | 
AR r. IX. In caſe it ſhould 
happen, that any place or 
tory belonging to great Britain 
to the United States, ſhould |} 
conquered by the arms of eithe 
from the other, before the 
rival of theſe articles in Americ 
it is agreed, that the ſame ſh; 
be reſtored without difficulty, an 
without requiring any compen 
ſation... 
Done at Paris the 13th day 
November, in the year 1782. 
RienARD Oswal, (L. S. 
on Abams, (L. S.) 
„FRANKLIN, (L. 8.) 

| ma Jay, (L. S.) 
Hrn Lavkexs, (L. 8.) 
Witneſ, 

CATLEIW WHITEFOORD, 
Secretery to the Britiſh Com- 
miſſion, 


W. S. FRANEKTIIN, 
Secretary to American 

Commiinou. 
CHA 


are AuGusTUs CAR; 
frm Dr. Buyer's Legal Polity 
A 


\ ls been the fate of this 
A in common with many 
hers in the ſame exalted ſtation, 
þ be tranſmitted to poſterity in 
wo oppoſite views“; both of 
which deing too much diſguiſed 
hy falſe. colours, it is as difficult 
b cleanſe him from the dark ſtains 
f alumny, as from the gaudy 
beit of adulation. It would be 
eedlels to repeat what has fo 


jon ſo intereſting and popular a 
Me; face it, therefore, to in- 
Aae our curiofity with a few 
eryations opon one particular 
ut of this celebrated character, 
Wuch has been the ſubje& of more 
* cenſure; and for which 

conduct too often ſupplied 
rafion. * * N 
fs we are not now attempting 
b draw the ſpotleſs portrait of a 
patriot ieh a prodigy which 
er exiſted, unleſs in the reve- 
tes of viſionary politicians, we 
ve not concerned about what he 
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Tx, Ann. 1. 10. 
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len deen urged on each fide, 
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ought to have been, but to repre. 
ſent him as he actually was. If, 
by throwing a ſhade over thoſe 
defects, where it can be intro- 
duced with propriety, we can 
ſoften - their h | 
by accounting for ſome. dubious 
inſtances of his behaviour, u 
principles that are leſs difgracefu 
to the human heart, there may be 
a chance of approaching nearer. to 
the real truth ; we ſhall then * 
joy the pleaſing opportunity o 
* ſome lirtle Tabtice wh 
memory of a eminent per- 
ſonage; who, with all his ble- 
miſhes, was both an ornament and 
bleſſing to his country. =o 
All his defamers, whether an- 
cient or modern, ſeem, as it were, 
to have been angry with him, for 
ceaſing to be a tyrant, becaufe 


he undoubtedly was ſuch, when 


he firſt preſumed to place himſelf 


at the head of the commonwealth ; 


ſtriving to make us 3 that 
a profound hypocriſy predomi- 
nated through the very beſt of his 
actions ; as if a man who had 
been once bad could not poſſibly 
reform; and every token of re- 


% Apud rudentes, vita ejus varie extollebatur, arguebaturve.” Tac. 
15 heir ſentiments are to be found at large in the ſame paſſage. 
etatem erga parentem, et tempora reipublice, obtentui ſumpta. 


3 pentance 


appearance; if | 
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A pentance for paſt miſconduct were This conſtant reſerve and e 
only to add one more vice to his cumſpection, therefore, wa 
former number. natural conſequence of that 
That Auguſtus wanted that lous eminence whereon he ne 
greatneſs of mind, that fearleſs without implying the leaſt mal 
opennels of heart, which were the cious deſign againſt the peace an 
- pr<uliar characteriſtics "of.- Julius liberties of his country, On t 
Tear, may be admitted, without . if actions ſpeak the mar 
being imputed as a crime. The we ſhall be well juſtified in afirn 
complexion. of the ſoul, in its ing, that, ty rannically as he beg, 
original formation, - is no more his career, the virtues jof th 
within a man's own power, than Prince were a reaſonable aton 
the complexion of his countenance. ment for the vices of the Triumy; 
Both, indeed, may be improved When once diſengaged from h 
by labgur and cultivation ; but, pernicious connetions with h 
in conſequence of certain natural abandoned aſſociates“, and. i 
defects, cannot, with all the art quiet poſſeſſion of an imper 
of man, be heightened into abſo- throne, his life was tainted vi 
| f lute perfection. fewer grols blemiſhes, than ge 
Wo 2 Allowing him, therefore, to nerally fall to the lot of thoſe 
| 


hae been inferior in theſe natural whom Providence has been plea 
endowments, it was, at worſt, only to intruſt with any portion of { 


| his misfortune. But had he been vereign authority. ” 8 
' poſſeſſed of them in a ſtill more ex- A courſe of near forty years in w hc 


| alted degree, the very temper of defatigably employed in the faith 
= - the ues would have prevented ful e of juſtice; i 
im from exerting them in their preſerving an immenſe dominio 
| 
f 


full latitude. Surrounded as he in a general ſtate of union an 
Was with a miſcellanequs multi- tranquillity; in cultivating th 
tude, it behoved him to ſtudy arts, of peace; in improving t 
their diſpofitions, and to wah comforts and elegancies of dome 
their motions, in order to guard ſtic life; and in the exerciſe « 
againſt the machinations, either every other benevolent and pati 
* open enemies, or treacherous otic virtue; clearly diſplays ti 
friends. The inſtance” of his il- real complexion of the heart, an 
laſtrous anceſtor, fill bleeding loudly calls upon all mankind 
before his eyes, who had himſelf give it full credit for ſincerity. 
Kallen a victim to his too great If to accomplith theſe benekc! 
contempt of ſuſpicion, admoniſhed and noble purpoſes ;- if, the mo! 
him to beware of the concealed effectually to govern a ſedidio 
dagger, to flifle his reſentment, people, long uſed to all the wild 
and look with complacency, even neſs of licentiouſneſs, he found 
upon his ſuſpected aſſaſſin. ' neceſſary, on occaſion, to fud 


J 


\ 
. Malta Antonio, ut intefectores patris ulciſceretur, multa Lepido cone 
4 ſiſſe. Poſtquam hic ſocordia ſenuerit, le ad libidines peſſum datus ſit 
« non aliud difcordantis patriæ remedium fuiſſe, quam ut ab uno regeretvr. 
Tac. Ann. 1, 9. 
; thel 
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% clinttions, to temporize 


their humours, to reſtrain or 
a lis on love of abſolute 


er, and to alleviate the weight 
© he yoke," that they might all 
kr it with" greater chearfulneſs ; 


Ws artifices of the moſt conſum- 
we wildoti ; ſuch as the ſoundeſt 


liey need not bluſh to avow, nor 


nildeſt government to practiſe. 
ſy fiematize ſuch behaviour with 
+ odious-names of hypocriſy or 
anche, is not only a violation 


ſhe firſt principles of common 


rity ; but it is 
writ knew to 
ed in the nature of man) a 
wilicions joy in miſconſtruing and 
ering” the moral qualities of 
lumen actions“. Shy 

dat had the heart of this illuC. 
tous prince been fo truly corrupt, 
* ſhould never have ſeen the pen 
f his profeſt encomiaſt glowing 
mh ſuch rapturous praiſes of po- 


N the great 


wal liberty; nor the moſt firm 


confeſſing the juſtice o 


too deeply 


and ſtubborn champion of it that 
Rome erer beheld, the avowed 
and jirreconcileable enemy of the 
whole blood of the Cæſars, drawn 
under that moſt ſublime and ma- 


jeſtic of all characters, the giver 


We are ho other than the laud- of laws to the bleſſed ſpirits in Ely- 


fium+. Much leſs ſhould we have 
heard the inhuman' Mezentius ſo 


warmly imprecating thoſe cala- 
mities,” which had undeſervedly 


fallen upon his innocent and ami- 


able ſon Lauſus; and patheticallyß 
f thoſe pu- 
niſhments, which he then ſuffered 
from the well-grounded reſent- 
ment of his much injured people 1. 
This is too bold and dangerous a 
language for a poet to echo in the 
ears of a-tyrant ; had Auguſtus, 
therefore, actually merited t wy 
3 name, where ow would 
ave been the works of Virgil? 
He who reſcued his memory from 
oblivion, and gave 1mmortality 
to his muſe, contrary to the ex- 
preſs will of the too modeſt author, 


e At nos virtutes ipſas invertimus, atque 
Sincerum cupimns vas incruſtare, ——- 


—_— 


% Hic fugit omnes 


Anſidias, nulloque malo caput obdic opertum; 
(Cum genus hoc inter vitæ verſamur, ubi acris 
nvidia, atque vigent ubi crimina) pro bene ſano 

Ac non incauto, fiftum aſtutumque vocamus. 


Obſewations, which app 


Hor. Sat. 1. 3. 55. &c. 


ly ſo very cloſely to the caſe before us, that one 


ond almoſt imagine them introduced by this ingenious ſatiriſt, as an ob- 
que anſwer to ſome-malevolent aſperſions, which might have been thrown out 


gun the character of his princely patron. 


jura Catonem.” 


F ©* Secretoſque pios, his dantem 
N Virg. En. 8. 670. 


5 „ Idem ego, nate, tuum maculavi crimine nomen; 
« Pulſus ob invidiam folio ſceptriſque paternis, 
* Debueram patriz pcenas ; odiiſque meorum 


* Omnes per mortes animam fontem ipſe dediſſem.“ 
h En. 10. $51. &c. 


he repeats with his dying breath; 


„ Scio acerba meorum 


A confeſſion likewiſe which, in a manner, 


ce Circumſtare odia." Ib. v. 904. 
F B 2 muſt 


* moſt not only, have admired his 
| genius, but have applauded his 
„ | 

The prince, therefore, who at 
once profeſſes himſelf a friend to 


of their own wretchedneſs ; is a 
. monſter, which human nature, 


di 
to the eye of the world. It is the 
bleſſed 8 of the liberal arts, 
_ to molly 


ners, and to calm the natural fe- 


will ſhrink and wither away, 
when overſhadowed: by the luxuri- 
ant and fertile branches of found 
literature. vs 
_ "The court of | 
true ſeat of paliteneſs and huma- 
nity; and was adorned” with the 
brighteſt conſtellation of genuine 


inſtant in any age or countsy, from 
the n of time. In this 
ſacred aſylum, every ſcience that 
could harmonize the mind, or im- 
prove the heart, was fure of bein 

- embraced with the moſt cordial 
affection. Inſpired, himſelf, by 
” a mature education, with the 


genuous and uſeful knowledge *, 


Aug. 89. 
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| learning, and an enemy to li- 

berty; who ſtrives to enlighten 
the underſtanding of his ſubjects, 
only to make them more ſenſible 


n | with attentive pleaſure to the re 
ant as ſhe is with contra- 
ns, has very rarely exhibited. 


rudeneſs of the man- 


rocity of the paſſions, The ränk 


Auguſtus was the 


wits, that ever ſhone at the ſame 
friend and counſellor, whoſe houſe- 
merit never wanted a 


warmeſt zeal-for every kind of in-- 
and where the moſt accompliſned 


* Eloquentiam ftudiaque liberalia ab tate prima cupide et laborioſifſime 

« exercuit. Suet. in Aug. 84. Multa varii generis proſa oratione com ſuit, 
* ex quibus nonnulla in chtu familiarium, velut in auditorio, recitavit.“ Ib. 35. 
+ * Ingenia omnibus modis fovit. Recitantes et benigne et patienter audi- 
e vit: nec tantum carmina-et hiſtorias, ſed et orationes et dialogos.” Suet. | 


1 © Art neque dedecorant tua de ſe judicia, atque 
% Munera, que multi dantis cum laude tulerunt, 
*© Dilecti tibi Virgilius Variuſque poet.” 


he neither wanted judgment +, 
diſcern real abilities in Others, nc 
generoſity to reward. them. I. 
preſide in the aſſemblies of th 
E orators, hiſtorians and phi 
ſophers, to ſubmit his own pro 
ductions to their candid and friend 
ly criticiſms, were a the mof 
ourite amuſements of his lei 


ſure hours; and while he liſtenet 


SEEE EEREERE 


hearſals of their elegant compoſ 
tions, his ſmiles gave life to ge 
nius, and wings to emulation 
Honours ſo judiciouſly conferred 
redounded with double luſtrę upot 
his own character 1. A mind oc 
891 in ſuch rational and bene 
volent purſuits, could find n 
room, for the lawleſs ſuggeſtion 
of ambition or power ; bo a 
perfect eaſe in itſelf, was able u 
ſtrike even his enemies with aye 
and reverence; and, without one 
painful effort, to ſecure to a wide 
and extenſive empire the ſubſtan 
tial comforts of - univerſal peace 
and domeſtic happineſs, 

Neither was it leſs to his glor 
to have had a Mæcenas for hi 


r ET 


hold was the conſummate mode 
of reſined elegance; where mod 
tron 
where friendſhip dwelt withou 
jealouſy, erudition without con 
tention, wit without petulence, 


— 


Hor. Ep. 2. 1. 245+ ſcholar 


: _ ”_ 
Ip) 
\ P ! * 


%. 


the age were rivals in weighed his vices ; and to enroll 
—— — anc This — in the 8 of thoſe 
n the policy af real tyrants, princes, who have been a bleffin 
ole ſovereignty has o no to their country, and an ornament 
per baſs than —— [tn Men en 
| of their people; ws avid eee : 
Ee mel it 14-20) difroante- ray money 
zac el oli leanting, and inge- *CLaraZcr of JuSTINIAN ; from the 
won wveſagations of tue commn ne furbor, 
r bat ey her 
+ be weak and rotten - AVING thus brought down 
vundations of deſpotiſ m.. the hiſtory of the Roman 
Upon the whole therefore, Law to its final re formation, jt 
ther making all reaſonable allow- may be worth while to take athort 
thces for the infirmities of human view of the character of this great 
mire ig general; for thoſe temp- prince, ro whom the world will 
ations. which the great and lie under 'a perpetual” obligation 
reyerfal-are-more particularly ex- for theſe ineſtimable tres ſures. 
po and for the very defective This character, which he had 


2 _ 4 1 


adeps of moral rectitude, under the himſelf carefully erected upon the 


perfect ſyſtem of religion at that moſt ſolid baſis of wiſdom, juſtice, 
inet univerſally! prevailing ;- we and munificence, received its due 
may venture to pronounce, that ſhare of applaufe from ſuch impar- 


be virtnes of Auguſtus far out- tial judges as deſt knew ho to 


. TY?! b 8 | 4 # * 
lee dan 1 13 : i #45614 


144 $idt “ Domus hic nee purior ulla eſt t. 
Nec magis bis aliena malis; vil ui officĩt unqunſn,m, © 
1 itior bic, aut eſt quia doctiur; eſt docus 3 . 
| „ 4 FT ** * 2487 „154 9. RN. 
The flme p in another paſſage, gives this affectionate accounp of ſeveral 
w bis moſt intimate friends r 2 
„ Pts} et Varius Sinueſſæ, Virgilioſque _ | 
- 1 6:Qcctierunt 3 anime, quales neque candidiores 
Terra tulit, neque queis me fit devinctior alter. 
14-0, qui complexus, et gaudia. quanta fuerunt! 
Nil ego contulerim jucundo ſanus amico.“ 
a reer ene 
Aud in another he ſeems to have deſcribed, in one view, almoſt the whole 
ſociety of learned men, with whom he ſpent the beſt part of his life; 
Plotiaos et Varius, Mzcenas, Virgiliuſque, 
Valgius et probet hæc Octavius optimus, atque 
« Fuſcus, et utinam Viſcorum laudet uterque. 
% Ambitione relegata te dicere poſſum, 9 
% Pollio; te, Meſſala, tuo cum fratre; ſimulque 
Vos Bibuli, et Servi; ſimul his te, candide Furni; 
* Complares alios, doctos ego quos et amicos 
« Prudens pretereo : quibus hc, ſint qualiacunque, 
 * Afridete velim : doliturus, ſi placeant [pe 
« 'Deterids noftra.” - | 
Ib. Sat. 1. 10. 81. &c. 
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(appreciate its merits, though it without any apparent adulten 


1 3 ſuffered the rude attacks of - bitterneſs had related what h 


abuſe and obloquy; a common either then knew, or beliched +, 
: rr which: the moſt * Rn „ N Ns 
an triotic ſoyereipns; in all ::Itisafferted in | 
— —agit 5 ever 3 © 
Pa , and fac- terwards deceived in certain pat 
PBs, Bat, towards the beginning ticulars, which he had repreſents 
the ſeventeenth century, a very too much in favour of that em 
black cloud was ſuddenly ſpread peror, he intended to correct thei 
oyer itz..in conſequence of a ma- miſtakes; and- it is probable that 
_ auſcript,/ which the malicious in- he did actually publiſtt ſomething 
dAuſtry, ef 2 Popiſh bigot had to that effect. But it is very ob. 
z brought out of ſome obſcure corner ſervable;; that the author, he 
of. the: Mazican, and introduced to gives à catalogue of the work 
[ths world with all the parade and of Procopius, calls it by a name 


| lf | ..confidence!gf authentic hiſtory. implying only 'a retra#ation + of 


—_ h thi extradrdinary com- -fome former errors, and 0 
I Tl meithon hogianing mor much more confined fignification 


ending, name nor date, to deter- chan the title given to the book 
„Wige by. whopy or whey! it wat in Aueffen; "which: "contains": 
„written, it was, boldly. fathered great variety of detached ſtories, 

| eee whoſe Na little or no relation to 
is * 


inguilhed learning and | abili- what Pracopius had ſaid in bis 
ties had recommended him to the former hiſtory, and conſequent! 
favour of the emperors Anaſtaſius could not be the thing he then 
and Juſtin, by. the jatrer-of whom profeſſed to'publiſh. 
he was appointed aſſeſſor, or Phis circumſtance entirely de. 
counſellor, to the famous Beliſa- ſtroys the proof of the identity of 
ue y che advantage of this the author, upon which the edyce 
- ' ſituation, wherein he continued fo much relies, and which he en. 
for a long term of years, he was deavours to eſtabliſh upon the cre- 
enabled to write à very exact and dit of Suidas; who mentions, that 
elegant hiſtory of thoſe times, a book, under the pame of Ane. 
which he publiſhed, much to the dores, was written by Procopius, 
ſatiafacht n of Juſtinian; and, full of ſevere reflections upon, Jul- 


* w4+ 4 
; « 
: _ - 


The title of this work is, „ Avixdore, ſeArcina Hiſtoria,” Tt was oh 
publiſhed at Lyons, in 1623, by one Nirholaus Alemannns, with a very inge: 
nious and artful Preface, and-a/variety of learned and entertaining annotatons, 
all well calculated to impoſe upon a negligent or prejudited reader; and, 2s 
ſech, it gained conſiderable credit with many, eſpecially the zealous friends of 
the Holy See. It is ſikewiſe reprinted, in à very pompous and magnificent 
manner, among the other Byzantine Hiſlori aus, at Paris, in 1663. 

+ To 4. Trreproy, ANTYPPHELE en, "wr Tpor legirierey ονUỹ dr an 
Tor, nat "ws" ay Tic vais Tu) 4% ui Kane; tprpuerey, Niceph, Call 
| Ib. 17. e, 10, edit. Par, 16 30. off F 
„ tinian 
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ian and his empreſs Theodora, 
g well as upon Beliſarius and his 
7, From hence, and likewiſe 
candivers ex tracts made bySuidas, 
ich correſpond with the preſent 
with; be concludes it muſt neceſ- 
fly be the ſame that was written 
by Focopius. e rior 

dot the age in which this lexi- 
werapher lived is wholly, un- 
krownig/and it is certain, that his 
aging text has been ſo much in- 
tr 


and corrupted. in later 
times, hat men of the beſt learn- 
ig entertain great doubts of its 
authority f. The utmoſt, there- 
bre, that can be collected from 
theſe premĩſes, is, that a book of 
this Kind Was publiſned; but it 
anngt go ſo ſar as to aſcertain the 
eil author. The moſt general 
conjure is, that he muſt have 
bern ſume obſcure and contemp- 
ble ſexibbler, who, diſguſted with 
luſtinian on account of certain 
Mligioug diſputes, which then 
need with the moſt unſeemly 
nolence, could think. of no better 
node of revenge, than to fall foul 
upon his character. 


g +5 Rt p 


| g 25 J 4 9 
ame- e ven tee 


been very pro- 


7 
perly obſerved by a judicious 


writer of the laſt century, who- 
ever was the real author, 1t does 
„ almoſt as much prejudice to the 
reputation of Procopfus, as it 
«« hurts the memory of the empe- 
ror . The verboſe and affected 
Ayle, with the deſultory and in- 
coherent arrangement of facts, are 
the reverſe of every thing that can 
be included within the deſcription 
of judgment or ſcholarſhip. The 
charges brought 8 
of vice, oppreſſion, and cruelty, 
are ſo numerous and exaggerated, 
that, if true, ſo far from enjoyin 
his crown and life, as he actually 
did, for near forty years, a people, 
who had but the loweſt degree of 
feelipg for their own comfort, 
would not have ſuffered: ſuch a 
tyrant. to have lived an hour. 
And, what amounts to the moſt 
unqueſtionable. ſelf-refutation. of 
all others, the tales with which it 
aboands are ſo monſtrous, incre- 
dible, and unnatural, that they 
would be a diſgrace to the moſt fa- 
bulous legends, in the darkeſt peri- 


. ods of Popiſh ignorance and ſuper- 


ſtition 5. Neither are they flronges 


Ing Tv gene, Uh xon- 


arte Be apts. x44 Ges Fog nile warlnc vt oupoar]ic Tau Th mu 
Mahn, aan d gr ovyyproucar, ve , inTwoy Cie, Th N 
Abra Ta, "Twy A ff &; vira1 apporipe Ta H, N v RiCkiey 
Noor” To xahrpuerer ANEKAOTA, {oy #c nai xauvtdre; lepiriavs TH fant ing 
ngen va Tre aur yoraiker, Off. A puny Keds AvTY Brhiapis, wal 
me nf, avT#s  Suidas in voce, INpoxeTioe, edit. Lud, \K ufteri, Cantab, 1705. 
+ V. Præf. Lud. Kuſt. 2d. edit. ut ſup. | y 

t Howell's Hiſt. Mundi, pt. 3. c. 2. ed. 3. 4 G7. 

Among theſe Rories, ſome of the moſt curious are, That Juſtinian was be- 
gotten upon his mother by a demon :— That his head was formed of an aerial - 
lubtance, which often ſeemed to e aporate, ſo that he was feen to walk about 
without any upon his ſhoulders :—That a holy Monk, once coming to preſent 
a petition to him, on approaching the throne, inſtead of an emperor, ſaw it 
filed with a frightfu] ſpectre.— That the empreſs Theodora had ſrequently 
ennal communications with jinfernal ſpirits z with others of equal authority, 
vhich the reader, if he thinks it worth his while, may find at length in the 
nork itſelf, c. 12. | 
n B 4 


proofs 


| 


| have ſo 


an object worthy of attention. 


8 rals that Rome, or, 
other nation, could ever boaſt of; 
by all of whom he was reſpected, 


pint,” di 


— 


Procopius was à man of the 
world, - univerſally eſteemed for his 
knowledge and probity; who had 
enjoyed the ſathe high and bo- 
nourable Ration, under no lefs 

than three ſuccefſive'emperors, for 

« long courſe of years; and under 


one of the beſt and greateſt gene- 


eriſhed,- and rewarded. The 

ity, and correctneſs, 

With which the hiftory of his own 

times is written, plainly ſhew, 
that he ſcorned either to flatter or 
fear. He publiſhed it at the 
earneſt enebduragement of an able 
and diſcernin ce, who could 
receive bone 

cenſure with the fame complacence 


and = pee n 

I, amidſt the eomplicated va- 
riety of facts, which the vaſt ex- 
tent of his ſubject ired him to 
relate, he had been guilty of any 


material errors, it did him honour 


co confeſs and retract them upon 


conviction, But what he had af- 
as a man of honour, he 
would recant as a man of honour. 


He would have been aſhamed to 
oppoſe unmerited praiſe with baſe 


calumny, or to rectify miſtakes 
by im robable falſehoods 
credible fables, Could 


or in- 


in fo vile and prepoſterous a work 


as that now imputed to him, he 


muſt, in the firſt inſtance, have 


IP IE Y % * af 
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Profs of the wickedneſs, than of 
tte folly or inſanity, both of the 
author himſelf, and of thoſe who 
5 ſtly endeavoured to 
impoſe him upon the public, as 


deſerves; and the whole dife 


perhaps, any 
of blaſting the 


was artful and well. timed; - Theſe 
praiſe and honeft paſt 


the impious claim to a divine com- 


tent kingdoms had ſhaken off their 
engaged with the temporal princes 


were more enlightened than for. 
merly with the beams of: ſound 
learning; who knew how to op- 


he have 
.conceſcended- to proſtitute his pen 


been a moſt abject ſycophant; in 


the other, a moſt flanderous afſaſin, could ſay — this was Juſiniun— 


Burg i mee will jutify x 


fitions, this wor 
— Kio, ſtands * 
quitted; in the eyes of all rſon 
The real author, whoever be be 
from his mere inſignificance au- 
obſcurity, eſcapes that infamy and 
deteſtation which his memory wel 


falls upon the editor and his abet 
tors; Who, with abilities and ery. 
dition equal to a more honourable 
employment, reſcued this deſpi. 
cable libel out of its conpenial 
darkneſs, for the avowed purpoſe 
— this ac. 
compliſhed and diſcerning prince, 
who ſo wiſely checked the infant 
pride, and humbled the riſing ar- 
rogance, of the fiftitious ſucceſſors 
of St. Peter. 
Politically ſpeaking, the deſign 


. „ 


aſpiring pontiffs, Who, for ſeveral 
1 ages, had held the whole 
Chriſtian world in the moſt humi- 
Hating Rate of thraldom, under 


miſſion, had the mortification to 
perceive that many rich and po- 


fetters, They found' themſelves 
of Europe, whoſe underſtandings 


ſe authority with authority; 
20 could trace this uſurped 


power up to its original ſources, iS, 
and fay, that from the begin- Hl 
«« ning it was not ſo; who thoſe ah 
were, whoſe ſuperſtitious timidity We. ; 

ave new life to their ſpiritual in- CE 

lence ; and who had the courage n. 
to reſtrain and puniſh it. They ton, 


\ 


Un he who, in virtue of his 
ſupremacy: ſummoned the 
ecumenical council at Con- 
© ople; and ſent Virgilius, 
| lent Biſhop of Rome, 
Lexie; from whence he ſuf- 
bim not to return, till his 
llbility condeſcended to ſet 
und to the deciſions of that 
dy, to which he at firſt had 


700 & his aſſe ut. | * v4 
rus e effort was to be left untried 
2bl denken the force of ſo dange- 


ws ptecedent. When, there- 
ſome fortunate accident, -as 
i wolt y was, brought to 
vt this muſty fragment, imper- 
+23 it was, it ſupplied the 
rer of ſlander with plenty of 
ſhafts againſt» the common 
ny; and, furniſhing no evi- 
ger whereby to authenticate 1t- 
it was eaſily in the power of 


rr 

ſe i ingenious and artful commen- 
- ve to WER rg ont ver 
) pms, to place it in 
+ hands where it would do the 
er Wi execution 
-es did it fall to the lot of 
o copius. But whoever will take 
> Ws trouble o peruſe the dedica- 
ir and preface of the editor, and 
ider the bitterneſs and acri- 
Nu with which they are penned, 


il iaſtantly perceive, that the 
poſed inſults upon the dignity 
il the Holy See were the grand 
gs of their reſentment; — 
ele were the tones the moſt in 


da themſelves, as prefixed 


GT ERS; - 


lumny was firſt broached by 


moſt to require confutation. 


near thoſe times has 


* Mob. Hit. Peel, pt. 2. c. 3. 4 1. 4% 
For further ſatisfaction on this ſubjeR, the reader is referred. to the Pre- 
to the edition of the ANEXAOTA before men- 


uniſon with the maſter-ſtrings of 
their paſſions; and that alice 
and revenge could have been the 
only motives for impoſing ſuch 
traſh upon the public, which de- 


ſerved no better fate than what it- 


had already in part ſuffered, to be 
food.for worms. Upon the whole, 
it is hoped that what, has been 
here advanced, to reſcue a reſpec- 
— author ng ry, 7 of 
being the parent of ſu urious 
offspring, will —— — ſtand 
upon much more ſubſtantial foun- 
dations than mere uncertain con- 
jecture +. r 
It may poſibly be ed, that 
ſome notice ſhould be. likewiſe 
taken of Juſtinian's,, ingratitude 
and cruel treatment of great * 
Beliſarius, whereby he is ed 
to have deprived. him of his eye- 
fight, and to have expoſed him, in 
his old age, to every extreme of 
erty and contempt. This ca- 
2 later 
author, named Crinitus, of little 
note or reputation; hut, being of 
a nature well calculated to affect 
the paſſions, has received by far 
the greateſt degree of its credit 
from the pathetic pencils of a Van- 
dyke and a Salvator Roſa: This, 
however, is. too groſs à fable al- 
Not 
one of the hiſtorians who lived 
given the 
leaſt hint to juſtify ſuch a ſuppoſi- 
tion: on the. contrary, though. 


ned; or to the refutation of it by Hein, Hiſt. Jur. Civ. 4 384. in which be 
ks pointed out the principa] foreign writers who have taken vp the queſtion in 
rof Juſtinian : and more particularly to the learned Dr. Howell, Hiſt. 
Am. pt. 3. e. 2. ſect. 3. F 61. ad fin. who lived not long aſter the publica- 
wn, and ſeems to have engaged in the controverij with equal learning and 


Beli - 
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* Belifarivs, either through the ma- 
ce af his enemies, or his own 
_ Imprudence, fell into a temporary 
dilgrace,” it is certain, from very 
good aukhority “, that juſtinian 
Toon became fenſible of bis inju- 
_ Ties ; that he reſtored this pre- 
ſerver of his country to his fortune 
And ſtation; and that he died, far 
. advanted in yearb, in the arms of 

Plenty, py xe, add hon r: 
Ie chte the whole in as few, 
Words as pomples we ſhall now 
755K 4 ſhort ke th of the "moſt 
Aäking parts of this prince's con- 
duct, Which are univerſally ad- 
mitte tö che true both by friends 
ndnd enemies, from which every 
reader of. diſcernment will eaſily 
"fray Mlb enen ee 
defects of Mis character in no wiſe 

| "depreciate the merit of his laws. 
On his Art appe 
deſigned ſucteſſor to the ' throne, 
_ "he gave the public a rather unfa- 


decbrum 127 evaiiihg upon bis 
Ixterate and ſuperannuated uncle 

to repeal ſome laws of Conſtantine 
and Valentinlan, which,” to pre- 
ſerre the dignity and purity of the 
ſenatorian families, had forbidden 
all perſons of that rank to marry 
any other women 


aro gk | 
In ſueh baſe and infamons ſtations 
of Hife . This gave à licence to 
many mean and unequal matches; 
though the principal view of juſ- 
tinian was, to enable himſelf to 
eſpouſe a woman of the ſame low 
and diſreputable occupation; which But, taking him with all the 


was ſtill more extraordinary, as he 


Vas then at a time of life when,” 
generally ſpeaking, men are paſt, 


arance as the 


the age of being martyrs to lo 
and too young to dote. * 
hes been univerſally allowed th 
this lady, whoſe name was The. 
dora, was poſſeſſed of ſuch a b. 
witching delicacy of features, an 


mated with fuch an exquiſite y 


and ſprightly converſation, tha 


however reprehenſible his. choit 
may appear to thoſe whoſe-judy 


ment is regulated by the co 


hlegm of diſcretion, it muſt. 


eft to ſuch as have quicker f 
ings of that tender and delia 


2 ion, to decide in what deg . 


t will admit of an excuſe. 
conſequence of this. union, he 
ever, was certainly to be lamen 
as his daily increaſing attachme 
to a woman of an ambitious: 
aſpiring” temper, ſometimes b 


trayed him into acts of impr 
dence and injuſtice, which h 


-own better underſtanding cou 
not fail to condemn. He: | 
'bkewiſe: been accuſed of vanit 
and fondneſs of adulation and j 


pularity ; which is more or le 


blameable, in conſideration oft 
principle from whence it fle 

Irregular emotions of this ki 
may often proceed from an exub 
rant goodneſs of heart, and.irc 
too anxious a deſre of reap 
that reward from the applauſe 
others, which a perſon of me 
moderate paſſions will derive, 

much greater perfection, from 

inward conſciouſneſs of his 0 


virtuous intention. 


defects, and with whatever e 


the chaſte tongue of hiſtoric tru 


can with juſtice lay to his charg 


„Cedrenus, inter Hiſt. Byzant. p. 3705 Ec. an author of acknowledg 


veracit 7x. 


1 C. 5. 5. 7. et ib. tit. 25. I which were repealed accordingly by C. 54 
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Vol be confeſſed, that, for 
u courſe of a long reign, he go- 
el a vaſt and heterogeneous 
nue of py with mildneſs 
equity; that he protected 
bn with his arms; adorned 
e wile provinces with magnificent 
ices, chiefly» dedicated to the 
rr of the true religion: that 
jecorered very wide and ex- 
hie regions, Which had been 
wy alienated, eſpecially the an- 
nt capital of the empire; and 
che laws, Which he collected 
methodised with fo much 
ind wiſdom, not only contri- 


Ininifiration of juſtice within the 
Wits of the Roman dominions, 
ur will be a laſting bleſſing to 
whole civilized part of man- 
to the lateſt poſterit 7). 


_ 
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WaraPers, Manners, Cuſtoms, fc. 
Pi the Prople of Naples; from 
Fevel in the Two Sicilies, by 
ar Swinburne, Z/2; _ 


N Chriſtmas time, all quar- 
ters of Naples reſound with 
Menu or Siciliane, a kind of 
Ale rural mafic, executed by 
Murneſe or Calabrian ſhepherds, 
a ſpecies of bag- pipes, call - 
Abruzzo, Zampogna, and 
anamelli in Calabria. 
mes vary according to the pro- 
me; in the ſouth, they have 


marts of thee ſhepherds. 


i Importation. 


lied to a more equal and regular 


The 
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ſhepherds know on! y two, to which 
they add what variations the bold - 
neſs of their own genius inſpires. 
The boys learn of their fathers ta 
play upon this inſtrument as the 
means of ſubſiſtence *.” At other 
ſeaſons, It is rare to hear any 
agreeable ſounds in the ſtreets of 
Naples, though it is the nurſery 
of muſical profeſlors : à ſchool, 
where the greateſt maſters have 
imbibed their principles, and ac- 
quired that knowledge of. com po- 
ſition, whi ch has enchanted; the 
ears of all Europe. There is no 


unlefs we give thit name. to 2 
monotonous drawling ſeguidilla, 
that ſerves the nurſes + as a lulla- 


by to put their children to ret, 


and ſeems borrowed*from the Spa- 
niards, Who, I believe, learnt it 
of the Moors, I never rehded in 
any Italian town where there was 
a leſs muſical turn in the popu- 
lace: few ſongs, guittars, Hale, 


or or ans, enliven the evenings, 
as in the northern ſtates of Ita 7 
unleſs they be ſent for to entertain 


the parties that in ſummer ſup on 
the ſhore of Poſilipo t. 
They do not even dance to 


muſic, but perform the Tarantel- 


la to the beating of a kind of tam- 
bourine, which was in uſe among 
their anceſtors, as appears; by the 
pictures of Herculaneum. The 
Farantella is a low dance, con- 


de waits ſtill kept in the pay of ſome corporations in England, are coun- 


f To'ſechnd its narcotic influence, they ad minſter to them copious doſes of 
mee treaele, of which ſuch quantities are uſed, as render it a material article 
The Neapolitans have tears at command, and are very eaſily 
ed to ſhed them. Neither blows nor careſſes can ſtop their children when 
a they begin to cry: they muſt roar till they are tired. | 

L haye been told, that before the famine and calamities of 1764, the popu- 
of Naples was more chearful and muſically inclined than at preſent. 


filing 


three different airs; the notthern 


ſuch thing as a national. muſic, 
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| fiting.of turns on the heel, much wife, and uſed. to check * 
"Footing and ſnapping of the fin- temperate burſis of 
gers“. It ſeems the delight of timely. correction; but that 
"their ſoul, and a conſtant holiday preſent, helpmate waz too. mi 
"diverſion of the young women, to apply the r chaſtifon, 

* 9 | IF * Pro ſtiſe * 

"who are, in general, far from whicli. every wife requires me 
Handſome, althougkx have or leſs. Men ſeldom interfere 

fine eyes and firing features. feminine. brawls ;. and if they d 

Their hands and feet are 1 generally content themſelves w; 

their ſhapes geglected, their necks abuſing, threatening, or ſhaki 
fHabby, and their ſkins diſcolour- 4 cudgel or pitchfork at their 

 . Jed by living ſo moch in the ſun tagoniſt, till the crowd comes 

winden bonnets. Amongſt them, to part them. Sometimes a m 
we may find almoſt every mode of is Abbed. but this is a rare ey 

Hair dreing ſeen on the Greek among the fiſhermen, the clas 

-  - and Roman coins tg. inhabitants I have had moſt.c 
The wem Ar Always kghring . Rantly under my eye. Mann 

_ and ſeolding, bat never refit their vary with the diſtricts; in ſo 

"huſband 'agthority, when, he _ they, engage with bludgeons, a 
comes to ſeparate the combatants, thoſe are the true lazaroni 

"and carry home his diſtevelled Maſſaniello; in others the atu 

_ "FTpoule, who ſeems to ſtand as much is made with, knives and oth 

mn awe 'of her. conſort, as the deadly weapons; but the Nea 
Ruffian. wives do of theirs, . and -litens are by no means fo bl 
Tuffers herfelf to be beaten. by. him and revengeful a people. az. 
Wich as little murmuring. I was are repreſented by many tray 
"Hewn a woman here, who, dur- lers. It requires more than 
ing the life of het fr huſband, flight provocation to lead them 

bop tp, we hr modeſty and even- extremities. During the pro 

© neſs" of temper to the whole pa- Jious hurry and confuſion of 


kim; but upon contracting a ſe- 


"cond marriage, ſurprized and 


ſcandalized the neighbourhood 


wid her perpetual riots and ob- 
ſtreperauſneſs. On bein 
manded for her behaviour hy the 


g repri- 
increaſed to 


races in Carnival, not the | 
. tumult or quarrel was heard e 
and even in the cruel famine 


1764, the only act of violet 
committed by a hungry popula 
uble its number 


curate, ſhe very frankly acknow- the concourſe of peaſants fromt 
edged that her former huſband provinces, -where. all crops | 
underſtood the management of a Failed, was to break open 


* Perſons of all ranks here dance very low, but mark the time as perfec 
with their ſteps, as other nations do by pringing from the ground. 
- + The coiffure of the younger Fauſtina, with the coil of plaited hair upon 
' Frown of the head, occurs frequently in the old town: that with the coil lo 

don, which, may more properly be ftiled Lucilla's head-dreſs, is com 

among the younger part of the ſex in the ſuburbs of Chiaia, and Ploti 

among the women more advanced in years. I do not recollect to have | 

any with the roll of treſſes fo high up as it appears on the head ef Faul 

the elder. 5 7 3 2 il 
| 2 | | p 
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ws mobs at London and -Edin- 
N b! Prunkenneſs is not a 
unn vice at Naples, 


litan rabble allow each other 
latitude of abuſe and 
ing before they are wound 


omimnon to ſee any thing in 
Pole like gallantry amon 
e; no ſoldiers are 1 _ 
we their doxies, or girls g in 

* in queſt of Rs a 

which are, in other countries, 
burces'of riot and bloodſhed. At 
les there is nothing but a 
dale nominal police; yet burgla- 


ons inconſiderable: it bears no 

portion to that of the murders 
ird in the diſtant provin- 
ts, where, I am credibly in- 
med, no leſs than four thou- 
kd perſons are killed annually. 
ol of theſe crimes are perpe- 
tated with guns in the mountain- 
countries, where a great fe- 


& manners prevail, and where 


aud leſs expoſed to the pur- 
its of the law, which is indeed 
from formidable in any part of 
de realm. It would require a 
patent, inflexible, and long ex- 
ton of impartial criminal juſtice, 
dreduce to order the fierce un- 
table aſlafin of the mountain- 
regions of Calabria, who be- 
by driven by the oppreflion of 
le barons and officers gf the re- 
Ive to penury and deſpair, ſets 

value upon his liſe, and 


wares danger to the laſt drop of his 


and 


erefore quarrels, Its uſaal con- 
Eeoences, are rare; beſides, the 


des fighting pitch, It is alſo 

him againſt the temptation 
þ.. 1 
'F 


ware unknown, riots ſtill more 


b, and the number of aſſaſſina- 


eity of character, and wildneſs 


te inhabitants are more wander- 


pd Cc HR RAC . 3 
ag fingle baker's op. Can blobd. The execution, however 
Lasch be faid for the temper of 


cruel, of a few banditti, would 
ſtrike but little terror into their 
aſſociates, and produce no effect 
but that of ridding ſociety of one 
or two bad members; nor will any 
meaſures of police ever prove effec- 
tual, unlefs government adopt and 
purſue, with ſteadineſs, a ſyſtem 
that may leſſen the grievances of 
the poor, reſtrain the deſpotiſm of 
the petty tyrants, and, by pro- 
viding the peaſant with more 
means of ſupporting himſelf and 
family by honeſt labour, 3 
tak - 
up a lawleſs line of life. 
caſe, is different in the ſoft 
and fertile plains of the happy 
Campagna; there the well-ttmed 
mpt execution of a criminal, 
without allowing him any unne- 
ceſſary reſpite to prepare for 
death, and without ſu F prieſts 
to aſſemble round him, to excite 
the devotion, compaſſion, and al- 
moſt admiration of the crowd, 
would operate with great ene 
on the dadardly mind; of the & 
cile race that inhabits this charm- 
ing climate; the terror of active 
juice would prove a powerful 
check to murder, and violent out- 
rages. 3 
At preſent, the forms of crimi- 
nal juriſprudence are here fo ill 
ordained, ſo multiplied and fo 
complex, that if the king were to 
init upon a villain, who was 
taken, in the fact, being tried, 
and if found guilty, hanged be- 
fre the end of three days, the 
diſpatch would almoſt kill the 
judges with fatigue; for the trial 
and procedures would employ them 


eighteen hours out of each twenty- 


four: Firſt, the accuſation muſt 
be laid according to rule, and 
| witneſſes 


* 
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witneſſes examined ;_ next the 
council for the priſoner pleads a 
couple of hours; then the adva- 
cate ſor the f/co replies during one 
hour, and after him the advocate 


of the poor makes a rejoinder, 


which he has a right to ſpin out 


ſor two hours: this done, every 


one of the four judges harangues; 


then all the notifications are made, 


_ examinations. canvaſſed, proofs 
dieebated, and a thouſand trifling 


ſormalities obſerved, which occa- 
fron. ſuch ſhameful, inſurmount- 
able delays, as eternize a criminal 
proceſs. It happened lately, that 


"2 2 the final determination of 


e trial, and condemnation of a 
male factor, a meſſa 
the jailor to bring 
court in order to receive ſentence; 


when, behold ! the turnkey ap- 
peared, and made affidayit that 


the priſoner had died of a long fit 
of ſickneſs the Chriſtmas twelve- 
month before. As the ſalary of 
a judge in Naples is only fiſty du- 


* 


. cats a month (97/7 64), he can- 


not afford to be honeſt or expedi- 
tious: but the caſe is ſtill worſe 
in the provinces, where the judges 


have but twenty-five ducats, and 
with that muſt keep a coach and 
per houſehold eſtabliſhment. 


he ſcrivani, or commiſſaries, 
who have the department of war- 
rants, arreſts, and police, are al- 


lowed no pay, though they muſt 


keep thirty bailiffs a- piece under 
them; ſo that they are naturally 
very active in taking up an offen- 
der, where there is a probability 


of exterting any money out of 


him: when once in durance, the 

priſoner ceaſes to be an object of 

conſideration to them, and there- 

fore my take no pains to forward 

' his trial, or bring him to juſtice: 
2 
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was ſent to 
e culprit into 


year, but by pailfuls, an abſolute 


7 


there are at this day 4 
thouſand eriminals . — hy 4 
different priſons of the Kingdom 
whoſe maintenance coſts the flat 
above two * — thouſand du 
cats a year (thirty-ſeven thouſar, 
five hundred pounds), 
The fiſhermen of Santa Luci 
are the handſomeſt men in Naples 
they have the true old Greciz 
features, aid ſuch well-proper 
tioned” limbs, that they might 
ſerve for models in any academ 
of deſign: they are the moſt ſub 
ſtantial and beſt. lodged portion of 
the Neapolitan alace, It i 
true, as moſt writers aſſert, that 
the houſeroom of this metropoli 
is very inadequate to the popula. 
tion, which, according to authen 
tic accounts, amounted, at the 
cloſe of the year 1776, to thr 
hundred and fifty thouſand fixty- 
one fouls ; and that numbers of 
theſe are deſtitute of houſe and 
property. But it is not equally a 
fact, as they aſſert, that winter and 
ſummer theſe houſeleſs inhabitants 
paſs their lives in the open air, 
and ſleep in all weathers in the 
ſtreets. In ſummer it is very 
pleaſant ſo to do, but in winter not 
even a dog could bear the incle- 
mency of the weather, not ſo much 
on account of cold, as of wet. 
When the rainy ſeaſon ſets in, it 
commonly laſts ſeveral ſucceſſive 
weeks, falling, not in ſuch ſhow: 
ers as we are acquainted with in 
England, where we have rail 
more or leſs every month in the 


water-ſpout, that carries all be- lan 
fore it, and almoſt drowns the un- 45 
fortunate paſſenger who is caught 4 
out of doors by the ſtorm. The | 
quantity of rain at Naples 15 much 7 


more conſiderable than that = 
| alls 


h on the ſame ſpace of ground 
hoaght are compenſated by the 


mY Wuge of a day: and beſides, the 
| 4, Whack winds are frequently ſo boiſ- 
15s in winter, as to burſt open 


+ bolts of both doors and win- 
bas At that rainy time of the 
bir; ſew are ſo wretched. and 
lpleſy'as/to lie in the ſtreet, but 
of the vagrants reſort to the 
pes under Capodi Monte, where 
ter leep in crowds like ſheep in 
Lnofold.' As they are thus pro- 
475 with a dwelling, for which 
w tent is exacted, they alſo pro- 
are faod- without the trouble of 
woking or keeping houſe: the 
markets and principal ſtreets are 
Ined with ſellers of macaroni, 
fried and boiled fiſn, puddings, 
takes, and vegetables 4 all ſorts; 
where, - for a very ſmall ſum, 
which he may earn by a little la- 
jour, running of errands, or pick- 
bg 'of pockets, the lazaro finds a 
ai meal at all hours: the flag- 
n hanging out at every corner 
air, bites him to quench his thirſt 
uin wine; or if he prefers wa- 
er, as moſt of them do, there are 
Als in all the thoroughfares, 
mere lemonade and iced water 
we ſold. The paſſion for iced water 
o great and fo general at Na- 
ples, that none but mere beggars 
wil drink it in its natural ſtate; 
ad, Thelieve, a ſcarcity of bread 
would not be more feverely felt 
na failure of ſnow. It is 
ought in boats every morning 
tom the mountains behind Caſte- 
kmare, and is farmed out at a 
Feat rent: the Jeſuits, who poſ- 


he ed a large capital, as well as 
he WW rue ſpirit of enterprize, had 
based the excluſive privilege 
lying the city with it, 
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| Fopland, +- Whole months of 


Very little ſuffices to clothe the 
lazaro, except on holidays; and 
then he is indeed tawdrily decked 


out, with laced jacket and flame- 


coloured ſtockings; his buckles, 


are of enormous magnitude, and 


ſeem to be the prototype of thoſe . 


with which our preſent men of 
mode load their inſteps. The wo- 
men are alſo very ſplendid on thoſe 
days of ſhew; but their hair is 
then bound up in tiſſue caps and 
ſcarlet nets, a faſhion much leſs 
becoming than their every day 
ſimple method. Citizens and 
lawyers are plain enough in their, 
apparel, but the female part of 
their family vies with firſt 
court ladies in expenſive dreſs, 
and all the vanities of modiſh fop- 
'peries. Luxury has of late ad- 
vanced with gigantic ſtrides in 
Naples. Forty years ago, the 
Neapolitan ladies wore nets and 
ribbons on their heads, as the 
Spaniſh women do to this. day, 
and not twenty of them were poſ- 
ſefled of a cap: but hair plainly 
dreſt is a mode now confined to 
the loweſt order of inhabitants, 
and all diſtintion of dreſs between 
the wife of a nobleman and that 
of a citizen is entirely laid aſide. 
Expence and extravagance are 
here in the extreme. The great 
families are oppreſt with a load cr 
debt; the working part of the 
community always ſpend the price 
of their labour before they receive 
it; and the citizen is reduced to 
great parſimony, and almoſt pe- 
nury, in his houſe-keeping, in 
order to anſwer theſe demands of 
external ſhew : ſhort commons at 
home whet his appetite when in- 
vited out to dinner; and it is 
ſcarce credible what quantities of 
victuals he will devour. The no- 
- biaty 
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another 
fleeping after dinner in ſo regular 
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and live comfortably, but it is not 


weir euſtom to admit firangers to 
their table; the number of poor 


nts who dine with them, 
and cannot properly be introduced 
into com | 
families from inviting foreigners : 
reaſon may be, their 


4 manner as to undreſs and go to 
bed: no ladies or gentlemen finiſh 


their toilet till che afternoon, on 
which account they dine at twelve 
or one ofclock. The great officers 
of ſtate, aud miniſters, live in a 


different manner, and keep ſump- 
tuous tables, to which ſtrangers and 


others have frequent invitations. 
The eſtabliſhment of a Neapo- 


litan grandee's houſehold is upon 
a very frve-plan ; the num- 


ber of ſervants, carriages,” and 


horſes, would ſuffice for a ſove- 


reign prince; and the wardrobe 
of their wives is formed upon the 
fame magnificent ſcale; yet it is 


a fixed rule, that all ladies, what- 


ever be the cireumſtance of their 


huſbands, affluent or circumſcrib- 


ed, have an hundred ducats a pro 
month, and no more, allowed 


them for pin-money. At the 
birth of every child, the huſband 
makes his wife a 
hundred ounces, and ſome valua- 


ble trinkets, according to his for- 
tune. Marriage 
| 2 great in general; it does not 


ns are not 


a nobleman more to m a 


daughter than it does to make 
4 nun; for a thouſand pounds 


will not defray the expence of the 
ceremonies at her tion and 


1 ſhe muſt have a pen- 
Hon ſettled upon her, and re- 
> ſerves, beſides, a 
Inheritance, in 


over her 
ſhe ſhall ar- 
7 ö 


, prevents the great 


preſent of an 


ww 
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bility in general are well ſerved, 


rive at any dignity in the conyer 
and wiſh to enrich it with bail 
ings, plate, or veſtments. | 

- Servants” and artificers. of d 


city give from fifty to an hund 


ducats with their ughters ; pe; 
ſants and country workmen go a 
far as three hundred. Female 
at and near Naples are efteem 
helpleſs and indolent, and the 
fore have always twice or thrig 
as much fortune as their brothers 
who have greater reſources in thei 
ſtrength and activity. A gi 
would ſcarce get a huſband, j 
her lover did not expect to be 
imburſed by her portion the ſun 
he had paid away with his 0 
ſiſters. In the plains, it is cuſte 
mary for a peaſant, on the birt 
of a daughter, to plant a row« 
poplar trees, which are ei 
down and fold at the end of ſe 
venteen years, to make up a for 
tune for her. The proverbial be 
nediction of Figlij, maſchi, mal 
children, which a Neopolitat 
gives a woman when ſhe ſneezes 
is founded on the great facilit 
with which the common peop 
vide for their ſons: as E 
they can run about they are abl 
to earn their bread, while thei 
ſiſters remain idle at home, or beg 
till they are old enough to attrat 
the notice of the men. 
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Kara of Charles the X 11th of 


Sweden; Letters Milita 
and Political, tranſlated from it 
Italian of Count Algarotti. 


To Signer Don GrussyPe PEct: 


OU apply to me, as à per 
' fon who has lived mud 
among the northern courts, 


cle: 
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Dr: 


Re Roy 

. viſth 

| War — or 

ln Gocke. 
Terrier it m 


kt! do I * every $i 
ddr Bebi to. think 


de pen b ahlend? In fick, 


AY = Ne That he determined 
Ee 
ais march "towards" 

; oben ning, us it az 
"of fot far from Dreſden, 


95 
. a 1 
he conducted by y Augu üſtus \s the yaw 
Argwin, ' of the 


Swediſh” Arm 7 king had 


17 | 
quarters of an hör; aka i 4 


time he ſcarcely ever took his 
eyes off him, nor would give him 


an opportun ity, of f N Aae 1 


Lag e 


1 Sms 7 the $4 _ 

F 

ae 0 i 

ſel zed 5 PET 

king ſigns,” „ WHERE 
it was gn ops lla that he 
ſhouTd” be de T to Which ke” 
mad a ſignal in? tHe” ne gative.. 


The viſit turned our's > : afar 
of ceremdn y And Charles being 


one' of, wy 


pot, e there Aduffgd 
his horſe; and ſet bf full fpeed* 
to Joi his arity, which he found“ 
in the utnioft? anxiety about hind, 1 
Ax ſwon #8 it was known that the” 
entered Dreſden, nat” 
ſeeing” him return immediately, 


© they thought every quarter of an” 


' hour an age, and became fo im- 


1 5 — departed Lwith- patient as to think of no leſs than 
nion on horſeback; di- marching up to the town, and lay. 


$ coarſe to the ity 


ing ſiege to it, in order to reco- 


bot ks HH arits he leaves at ver their prince. 


dite u gentinel, and rides 
Kauer to“ che palace with 
biker,” whom he leaves in the 
manner I giving” him his 
ein charge, while he aſcends ' 


hrs and enters the apart- 


W of King Auguſtus, be- 
be had riſen from His bed. 
v "the "king obliged to 
9 without ceremony, and ' 


bimſelf in the preſence of 


= Who had juſt before dri- 
im from his throne. 


Wned with him about three 
ol, XXV. 


about 


When in quarters in Saxony, | 
his deſign was to march into the 
heart' of the empire, and with his 
victorious arms to give law to 
Europe, which was then divided 
the - Spaniſh fucceſſion. 
Many reaſons have been given 
for the ſtep he took afterwards, ' 
of leaving the empire, and turn- 
ing his arms againſt Ruffia. What 

principally _ him to this was, 
ccordig to the beſt-received au- 


Charles thors, a note of one hundred 


thouſand pounds ſterling given to 
C ” ſomebody 
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The duke kniſhed, the. W 
exaſperating.. im alt t 
Eo n m 425 al... 
ready a. violent. 3 1 6 


ted. out to him t. 
E 


the arbiter of. Europe. Tbere 
were two ways to march into, R 
fia; the one hy La 
; country, on the ſea · coa 
abounding with grain, which would 
ſubſiſt his army ; whence enteri 
_ fertile provinces of .Ru 
e might 
cow, with 
nience, along the 
ny 7 the ot 


s of navi- 


crania, to which he 
Was Adel by the Coſack Ma- 
l 2 maleontent, who pro- 
ed him every kind of affiftance ; | 
9 by this route he mig ht fall at 
once upon Moſcow which mould, 
decide the fate. of ; Ruſſia. 
_ theſe two, Charles himſelf, PR, 
that . which. was, more worthy of 


his courage than his prudence; as 


was fully proved by the hardſhips 
| his troops were obliged to go 
through, and the extreme miſery 
to Which 
duced. 


| os Danes, wherein he loft his 
life, was ft, 


by. himſe which was not the 


caſe with regard to his firſt enter- 


priſes, that were followed with ſo 
E ſucceſs: in theſe, though 
he was the Achilles, me other 


was the Chiron. It was always 


. 


. 2 


oming the arbiter of the dg exploits of the Gr 
; E uld in che end make him 22 W 


af-. idea of. the famous of 
ia, a SW. 1 Dung, where e 1 


to, the Swediſh, army paſſed 
-,, Tiver,, covered. by the ſmoke fr 
rect kis march to the | 
e and conye- kü“ firſt put in practice 


er was by Po- 


they Werg, at length re- 
Charles“ laſt campaign againſt terrible enemy he ever had up 


lanned indeed entirely 
advantage, a battle that might 


his cuſtom to charge. 
the head of his — —_— * 
erenhaupt. The _ famous « 
. ou, at, Copenhagen, Wi 
which Charles, while Jet a you 
opened his military. career, | 
;; Projefted by General Stuart; 
oſ the enemy A trenche; 
Naa, which brought to mind 


by one dvil 
. neral ;;Altendorff... conceived 


6 


ts. bei 
floated- down the ſtream; with y 
ſtraw on them, which. was fer $ 


enemy, Who Was to leeva 


eie 


His army was 8 
— 3 of Re brave 


enerals, Who þ 
1 — 1 harles the Eleven 
his father; who, mig ht be f in 
nĩte ſervice obe oi 
Philip's officers: were to Ale 
f. der. It was not 'y with the Cz 
| hisenemy, who derived inflrudj 
from his defeats alone, He re 
ed. more benefit, however, fri 
theſe , defeats, than Charles 
eyen, from his victories. The f 
ceſs of the engagement at Pulte 
be owed, — > gs ; 
which he had to 10 oY the m 


his hands; over whom this bat 
gave him a complete and deciſ 


called the modern Pharſalia. 
Charles having arrived, a 

ſuffering many difiiculties, in 

crania, found the great promi 


of Mazeppa, Who had enge 
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bit Me army, 


reduced to of Sweden; who; he * id 


ling. Zeing in the greateſt. would prepare matters to attack 


want of 
— Ae Mazeppa, 
. Mr march to the army 


jþ 15,000 men, and a confider-'! juſt in front of his ie” f. 


oſcort of ammunition and 
Mons he came to the reſo." 
i of laying fiege to Pultowa. | 
this —— 


bd ſtrong gärriſon 
lit. By 


| gays -ant ſecure” a good poſt 


his bead quarters, hence 
night direct the future opera- 
$of the war. Various were 
gpiniotts in the Ruſſian army, 
g the ſiege 

| | be ann 
hr inoloſinig t 


entrenchment; and redueing 


I hubger to a capire- | 
were for layin | 
of the Crzat's diſpoſition. 
them 


for a — 

— And leavin 
gen withour che riſk of a battle. 
— chat the town, which 
attack ed, would be 


do farrender; and that 


les would be enabled to re- 
| 15 umy, the Rafſfians at 
ined on not delay ing 
— do give him battle. 
e Czar gave — more readily 


W this meaſure; as he knew 


* Charles's: impetuous diſpoſi- 
would; induce him to- ſeize 
| Ne. occafion”of a general 


b with: rhe Ruſſian 1 | 
| ere might be to his own ' 
He marched then 
n the morning, ſo as to ar- 
n ume to encamp in che en- 
te of a wood; near the King 


Wan 


the Czar had col- . 
quantity"'of proviſions, 

to 
capture of it, 
u might reſtore plenty to 


of the ſteps that fal 
— ſome 

e Swedes by 
fu 


proviſons, him the next ng Thus 
che diſappointment jud thu 

and r 
om the defeat of Leven. the Czar 


the — * an us it 
y happetied, But in the nine 
gave orders for ſeven re- 
doubts to he raiſed in the wood 
This 
was for two different purpoſes ; ' 
one to check” the impetuoſity and 
break the order of t e Swedes i 1 
their firſt -onfer, Which by expe: * - 
rience he had ſufficient reaſon to 


drend; the other; that 'he might 


not ſhut up his troops in a conti-'" 
nued line of entrenchment, but 
afford them the means of failying 
out upon the enemy through the 
intervals between the redoubts; 
a method of fortifying an encam ä 
ment highly applau d by Mar- 
Saxe, and thenceforwand”” 
eſteemede the moſt perfect. The 
— went forth in the morning, 

of ardour, and fluſhed with 
the hopes of conqueſt ; but it was 
ſome time befure he took notice 
The 
conſequence was, that, though. 
the Ruſſian horſe were beaten, and 
three of the redoubts taken by 
ſtorm, the Swedes had in the end 
the work of the action; which 
was equal to a decifive victory on 
the part of the Ruſſians. 

The King of Sweden expelled: 
more in the field than in council,” 
was more > men of —_— 
than planning an t deſign: 
he might e to a mel, 
which does ſonietimes prodigious 
execution; but it muſt be When 
under the ditection of an able 
bombardier.. 

When he had veckiion to oth 
ſult with others, which was but 
ſeldom, he never did it in a direct 
manner; but propoſed a general 

C 3 . queſtion 


— 
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that maxim princes Wo 


. . A A (hemp 
þ mn 


ſg this,great apy 


— th 


— — — degreg. I ſhall gi 
2 pn) fle en ce it orin. yon an inſtanee of it, by an ae 
— — temonbien. Plutareh Would d 


nen 3 egwitted,, had; he written,!t 
| 1 55 = lit 8 Ho happened 
thinking »of ; bene day, after. hig return fo 

and deltr GA 1 ex. riding out, With a ſma 
. mak Kertain number of attendants, Whom 
eflox. cf 2 8 dien had! rom, lefhs —— went on conũderably be 
my icate erden, farey f —— gate of 
had to paſs through, 


off. {4 t ns NG dnaness;-. eld he 
. ale e opened it, and veglefted-to i 


. order to — — — 
derne ES: Toy he! conntry. The owner of f 
far. the eh comple; the wor ho wag an enſign int) 
went very 50 one —— army, ons near; at hand, x 
4 ws to gleſſor's houſe, * being nan wit 

L — in beg Having been tak- C $'s perſon, called out. 
th e the * before with a fer know why he did not ſhut the gu 
| EF: or a con- after him, according to the king 
ble length of, me at dhe ondersy and, as her paſſed, ma- 
- he as, let. ene had af uſe gf, ſome uncivi e 
conference, with the profeſſor om Why do yon not go and ſht 
_ the, che che that; his mind was {p,, it.,yourſelf? - anſwers. the king 
fully taken up with. At ** de-, This ſo entages the: gentlemas 
Partpre he Wasg . by a that he ſeizes the bridle, 
young”girl,; à fewantzöf the pro- ſtops- the borſe. On this Charl 
. A lantern,, puts, his hand to / his ſword; b 
and had ſomę . pręieni $ t beau; the other; being too ſtrong fe 
tys! The king loo a. 1 194 him, ſnatches it from him. I. 
5c girl,. Which; Hewed be wWias, king then draws. out a piſtol, an 
ugt differen. to the ſex, and threatens to make, the other 1. 
— n take ſome liberties with. ent it, . unleſs he immediate 
her: but ſbe, being perhaps at lays down the Gyord; on 2 fl 
native of "Dalecagling gnigh a heart that was cloſe by; You wo! 
| congenial to the oil, did not not be ſo valiant, ſays the gentle 
much reliſh this freedom of the man, if I was alſo provided # wit 
king, and ur, return treated bim a pibol, Go, and fetch one, ſa 1 


89 4 i 3 


Sg? 


ne. The gentleman on 
p e be pfl, while the 
ine paitshis"-Feturn. As he 
m" comin igh dud. 


{back in hig 
ke elpies the king's attend: 
* little diſtance; wich 
qriog” dim fome ſuſpicion, he 
Ales his retreat. he noble: 
an, who had joined the king; 
ping him take up his ſword 
About ſaying a word, did net 
ture to aſk him any queſtions, 
followed him in ſilence. It 
that not long after, the 
ment, in whieh this gentle- 
22 an enſign, became va- 
ant, and was given to one of the 
whlemen who had that day at- 
"ded" the king. The gentle- 
gan t it neceſſary to in- 
bm his colonel of all the parti- 
lars und deſired he would con- 
e to extricate him from the 
Meulty. The day being ar- 
dez on which the regiment was 
bpaſs in review, the enſign does 
* make his appearance. His 
Welly obſerves to the colonel, 
There is an officer miſſing. He is 


Wormed; that the officer is on. 


ad, Let him be ſent for, ſays 
* king. The enfign is ond 
brought forth, God knows 
mb what ſenſations. The king 
Ianediately allops up to him, 
wen ſtops, and looking upon him 
#daftly; names him to a firſt 
ſeitenancy, and orders a good 
und number of florins to be 
wanted out to him. 

There are many other inſtances 
lated of his magnauimity, which 
would be too tedious to enu- 
write ; amongſt which, I know 
n whether you will place that 
folution/of his; not to have his 
wund drefſed, after hearing of 
de total defeat of his army at 
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21 
Pultowa, and his tearin g off the 
dreſſings, like another Cato. 
A certain partieular in che anec- 
dotes of Charles's life, you, Who 
are ſo curious in inveſtigati 
the human heart, will be glad te 
Know; which is, that he ſome. 
times recommended to the chap- 
lains of his army, in the ſermons 
which am6n g the Lutherans are 
preached to ſoldiers, to take 
the following tet: 
Mancte in wocntioge in gull yocati eftis, | 
As Petrarch often raiſed his 
thoughts to the third circle of the 
heavens, where he ſuppoſed his 
Laura was with the other devoted 
ſlaves of love; ſo did Charles to 
the circle of the God of War, 
which was bis heaven. He was 
frequently overheard by his do- 
meities counterfeiting firſt the 
noiſe of drums, then that of ar- 
tillery, and finally the report of 
ſmall arms; when he would all 
on a ſudden elàp his hand to the 
ſword which he always wore 

his fide; his imagination tranſ- 
forming the chairs and tables in 
the room into horſe and foot- 
men. , . ee 
During his ſtay at Bender, hav- 
ing heard mention of the length 
of time a man may live without 
nouriſhment, and of the faſting 
and auſterity practiſed by the San- 
tons, and by the oriental Jews, 
he took it in his head to try the 
ſtrength of his own conftitution 
in this particular, He held ont 
for a week, taking only a glaſs of 
water each day; and at the ſame 
time omitting none of his ordina- 
ry exerciſes, among” others, that 
of riding ten leagues on horſe- 
back. On the eighth day he 
found an inclination to eat: ſo he 


"CY took 


” 
, 


22. 
coole ſome food, but not, as one 
would ſuppoſe, What was very 
light and 2 of - but 
Jome good ſubſtanti eat, and 

uno ſmall — 
wever, affected neither his 
| th 8 his — * to 

— m from purſuing his or- 

dinary courſe of living. 

Whenever ho > ny at Qheſs, 
25 he . ——— 


the time at Bender, he always 


moved the king wards the front 


as foon as poble. To cover 
Himſelf was entirely out of the 
den; and if ever a pawn hap- 
to be in his way, he did 

not puzzle himſelf · long about the 
method of moving him, but 
| ed him at once off the 
Such influence has that 
gegivs, or natural 'difpofition, 
that is born along wich us, which 
in, Charles ſhewed its prevalence 
to the laſt: for, after receiving 


his fatal blow at F rederickſtadt, 
he was ſound with his __ * 
| the hilt of his ſword, / 


Thus yon Have a light — 
pat an original one at leaſt, -of 
the rival” of- Peter the Great, to 
whoſe great qualities he war ut 
length obliged to give way. Guſ- 
tavus Adolphus, who attended the 
lectures of our Galileo at Padua, 


and united the chiaracters of che | 


foldier and the © politician, was, 


donbtleſs, a much greater man; 


notwithſtandin g Guſtavus com- 


mitted an overſight, in neglecting 


to follow up ey of Leip- 


wy Havin e routed 
s enemies in that battle, inſtead 
of marching ſtraight into Bohe- 

ia, he was content with detach- 
ing there his ally the elector of 
any, who carried on the war 


This, 
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without _ and was 
ed over by the Aubin nga 
vus divided and diſſpated 
force, like a great river th 
overflows its banks, and went 
and there throughout German 
beſieging towns, and laying cou 
tries under contribution; b 
knew- not how to contract 
abridge the war, according to t 
Roman and Turkiſh method, 
— time to the enemy to 
elf, and loſt all his forn 
advantages: ſo that he was obl 
ed at Lutzen r 
game which he had before we 


and which then regs wit 


hiv Ber - £07. 49 7rt 1 51 

It appears to me 0500 
mn that the ne, hens 
among the. Swediſh monarchs 
Guſtavus Vaſa. He found t 
means of well regulating and d 


recting the natural ſtrength of 
country; and did not attempt 


pou beyond its proper-bounds 


t made ſo zodiclou; a uſe of 
within-the kingdom, that withoi 
m it could neither have b 


extended ſo far beyond the * 


of ne realm by Guſtayus Ado 


phus, nor ſo gloriouſſy miſguidet 
3 by Chari 


as it was 
the Toelſth. 


l 4 


— — 


* > D _— 


Some — rer th Life f Cate 


eio Caſtracani of Lucca; fr 
be ſame Author. 


"MONGST * opuſcula 

the ſecretar the molt con 
ſiderable is the life of Caſtrned 
Caſtracani; who ſignalized hin 
ſelf for his valour, about the tin 
that Dante recalled the Mult 
into _— "and, as this latte 


*M acchiavel. 


ga 


SE EESELESELcS 


©  _ 
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wY new-life to poetry, ſo did 
Cutroccio' to the military art. 
gf the loweſt - rare — raiſ 
jimſelf by his perſonal merit 
4e u ide dominion of Lucca, 
Tbonigiand, of part of the Ri- 
we of Genoa, and afterwards of 
e and Piſtoja 3 and, if death 
1d not put a ſtop to his career, 
ler he had juſt brought to a 
ub iffue 2 moſt important 
— againſt the Florentines, 
yould in the end have made 
voſelf maſter bf all ' Tuſcany. 
ticywill have it, that he took 

is thread only from real hiſtory, 
he texture being entirely his on; 
and n of Xeno- 
how's" Cyropædia, he wiſhed to 
thibit-Caftraccio to the world, 
1 mode} of civil and military 
de” That this was really the 
ue,» may be inferred from ſome 
wrelſions of the ancients, which 
puts into the mouth of Caſtruc- 
0; and in particular from the 


Hation that is obſervable de- 


wen" the fats he lays down in 
6 Life, and thoſe which he has 
dated of him in the Hiſtory of 
lorence. - In the former he gives 
fre to his imagination; 


hereas in the latter he follows the 


thority of Villani, a contem- 
weary author; who nevertheleſs 
reſents Caſtruccio to have been 


Wipnanimous, prudent, dextrous, 


lligent, indefatigible, brave, and 
t'the fame time cool in battle, 
ud extremely ſortunate in his 
Mterpriſes; - Such in fact does he 
de himſelf in all his actions. 
Hat might be truly called a. de- 
gu worthy of a Cæſar, which he 
ad formed, of 'throwing- a dam 
krols the ſtreighte - of the Golſo- 
ne rock, that he might make 
imſelf maſter of the city of Flo- 
ence, by cauſing the waters of 


the Arno to overflow it. He 
ſhewed prodigious ingenuity in 
the ſiege of Piſtoja, a little before 
his death; having made uſe of ſe- 
veral curious machines, particu- 
larly the wooden tower of the 
ancients, and fortiſied his camp 
in a moſt admirable manner à- 
gainſt the town, and ſtill more ſo 
againſt the Florentines, who at- 
- tempted- in vain to relieve it: ſo 
that nothing can be richer than 
- this piece of embroidery, as we 
may call it, wrought by the ſe- 
cretary. 0 Bhs, For : 
Three battles were given by 
Caſtruccio, which were embel- 
liſhed, if not entirely planned, by 
Macchiavel; who ſeems in his re- 
lation of them to be. fond of ſhew- 
ing his military knowledge. The 
firſt was at Mount Carlo, not far 
from Peſcia, when Caſtruccio ſerv- 
ed under Uguccione della Fag- 
giuola, who commanded the com- 
bined forces of the Piſans and 
Luccheſe againſt. the Florentines. 
IIlneſs having obliged Uguccione 
to leave the: camp, the enemy took 
courage, thinking they could eafi - 
1y beat an army without a com- 
mander, They accordingly march+ 
ed out, and offered battle every 
day, eager to come to action, and 
in their own minds ſure of gain- 
ing the victory. Caſtruceio did 
all in his power to conhrm them 
in this opinion, ſhewing every 
fign of fear, and notſuffering any 
one to go without the entrench- 
ments, Atlength, having learnt 
the diſpoſition of the Florentines, 
who placed the flower of their 
troops in the center, and the 
weal:er upon the flanks, he ſallied 
out, forming his army in an op- 
ofire order; and having ordered 
By center to move flow, whit 


the wings advanced rapidly, the 
C 4 ; F beſt 
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» beſt of his troops, came to en th Suxagę the Florenzines 
the, worſt, of, the en Y'S 3, 8 fa e ebe — 
- which mancubre he obtained, th the  foqner ey,begun, one mg 
dh ai inge þ ol with 4 part of tl 
e havi 
diy, — into. two lin 
| them with, the r 
Wag ohſtinge; 0 
e A 50 85 "Were, camp, on — — dus inferior; in,, far 
"one fide © TR the 2 but 2 — vantage of eg 
rentines on thejoth t was Caſ. ho were in, diſorde 
truccio's intention ** engage de 41 Florentine, not hari 
nemy in this Tek kes $3 — 5 All crafſed the, river: had not ti 
TRY could the to form their ling of, battle. Me 
action ſhould — 5 eee While ah e detaches two corps 
number, and yrouly, have the ad- infantry, one higher, up, and 
vantage of, quyd. Ter aight zother lower down the river, 
before the. bat "73 took the . prevent the enemy from paſing 4 
caution of occupying ſecretly, e an jorder, to take him in flag 
caſtle of Serravall en Which was {1- The fortune of the day ſtill re 
Ke at the. 257. of the hill, at 2 ed in ſuſpenſe, the Flonengn 
tle. diſtance, from the road; making a' vigerous deſence.agai 
And in that 435 ed a perfett the troops of Caſtruccio, vi 
r 25 he 5 asg. they ed the bank. 
p s army in 2257 PERS * truscio then ordered his ſeco 
-JASTOIDK; f AN en ek. of 2 relieve: the, figſt 3, whi 
day, bis infantry.falls an with, 1 ng compoſed of freſh: uon 
cav of the. advanced uard of {pon ID the Florentines, . 
22 F 2 e . who: war R and ( 
am into the river, That 8 
de, Kg. + 3 get * Florentine cavalry, whit 
e Ip ee AT .41Þ 12 hitherto remained -unbroket 


3 tage he Ra Was obliged to give way, whe 
4 . 2 attacked at once by Caſtruccio 


— 
— 


e 


wp 


ping 2þ a: from, he at Tayalry, and by his infant ma 
Which, had no longer any of tl dey 

e e e ve Uh infantry to oppo kin 
ed over the 13 * 30g n tdin 


ho leſs _fignal, They. were en- ith ſuch kill and dexteri 
5 campe at injato, on the — Caſtruccio fight his battle 
left fide of. the Aung, about thirty according to the ſecretary's 20 
miles from: Pita, Havip ſegured count of them. If his relatio 
ÞP iſa with a 2 ſtrong garriſon, Cal. are not true, we muſt allow the! 
truccio pitched. his camp at | 'ucee- at leaſt to be plauſible; and iþ 
28 2 n the other: ide of Ha ri. may perhaps induce us to thit 
* 7 ale 2 with Ariſtotle, that fiction is md 
— 8 fe d at a little diſ- jnſtructive than hiſtory. 
hae rw the Amo, in order 10 e 


Exir 


* 


ae . Roudeas, 


the ſtreets, the 


large, of the m 


1 wha 
ng Where no 
——— ſtreets an 


gable or eee Com- 
at the ſuburbs 


ing in Marceau, 
] 4 none but little, dirty ſtink- 
ug ſtreets, ugly, black houſes, the 
appearance of naſtineſs, poverty, 
beggars, carters, old cloath botch- 
8 criers of ptiſan and old hats. 
All theſe things, ſtruck me, at 
ul: to ſuch a degree, that all I 
have ſeen at Paris, really magni- 
ſeent, has not been able to deſtroy 
Ws firſt impreſſion, and that there 
ll remains a ſecret diſguſt to the 
eüdence of this capital. I can ſay 
de whole time I -afterwapds re- 
mained there, was employed in 
keking reſources which might 
able me to live far from it. 
buch is the fruit of a too active 
imagination, which exaggerates 
eyond the exaggerations of man- 
kind, and always ſees more in a 
king than has been heard, I had 
teard Paris ſo much boaſted of, I 
poked on it like ancient Babylon, 
om which I ſhould; perhaps, 
have found full as much to deduct, 
ted I ſeen it, from the picture 1 

d drawn of it, The ſame thing 
uppened to me at the opera, 
vere I haſtened to go the mor- 
wr of my arrival: the ſame af- 


ervards happened at Verſailles ; 
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row much did the firſt fight is im 
H Paris-bely the idea I bad Henle to Nature itſelf, 10 ſurpaſs 
Zul, The external decoration the;richneſs of my imagination. 

Thad ſeen at Turin, the beauty 
o the. ſymmetry and by all thoſe for whom Thad letters, 
haarepeſs, of the houſes, induced . I-rhonght my fart une made. Him 
ve to ſeek. at Paris ſtill more. I. Lys moſt recommended 10, and 
Jad, igured to: myſelf a city as f 
oft beck, retired from the ſervice, and 
ing living philoſophically at Bagneux, 


25 
from the Con r Esso after that, likewiſe,, on ſeeing the 


will al- 
ways happen to me, on id an | 
thing too much extolled ; for it 
poſſible to mankind, and dif- 


: From, the manner I was received 


careſſed by, Was M. de Sur- 


Where I went ſeveral times to fee 


bim, without his once offering 


me even a glaſs of Water. I was 
better received by Madam de Mer- 
veilleux, ſiſter- in- law to- the in- 
terpreter, and by his nephew, an 
officer in the guards. Ihe mo- 
ther and ſon not receiyed me 
well, but offered, me, their table, 

of Which I often. benefited dur 

my ſta at. Paris. Madam 
Merveilleux appeared to me to 
haye been handſome; her hair was 
a beautiful black, and formed, in 
the old faſhion, ringlets on her 
forehead. That which does not 
periſh with beauty ſtill remained. 
an agreeable mind. She ſeemed 
eaſed with mine, and did all in 
r power to ſerve me; bat no 
one ſeconded her, and I Was ſoon 
undecei ved on all this great inte- 
reſt they appeared to take in my 
behalf, I maſt, however, do the 
French juſtice; they do not 
{mother you with proteſtations, as 
is ſaid of them; and thoſe they 
make are almoſt always ſincere; 
but they have a manner of inte. 
reſting themſelves in your favour, 
which deceives you more than 
words. The coarſe compliments 
of the Swiſs can impoſe on fools 
only, The French manners are 
moro 
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more ſeducing 
are more fimple; yo 
don't tell yon all th 
do ſor yor, to ſur 


. 1 hull 


tions ; they are 
Damane, benevolent; and” eben, 


. whatever may be ſaid of it, mote 

Sownright than any other nation; ; 

- but chey/are Hght and airy. The, 

 - have, in effect, the ſentiment th 
e bur this ſentiment” goes © 
of ut it came. While 24 

t you, they are fall of you: 

out of —_— Ius, they have 


E you. No g is. aueiht 
Gan p hey ig with them 
| Tafts but à moment. | 

- I'was therefore flattered work, 


ſerved little. The Colonel God. 


u think they 
— intend to 
more 

Wer. they 
ir — 


2 nephew I was to be 
eg in tiekee, 


and al- 
tiches,- wanted 
r e He pretended 1 
mould be with his nephew, a kind 
of valet without rather than 
as 2 real” tutor. Continually en- 
gaged with Mm, and by that dif- 
penſed from duty, I muſt live on 
my eadet's pay, that is, a ſoldier's; 
it was with trouble he conſented to 
give me a uniform; he had been 
. put me 'of with that of 
| nt, Madam de Mer. 
veilleax, 8 at his propoſals, 
adviſed me herſelf not to accept 
them; her ſon Was of the ſame opi- 
nion. Other things were fapht, 
but "nothing "found. "I began, in 
kowever,' to be in want; an ban- 
dred Hvres, on which I had made 


my 2 . wk not carry me 


J received from 
he 3 dor 


a trifling remit- 


tanee, Wich was very uſeful ; 
| 4nd T believe he had not diſesrded 


N bad I had more patience + 


185 got my 


-naterally 'oMEcions, M adam 


;1 only: becauſe they but to laiguith; Wait, ſolieit, 3, 


to me, iinpolſibilities. N 
couraged, appeared no more, 2 
85 was at an —— T had not fo 
poor Mamma 5 but b 
her! aden to beck he 
1 —.— Merveilleux, 

ew my aſſiſted me 
' reſexreh;” But Iobg to vo 1 
Ax laſt ſne told me that Madame 
Warens had been gone more thi 
tw months, but it was not know 
whether to Savoy or Turin, am 
that ſome ſaid ſhe Was returned t 
Switzerland. Nothing more w 
neceſſary to determine me to fol 
Jow her, certain, that, where 
ſne might be, I ſhould find her ij 
the country much ' eafier than 
could have done at Paris. 

Before my departure, 1 exe 
eiſed my new poetical talent, i 
an epiſtle to Colonel Godard, 
Which I bantered him as well ai} 
could. I ſhewed this trawl t 
Madam de Merveilleux, who in 
ſtead of cenſuring me, as ſhi 
oupht, laughed heartily at m 
farcaſms, and her ſon likewiſe 
who, T believe, did not love Mr 
Godard; it muſt be owned 
was not amiable. I was tempte 
to ſend him my verſes, they en 
couraged me: I made a parcel a 
them directed to him; and, 
there was no penny-poſt then 
Paris, I ſent it from Auxerre in 
poſing 3 that place. 

ugh yet, ſometimes, on think: 

> of the grimaces he muſt hare 

made on reading his panegyric, 
where he was painted ſtroke by 


ſtroke. * It We thus : 


To eragals, vieux. Penard, qu 'une ie fall 
manie 
Drelbver ton neveu m vinſpireroit * envie, 


Phis Jitle- piece, badly — 
Fu 


- 


s TI 
4 


in fact, but which did not 
unt falt, and which ſhewed a ta- 
war for ſatire, is nevertheleſs the 
l atirical work that ever came 
om my pen. mind is too 
me inelined to hatred, to glory 
chi kind of talent; but J 
lacy you may judge by ſome 
ces of con y, written from 
ine to time, in my defence, that 


ny aggreſſors had ſeldom had the 
kighers'on their ide. 


Vat I moſt regret in the particu- 
bs of my life, Which I do not re- 
member; is not having kept a jour- 
mlofmy travels. Never did think, 
wit; five, or was myſelf, if I may 
iy o, fo much as in thoſe I made 
gone and on foot. Walking has 
fimething which animates and en- 
ens my ideas: I can ſcarcely 
think when I ſtand ſtill; my body 
muſt ſtir in order to ſtir my mind. 
The view of the country, the ſuc- 
teſion of agreeable fights, a | 

ür, a pln. — and — 
dealth, I get by walking; the 
freedom of inns, the diſtance of 
Role objects which force me to ſee 
tbjeftion, of every thing which 
reminds me of my condition, the 
Mole gives a looſe to my ſoul, 
res me more boldneſs of thought, 
carries me, in a manner, into the 
inmenfity of beings, ſo that J 
dombine them, chuſe them, ap- 
propriate them to my will, with- 
but fear or reſtraint. I imperi- 
dulſy diſpoſe of all Nature: my 
heart, wandering from object to 
vet; unites, becomes the ſame 
mth thoſe which engage it, is 
wmpaſſed about by delightful 
mages, grows drunk with delici- 
ws lenſations, If to determine 
dem, I divert myſelf by painting 
ſem in my mind, what vigorqus 
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27 
touches, what reſplendent colour- 
ing, what energy of expreſſion do 
I not give them! We have, you'll 
ſay, ſeen all this in your works, 
though” written in the decline of 
life. Oh! had you known thoſe 
of the flower of my youth, thoſe 
I made during my travels, thoſe [ 
compoſed but never wrote 
Why, fay you, did you not write 
them? And why write them, I 
anfwer you; why withdraw my- 
ſelf from the actual charms of en- 
joyment, to tell others I did en- 
joy? What cared 1 for readers, 
the public, and the whole earth, 
while I was ſwimming in the 
heavens? - Beſides, did J carry 
ink and paper? Had I thought 
of all theſe things, nothing had 
ſtruck me. I did not foreſee 1 
ſhould have ideas; they come 
when they pleaſe, not When I 
pleaſe; they overwhelm» me with 
number and force. Ten volumes 
a day had not fufficed. Where 
borrow time to write them? On 


arriving I thought of nothing but 


a hearty dinner. On departing T 
thought of nothing bur trudgin 


on. I ſaw a new Paradiſe awai 
me at the door; I ran: of to 
catch it. arb 


I ʒnever felt all this iſo: moch 0 
in the journey I am ſpeaking of. 


In coming to Paris I was confined 


to ideas relative to thei buſineſs 1 
was going on. I launched into 
the career I was going to run, and 
ſhould have run through it with 
glory enough, but this career was 
not that my heart called me to, 
and real beings prejudiced imagi- 
nary ones. Colonel Godard and 
his * nephew made poor figures 
when oppoſed to a hero like me. 
Thanks to Heaven! I was now 
delivered from all theſe obſtacles; 

I could 


4% & by 
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I bald aplusge at will intb.cbe ;gammton'of-baton 


land of chimeras, for r 
more was ſeen before me. And 

was ſoufar bewildered in it, I 
2 loſt, ſeveral times, my road. 
I had been very ſorry to have gorie 
ſtraighter ; for finding, at Lyons, 
was almoſt on earth again, I had 


- 
* 


deen glad never to have reached 
| and fears came on him again, 
would not take my money; 


r 

on purpoſe out of my road, the 
better to ſee a ſpot which appeared 
admirahle, I was ſo delighted 
With it, and went around it ſo 
often, I entirely loſt myſelf. Af- 
ter running 
Wards ſeveral hours in vain, tired 
and dying of hunger and thirſt, 
went do a country perſon's, 
whoſe houſe had not a very good 
appearance, but it was the only 


* 
- - 


ng 


'one I ſaw near me. I thought it 


Was as it is at Geneva or Swizer- 
land, where every inhabitant, who 
could afford it, might exerciſe 
hoſpitality, I d this man 
money. He offered me ſome 
_ ſkimmed milk and coarſe barley 
' bread, and told me "twas all he 
had. I drank the milk with plea- 
ſure, and eat the bread, ſtraw 
and all: but this was not very 
ſtrengthening to a man exhauſted 
with ſatigue. The countryman, 
who examined me, judged of the 
truth of my ſtory by that of my 
appetite. Having told me that 
— well-faw-* I was a good- 
aatured; honeſt young man, who 

as not come there to betray him, 
he ened a little trap door, near 
the kitchen, went down, and in 


an inſtant came back with a good 


. houſeliv{d-Joaf of pure Wheat, a 


-* It beeme 1 bad not, ät that time, the phyſ0gnomy they: have fince giv 


we in my portraits. 


enticing 
though already — A Fw 
of wine, whoſe appearance r:;6 
my ſpirits more than all the 46g 
An omelet pretty thick was add 
to theſe, and I made a dinner ſys 
as thoſe only who travel on fe. 
were ever acquainted with. 'Whe 
1 offered to pay, his uneaſinef 


returned it with extraordin; 
yum and the pleaſanteſt 5 
was, I could not imagine wha 
he had to dread. At laſt he tre 
nounced with trembling theſe tet 


backwards and for- rible words, Officers and Cella 


rats. He made me underftant 
that he hid his wine for fear of th 
exciſe, his bread for fear of 1} 
poll- tax, and that he was a ruinel 
man, had tliey the leaſt doubt by 
that he was ftarving with hunge 
Every thing he told me on thi 
ſubject, of which I had not th 
leaſt idea, made an impreſſion 
me that will never wear -away 
This was the ſpring and ſource 
that inextinguiſhable hatred whic 
hath ſince unfolded itſelf in m 
heart againſt the vexations thi 
poor people experience, and 
gainſt their oppreſſors. This man 
though in eaſy circumſtance 
—. not eat the bread he hat 
earned by the fweat of his brow 
and could efcape ruin ſolely by a 
pearance of that want which 
was ſren all around him. I went 
from his houſe. with as much in 
dignation as pity; deploring tie 
fate of theſe beautiful countries, u 
which nature has been laviſh in 
her gifts, only to fall a prey u 
barbarous peblicans. 2 
This is che only thing I & 


inc 
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reſheniberoÞ«ath that/hap- ' haufted purſe. did not leave me in 


a this john <Þzecol--: a condition to wait long. It was 


* ane thing more, chat, in not her bad reception that with - 
aching Lyons, yas tempred-: held me. On the contrary, ſhe - 
e to ſhewed® me much kindneſs, and 
the borders of the L nom: fbr treated me in a ſtyle of equality 
bang the romances I read at my that diſheartened mo from letting 


fo! 
ed 


ef er, Ara had nottbeen for- her ſer my fituation, and deſcend- 
n, Mun; it came more frequently” ing! from the line vf good com- 
* ny mind diher thing. pany to that of a beggar. „ 


aked the way to Forer, and, in I think I clearly ſee the agree 
ktiogwithagandiady, ſhe told ment of all I have mentioned in 
eit was 4 rare country for work- this! book. I, nevertheleſs, ſeem 
en, that itrecntzined many to- recellect, in the ſame interval, 
s, and that-good iron work another journey to Lyons; whoſe 
zone there: Fhisrencomium place I cannot fix, and in which 
ace calmed my, romantic cu- I was much ſtraightened, the re- 
fey; 1-did not think. proper to membrance of the extremities to 
bin eck Diana's and Silvanus's Which; I was reduced, does not 
nat a generation oſ black- contribute to recall it agreeably 
kths. - The good old woman to my memory. Had I done like 
gencouraged. me in this man- ſome others, had I poſſeſſed the 
u ceftainly tool me for a jour- talent of borrowing and running 
mar lock{mith a= © in debt at my lodging, I had ea- 

Ldid not quite go to Lyons ſily got through; but in this my 
bout ſome view. On my ar- aptneſs equalled my repugnanee ; 
Al, went to ſee; at the Cha- and to imagine the point to which 
We, Miſs du Chätelet, an ac- I carried both one "and the other. 
pantance-of Madam de Warens, it is ſufficient to know, that, hav- 

for whom ſhe; had given me ing ſpent almoſt my whole life in 
leiter when ILcame with M. le - hardſhips, and often at the- point - 
latre ; it was, therefore, an ac- of wanting bread, it never hap-- 

uintance already made. Miſs pened to me, once in my life, to 
uw Chatelet told me, that, in fact, be aſked, by a ereditor, for mo- 
tu friend had paſſed through ney; without giving it him that 
uns, but ſhe could not tell inſtant. I never could contract 
tether ſhe bad continued ber bawling debts, and wWas always 

ad as far as Piedmont, and that fonder of ſuffering than o-wing. 
* was uncertain herſelf, at her” To be reduced to lie in the 
Rarture, whether or no ſhe” ſtreet was certainly ſuffering, and 
ould not 4 in Savoy; that, this happened to me ſeveral times 
L choſe, ſhe would write in at Lyons. I choſe to employ the 
wer to learn ſomething of her, few hal fpence that remained, in 
d that the beſt way was to wait paying for bread rather than a. 
enſwer at —— J accepted lodging; becauſe, after all, Irun leſs 
le offer; but dared not tell Miſs hazard of dying for want of ſleep 
I Chitelet:a ſpeedy anſwer was than bread. It is ſurpriſing, that, 
wry; and that my little ex- in this cruel ſituation, I was nei- 
ther 


-» — 


with nightin 


* =- 
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ther · uneaſy hor dull. I had: not ſpend on a good breakfaſt che 
the leaſt care for future days. I. two piecæs 1. had left. . * 
waited the anſwers Miſs du Cha- ſo excellent a humour as 10 ,, 
telęt was ap recewp, lodging in the ſinging along all the way, and, | 
open air, and ſlceping“ ſtretehed alſo remember, I ſung a = 
on the earth et on 2 bench, with of Batiſtin I had by heart, intitle, 
the ſame eaſt as on a beg.of:down..: the Barbi N bomery. God ble, 
Jremembet ae have paſſed even-a the good Batiſtin and his goo, 
delightful nicht out of thebcity, cantata, Which; brought me 
on a roa Which — ag? better breakfaſt than what I er 
Rhove: er the S46ne, I dent rer pected, and till a better dinner 
collect Weh of the wo. Gar- which I did not expect at all. l 
dens forming! terraces bordered thei; the height o my walking an; 
road; on the appetite ſide. It had ling | Fw rn e one: behing 
been/extremely hat that day gihe me. I look round, I ſee an Ar 


evening was charming ; che dew. tonine following meg and ſeeming iat 
maiſtened therreoping -graſs no | to liſten to me with pleaſure. Heft 


wind, à fall night; che air was, accolts me, ide me good-morn 
freſh; but not gold; the ſun being ing, and aſks: if I know muſit 
ſer had teft: rad: vapours in the I anſwered, 4 little, to make it 
beavene, whoſe reflection gave to: believed a great deal. He con- 
che water de colour of a roſe; the tinues to ꝗqueſtion me: I tell 
trees on the terrace were covered part of my ſtory. He aſks. me 
gales; Who anſwered whether I ever copied mufic! 
_ each. other's notes, I walked Often, ſay I, which was true; 
about in a ſort of extacy,: giving my beſt method of learning w 
up my feelings and heart to the by copying. Well, ſays he, come 
enjoyment of the whole, and ſigh- with me; Iican employ you a few 
ing a little with 2 at enjoying days, during which time you ſhal 
it alone, Abſorbed in delight- want nothing, provided you con- 
ful meditation, the night was far ſent to not going out of the room. 
advanced before I. perceived my I-willipgly acquieſced, and fol. 
n thened Walk had tired my weary , lowed him. WAI 

imbs. I wed it at laſt. 1 This Antonine: was named Ro- 
laid ſelf laxurioully on'the ſep - lichon, was ſond of muſic, un- 
of a ſort of niche or falſe door in derſtood it, and ſung in little 
the terrace walk: the canopy of concerts - be gave his friends 
my bed was ſormed by the tops of There was nothing in this but in- 
es z n Nightingale was preciſely necenge and decency; but thi 
oter my head; his muſic lulled: me taſte degenerated, no doubt, into 
aſleep: my flambers were ſoft, paſſion, of Which he was obliged 
my-awaking was more ſo. It was to conceal a — He condutted 
broad d my eyes, on opening, me to a little room I occupied, 
ſaw water verdure, and an — wh where I found a deal of mutic he 
mirable landſcape. I got up, had copied. He gave me more i 
ſhook myſelf, hanger ſeized me. copy, particularly the cantata ! 
| I made, gayly, the beſt of my ſung, and which he intended t 


way towards town,  zelolved to ſing in a little time. I Raid 1 
";wp | 10 


22m CA RMC T ERS 
„ or I days, <opying the attention of nn. It WS 
0 


. 


u e time 1 did not eat; for in the laſt time of my life I elt hun- 
0 0 n 1 never was ſo rr rundeten „ 10 m 047 
nd; I better ſed. He brought my N . - 4d. 4d © SY 
| als: himſelf —— rnag CO TVET. 2 1 


it they 235 have had a 


{their living, Was to mine.” 


nner, er | was 23: dry as weed: 
ae nearly: as 


Ri true I was not 


ming Rlichon, whom Im in the 
He beet, told me my parti could not 


long, duplications, and! tran ſpo- 


ons. 


lic May notes were good, and that I. 
rue ; pied very 


omeſſhemnch⸗ chat I ſpend more time 


ſcratching out t 


on- enten in compar ag my parts, 
om. always cau le 2 


kg 60 de well, did very ill, and 
Ro- get on quickly, J ent; eros. 
un. Lig did not prevent. M. Rolichon 
teten treating me wall the whole 

ime, and giving me, on leaving 
lin, balf. a- crown I little de- 
bu red, but which. ſet. me quite on 
nt0 Wet again; for in a few; dayy after 
l,received . newe. ſrom mamma, 
da has at Chambery, and money 
0 carry; me to her this Journey 
[made | with, kran ſport. Since 
theſe. times — Anances have bern 
lows. but never ſo as to go. 
Ft bread. I mention this 


Kod with a heart ſenſible of the 


due, Some rn 


| i my; days 1 have not eat with ſo - 
ne — pleaſure „ and muſt own * 

le bits came in che nick of time, 
I work | 
good a heart as I. haſtory of the modern Brahmin 
, which is not ſaying a little. Hd 

ſo correct a 28. the enla 
liigent. Some dayswaſter, M. merceg and curioſity 


þ performed on account of omiſ- 


muſt o Wn Irhave, in their anceſtors. 
Wing that, chaſe the only ſci- ther ſuch calculators.as Dr. Price, 
une in the world for Which I was might not be able, from the pre- 
ul calculated. Not: but that ſent corrupt ſtate of the Brabmins, 


in noting; 
hall ad if I do not uſe the;greateſt at- 


performance 
fail. I, therefore; in endeavour- 


Ladis; . Aarbor of Trave 


<>] 


Ir hob we are; not 
ſo well: acquainted with the” 
s of 
as mig t be expected, from 
1 * com 
ſane the, pre- 
times; yet we: V enou 
of this 1 ——— 
certainty, that t ve dege- 
nerated much from the purity of 
IJ know: not whe- 


to compute the time of the firſt in- 


clean: but the tedi- ſtitution of that order. All reli- 
ulaeſs; of a long job diſtracts me Sous ſectaries, in the courſe of 


rate from the auſtere 
their firſt heads or lead - 
ers. Chk!łiſtians in, and 
alſo the particular A. of Chriſ-. 
tianity, bear witneſs to the truth 
of this poſition: with. theſe data, 
I. doubt not but 1 cal 
culator ht inveſtigate the 
— — 
ſequently 3 Hindoo em 
pire, with whi 1 
was. 2 doubt wane. 5 

. F have. already: ven. 2 ort 
ſketch of what the: Indian prieſts 
were near two thouſand years ago. 
In the preſent times dt is aſſerted, 
that European uſurpers ſometimes 
make uſe: even of the Brabmins as 
tels ot 1 and as ünſtru - 
ments ofzplunder; But Whatever 
their lives be, their doctrine is on 


time, de 
virtues 


the whole yet pure land — 


i Brahmins 7 
i Butope, Aba, and rica, e. 


? * * 
”y 5 
— — 4 4 - * D 
4 © bs . 
— - n oy 4 * yy 
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ſor among ſeveral errors, which th — | 
— D— adich ys bein — els. bl Alkiighty 
the harmony of the-workd i C — — a well 23 t. 
there it ane wed prime God, and that Perfiats;«Pabtars, and adjoining 
— f —— 4 nations Who have inhabited Hu 
7 doſtim ſince at-- -Was' conquered 0 

| . — — ——— reli- Tamerlane ot? Timurbeg, Woog 
gs, LE, very conſiſtent of : different nations, religions 
ideas Which are enter - laws, and cuſtoms, poſſeſs never. 
—_— the dibinity+ in Euro Ty <1 theleſs, in equal - degrees, hoy: 
eaſe they are 


8 tality; - politeneſs,” and addreſy 
ple to the welts 


uced among the In — and 
” Wooden! f 

— in — —— In politeneſs and 

templesg van pwocertain'tfefivals: adilfeſs, i in eh nn of deport. 


ane .extubiuabl ons the ment, an hj-an Indian is ay 
and intheiftxectsof towns; Theſts much ſupe 0 Frenchman ef 
— rangers. with! ah faſhion u WWFrenchcourtier isto 
ne are idolezn a Dutch! -tnaſter of Dort“. 
— — Al Frenchmam is indeed by no 
2 — heir mages, de pred? means deficidhtsin eaſe of car. 
eifely one kind widurhat: riage j but that eaſe is mixed with 
which\th& Rümmm Catholic yield — familfarity, with conf. 
tothe mige of dur Savt.and dende, and ſelf. conceit. The 
the ſaints, which are om Hindoos, eſpecially thoſe of the 
tdcamakben attention, — higher Cuſles are in their de. 
livelier dias of the objects oi meanour saſy and unconſtraited, 
devotiom Tit 1 have been re. ſtilh more than even 2 French 
| peatedly wid Gentoo, in Ivhoſe> courtier q but their eaſe and frees 
Judgments and veracity I Yepoſe: dom is reſerved, modeſt, and re- 
geeatronfidence2: The images of ſpectful. M Frenchman is polite 
Which E:$feakt;varecwariogs; and becauſe he thinks it his honour to 
often 4monſtzons' in their forms. be. politè: an — becauſe he 
They figures intendedito adum- — . — Aaty. The former 
brate the attributes of the. Deity is — — 
epreſentations of their — the — 
T r.intherworks) you. 20 1 ALE £5.80 
Flv Their perſons are 22 and 


of creation andi 
faxodnls ne. Hentoord are idoſh- elegant; their limbs finely propor- 


toiritharia-worſdipping: the great tioned, their fingers long and ks. 
God of the univerſe, they phace g. their coumtenances open 
defores their body eyesp:t0r the and pleafaunt, and their features 

inſerimmtiqn of their mid ſuch exhibit the moſt delicate lines of 
_ repreſenianibns@s wrecalculatedizo: beauty in the females, and in the) 
recall gina vivid manner, to their males à kind of manly ſoftne(s. 
ole atmbates: nnn e as well as their 
e ei ain Do 11272 Sd 11967 
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CHARACTERS. 


A deportment, is in the high- 
. The dreſs of 
nen is a kind of cloſe-bodied 
© like our women's gowns, 
wide trowſers, reſembling 
coats, reaching down to their 
pers. Such of the women as 
bear in public, have ſhawls 
their heads and ſhoulders “, 
cloſe jackets, and tight 
ers which come down to their 
Hence the dreſs of the 
npives them in the eyes of Eu- 
deals, an appearance of effemi- 
cy; whereas that of the women 
[| appear rather maſculine : ſuch 
de influence of habit and cuſtom 
juman ſentiments; an influence 
lick extends not merely to mat- 
w of taſte, but, as the inge- 


bus Dr. Smith, in his Theory of 


ul Sentiments, obſerves, to ob- 
of higher importance. 
Many of the original Hindoo 
bes or Cater +, moſt of, or all the 
tendants of Moors, as well as 
emigrants which pour in great 
T — India, 3 Perka 
| the adjacent countries, are 


intrepid, and cool in bat- 


Having the ſame weapons, 
Lunder. ſtmilar diſcipline, why 
ud they not be a match for 
| of the fame country and 
Iplexion with themſelves, al- 
men thoſe men are under the 
lpices of foreign nations? 

advantage of theſe auſpices 
by doubtleſs be counterbalanced 
luperiority of numbers, and 
ber favourable circumſtances, 
Kh it is needleſs to enumerate. 
ef are ferious and important 
W of public conſideration > a 


negle& of which has already pro- 


"duced the moſt alarming loſſes in 


revenue, and diſadvantages in 
trade, and ſeems indeed to threat- 
en the extinction of the pre/ent 
Eaſt India Company. 


From the difference of Caſtes or 


elaſſes of the people in Hindoſtan, 
I mean the 5 inhabitants, 


there ariſes a difference of educa- 


tion and drefs. But even the in- 
ferior claſſes are taught reading, 
writing, and arithmetic: the youth 
are taught, not within doors, but 
in the open air; and it is a ſingu- 
lar, but not unpleaſing ſpectacle, 
to behold, in every village; a ve- 
nerable old man, reclined on a 
terraced plain, teaching a num- 
ber of ſurrounding boys, who re- 
gard him with the utmoſt reve- 
rence and attention, like a ſhep- 
herd feeding his flock. Tn thoſe 
fimple ſeminaries; where the want 


of magnificent halls and theatres 


is divinely compenſated by the ſpa- 
cious canopy of Heaven, the gen- 
tle and tractable ſons of the Hin- 
doos are not only prepared for the 
buſinefs, but inſtructed in the du- 
ties of life; a profound venera- 
tion for the object or objects of 
religious worſhip; reverence of 


their parents; reſpect for their 
 feniors ; juſtice and humanity to- 


wards all men, but a particular 

affection for thofe of their own 

Cafe. | ; 
The Hindoo language is beau- 


tiful, expreſſive, and nervous. In 


reading and ſpeaking, the Hin- 


doos are very muſical. Their 
ſpeech, like that of the Italians, 
flows in a kind of numbers. There 


* Smewhat reſembling the plaids of N. Britain, and the black vos of Bra- 


33 


/ 


f Cafe is a Portugueſe word, importing a claſs or tribe. 
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is a dead language, underſtood 
only by the literali of the coun- 


try, that is, the prieſts, called 


the Sanſcrit language, in which 
their ſacred volumes are written, 
even as our facred ſcriptures are 
written in Greek and Hebrew. 


| But whether that language was 


originally different from that of 
the country, or whether it has 
only zow become unintelligble to 
the people, through that change 
which is incident to all living lan- 
uages, is, I believe, not well 
nown,. a 
. Having already obſerved, that 
the genius of the Hindoos is ra- 
ther imitative than inventive, I 
need ſcarcely add, that they have 
leſs curioſity in their nature than 


the European nations have; that 


do not vary their faſhions; 
and that they are not fond of no- 
velty . beyond. the precindts of their 
Harams. From the temper and 
tenets of this people, as well as 
from ſeveral hints in antient hiſ- 
torians, it appears more than pro- 
bable, that the ſame kind of gar- 


ments, of food, of furniture, of 


— 7 and of manners, which 
obtained among their progenitors 
thouſands of years ago, actually 


prevails among the Hindoo tribes 


4, 


at this day. In like manner, the 
fame profeſſions are adhered to by 
the — families with ſuperſti- 
tious exactneſs. Thoſe profeſſions 
are exceedingly numerous. This 


diviſion and ſubdiviſion of em- 


ployment and labour; the vaſt 
variety of Caſtes from the Brah- 


mines down to the fiſherman “, is 


one proof, among many others, 


* The profeſſion of a fiſherman was, of all profeſſions, the humbleſt among 
the Jews. The Son of God exemplified his divine power in making fiſnerme 
inſtruments ef propagating the goſpel. | 


niſhed by the operation of th 


— 


of the antiquity of, the Hina, 
nation, and their progreſs in th 
arts. It appears very ſingul 
that the different Caſtes are ne 
only — from intermarr 
ing, but alſo from eating with o 
another, and even from eating e 
the ſame kind of food. 

Although the Gentoo laws, re 
lative to Caſtes, their educatior 
food, dreſs, marriages, and 90 
cupations, be held forth as reli 
gious tenets, yet, upon inveſi 
Ee they will be found to ha 

n very wiſe and ſalutary polit 
cal inftitutions, intended to gi 
authority to government; to ſe 
cure the ſupreme power in th 
hands of the prieſthood ; to pr 
ſerve to the community differer 
races of labourers, artificers, hy 
bandmen, warriors, and priel 
The females are betrothed whe 
in a ſtate of infancy, and mz 
riages are conſummated as fo 
as the parties arrive at the age 
puberty : an inſtitution which 1 
neceſſary to the population of-th 
country; which, but for this pr 
caution, would be greatly dimi 


Gentoo religion, which admit 
not of converts from other reli 
gions, and eaſily rejects offenfn 
characters from the number of it 
own profeſſors, which is calle 
the Loſs of Caſte. 

The Gentoos are perſuaded 
that the waters of the three gre: 
rivers, Ganges, Kiſtna, and! 
dus, have the ſacred virtue of pu 
rifying thoſe who bathe in them 
from all pollutions and fins. Thu 
religious idea ſeems alſo to 


foundt 


y 
4 


banded on a principle of policy, 
intended to reſtrain the na- 
hes from migratiag into diſtant 
countries: for it is remarkable, 
tat the ſacred rivers I have juſt 
u mentioned, are ſo ſituated, 
at there is not any part of In- 
k where the inhabitants may not 
ue an opportunity of waſhing 
gray their fins, The Ganges, 
which riſes in the mountains of 
Thibet, with its different branch- 


reli 
wei e, runs through the kingdoms of 
ö hau Bengal, Bahar, arid Orixa, and 
politi 


the upper provinces of Oude, Ro- 
5 Agra, Delhi, and La- 
hote, The Kiſtna divides the 
Carnatic from . Golconda, and 
runs through the Viſiapore into 
the interior parts of the Deccan, 
And the Indus bounding the Gu- 
turat provinces, L e Hin- 
loan from the dominions of 


rielt 
whe 


ma Ferfa. — | 
ol The food of the Hindoos is fim- 
ge ple, conſiſting — of rice, 
ch dee, which is a kind of imper- 


f-th 
s pr 
dimi 
th 
dmit 

rel 
nf" 
of it 
alle 


butter, milk, vegetables, and 
onental ſpices of different kinds, 
but chiefly what 1s called in the 
alt, chilly, and in the weſt, green 
r Cayen pepper. The warrior 
tafe, may eat of the fleſh of goats, 
mutton, and poultry, which is 
beſſed into carryes and pilaws *. 
Other ſuperior Caſtes may eat 
poultry and fiſh; but the infe- 
tor Caſtes are prohibited from 
ting fleſh or fiſh of any kind, 
Their greateſt luxury conſiſts in 


2ded 
grer 
1 
pu 
1em 
Thi 


1 


ong 


df 2 lamb, : 
Til * . i 
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CHARACTERS. 3; 


the uſe of the richeſt ſpiceries 
and perfumes, of which the great 
= are very laviſh. Their 
reſs, in point of richneſs, is pro- 
portioned to their ſtations : their 
pomp and equipage conſiſt in a 
numerous retinue of ſervants of 
various denominations, who at- 
tend all their viſits and excurſions z 
in the dreſſes of thoſe attendants ; 
the elegance of their palanquins 


and the capariſons of their horſes, 


camels, and elephants. It is ſu- 


. 


to obſerve, that in con- 
e 


quence of this multiplicity of 
different ranks, the Hindovs have 


the higheſt ideas of ſubordination, 


and pay to their ſuperiors the ſame 
ready deference 2 homage, which 
they expect themſelves from their 
inferiors. 

Their houſes cover much ground, 
and have ſpacious galleries and ac- 
commodations of various kinds. 
The apartments are ſmall, and 
the furniture not very elegant, if 
we except the richeſt Perſian car. 

ets, The grandeur of their pa- 
be conſiſts in baths, perfumes, 
temples, gods, and harams. The 


harams or zenanas, that is, the 


reſidences of the women, are re- 


.moved from the front of the houſe, 


and lighted only from a ſquare 


ſpace in the centre of the whole 


building. The apparel of the 
women is inconceivably rich; 
they have jewels on their fingers 
and about their necks, and alſo in 
their ears and noſtrils, with brace- 


* Carryes are a kind of fricaſſes of mutton, fowl, or fiſh; the ſauce of 
wich is compoſed of dried vegetables, peculiar to the eaſt, and fine rice, boil- 
0 with very little water, introduced on a ſeparate plate: the ſauce of the frĩ- 
alke is poured on the rice, and the meat laid : 

Patna rice dry-boiled, and fried with ghee, (deſcribed in page 46, column 2d) 
Med with various ſpices, and particularly the gardamon, brought in on a large 
aſh, in which is concealed amidſt the rice, acted fowl, or part of a kid, or 


above both. The pilaww is fine 


lets 


* 
* 
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lets not only on their wriſts, but by which the murder of an hü 
on their arm above their elbows, creature, and of a cow Toy: 
and on their legs around their an- only crimes that are puniſhed 1 
cles. death. Yet with all this geay 
One particular claſs of women neſs ef diſpoſition, they are jug 
are allowed to be openly proſti- rior to the boiſterous Eur. pean 
tuted: theſe are the famous danc- with all their vices, in the vin 
ing girls. Their attitudes and of compaſſion and generoft 
movements are very eaſy, and not They are wanting in that tende 
ungraceful. Their perſons are neſs which is the moſt amiqh! 
delicately formed, gaudily deco- part of our nature. They are le 
rated, and highly perfumed. By affected by the diſtreſſes and da 
the continuation of wanton atti- gers, and even the accident! 
. tudes, they acquire, as they grow deaths of one another, than a 
warm in the dance, a frantic laſci- nation I know in the old or ne 
viouſneſs themſelves, and commu- world. Yet they /ove to exceſ; 
nicate, by a natural contagion, a proof, either of the inconſiſten 
the moſt voluptuous deſires to the cy of the human character; 
beholders. | that the amorous paſſion is not de 
Their civil inftitutions reſpect- rived from the nobleſt part of o 
ing the. diviſion and ſecurity of nature. | 
property, and the internal police This inſenſibility of the Hindog 
of the country, were originally to the diſtreſſes and dangers e 


founded on principles of the ſound. their fellow-creatures, appears t 
hænomenon 


eſt political wiſdom, and were well me a wonderful p 
calculated to promote the happi- Perhaps that deſpotiſm which hz 
neſs of the whole nation, as well long been exerciſed under th, 
as that of particular Caſtes or Mogul tyranny, by familiarifing 


tribes. But the innovations of the mind to ſcenes of death, þ; 
conquerors and uſurpers, in ſeve- blunted a ſenſe of its terrors, Per 
ral inftances, particularly in the haps thoſe ideas of predeſtinatio 
tenure of immoveable property, and irreſiſtible: fate, which pre. 
which was originally of a feudal vail in Aſia, and in all deſpotie 
nature, have marred the harmony governments, prepares the mind 
of the antient conſtitution, and for an acquieſcence in all events 
rendered property and perſonal li- An Engliſtr gentleman was ſtand- 
berty more precarious, leſs defin- ing by a native of Hindoſtan, 
ed, and more expoſed to chicanery when an enormous and fierce tiger 
and miſconſtruttion. leaped from a thicket, and carried 
Although the Hindoos are na- off a ſcreaming boy, the on © 
turally the moſt inoffenfive of all one of his neighbours. The Eng: 

" mortals, yet does their humanity liſhman exprefied ſymptoms of the 
- conſiſt more in abſtaining from in- moſtextreme horror, while the Hin- 
jurious, than in the performance doo remained unmoved.“ What,” 
of beneficent actions. There is a ſaid the former, are you nat 
wonderful mildneſs in their man- fected by ſo dreadful a ſcene! 
ners, and alſo in their laws, which The great God, ſaid the other, 
are influenced by their manners; ** would have it ſo,”—Wha 


/ 
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'he cauſe, it is certain, 
2 is regarded with leſs 


in the world. The origin 
1 end of all things, ſay the 
loſophers of India of the pre- 
times, is a vacuum. A ftate 
{reuſe is the ſtate of greateſt 


64ion: and this is the ſtate 
roſter which a wiſe man aſpires. It 
ende better, ſay the Hindoos, to fit 
miab n to all, and to ſleep than 
7 e wake ; but death is the beſt of 
, 
dent According to the Gentoo laws, 


iminals ſentenced to death are 
jet to be ſtraſſgled, ſuffocated, or 


vcelsWaiſoned, but ro be cut off by the 
latent rd; becauſe, without an Fu- 
r; 1 of Blood, malefactors are ſup- 
ot de ned to die with all their fins 
f out them; but the ſhedding of 


heir blood, it is thought, expiates 
tier crimes. The unjuſt puniſh- 
nent of Nundcomar, who was 
zunge on a gibbet againſt the 
laws of his country, and even by 
mn r facto Engliſh law, was 

vated by that circumſtance 
of horror, that he died without an 
efulion of blood. 

The Hindoos are well acquaint- 
el with the nature of ſimples, and 
oply them judiciouſly either in 
performing cures which require 
not amputation, or in effecting 
death by quick or flow poiſons, 
They have been for ages, in the 
prattice of inoculating for the 
ſmall-pox; on which occaſion, as 
gell as on others, they have re- 
fourſe to the favourable mediation 
of charms, or ſpells, 

Although the practice of Hin- 
00 women burning themſelves on 
the funeral piles of their huſbands, 
ud embracing in the mean time 


heir dead bedies in their arms, 
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37 
be not ſo general now as it has 
formerly been, yet does it ſtill 
prevail among ſome of the wives 
of men of high caſe and condition: 
and although this effort of frantic 
love, courage, and ambition, be 
deemed an aggrandizement of the 
family and relations of both huſ- 
band and wife, but eſpecially of 
the wife's, yet their friends and 
relations conſtantly endeavour to 
diſſuade the women who declare 
their reſolutions of burning, from 
carrying them into execution, 
Even the Brahmins do not encou- 
rage this practice. ns 

The cauſes which inſpire Hin- 
doo women with this Seb aciila re- 
ſolution, are, I imagine, the fol- 
lowing : | 

In the firſt place; as the wife 
has, from her earlieſt infancy, been 
betrothed in marriage to her huſ- 
band, and from that time has ne- 
ver been permitted to ſee another 
man; as ſhe is inſtructed to be- 
leve that he is perfectly accom- 
Fame, and taught to reſpe& and 
onour him; as, after conſum- 
mation, ſhe is ſhut up from the 
company, converſation, and even 
the ſight of other men, with fill 
gee care, if poſlible, than be- 
ore, being now debarred from 
ſeeing even the father or elder 
brother of her huſband, the bonds 
of her affection muſt needs be in- 
conceivably ſtrong and Andiflolu- 
To an European lady, the 
zZenana naturally appears in the 
light of an horrible priſon : but 
the daughters of Aſia never conſi- 
der confinement to the zenana as 
any hardſhip, They conſider it 
as a condition of their exiſtence, 
and they enjoy all the happineſs 
of which they have any concep- 
tion ; their whole defires being 

D 3 :0acen- 


_ mortalized her name, an 
- grandized her children, and her 
' own and huſband's families, 


_—_ 1 
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concentred and fixed on their huſ- 
band, their food, jewels, and fe- 
male attendants. | 55 

In the ſecond place, if the wife 
ſurvive her huſband, ſhe cannot 
marry again, and is treated as an 
inferior 


from her family. Nay, ſhe is 


obliged, in - her mournful and 
hopeleſs widow-hood, to perform 
tions and friends, the => 


all the offices of a menial ſervant. 
In the third place, ſhe is flat- 
tered with the idea of en im- 
ag- 


Laſtly, ſhe is rendered inſenſible 
to the 
the is to ſuffer, by thoſe intoxi- 
cating | perfumes - and mixtures 
which are adminiſtexed to her after 
The has declared her final and unal- 
terable reſolution—I ſay her final 


reſolution, becauſe one or two 


declarations, of an intention to 


die with her huſband, is not ſuffi- 


cient. The ſtrength of her reſo- 


lution undergoes a probation. 


There is a certain time preſcribed 
by the Gentoo law, during which 
her family and friends exert their 
utmoſt influence, in order to diſ- 
ſuade her from burning ; and if 


| ſhe per ſiſt in her reſolution to the 


end of that period, it is not law- 
ful to uſe any more perſuaſions 
with her, to abandon. it, If ſhe 
ſhould alter her purpoſe after that 
period, ſhe would be puniſhed 
with the loſs. of all Cafes, and 
live in a ſtate of the moſt com- 
plete miſery and contempt. Nay, 
if an European or Chriſtian does 
but touch her very. garment with 


his finger, when ſhe is going to 
the pile, an immediate ſtop is put 


to the ceremony, ſhe is ſorced to 


rſon, and an outcaſt 


ins and horrors of what 


_ 2 outcaſt from 
and from the Gentoo reſin; 

You will doubtleſs, 1 
have curiaſity to know, in 1 
manner, after all theſe ilmula 
tives to perſeverance, the tend 
ſex, aong a ſoft and effeminz 
people, ſuſtains the near approacl 
of a ſcene ſo full of awe and hoy 
ror. | Amidſt her weepin 


her family 


rela 


victim to love and honour aloy} 
appears ſerene - and undaunteg 
A gentle {mile is.diffuſed over he 


wives of one man (for polygamy 
is general throughout all Ali) 


would regard one another with 
mutual 


countenance : ſhe walks upright N 
with an eaſy but firgn ſtep ; tal; anti 
to thoſe around her, of the virtue | am 
of the deceaſed, and of the jo 6# 
with which ſhe will be tranſport can 
ed when her ſhade ſhall meet wii (if 
his; and encourages her ſorrow. ot 
ful attendants to bear with fort. nan 
tude the gt of thoſe moment: in 
ſufferings which ſhe herſelf is 2M Th 
bout to fel. Having aſcended kn 
the funeral pile, ſhe lays herſel n:! 
down by the body of her huſband, der 
which ſhe fervently embraces, Th 
A doſe of narcotic mixtures i ip 
tuen adminiſtered for the laſt tine; *1 
and inſtantly the perſon, whose ® 
office it is, ſets fire to the pile. an 
Thus the molt determined reſo. Wi © 
lution of which we can form any 
conception, is found in the weaker © 
ſex, and in the ſoft climes of ki 
Aſia. It is to the honour of that U 
ſex and thoſe. climes, that the . 
8 courage they exhibit, u " 
e effect, not of the furious im- n 
pulſes of rage and revenge, but 0 
conſcious dignity and love, N 
It might naturally be imagined l 
by an European, that the ſeveral | 


— 


ealouſy and averſion; 
3 15 reality do, has 
ven aſſerted by writers of high 
atation. | The fact however is 
le otherwiſe : they viſit one 
mother with great friendſhip and 
endiality 3 and if they are of the 
ame cafe, will occaſionally eat 
( ther, - The huſband is re- 


gather by a regard to cuſtom; or, 
4 [ have been informed by ſome 
of the Gentoos themſelves, by a 
pt of their religion. 
Notwithſtanding the extreme 
antiquity of molt Indian nations, 


Ganges, on the. confines of Ara- 
an and” Pegu, there is a people 
lif ſolitary ſavages roaming thro? 
woods in queſt of prey, deſerve the 
name of people) that appear to be 
in the very hrſt ſtage of ſociety. 
They are the only people in the 
known world that go abſolutely 
naked, without the ſmalleſt co- 
yering on any part of their bodies. 
They live on fruit, which grows 
ſpontaneouſly, in the uncultivat- 
ed deſerts they inhabit, in great 
abundance ; and on the fleſh of 
animals, which they tear alive and 
deyour raw, They fit on their 
hams, with. their legs and arms 
diſpoſed in the manner of mon- 
keys. At the approach of men, 
' they fie into their woods. They 
take care of their offspring, and 
lire in families, but ſeem to have 
no ideas of ſubordination of rank, 
or civil government. I have ne- 
ver had occaſion to ſee this race of 
mortals myſelf, but I have con- 
verſed with ſeveral perſons who 
have ſeem them; all of whom 
concur in the general account of 
them, which I have now given you. 


1 am, &c. &C. 


tamed from eating with his wives, 


[am told that in India beyond the 
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Deſcription of the different Nations 
in the Prefidency of Bombay—gf 


the Natives of the Malabar Coat 
—their Marriages —of the Man- 

' wers and Cuftams of the Hindoos, 
&c. from the ſame Author. 


1 KNOW not any place in the 
world, where there is a greater 
medley of different nations than 
there is in the preſidency of Bom- 
bay. This region being conveni- 
ently ſituated, not only for com- 
merce by ſea with all maritime 
nations, but alſo for communica- 
tion by land, with the Perſian em- 
pire; part of which having been 
conquered by Timur-Beg, is now 
a part of the Mogul empire. 
Here, beſides Europeans of all 
countries, you meet with Turks, 
Perſians, Arabians, Armenians, a 
mixed race, the vileſt of their ſpe- 
cies, deſcended from the Portu- 
gueſe, and the outcaſts from the 
Gentoo religion, &c. The Turks 
that reſort to this place on ac- 
count of trade, are like the reſt of 
their countrymen, ſtately, grave, 
and reſerved ; and honeſt in their 
dealings, though merchants. The 
Perſians are more gay, lively, and 
converfible : but I would truſt leſs 
to their honeſty in matters of 
trade, than I would to the ſatur- 
nine Turks. The Arabians are 
all life and fire, and when they, 
treat with you on any ſubje&, will 
make you a fine oration in flowing 
numbers, and a muſical cadence ; 
but they are the moſt diſhoneſt of 
all, The Armenians are gene- 
rally handſome in their features, 
mild in their tempers, and in their 
nature kind and beneficent. They 
are a kind of Chriſtians, and an 
honour to that ſedi, The Turks 
and Perſians are, for the moiſt 
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deſerve attention. 
that the "Moor mans are better 
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part, ſtont- bodied men; but the 


Arabians are of a ſmaller ſtature, 


and ſlender: yet theſe laſt are ac- 
counted the beſt ſoldiers. I have 


been a witneſs to their agility, 


and I am told their _— is 
equal to their activity. I ſaw a 
- kind of war pantomime between 
three Perſians and three Arabs : 
they naturally fought in pairs, 


The Perfians kept their ground, 


and warded off the blows that were 
aimed at them in the beſt manner 
they could. The Arabians, on 
the contrary, when a ſtroke was 
aimed at them, ſprung up in the 
air to an incredible height, and 


inſtantly 2 an attack on their 
antagoniſts. In the mean time, 


both Perſians and Arabs were ſing- 
ing, or rather muttering ſome ſen- 
tences, which I did not under- 
ſtand. The Perſians, I was told, 
were finging the exploits of Shah- 
Nadir, and the Arabs were -in- 


'  'voking the aſſiſtance of their pro- 


phet. 

"There is a race of mortals in 
this country, that they call Cafres, 
that are ſlaves to every other tribe. 


they have black woolly hair, and 


came originally from Cafraya, in 
the ſouth promontory of Africa, 
I converſe ſometimes with theſe 
poor devils, —for I think that the 


opinions and ſentiments of all 


men, however abject their ſtate, 
They tell me, 


maſters than the Chriſtian mant. 
They are ſenſible of their inferi- 


8 V ority in education, at leaſt, 1f not 


in nature, to Moors, Hindoos, 
and, Chriſtians ; and ſeem con- 


tented with their fituation. They 
are fo habituated to ſlavery, that 


I am perſuaded they have loſt all 


 dedire of freedom ; and that they 
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this country, are as well fayoured 
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are | happier in the ſervice 
good maſter, who is che > 
tector and their God, than * 
would be in a Rate. of ind * 
dence: in the ſame manner that a 
dog would leave the greateſt abun. 
dance of food in a deſert, and 
Joyfully perform with his owner 
even though he ſhould ſometime; 
beat him, a long and tedious 
journey, ſubjected to the pain of 
_ and of thirſt. 
The natives of this country are 
more ſlim, and generally of 3 
ſhorter ſtature, than Europeans. 
It is a curious fight, to ſee their 
children running about naked, 
and ſpeaking by the time they 
are half a year old, I was afto. 
niſhed to be ſaluted by theſe little 
figures, who, after giving me the 
alam, putting their hands to their 
forcheads, and howing to the very 
round, would aſk for ſomething; 
or all the children of the lower 
caſts are great beggars ; and they 
go ſtark naked until they are 
nearly arrived at the age of pu- 
berty. Their mental faculties, as 
well as their bodily powers, ar- 
rive much ſooner at maturity than 
thoſe of Europeans do: yet, it is 
not true, as is commonly believed, 
that they ſooner decay. Eaſtem 
luxury, which affects novelty only 
zenana, ſeeks for new 
wives, and ſoon diſcards the old: 
But many ſine women are deſerted 
in this manner; and in general, 
the women of thirty or forty in 


as women of that age are in Eu- 
rope. — A native of India, who 
conſiders a woman merely as an 
inſtrument of pleaſure, would be 
infiniicly ſurpriſed at the conde- 
ſcenſion of a good hale- man of 
ſixty, walking with a wife up- 


{wards 
* r: ' 


nithmetic in the open air. 
1 learn to diſtinguiſh their let- 
and the figures they uſe in 
I arithmetic (which, I have 
e told, is a kind of Algebra) 
ne them with their own 
Lids, either in the ſand or on 
us. | 

Marriages are contracted by 
ys and girls, and conſummated 
bon as they arrive at puberty ; 
Lt is, when the men are thir- 
xn years of age, and the women 
ne or ten. The marriage cere- 
oy is performed three times; 
re when the couple are mere in- 
un; a ſecond time, when the 
atleman may be about eight or 
ne years old, and the lady five 
fix; and the third and laſt time, 
te age I haye already ſpecified, 
tween the firſt and ſecond mar- 
e ceremonies, the young cou- 
ue allowed to ſee one another: 
xy run about and play 7 5 — 
other children do; and know- 
they are deſtined for each 
5 er, commonly conceive, even 
that early period, a mutual af- 
on. But after the ſecond 
je of marriage, they are ſepa- 
d from each other; the bride, 
cally if ſhe be a perſon of 
„dition, being ſhut up in the 
men's apartment until the hap- 
Wy of the third and laſt cere- 
u, when the prieſt ſprinkles 
lie bride and bridegroom abun- 
ice of rice, as an emblem of 
tfulneſs, 

leſe early contracts are un- 
Itedly well calculated to in- 
the parties with a mutual 
i alting affection. The ear- 
part of life is in every coun- 
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qurds of fifty, hanging on his 
Fildren are all taught reading 


try the happieſt ; and every obje& 
is pleaſing that recalls to the ima- 
3 that bleſſed period. The 

uctile minds of the infant lovers 


are eaſily twined into one; and the 


happieſt time of their life is aſſo. 
ciated with the ſweet remem- 
brance of their early conneRion, 
It is not ſo with your brides and 
bridegrooms of thirty, forty, and 
fifty: they have had previous at- 


tachments ; the beſt part of life is 


pon before their union, perhaps 
efore they ever ſaw each other. 

I had once the honour to be 
preſent at the wedding of a Perſee 
of good condition. Of this 1 
ſhall give you a minute deſcrip- 


tion. Important matters you will 


find in the writings of grave hiſ- 
torians ; what I fhall relate, will 
be ſuch trifling circumſtances as 
are below the notice of thoſe per- 


ſcnages, but which, nevertheleſs, 


1 might wiſh to know. 
In Hindoſtan, the expence of 


cloaths 1s almoſt — and 
od 


that of food, firing, and lodging, 
to the natives I mean, very 
trifling. The Hindoos are not 
addicted to any expenſive” vices, 
their paſſions and deſires being 
gentle and moderate, Yet th 
are frugal and induſtrious, and as 
eager to amaſs riches as any of 
the natives of Europe. A Jew, a 
Dutchman, or a Scotch pedlar, 
is not more attentive to profit and 
loſs. What 1s the reaſon of this ? 
They are lovers of ſplendor and 
magnificence in every thing, but 
particularly in what relates to 
their women. It is in their Sa- 
rams, but eſpecially on occaſion 
of their marriages, that they pour 
forth the collected treaſures of 
many induſtrious years. 
The Perſee at whoſe wedding I 
| was 


a 
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was a gueſt, many weeks before- 
hand, ſent invitations to his nu- 
merous friends and acquaintance, 
to aſſemble at the fixed time, at a 
ſpacious hall erected for the occa- 
fon in a beautiful field. It was 


- the dry ſeaſon, when the air was 


conſtantly mild and ſerene, and 
the whole vegetable world breathed 
a delightful fragrance. 'The hall 


. was formed by bamboos, connected 


together, as is uſual in that coun- 
try, and covered with cloth. It 


"was a medium between an houſe 
and a tent, being leſs ſolid than 


the former, but more ſubſtantial! 
than the latter. Here the com- 
pany: aſſembled after the heat of 
the day was over, to the number 
of ſeveral hundreds. After a rich 
repaſt, which was ſerved with 


great regularity, we ſet out to 
meet the bride, meſſengers having 


arrived at the hall, to announce 
her approach. 'The yqung Perſee 
was mounted on a camel richl 

eapariſoned, himſelf adorned with 
a multitude of jewels, and highly 
perfumed, A number of ſlaves 


walked by the fide of the camel, 
holding an umbrella over the head 


of their maſter, while others fanned 
his face. The company had, as 
uſual, 'their palanquins, In the 
mean 'time we were entertained 
by a band of mufic, _ conſiſt. 


ing of pipers, blowing very loud 


on the great pipe with their 


_ mouths, and playing with their 


fingers on another ; trumpeters, 
and a kind of drummers, beating 
on what they call tam tams. 
The muſic was dreadfully loud, 
but to my ear not very pleaſant. 
There was only one tune; nor did 
Jever hear another during _ 
fix years I have been in India. 
We arrived at a village, where 


K L 


ſhoulders, and then turned up 


when her huſband gave her 
/alam, in a modeſt and reſped 


ing apprehenſions. The men, 


*. 
„ 


we were met by the br 
tended by an * cn 
female acquaintance, her be 
male relations, and a crowd 
ſervants, A gentleman' car; 
in the ſervice of the company w 
borrowed for the bride, It 
an open Phaeton, drawn in fe 
chang 19” by four beautiful 4 
ian horſes. —The practice of he 
rowing Engliſh equipages, on m 
trimonial occaſions, is very cot 
mon; and they are always le 
with great good-humour.—4; 
the reſt of the ladies, ſome ro 
on _ camels, ſome in carriat 
drawn by ſpotted buffaloes x 
bullocks, whoſe horns were ti 
with filver, and their heads ado 
ed with flowers bound by | 
bands. The bride was a f 
comely young creature; her 0 
black hair falling down over | 


wreaths, elegantly adorned 1 
embroidered ribbands and precic 
ſtones. It was at that mome 


manner, and at a ſmall diſtan 
when ſhe ſtood up in the phaett 
veiled only by an umbrella, tha 
who had the honour of being n 
the bridegroom, had a full yi 
of his lovely bride. 

At the end of the village an 
cident happened, which in 
rupted, for a ſhort time, the 
of the day, and filled the mu 
of hundreds with the moſt al 


well as the women, gave 2 | 
ſhriek; and ran in a diſtacted u 
ner, not knowing what they d 
even the bride was for a mon 
deſerted by thoſe of her own " 
gion and kindred, and left to 
care of her European I 

„ (] 
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be unlucky wag had, on pur- 
4 ſet — ſwine adrift, that 

| kept by 4 families; 
it was the fear of being 
ached by theſe odious and un- 
Ln animals, that turned, for a 
© minutes, a day of joy into a 
of lamentation.—It is impoſ- 
i to deſcribe the horror that 
i Perſees and Gentoos expreſs 
| the fight of a ſow, The very 
of that animal is offenſive to 
bn, and makes them ſhudder, 
appears as loathſome to them as 
wad does to an European: and 
u may imagine the horror you 
ld feel at the approach of a 
ad of the ſize of a ſow. 

The ſwine being beat back, 
| effeting which repulſe, I may 
fly boaſt that I was myſelf the 
ncipal hero) we proceeded in 
Ful proceſſion to the hall; 
wich, ſpacious as it was, was 
y inſufficint to contain our en- 


taſed numbers: wherefore, many 

the company were ſeated on the 

ly plain, lamps being hung 

nong oh pair}, Be poles of bam. 
it 


os, fixed without much diffi- 
u in the ſoft and deep foil. 
be hall, illuminated without and 
tn, diſplayed on both ſides, 
nous pictures of elephants ard 
ler animals, and alſo of men. 
ie young Perſee's uncle, who 
eved great attention to myſelf 
ithe other Europeans, informed 
Hat the portraits we ſaw were 
Elan emperors.—There is Ko- 
„ faid he; and after naming 
dumber of other princes, he 
Inted to Nagir Scha, and Kerim 
n the preſent emperor. —I can- 
t think that they could, either 
n tradition, painting, or ſta- 

have any accurate notion, 
at all, of the particular 
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ſtature, ſhape, and countenance 
of Cyrus. 
been guided merely by fancy. 
Various kinds of refreſhments 
having been, after ſhort intervals, 
preſented to the company, we 


were at laſt entertained with a 


ball, which laſted all night. The 
ladies were placed by themſelves 
on one fide of the hall, and the 
gentlemen by themſelves on the 
other. The women wore their 
veils; but theſe were not drawn 
ſo cloſely ever the ones Fur that 
we could get a peep at their eyes 
and — "hay When their veils — 
drawn back, in order that they 
might enjoy the - refreſhment of 
being fanned, we could diſcover 
their necks and their fine hair. 
Indeed, on occaſion of weddings, 
the veil, as I have been aſſured, 
fits more looſely on the ladies than 
at other times.—There was not 
the leaſt communication between 
the men and the women; no not 
a whiſper. The men converſed 
among themſelves ; and the wo- 
men obſerved a profound filence, 
looking ſtraight forward with in- 
expreſſible ſweetneſs and modeſty. 

But now appears a ſpectacle 
which commands fileyce among 
the gentlemen as well as the la- 
dies, and draws the attention of 
every part of the hall. A com- 
pany of ſtrolling dancing girls 
from Surat, appear on a plat- 
form raiſed about two feet above 
the floor. Violins were now added 
to the band of muſic, and pre- 
ſently the dance began. The Sal- 
ladieres (for that is the name by 
which the dancing girls are diſtin- 
guiſhed on this fide of Hindoſtan) 
are dreſſed in the gaudieſt man- 
ner that the luxuriant fancy of the 


eaſt can conceive, Their long 
black 


The artiſt muſt have 
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gown effet 4 but which, Lconſeſ⸗ 
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black hair falling over their 
ſhoulders in flowing ringlets, or 
braided and turned up, is loaded 
with precious ſtones, and orna- 
_ mented with flowers, Their neck- . 
laces and bracelets are enriched in 
the ſame manner; even their noſe- 
Jewels, which at firſt fight appear 
4 | to an European, have 
fomething pleaſing, after - cuſtom 
has worn off the effect of preju- 
dice, and by à certain ſymmetry, 
ſet off all the other ornaments. 
Nothing can equal the care they 
take to preſerve their breaſts, as 
the moſt ſtriking mark of beauty. 
In order to prevent them from 
wing large or ill-ſhaped, the 
— Hom in cafes wake of rd 
ceedingly light wood, which are 
ogether, and faſtened with 
. © backles of jewels behind. Theſe 
- "eaſes are ſo ſmooth and pliant, 
_ that they give way to the various 
attitudes of the body without be- 
mg flattened, and without the 
ſmalleſt injury to' the delicacy of 
The outſide of theſe 
caſes is covered with a leaf of 
gold, and ſtudded with diamonds. 
They take it off and put it on 
again with equal facility. This 
covertvg of the breaſt conceals not 
from the amorous cye, palpita- 
tions, heavings, various tender 
emotions, nor ought that can con- 
tribute to excite deſire: while at 
the ſame time it leaves ſomething 
for the ſpectator 70 
balladirres imagine 
heighten the beanty of their com- 
plexion, and the impreflion of 
their countenances, 
black circles round their eyes, 
with a hair bodkin dippe 
powder of antimony, 
ancles, befides jewels, they wear 


© | bells, which they think have a 
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by tracing 


On their 


, * 


do not admire. 

The #allagieres, it muſt be ch 
ſerved, are not all of the ſam 
rank or condition, It is only the 


higher ranks among them, w 4 
I have been told, . e * 
to che uſe of the Brahmins, the fr 
caſte in this ſuperſtitious country Ke 
that can afford to have a load 0 F 
diamonds, Nor do the balladier: be 
of this claſs ſtroll through the 
country, But if the common 
dancing girls are not uſually it” 
dorned with diamonds, they + ul 
other precious ſtones and orna. ſeq 
ments that ftrike with equal ef. 4 
fect. In every other reſpec, thei bpo 
dreſs reſembles that of the %. 
ladieres of the firſt rank. - 
When theſe girls dance, they di | 
not hop, cut, and ſkip like ol” 
actreſſes in Europe; they never” 
lift their feet high. Their. dance | 
would not be ſuffered, it muſt be mt 
owned, in an aſſembly of Eur. 1 
pean ladies. They expreſs, h No, 
mute action, all the raptures andy. 
extrayagancies of the paſſion of ah 
love, when in deep retirement, 1 
concealed from every prying eye, 15 
the happy lovers, throwing alice Ty 
all reſtraint, yield to the irreſiſ. * 
able impulfe of the moſt ardent "> 
defire of nature. Nor is mut "x 
action the whole of this ſcene, a 
The girls accompany their wanton 4 
attitudes with laſcivious ſongs, wa 
until, overcome by the power e f 
imagination, and the ſtrength 0l bon 
perfumes, their voices die away, 1 Bo 
and they become motionlels; * 
which is the concluſion of this * 
opera, ſhall I call it, or pantumine? . 
—The ball laſted until morning he n 
Refreſhments were preſented t nyt 
the company at ſhort interval bac 
during the night. The bride was . 


accoms 
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ompanied to the houſe of her 
hand only by her neareſt rela- 
s. The Hindoo ladies were 
ke manner taken care of by 
vir huſbands or kindred. As 
v the balladieres, they were 
orted home by Europeans. 
Moderate in every other reſpect, 
e Hindoos love to exceſs. I was 
wrious to know what were the 
unmon topics of converſation 
wong this people; for they are 
ery ſociable, meeting together 
feguently at each other's doors, 
1nd ſmoaking all day long.— 


[pon inquiry, I found they were 


wer talking about their wives; 
their qualities, their numbers, 
nd their proſpects of getting new 
ones, Kc. &c, The barbarous 
tions in America talk of hunt- 
7 and war; in England, the 
yople talk on politics; in Sco:- 
land, of religion; in Franee, of 
the grand monarque; in Hin- 
olan, the con kant theme is love 
nd marriage. — There are ſeveral 
ualopies, which occur to my 
Imagination at the moment of 
mtung this, between the penin- 
a of Hindoſtan and that of 
lay; which I ſhall commit to 
puper without examining them. 
The Hindoos were orice a flouriſh. 
bg and powerful people; and 
ter knowledge, religion, and 
avs, ſpread over many countries 
Aa. In like manner, the 
moyledge, the religion, the laws 
Rome, enlightened and bleſſed 
lle nations of Europe: but, in 
proceſs of time, the Roman em- 


pe was over-run, and broken 


to many independent ſtates, by 
Tuptions of northern barbarians. 
ch was alſo the fate of the Hin- 

empire, which was conquered 
& torn in pieces by the Mogul 
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Tartars. The ſtates of Italy at 
this day are only nominal ſove- 
reignties, being dependent on the 
emperor, France, and Spain. In 
like manner, the princes of Hin- 
doſtan have long depended on the 
protection of one or other of the 
powers of Europe. —The Italians 
of the preſent time, are an unwar- 
like, effeminate, and indolent 
people, delighting only in love 
and muſic. This is alſo exactly 
the character of the modern Hin- 
doos. Other reſemblances might 
be traced between theſe nations: 
but on the ſubject of reſemblances, 
one is apt to grow fanciful ; there. 
fore I proceed not any further on 
this topic. 

J have endeavoured, at various 
times, to lead the natives of this 
country into a free converſation 
on Europeans, and their tyranny; 
but I found them very reſerved: 
They often complained of the in- 
ſolence of the common ſoldiers, 
The warrior caſt in Europe, they 
ſay, muſt be very bad mans... 
I once overheard a converſation 
between a Moor who kept a ſho 
in. Bombay and one of our corpd- 
rals. The corporal aſked the 
price of ſome cheeſe; the Moor 
demanded a rupee (half a crown) 
a pound; the corporal, after a 
torrent of abuſive language mixt 
with threatenings, ſwore that he 
could purchaſe better cheeſe in 
Europe for fourpence. Well, 
maſter,” ſaid the cheeſemonger, 
«« I ſuppoſe very few in this coun- 
try will hinder you from going 
*« to Europe to buy 1t.'— This 


was the ſtrongeſt inſinuation of 


the diſlike in which Europeans 
are held here, that I ever heard 
from any of the natives of In- 


doſtan, — I overheard at anothef 
time, 


« 


time, a converſation between a 
Moor and one of our men, on the 
= +< - ſabje of religion. After a good 
= deal of diſputation, in the courſe 
of which the chriſtian loſt his 
temper, and poured forth the 
greateſt curſes on Mahomet and 
all his followers ; the diſciple of 
the great prophet, with great 
calmneſs, replied, «« Maſter, why 
> « do Chriſtians curſe Mahomet ? 
e Mahometans never curſe 
. Jeſus Chriſt,” The ſoldier, 
provoked beyond meaſure at this 
_ compariſon, would certainly have 
knocked the Moor down, if his 
4 paſſion had not found vent in a 
very ſeaſonable volley of impre- 
ö cations. | | 
. In Bombay, where people of ſo 
many different nations are col- 
lected together, there is a kind of 
language, which is compoſed of 
the moſt common words of the 
languages of each nation, and of 
natural figns. Converſation is car- 
ried on, in a great meaſure, by 
ſticulation, pointing, and va- 
rious diſtortions of countenance. 
This affords to a ftranger a ludi- 
crous ſpectacle. The Hindoos 
ſpeak in a very loud tone of voice, 
inſomuch that it appeared diſa- 
rreeable to me, before cuſtom, 
that reconciles us to every thing, 
rendered it familiar: yet their 
- voices are not harſh, but natu- 
rally ſweet and melodious. The 
men ſhaye their heads, but all the 
women wear their hair long. The 
FP _ and Perſees wear long beards : 
5 ut the Gentoos, whoſe religion, 


— — 3 — 
— _ _-—— — 


cribes - cleanlineſs of perſon, 


= ſmall tuft on the crown, their 
beards, arm-pits, c. c. The 
trade of a potter is an excellent 
i 0098 e country ; for the Gen- 
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not with knives and forks, hi 


-lowed to eat fiſh. Of the Eng 


ave their heads, leaving only a 


toos never uſe. the ſame 
plate twice ; that would he poll 
tion; but as to plates, their pla 
is ſupplied by the bra 
and tough leaves of banyan tre 
and they uſe no ſpoons, 11g} 
they have, made of the ſhel 
the cocoa-nut, with which thi 
ſerve up their rice, which is co 
menly mixed with ghee, (a ki 
of half-made butter, which thi 
keep freſh in leather bottles | 
years, without falt) and ſpice 
which make it a very ſavoury an 
nouriſhing food. This they er 


with their fingers. The carnin 
rous appetites of Europeans ſhog 
them; for, the warrior caſt e 
cepted, the Gentoos eat no fle 
meat. Certain other caſts are: 


liſh particularly, they ſay, ſhi 
ing their heads, Ah! Engli 
mans eat every thing, fight eve 
thing.” 

Indeed, I muſt ſay, that I 
diſguſted myſelf at the practice 
ſo common among Europeans: 
well as Moors, of eating ſnake 
and frogs. The frog of th 
country is as large as a chicken 
It makes a loud croaking noiſe 
the tanks and fields in the even 
ings, This ſupplies the placec 
the melody of European bird 
The frogs are fed with great c: 
after they are caught. I am to 
by the frog-eaters, that they a 
moſt delicate food. I take the 
word for it. The late Gene 
Wedderburne was ſo fond of frog 
that he kept a frog-catcher, asgel 
tlemen in Europe keep fowlers. 

There is a kind of ſerpents, c 
pable of being tamed, which becom 
domeſtics in families, and wiud 
undoubtedly have a n 
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of muſic ; for, at the 
1of a violin, they raiſe their 
and move their bodies in 
id to the muſical notes. 
Then you ſtroke their beautiful 
| they ſeem ſenſible of the 
bes, their necks and heads mov- 
- more briſkly to the muſic, 
q their eyes ſparkling with en- 
bed luſtre. It was, doubtleſs, 
Außon to this ſpecies of ſer- 
ats, that Solomon ſtigmatized 
deaf adder, that would not be 
lum by the voice of the charmer, 
ud be charm ever ſo wiſely. 


[ have never Jets either by 


uding or converſation, obtained 

5 latisfatory account of the 
gin of thoſe 1deas of pollution, 
d fingular antipathies and ab- 
rences, which prove ſo great 
ments to the Hindoos. Dif- 
rent writers have attempted to 
ace them back to the arts of 
nets and politicians. But prieſt- 
ift and policy do not inſpire 
unkind with new defires and 
xerlions. They may ſanctify and 
vum prejudices already enter- 
wned ; they may improve and 
kighten them, and uſe them as 
jmes for their own purpoſes ; 
ut] apprehend they ſeldom ſtudy 
create them. However the 
perſtructure may be the effect of 
u, the foundation is laid in na- 
ture, It is political wiſdom, per- 
ps e, to puniſh unnatural crimes; 
nd in fact they are puniſhed : but 
bes the puniſhment of ſuch crimes 
Iginate in views of policy? It 
Þ 2 natural abhorrence that firſt 
mpels men to puniſh them: in 
Ke ſame manner that a ſchool-boy 
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1s urges by-a natural antipathy to 
kill thoſe odious reptiles that of- 
fend his eye in his wandering ex- 
curſions in woods and fields. — 
uropeans are conſcious of many 
antipathies, which it is impoſſible 
to trace to any ſcource of ſuperſti- 
tion or policy: the Aſiatics, in like 
manner, have theirs ; with this 
difference, that they are at once 
more violent and more numerous. 
There ſeems to be a greater irri- 
tability in their nerves; they are 


more forcibly ſtruck by every © 


object. 

The manner of drinking among 
the Gentoos is remarkable. The 
religiouſly avoid touching the vel. 
ſel that contains the liquor with 
their lips, and pour it into their 
months, holding the bottle, or 
other veſſel, at leaſt at a foot's 
diſtance. Their idea is, that they 
would be polluted by ſtagnating 
water. They will drink from a 
pump, or of any running ſtream, 

ut not out of a pool. 

The Hindoos preſerve the Aſi- 
atic cuſtom, of which we read in 
the bible, of threſhing out their 
corn by the treading-of oxen. A 
pole is fixed in the ground, in the 
upper end of which is ſet a pivot, 
which ſerves as an ax1s for a wheel, 
or rather a wooden frame, which 
15 turned round by the oxen, and 
which confines their ſteps to the 
threſhing floor. The grain 1s 
ſhaken from the hufks and the 
ſtraw by the beating of their feet 
and legs. A couple of oxen will 
threſh two or three hundred buſhels 
of rice a day. — There have been 
various attempts in Europe to 


The preſident Monteſquieu is of opinion, that the puniſhment of unna- 
wa] crimes is by no means neceſſary. Nature will maintain her own rights 


bout the intervention of the magiſtrate, 


contrive 
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contrive a machine for threſhing 
corn, the moſt laborious and ex- 
penſive operation in huſbandry. 
Mi ht not our farmers for once take 
a hint from the Aſiatics, and try 
the method of threſhing by means 
of oxen? The threſfing- floor is 
formed by ſpreading on- the ſur- 
face of a ſpot of level ground, a 
paſte f deu of water, earth, 
and cow-dung. This operation 
is performed by the women. 
There is not a more precious 
ſubſtance in the mo of the Gen- 
toos, than cow- dung. 
perhaps known in Europe, that 
cow-dung is an infallible preſer- 
vative againſt the deſtructive effects 
of all kinds of vermin. Tt is for 
this reaſon, that it is uſed in 
forming threſhing-floors. It is 
for the ſame reaſon, that it is uſed 
as plaiſter to the houſes, which are 
overlaid with this ſubſtance, mixed 
with water and a very little earth, 
_ both without and within. A 
layer of this compoſition being 
| ſpread on the walls, and ſufficient 
time being allowed for it to dry, 
a ſecond ftratum is added, for t 
purpoſe of filling up any chinks 
that may be occaſſoned by exceſſive 
drought. A ſmooth and ſolid 
paſte being thus formed, it 1s 
_ white-waſhed with a very fine and 
white lime made of oyiter-ſhells. 
Theſe white walls are variegated 
without as well as witlin, by the 
figures of different animals, eſpe- 
cially elephants. But I have not 
yet fully deſcribed the great im- 
portance of cow-dung. It 1s not 
only a neceſſary article both in 
aàgriculture and architecture, but 
alſo in religion. The pollution 


that is occaſionally conveyed to 
their honſes by the contact of 
the Gentoos waſh away 


5 


Chriſtians, 


It 1s not, 


a a bullock. 


% 


by the precious ointment of c. 
dung. The pagodas in N | 
of Salſette, having been uſed ! 
our ſoldiers as Jodgin -place 
during the war with & M: 
rattas, were confidered as defled 
and were wholly abandoned unt 
they had undergone a purificatio 
by cow-dung. It is not a lit! 
humiliating to a profeſſor « 
Chriſtanity, that he ſhould } 
conſidered by the ancient and ny 
merous ſect of the Gentoos, as 
piece of animated ſubſtance inf 
nitely more loathfome and odiou 
than the excrement of a buffalo c 


The Gentoos are undoubted 
28 idolaters. What are th 

octrines of their prieſts, I kno 
not: they worſhip figures of met 
with elephant heads, and a vari 
ety of other images. The humat 
figures which are the objects 0 
their devotion, have many hand; 
and are enormouſly corpulent 
They alſo worſhip different ani 
mals: F have ſeen in their temple 
live bullocks. Ft occurred to me 
that theſe were going to be ſacri 
ficed to their god or gods ; but 
was ſoon given to underſtand, tha 


they were gods themſelves. 4 
The Perſians of this country, : 8 

is generally known, pay divine 
adoration to fire, but not in Ma, 
ſenſeleſs and idolatrous manner Ho, 
for I have been aſſured by very re er 
ſpectable characters among the Per 1 
ees, that they worſhip fire only = 
an emblem of the Divinity, an — 
as His chief agent in the ſyſtem ond. | 
the univerſe. —They never ex 
rom fire. They will ſtand fo ed 
ours by their lamps, putting ue! 
their prayers to God, with folded v: 

hands, and their eyes turned 00-8. 
wards Heaven with great marks o 1 
de | 


* 
4 


Ln, They utter ejaculatory 

Ger al en Jong, and con- 

n mix buſineſs, and even 

4 non converſation, with de- 

— In. They have a ſuperſti- 

- Ec vencration for cocks and for 
ec 


at their own houſes, and 
chem regularly twice every 
with rice and ghee. To all 
ws, whether their own or not, 
fer are very hoſpitable. Where- 


| ny they fee a-dog, they pre- 
aal him, and offer him 
— l. If you walk abroad with a 


be in any of the Perſee villages, 
wu preſently hear fo jo at every 
um; every body ſtriving to be 
he firſt” to entertain your dog. 
Jogs are alſo ſacred in all che 
Jurkiſh dominions. The dogs 
| the- iſland of Bombay, a few 
years ago, were many of them 
tad: whereupon an order was 
wen by the governor, for killing 
ul dogs without exception. This 
wer being known, the Perſees 
were greatly alarmed, met toge-, 


ague and covenant in defence of 
heir dogs, and threatened to pro- 
Kd their lives at the riſque of their 
wm. It was therefore thought 
prudent, not to inſiſt on the exe 
ton of the decree that had been 
Wed againſt thoſe faithful and 
Wettionate domeſtics. 

How difficult it is to diſtinguiſh 
le ſentiments of nature, from the 
prejudices of education! Moſt 
ons with whom we are ac- 
Juamted, are careful to bury 
lier dead, and conſider it as a 
kd of misfortune to their de- 
red friends, if by any accident 
Weir inanimate bodies ſhould not 
tonoured by a decent inter- 


Tent, That very circumſtance, 
Vor. XXV. 


eic M ARACT ERS. 


. They breed great numbers 


bet, and entered into a ſolemn 


| 49 
however, which, in the opjnion 
of Homer, and thoſe to whom he 
addreſſed the Iliad, aggravated 
the, hard fate of thoſe heroes who 
fell in the Trojan war, whoſe un- 
buried limbs were devoured by 
hungry dogs and ravenous vul- 
tures: that very circumſtance, fo 
full of horror to a Grecian mind, 
would haye appeared to a Perſian, 
matter of the greateſt conſolation. 
For the Perſees expoſe the bodies 
of their dead to birds of prey, as 
the laſt good office that friendſhip 
can perform to the deceaſed. They 
erect for this purpoſe fabrics about 
ten feet high, over the walls of 
which they fix an iron grate, 
whereon they place the dead.— 
Theſe buildings are very like 
kilns, ſave that they want roofs. 
Crows, kites, and vultures, - 
quickly devour the fleſh ; and the 
bones, after being bleached for 
many years, are at laſt pulveriſed, 
and drop gradually into the cavity 
of the building, thus making way 
for new carcales, | 
I prefer to this, the manner in 
which the Gentoos diſpoſe of their 
dead. They burn their bodies + 
with ſandal-wood and other aro- 
matics. A very worthy gentle- 
man of my acquaintance, Captain 
W--ſ#, is ſo much rang with 
this pactice, that he has given 
orders, that his body, after he is 
dead, ſhall be burnt after the Gen- 
too manner, with ſandal- wood. 
—The poor Faqueirs, of whom 
you have heard ſo often, bury 
their dead within their very places 
of habitation, which are ſometimes 
huts; and ſometimes caverns. The 
ſelf-denied Faqueirs will lie whole 
days and nights, covered with duſt, 
under ban-yan trees, con!” 19 
their fins, and expiating them by 
E e- 
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2 repentance, ſupported only by A proceeding from that mer. 


bottle of water and a little gram, over, with greater force, 8 

or parched corn, not unlike peaſe, of the body. This good office 
but - ſweeter to the taſte. This pany performed by the y 
mendicant order of r«/ig:ous, often men, who are indeed the ſurge 
ſupply our patty-maurs * with pro- and phyſicians of this count. 
viſions on their journies, when, and who handle their patient |: 

' avoided by the ſuperſtitious Gen- with all the eaſy addreſs of (iti 
toos as if they were ſome noxious moſt.experieaced member of . 
animals, they would be in great faculty in Europe. 12 
danger of ſtarving. Before the Hindoos riſe fro bor 
It is generally known, that the their beds, they ſtretch ther 1 
ractice of inoculating for the ſelves, darting out their legs 2 | 
 {mall-pox is common in all Aſiatic arms with a ſudden motion ſereri r 
countries. But there is an art in times. Then. they proceed tot 

— Hindoftan, not yet known in Eu- doors of their houſes, where the 
rope, by which the women effec- fit in circles, in order to pick an 
tually prevent any traces of the to waſh their teeth. They f 
ſmall-pox_ on the faces of their their mouths repeatedly with w; 
little ones. This preſervative is ter, and holding back their head d 
com poſed of a ſalve made of cer- make a croaking noiſe, like Mule 
tain Indian herbs, and a certain many frogs. Thoſe of the Gen 
kind of oil, which they apply as too religion perform divers othe 
.,” Sfoon as the pock begins to blacken, ablutions in ſecret. | ftior 
I ] am ſurpriſed that none of the Although the Hindoos are HN 
company's ſurgeons have ever en- meekeſt people on earth, yet the 
quired into the nature of this pre- ſometimes. quarrel with one and 
t | -paration: for, I preſume, if they ther. Will you _m_ to attenWMſer 
| had, they would have diſcovered - to ſo trifling a deſcription as th 
it; and the fact, that the Hindoos of an Hindoo ſcolding-match 
know how to ſave their ſkins from Storms ſometimes diſplay the nai 
the ravages of the ſmall-pox, is ture of the foil on which they fall 
undoubted. c Ehe enraged parties begin wit 

I ſhall, now I have got on the complaining of each other's in 
ſubject of Hindoo ſurgery, men- juſtice; and retail a great man 
tion anothet operation of the chi- moral and religious maxims 
.. rurgical kind, which I am well which, by that injuſtice, hay 

þ affured is attended with the hap- been violated, They enumer 
paieſt effects. When any perſon the acts of violence or of fraud 
happens to he bruiſed in any part which their antagoniſts have com 
of his body, by a fall, a blow, or mitted againſt others, as well : 
otherwiſe, thoſe who are neareſt themſelves. They undervalu 
to him, preſently ſtrip off the each other's families: — © Yo 
greater part of his cloaths, and ſiſter went on a certain day t 
with the palms. of their hands fetch water from the well, au 
- gently rub the afflicted part, and was embraced by a Chriſtian (0 
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„ Your father dying 
ug, your mother did not ſhave 
12 but made her elopement 
s ſepoy: — From a nig- 
y diſpoſition, you violated 
hes of our holy religion, by 
wking the ſame earthen pot ſerve 
1 Whole week: 
vou got ſo drunk, on one oc- 
afon,” with brabtree toddy, that 
uu not only touched the veſſel 
th. your lips, but bit it with 
wur teeth.“ In this manner they 
ſept ſcolding for the Space of ſome 
hum: but now the contention 
comes fiercer, and the oppro- 
os terms of Cafre aud Halla- 
bore are retorted with great fury. 
; the laſt poſlible inſult, they 
hull off their ſhoes, ſpit in them, 
(dd throw them in each other's 
bees *. Anon, they proceed to 
on, tearing each other's hair, 
id ſmiting each other, not with 
zir fiſts, 85 the palms of their 
unds, like women or children. 
ter they are ſufficiently fatigued 
y this exerciſe, they part, eac 
kelaring that he would have in- 
ed on his adverſary more ſe- 
marks of his vengeance, if 
did not conſider ' himſelf as 
uch polluted by touching him, 
le would be by coming in con- 
Rwith a ſow or a Chriſtian. 
[never beheld fo ſtriking a proof 
che influence of food on animal 
iltitutions, as in the battles of 
in this country. The dogs 


— 


And, 


of the wives of the coolzes. 


of ſuch of the natives as feed them 
only with rice and ghee, are no 
more a match for the dogs that 


- are bred by the ＋ though of 
t 


the ſame ſpecies, than one of theſe 
would be a match for a lion. Our 
ſoldiers take great delight in pro- 
moting fights between their dogs 
and thoſe of the Hindoos, which 
1s a very cruel entertainment. 

It will not ſurpriſe one, who 
knows the reſolution of Hindoo 
women in burning with their huſ- 
bands, to be toll, that there is 
at preſent in Bombay, a woman, 
a native of Man galore +, who, aſ- 
ſuming the habit of a man, en- 
lifted in a company of ſepoys, in 
order to have a chance of meeting 
with her ſweetheart, who had en- 
lifted in our ſervice in the laſt war. 


After having been in one or two 


engagements, in which ſhe diſ- 
prayed a manly courage, ſhe found 
er lover, to whom ſhe made her- 


ſelf known, and became his wife. 


The wives of the heymals, as 
well as their huſbands, follow the 
employment of porters, and are 
kept to their labour as well as the 
men, by the terror of a 3 
The conſtancy and heroiſm of this 
lady, has been rewarded by an ap- 
pointment to the office of overſeer 
I have 
ſeen her with a rattan in her hand, 
acting in the capacity of a female 
ſerjeant. ä | 


Ig ſhould be obſerved; that when the Gentoos enter their temples, or the 

ments of any great man, they pull off their ſhoes, and leave them at the 
. As appearing in your prefence without ſhoes, is the greateſt mark of 
Mt; (o to throw one's ſhoe in his neighbour's face, is the very laſt mark-of 
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52 ANNUAL, RE 
Cuſtomary. Education ana Employ- 
ment of the Inbabitants of Nan- 
tucket; from Letters from an 
American Farmer, by J. Hector 


2 St. Jon. 


© 


HE eaſieſt way of becoming 
acquainted with the modes 

of thinking, the rules of conduct, 
and the prevailing manners of any 
people, is to examine what ſort of 
education they give their children; 
bow they treat them at home, and 
what they are taught in their 
laces of public worſhip. At 
ome their tender minds muſt be 
early ſtruck with the gravity, the 
ſerious though chearful deport- 
ment of their parents; they are 
inured to a principle of ſubordi- 
nation, ariſing neither from ſud- 
den paſſions nor inconſiderate plea- 
ſure; they are gently held by an 
uniform filk cord, which unites 
ſoftneſs and ſtrength. A perfet 
equanimity prevails in moſt of 


„ their families, and bad example 


hardly ever ſows in their hearts 
the ſeeds of future and ſimilar 
- faults, They are cortected with 
tenderneſs, nurſed with the moſt 
affectionate care, clad with that 
decent plainneſs, from which they 
obſerve their parents never to de- 
part: in ſhort, by the force of ex- 
ample, which 1s ſuperior even to 
the ſtrongeſt inſtiact of nature, 
more than by preeepts, they learn 
to follow the ſteps of their parents, 
to deſpiſe oftentatiouſneſs as being 
ſinful. They acquire a taſte for 


.- - that neatneſs for which their fa- 


thers are ſo conſpicuous; they 
learn, to be prudent and ſaving; 
the very tone of voice with which 
they are always addreſſed, eſta- 
bliſhes in them that ſoftneſs of 
diction, which ever after becomes 


3 
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habitual. 


conſtantly following ſome uſefy 


occupation, never guilty of not 
or other irregularitie; 

cannot fail of training up children 
to the ſame uniformity of life and 
manners. If they are left with 
fortunes, they are taught how tc 


diſſipation 


ſave them, and how to enjoy the 


with moderation and decency; i 
they have none, they know how te 
venture, how-to work and toil a 
their fathers. have done beford 
them. If they fail of ſucceſs 
there are always in this iſland (an 
wherever this ſociety prevails) eſta 
bliſhed reſources, foundèd on the 
moſt -benevolent principles, A 
their meetings they are taught thy 
few, the ſimple tenets of the! 
ſet; tenets as fit to render met 
ſober, induſtrious, juſt, and mer 
ciful, as thoſe delivered in th 
molt magnificent churches and c: 
thedrals: they are inſtructed i 


the moſt eſſential duties of Chi 


tianity, ſo as not to offend th 
/ divinity by the commiſſion of ey 
deeds.; to dread his wrath and th 
puniſhments he has denounced 
they are taught at the ſame tim 


to have a proper confidence in þ 
mercy while they deprecate h 
juſtice, As every ſect, from the 
different modes of worſhip, a 


their different interpretations ( 


ſome parts of the ſcriptures, nece 
ſfarity have various opinions al 
prejudices, which contribute ſom 
thing in forming their characte 
iſtics in ſociety ; ſo thoſe of tl 
Friends are well known: 06 
dience to the laws, even to 10 
reſiſtance, juſtice, good-will 
all, benevolence at home, ſobri 
ty, meekneſs, neatneſs, ove 


order, fondneſs and appeiitt 
commere 


Frugal, ſober, orderly 
parents, attached to their buſineſs 


e. They are as remarkable 
gur for thoſe virtues as at Phila- 
bia, which is their American 
Ale, and the boaſt of that ſo- 
wy, At ſchool: they learn to 
al, and to write a good hand, 
tl they are twelve years old; 
fey are then in general put ap- 

atices to the cooper's trade, 
wich is the ſecond eſſential branch 
Chofineſs followed here; at four- 
ken they are ſent to ſea, where 
their leiſure hours their com- 
mions teach them the art of na- 
nation, which they have an op- 
portunity of practiſing on the ſpot. 
They learn the great and uſeful 
yt of working a ſhip in all the dif- 
rent ſituations which the ſea and 
vid ſo often require; and ſurely 
there cannot be a better or more 
oeful ſchool of that kind in 
the world, Then they go gra- 
dually- i every ſtation of 
wers, ſteerſmgn, and harpoon- 
en; thus de bean to. attack, to 
bels their huge game: and after 
laving performed ſeveral ſuch voy- 
iges, and perfected themſelves in 
this buſineſs, they are fit either 
* counting - houſe or the 

e. 


The firſt proprietors of this 


df this town, began their career 
of _— with a ſingle whale- 
Vat, with which they went to 
lh for cod; the ſmall diſtance 
om their ſhores at which they 
Gupht it, enabled them ſoon to 
Macreaſe their bufineſs, and thoſe 
arly ſucceſſes, firſt led them to 
wnceive that they might likewiſe 
atch the whales, which hitherto 
ſhorted undiſturbed on their banks. 
Alter many trials and ſeveral miſ- 


turiages, they ſucceeded ; thus 


CHARACTERS. 


purſue, to overtake, to cut, to 


Land, or rather the firſt founders 


Is 


they proceeded, ſtep by ſtep; the 


1105 of one ſucceſsful enterprize 
elped them to purchaſe and pre- 
pare. better materials for a more 
extenſive one: as theſe were at- 
tended with little coſts, their pro- 
fits grew greater. The ſouth ſides 
of the iſland from eaſt to weſt, 
were divided into four equal parts, 
and each part was aſſigned to a 
company of ſix, which though 
thus ſeparated, ſtill carried on 
their buſineſs in common. In the 
middle of this diſtance, they erec- 
ted a maſt, provided with a ſuf- 
ficient number of rounds, and 
near 1t they built a temporary hut, 
where five of the aſſociates lived, 
whilſt the fixth from his high ſta- 
tion carefully looked toward the 
ſea, in order to obſerve the ſpout- 
ing of the whales. As ſoon as 
any were diſcovered, the ſentinel 
deſcended, the whale-boat was 
launched, and the company went 
forth in queſt of their game. It 
may appear ſtrange to you, that 
ſo ſlender a veſſel as an American 
wwhale-boat, containing ſix dimi- 
nutive beings, ſhould dare to pur- 
ſue and to attack,' in its native 
element, the largeit and ſtrongeſt 
fiſh that nature has created, Yet 
by the exertions of an admirable 
dexterity, improved by a long 
practice, in which theſe people 
are become ſuperior to any other 
whale-men ; by knowing the tem- 
per of the whale after her firſt 
movement, and by many other 
uſeful obſervations; they ſeldqm 
failed to harpoon it, and to bring 
the huge leviathan on the. ſhores, 
Thus they went on until the pro- 


fits they made, enabled them to 


purchaſe larger veſſels, and to pur- 
ſue them farther, when the whales 
quitted their coaſts; thoſe who 


E 3 failed 
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failed in their enterprizes, re- 
turned to the cod-fiſheries, which 
had been their firſt ſchool, and 
their firſt reſource ; they even he- 

an to viſit the banks of Cape 

reton, the iſle of Sable, and all 
the other © fiſhing places, with 


which this coaſt of America a- 


bounds. By degrees they went a 
. _ whaling to cs iT , to the 
Gulph of St. Laurence, to the 


Straits of Belleiſle, the coaſt of La- 


brador, Davis's Straits, even to 
Cape Deſolation, in 70* of lati- 
| 4 ; Where the Danes carry on 
ſome fiſheries in ſpite of the per- 
petual ſeverities of that inhoſpita- 
ble climate. In proceſs of time 
they yiſited the weltern iſlands, 
the latitude of 34* famous for that 
fiſh, the Braſils, the coaft of Gui- 
nea. Would you believe that 
they have already gone to the 


Falkland Iſlands, and that I have- 


heard ſeveral of them talk of go- 
Ing tothe South Sea! Their con- 

_ - fidence1s ſo great, and their know- 
ledge of this branch of buſineſs ſo 
ſupetior to that of any other peo- 
ple, that they have acquired a 
monopoly of this commodity. Such 
were their feeble beginnings, ſuch 
the infancy and the progreſs of 
their- maritime ſchemes; ſuch 1s 
now. the degree of boldneſs and 
activity to which they are arrived 
in their manhood, After their 
examples ſeyeral companies have 
been formed in many of our, capi- 
tals, where every neceſſary article 
of proviſions,” implements, and 
timber, are to be found, But the 
induftry exerted by the people of 
Nantucket, hath hitherto enabled 


them to rival all their competi- - 


tors; conſequently this is the 
greateſt market for oil, hale- bone, 
and ſpermaceti, on the continent. 
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they are always ſucceſsfu] , thi 


for London. This expedient faves 


of the country, which 


Ee — - — 
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It does not follow howerer gl 


would be an extraordina 

indeed, where the 5 
never fail; many voyages do ng 
repay the original coſt of fittin- 
out ; they bear ſuch mis fortune 
like true merchants, and as the 
never venture their all like game 
ſters, they. try their fortunes 3 
gain; the latter hope to win be 
chance alone, the former by in 
duſtry, well judged ſpeculation 
and ſome hazard. I was ther, 
when Mr. —— had miſſed one q 
his veſſels; ſhe had been giver 
over for loſt by every body, but 
happily arrived before I came 
away, after an abfence of thirtee 
months. - She had met with a va 
riety of diſappointments on the 
ſtation ſhe was- ordered to, and 
rather than return: empty, the 
people fteered for the coalt of Gui: 
nea, where the ” ern fell 
in with ſeveral wh $, and brough 
home upward' of 600 barrels of 
oil, beſide bone. Thoſe returns 
are ſometimes diſpoſed of in the 
towns of ' the continent, where 
they are exchanged for ſuch com- 
modities As are wanted ; but they 
are moſt commonly ſent to Eng- 
land, where they always fell for 
caſh, When this is intended, 2 
veſſel larger than the reſt is fitted 
out to be filled with oil on the 
ſpot where it is found and made, 
and thence ſhe ſails immediately 


time, freight, and expence; and 
from that capital they bring back 
whatever they want. They em. 
ploy alſo ſeveral veſſels in tranſ- 
porting lumber to the W eſt- Indian 
1ſlands, from whence they procure 
in return the various production: 
they al. 
terwards 


* 


th und exchange wherever they 
hear of an advantageous mas- 
kel in, Being extremely acute they 
oul well know how to improve all 
82 + advantages which the combi- 
a. ation of ſo many branches of bu- 
un: conſtantly affords ; the ſpirit 
the # commerce, which is the ſimple 


ame 
| of a reciprocal ſupply of wants, 
- 5 | Yell unde here by every 


| ply, They poſſeſs, like the ge. 
* unlity of the Americans, a large 
* hare of native penetration, acti- 
6 ity, and good Kate, which lead 
tem to a variety of other ſecon- 
kry ſchemes too tedious to men- 
ton ; they are well acquainted 
nat ith the cheapeſt method of pro- 
aring lumber from Kennebeck 
aer, Penobſcot, &c. pitch and 
WW, from North Carolina; flour 
"11 Wh aod biſcuit, from Philadelphia; 
erf and pork, from Connecticut. 
ener know how to exchange their 
aim and Weſt-Indian produce, 


80 far thoſe articles which they are 
gutinually either bringing to their 
land, or ſending off to other 
phces where they are wanted. 

m. means of all theſe commercial 

hey repociations, - they have greatly 

ng: cheapened the fitting out of their 

(  Phaling fleets, and therefore much 


mproved their fiſheries. They 
we indebted for all theſe advan- 
uges not only to their national 
ür but to the poverty of their 
il; and as a proof of what I 
tave ſo often advanced, look at 
de Vineyard (their neighbouring 
land) which is inhabited by a 
kt of people as keen and as ſaga- 
dous as themſelves, Their foil 
being in general extremely fer- 
lle, they have fewer navigators ; 
tough they are equally well fi- 
uated fer the fiſhing buſineſs. 


A ſhort Narrative of the late Gil- 


bert Weſt, L. L. D. 


9 5 6 

The folloæuing Account of the late 
Dr. G. Weſt, ave Have reaſon to 
afſure our Readers, is perfettly au- 
thentic. 


ILBERT Weſt was the 

ſon of the Reverend Doctor 
Weſt. He had the misfortune to 
be deprived of his father whilſt 
under the age of thirteen years, 
and juſt too at the time when a 
Mitre was expected for the doQor, 
through the intereſt of a powerful 
friend, Lord. Orford, who had 
gained the royal aſſent to raiſe him 
to that dignity. At this early 
period of his hfe, he was left to 
the care of his diſconſolate and diſ- 
treſſed mother, who had not only- 
her own loſs to deplore, but alſo the 


blaſted hopes of a young family. 


Gilbert Weſt was ſent to Eaton, 
and compleated his education at 
Oxford. His mother was the 
eldeſt daughter of Sir Richard 
Temple, and ſiſter to Lord Cob- 
ham; a woman not more diſtin- 
22 for her beauty, than for 

er exemplary conduct through 
life. Her marrying a clergyman, 
though a man of family, of learn- 
ing, and high character, was ſo 
reſented by her brother Cobham, 


who hated (as he declared) the 


whole cloth, that he excluded her 
from his honours and eſtates, and 
ſettled them on his ſecond ſiſter's 
male iſſue, confining the little 


marks of his brotherly attentions - 


for his eldeſt ſiſter, to her ſon Gil- 
bert Weſt. Lord Cobham pre- 
ſented Mr. Weſt, while at Oxford, 
with a cornetſy in his own regi- 
ment. He was then reading bi. 
E 4 vinity 
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vivity, that being the bent of his 
inclination, and beſt adapted to his 
ſerious turn of mind. Being thus 


called into the military line, he 


Was naturally led to make frequent 


. ſhip's captivating ſtandard, my 


viſits from Oxford to Stowe, to 
gain knowledge of his uncle in his 
new profeſſion, whom he looked 
up to with the greateſt admiration 

his lordſhip N of bril- 
liant · talents, and a perfect know - 
ledge of the world. To his lord- 


of the ſirſt genius repaired, whic 


gave riſe to animated gon verſa- 


tions, and the diſplay of wit on 
various ſubjects. Among other 
topics, revealed religion had ts 
turn for animadverſion, and was 


repreſented as à work of impoſi- 
tion, which a wiſe man muſt re- 


ject; and that the whole derived 
its? ſource ftom prĩeſt- craft. This 
caught. the honeſt mind of Mr. 


Weſt; and then not being able to 


anſwer the deluding arguments 
brought in ſup 
errors, he imbübed #4 on princi- 
ple, that there was no real foun- 


dation for the great truths ſet fort 


in the holy ſcriptures; but he never 
was brought to loſe ſight of the 
Supreme Being in all his glorious 
works, to whom he ever paid the 
devouteſt adoration. His love of 
virtue in its fulleſt extent, was 
ſo great, that his actions through- 
out were conſidered by thoſe, who 
knew him well, to be fo upright, 
as never to border upon vice. 
He was one of the ſtudents of 
Chriſt Church, Oxford, and from 
thence had his introduction into 


the Secretary of State's office, be- 


* 


ing nominated by that univerſity 
to anſwer the plan of government 


in ſending ſuch a given number of 


rt of "thoſe fatal 
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them to be initiated into the by 


ſineſs of the ſtate, in order ” 
2 them for foreign embaſſies 
d Townſhend, then Secretary 
State, received Mr. Weſt with grea 
marks of friendly regard, and ho 
noured him with confidential bu 
fineſs at his own houſe; and whey 
his lordſhip attended King George 
the Firſt to Hanover, Mr. Weg 
accompanied him. This gare! 
fair proſpect for Mr. Weſt's ad 
vancement, and certainly it muff 
have taken place, had not his un 
cle Lord Cobham become a violent 
oppoſer of adminiſtration. Lord 
Townſhend, in conſequence of it 
told Mr. Weſt very fairly, tha 
he cbuld no longer give ſupport to 
his acknowledged merit, as hi 
uncle ſtood in the way of his pro 
motion, and any favour done te 
him, would be conſtrued as 3 
ſervile court paid to Lord Cob 
ham. Mr. Gilbert Weſt ſeeing 
that he muſt fall a ſacrifice to hi- 
alliance with Lord Cobham, quit 
ted the ſcene. of public buſineſs, 
ſoon after married, and fixed at 
Peckham in Kent; where his 
tranquil life was rendered trul 
pleaſing, by books, and a choſen 
few, who frequently came there, 
and by their rational and unte- 
ſtrained . converſe; enjoyed a fe- 
licity they could not find in th 
buſy world. His near relation, 
and long tried valuable friend, 
George Lyttelton, repreſented Mr, 
Weſt in ſo advantageous a light 
to Frederick, Prince of Wales, in 
whoſe ſervice he then was, that 
his royal highneſs, on Mr. Lyttel- 
ton's recommendation, authoriſed 
him to acquaint Mr. Welt, that 
he intended to give him the edu- 


cation of the young prince, his 
SIS preſent 


Snicated to Mr, Weſt by Mr. 
Intelton, he took very deeply 
w conßderation the importance 
Flach a charge, and it led him 
» conclude, that no principles 
auld be binding on the human 
wad, which had not religion for 
weir baſis. He therefore reiolv- 
oo find out the true one, if poſ- 
le, to reſt his faith upon it, give 
unfort to his own mind, and 
qualify himſelf for the truſt expeR- 
to be repoſed in him. To effect 
teſe ſalutary ends, he determin- 
to read the ſcriptures with the 
utmoſt care, believing, if they 
gere of divine inſpiration, all 
keming inconſiſtencies were to be 
reconciled. Theſe important con- 
Verations he offered to his worthy 
wod friend, George Lyttelton, 
whoſe warm and excellent heart 
nulted on the noble and pious 
deas thrown out on the occaſion; 
ud there enſued between theſe 
ung loved and eſteemed friends, 
de moſt intereſting and affecting 
waverſation, which the perſon 
Wo writes this, had the ſatisfac- 
on to be witneſs to, and to their 


oſen eblutions, at the ſame time, 
ere undertake their obſervations on 
nre- e Neſarrecbion and St. Paul; 
fe uch were ſoon after given to 


lie public, in 1747. In the year 
flowing, the Univerſity of Ox- 
nd created Mr. Weſt, Doctor of 
laws, by deploma, The appro- 
bation given to theſe performances, 
pit Mr, Weſt upon a more exten- 
he plan, as the cavillers ſaid, 
ul objections were ſtil! in force, 
cept the authenticily of the 
Witeres were proved, He there- 
ire begun upon that great work, 
but got no farther than the three 


9 GH ARACTERS.- / 
nt majeſty. This being com- 


LAM 
firſt chapters in Geneſis, it pleaſing 
the all-wiſe diſpoſer, to remove 
him to that glorious ſtate, where 
all he had been meditating upon 


in this imperfect one, was no 
doubt opened to his view. It is 
impoſſible to deſcribe the heart- 
felt delight he received in ſtudy- 
ing the holy ſcriptures; and his 
mind was fo illumined with theſe 
ſacred 'truths, and with holdi 
as he did a conſtant intercourſe 
with the Divine Nature, that he 
ſeemed to be above the injuries 
of fortune, or pains of ſickneſs, 
looking forwards to a more per- 
manent condition. His ſublime 
piety, virtue, amiable and chearful 
diſpoſition, made him equally be- 
loved and reſpected; nor was ever 
any man more warmly and ten- 
derly attached to his friends than 
he was. Mr. Weſt had too much 
dignity of character, to admit of 
pride or ſuperciliouſneſs; never 
beholding with ſcorn the imperfect 
characters, or imperfect pleaſures 
of other men; he enjoyed with 
complacency, himſelf, the inno- 
cent pleaſures of life, whether 
preſented to him,. under the form 
of beautiful nature, or ingenious 
art, | 
To an early friendſhip with the 
then Duke of Devonſhire's ſon, 
he owed the being appointed one 
of the clerks extraordinary of the 
privy council, the duke being pre- 
ſident; and to Mr. Pitt, after- 
wards Lord Chatham, he was in- 
debted, for his being Treaſurer 
of Chelſea Hoſpital. But as the 
advantages flowing from them 
came to him very late in life, he 
may be ſaid to have paſſed almoſt 
through it with a narrow income. 
His mind however being rich with 
Lovatedes 
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knowledge and content, he might 
be deemed, | notwithſtanding his 


claim to a high fituation, a happy 


man until he loſt his only child, 
a ſon at man's eſtate, in whom he 
had placed much comfort and all 
his hopes. On receiving the fa- 
tal ſhock of his death, he only 


. 3 
— * . 
- 
9 


is taken to a better F at her * an 


one year, and died in 1756, 285 


— — — 


emphatically ſaid, * My dar «, 


with that pious reflection, he calm 
ed his own ſorrows, and thoſe of hi 
afflicted wife and ſympathizin 
friends, He farvied his ſon by 


about fifty. 
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u the Heat of the Water tn the 
| Gulf-fream.” By Charles Blag- 
len, M. D. Phyſician to the Ar- 

F. R. S. From vol. Ixxi. 


2 li. of the Philoſophi cal Tran- 
Jafions, ; 7 ; 


NE of the moſt remarkable 
q facts obſerved in navigating 
le ocean, is that conſtant and ra- 
current which fits along the 
wit of North America to the 
mhward and eaſtward, and is 
pmmonly known to ſeamen by 


ens juſtly attributed to the ef- 
& of the trade-winds, which 
owing from the eaſtern quarter 
to the great Gulf of Mexico, 
we there an accumulation of 
be water above the common level 
the ſea; in conſequence ot 
ch, it is Conſtantly running out 
the channel where it finds leaſt 
lance, that is, through the 
Wt of Florida, with ſuch force 
o continue a diſtin ſtream to 
very great diſtance. Since all 
ps going from Europe to any 
de ſouthern provinces of North 
erica muſt croſs this current, 
M ae materially affected by it 
Itteir courſe, every circumſtance 
ts motion becomes an object 


te name of the Gulf-ſtream. It 


F 


highly intereſting to the ſeaman, 
as well as of great curioſity to the 
philoſopher. An obſervation which 
occurred to me on the ſpot ſuggeſts 
a new method of inveſtigating a 
matter that appears ſo worthy of 
attention. 

During a voyage to America in 
the ſpring of the year 1776, I 
uſed frequently to examine the 
heat of ſea- water newly drawn, in 
order to compare it with that of 
the air. We made our patlage far 
to the ſouthward. In this fitua- 
tion, the greateſt heat of the wa- 
ter which I obſerved was ſuch as 
raiſed the quickſilver in Fahren- 
heit's thermometer to 77%. This 


happened twice; the firſt time on 


the 10th of April, in latitude 215 
10' N. and longitude, by our 
reckoning, 522 W; and the ſe- 
cond time, three days afterwards, 
in latitude 22 7* and longitude 
559; but in general the heat of 
the ſea near the tropic of Cancer 
about the middle of April was 
from 76 to 779. 
The rendezvous appointed for 
the fleet being off Cape Fear, our 
courſe, on approaching the Ame- 
rican coaſt, became north-weſt- 
ward. On the 23d “ of April the 
heat of the ſea was 74, our lati- 


From the difference between civil and nautical time, it becomes neceſſary 
diere, that the former is always meant in this paper. 
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tude at noon 28 N. Next day 
the heat was only 71%; we were 
then in latitude 29 12+; the heat 


of the water, therefore, was now 


leſſening very faſt in proportion 
to the change of latitude The 
25th our latitude was 31 3“; but 
though we had thus gone almoſt 2® 


farther to the northward, the heat 


of the ſea was this day rather in- 


- creaſed, it being 72% in the, morn- 


ing, and 72˙ in the evening. 
Next day, the 26th of April, at 


half after eight in the morning, 
I again plunged the thermometer 


into ſea- water, and was greatly 
ſurpriſed to ſee the quickſilver riſe 
to 78% higher than I had ever 


obſerved it, even within the tro- 


pic. As the difference was too 
reat to be imputed to any acci- 


dental variation, I immediately 
conceived that we muſt have come 


into the Gulſ- ſtream, the water of 
which till retained: great part of 
the heat that it had acquired in 
the torrid zone. This idea was 
confirmed by the ſubſequent regu- 
lar and quick diminution of the 


heat; the ſhip's run for a quarter 


of an hour had leflened it 20; the 
thermometer, at three quarters 
after eight, being raiſed by ſea- 
water freſh drawn only to 767 
by nine the heat was reduced to 
73 and in a quarter of an hour 
more, to 71% nearly: all this time 
the wind blew freſh, and we were 
going ſeven knots an hour on a 
north-weſtern courſe. The water 
now began to loſe the fine tranſ- 
parent blue colour of the Ocean, 
and to aſſume ſomething of a 
greeniſh olive tinge, a well-known 
indication of ſoundings. Accord- 
ingly, between four and five in 
the afternoon ground was ftruck 
witn the lead at the depth of 
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in the log-book, as to convin 


tude, 


made better than any reckonin 


Greenwich, is, in the month « 
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eighty fathom, the heat of 4 
ſea being then reduced to 6 
In the courſe of the fold 
night and next day, as we can 
into ſhallower water and neart 
the land, the temperature of th 
ſea gradually ſunk to 65, whic 
was nearly that of the air at th 
time, | 
Unfortunately bad weather o 
the 26th prevented us from takin 
an obfervation of the ſun ; but o 
the 27th, though it was then cloy 
dy at noon, we calculated the la 
titude from two altitudes, an 
found it to be 33% 26 N. Th 
difference of this latitude fro 
that which we had obſerved 9 
the 25th, being 2* 23“, was 
much greater than could be de 
daced from the ſhip's run market 


the ſeamen that we had been ſe 
many miles to the northward b 
the current. * | 
On the 25th at noon, the lon 
gitude by our reckoning was 7 
W. and I believe the computatio 
to have been pretty juſt; but th 
ſoundings, together with the [ati 
will determine the pe 
theſe obſervations we 


where 


from the eaſtward. The ſhip 
run on the 26th, from nine int 
forenoon to four in the afternoo 
was about ten leagues on a north 
weſt by north courſe; ſoon afte 
wards we hove-to in order 
ſound, and, ſinding bottom, 
went very flowly all night, an 
till noon the next day. 

From theſe obſervations, 
think, it may be concluded, th 
the Gulph-ſtream, - about the 33 
degree of north latitude, and 
76 degree of longitude welt « 


Apn 


i at leaſt fix degrees hotter 
” the water of the ſea through 
bh it runs. As the heat of 
6 fea-water evidently began to 
Leaſe in the evening of the 25th, 
as the obſervations ſhew that 
e were getting out of the cur- 
at when I firſt tried the heat in 
& morning of the 26th, it is moſt 
hable, that the ſhip's run during 
le night is nearly the breadth of 
E eam meaſured obliquely a- 
vols; that, as it blew a freſh 
ere, it could not be much leſs 
tan twenty-five leagues in fiftcen 
urs, the diſtance of time be- 
keen the two obſervations of the 
heat; and hence the breadth of 
he fream may be eſtimated at 
wenty leagues. The breadth of 
the Gulf of Florida, which evi- 
ently bounds the ftream at its 
wigin, appears by the charts to 
be two or three miles leſs than 
this, excluding the rocks and ſand- 
banks Which ſurround the Bahama 
lands, and the ſhallow water that 
extends to a confiderable diſtance 
rom the coaſt of Florida; and 
he correſpondence of theſe mea- 
bares is very remarkable, ſince the 


beam, from well-known prin- 


muſt, I think, be ſenſibly 
oſed in the bay. 


be conſulte 
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ciples of hydraulics, muſt gradu- 
ally become wider as it gets to a 


greater diſtance from the channel 
by which it iſſues. | 


If the heat of the Gulf of Mex- 


ico was known, many curious cal- 
culations might be formed by com- 
paring it with that of the current. 
The mean heat of Spaniſh-town 
and Kingſton in Jamaica ſeems 
not to exceed 810%; that of St. 
Domingo on the ſea coaſt may be 
eſtimated at the ſame from Monſ- 
Godin's obſervations + ; but as the 
coaſt of the continent which 
bounds the gulf to the weſtward 
and ſouthward is probably warmer, 

rhaps a degree or two may be 
allowed for the mean temperature 
of the climate over the whole bay: 
let it be ſtated at 82% or 83%, Now 
there ſeems to be great probability 


in the ſuppoſition that the ſea, at 


a certain comparatively ſmall diſ- 
tance below its ſurface, agrees in 
heat pretty nearly with the ave- 
rage temperature of the air during 
the whole year in that part; and 
hence it may be conjectured, that 
the general heat of the water, as 


it iſſues out of the bay to form the 
ſtream, is about 82, the ſmall. 


* Hiſtory of Jamaica, London, 1774, vol. III. p. 652, 653. The different 
ſervations of the heat recorded in that work do not agree together; but thoſe 
Wpted here are taken from that ſeries which appeared to me the moſt corręct. 

f Monſ. Godin's experiments upon the pendulum were made at the Petit 
be. They continued from the 24th of Auguſt to the 4th of September, and 
tte average heat during that time was ſuch as is indicated by 25* of Monf. de 
Reaumur's thermometer (ſee Mem. Acad. Scienc. 1735, p. 517.) According to 
Monſ, de Luc's calculation (ſee Modifications de PAtmoſpere, vol. I. p. 378.) 
lie 25th degree of Monſ. de Reaumur's true thermometer anſwers to about the 
it of Fahrenheit's ; but the average heat in Jamaica during the months of 
Auguſt and September is alſo $59 hence we may conclude, that the mean heat 
fr the whole year is nearly the ſame on the fea-coalts in both iſlands. 

I The loweſt calculation of the mean temperature of the gulf is preferred on 
this occaſion, becauſe of the conſtant influx of new water from the Atlantic 
Ocean produced, by the trade-winds ; which water not having been near any land 
cooler than that which has remained ſome time in- 
On this ſubje& the obſervations made by Alexander Dal- 
Umple, «a 3 relative to the heat of the ſea near the Coaſt of Guinea, ovght to 
(fee Phil. Tranſ. vol. LXVIII. p. 394, &c.) 
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Ix ment, , eſpecially if the effect of 


i 
|; 


from 
. "and yet it had loſt only 4 of heat, 
though the ſurrounding water, 
where I obſerved it, was 109 be- 


| 
| 


and Ca 


variations of temperature on the 


. , maſs. At the tropic of Cancer I 
found the heat to be 772 ;- the 
ſtream, therefore, in its whole 

courſe from the Gulf of Florida, 


may de ſuppoſed to have been 


conſtantly running through water 
4 to 6“ colder than itſelf, 


low the ſuppoſed original tempe- 


- rature of the water which forms 


the current. From this ſmall di- 


ST minution of the heat, in a diſ- 


- tance, probably of 300 miles, ſome 


i Ades may be acquired of the vaſt 


body of fluid which ſets out of the 
Gulf of Mexico, and of the great 
velocity of its motion. Numerous 


. obſervations on the temperature of 


this ſtream, in every part of it, 


And at different ſeaſons of the year, 


compared - with the heat of the 
water in the ſurrounding ſeas, 
hoth within and without the 
tropic, would, I apprehend, be the 

means of aſcertaining its na- 
ture, and determining every ma- 
terial circumſtance of its move- 


the current in puſhing ſhips to the 


northward is carefully attended to, 


at the ſame time with the obſer- 
vations upon its heat. | 
On the 25th of September, 
1777, as the” ſhips which had 
tranſported Sir William Howe's 
army up Cheſepeak Bay were re- 
turning toward the 
with the ſick and ſtores, they were 
overtaken, between Cape Charles 
Hinlopen, by a violent 


gale of wind, which, after ſome 
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variation, fixed ultimately at 
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without intermiſſion, I blew | 


ſurface- not being ſufficient to af- 
ect materially that of the general - 


Cape Hatteras, 


fell, 


elaware, 


N. N. E. and continued five days 


9 


hard that we were conſtantly loſin 
ground, and driving to the ſoul 
ward: we alſo purpoſely mz 
ſome eafting to keep clear of 1; 
dangerous ſhoals which lie , 


The 28th at noon our latitud 
was ,36* 40“ N. and the heat « 
the ſea all day about 6;*, 0 
the 2gth our latitude was 36* 2“ 
we had, therefore, in the court 
of theſe twenty-four hours, bee 
driven by the wind 38 nautica 
miles to the ſouthward : the tem 
perature of the ſea continued 
nearly at 65%. Next day, th 
zoth, our latitude at noon wa 
35 44, only 18 miles farther te 
the ſouthward, though” in the 
opinion of -the ſeamen aboard, a: 
well as my own, it had blown at 
leaſt .as hard on this as any of the 
p—_— days, and we had not 

n able to carry more ſail ; con 
ſequently it may be concluded 
* ſome current had ſet the ſhi; 

miles to the northward, 


To know whether this was th 


Gulf-ftream, let us conſult the 
thermometer. At half after nine 
in the forenoon of this day the 
heat of this water was 76%, no lels 
than eleven degrees above the tem- 

rature of the ſea before we came 


into the current! 


owards evening the wind 

ind we ſtood: N. W. by 
N. cloſe-hauled. As the ſez 
fill ran very high, and the ſhip 
ſcarcely went above two knots an 
hour, we did not make leſs than 
three points of lee-way on this 
tack ; the courſe we made good, 
therefore was W. N. W. which 
on the diſtance run by noon next 
day, gave us about fixteen miles 


of nerthing ; but that day, the * 


| F 
o 


4 
CI 


{ 08ober, our latitude was 30% 


i, 38 miles farther to the north 
han we had been the day before ; 
ke diffc*:nce, 22 miles, muſt be 
wibuted to the Gulf- ſtream.— 
This, however, is* only part of 
&e efet which the current would 
Le produced upon the ſhip if 
had continued in it the whole 
bur and twenty hours; for, 
hough we were ſtill in the ſtream 
1 five in the afternoon» of the 
wth, as appeared by the heat of 
he water being then above 755, 
ud at eight in the evening the 
bat being ftill 74, yet by ſeven 
gen morning we were certainly 
got clear of it, the heat of the ſea 
king then reduced to its former 
kandard of 65906 On this occa- 


fon, therefore, we did not croſs 
be ſtream, but having fallen-in 
jith it obliquely on the weſtern 
lle, we puſhed out again on the 


kme fide as ſoon as the gale 
abated. | 

Theſe obſervations having been 
made three degrees to the north- 
rd of my former ones, 1t is cu- 
tous to obſerve, that the heat of 
tte Gulf. ſtream was about 20 leſs. 
Ide ſeaſons of the year, indeed, 
ere very different; but, perhaps, 
der ſuch circumſtances that their 
ects were nearly balanced. In 
lie latter obſervations the meri- 
dan altitude of the ſun was leſs ; 
it then a hot ſummer preceded 
lem: whereas in the former, 
lvuzh the ſun's power was be- 
one very great, yet the winter 
ld been paſt but a ſhort time. 
Kleulating upon this proportion 
de may be led to ſuſpect, that 
Wat the 27th degree of latitude, 
Mich is as ſoon as the ſtream has 
("clear of the Gulf of Florida, 


begins ſenſibly to loſe its heat 


— 


% - 
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63 
from 82*, the ſuppoſed tempera- 
ture of the Gulf — Pr ry and 
continues to loſe it at the rate of 
about 2“ of Fahrenheit's ſcale to 
every 3“ of latitude, with ſome 
variation, probably as the: ſur- 
rounding ſea, and the air, are 
warmer or colder at different ſea- 
ſons of the year. | 

The preceding fats had made 
me yery defirous of obſerving the 
heat of the Gulf-ſtream on. my 
paſſage homeward ; but a violent 
gale of wind, which came on two 
days after we had ſailed from San- 
dy Hook, diſabled every perſon 
aboard, who knew how to handle 


a thermometer, from keeping the 
deck. 


The maſter of the ſhip, q 
however, an intelligent man, to 


whom I had communicated my 


views, aſſured me, that on the 
ſecond day of the gale the water 
felt to him remarkably warm; 


we were then near the 7oth degree 


of weſt longitude. This agrees 
very well with the common remark 
of ſeamen, who alledge, that they 
are frequently ſenſible of the 
Gulf-ſtream off Nantucket ſhoals, 
a diſtance of more than 1000 miles 
from the Gulf of Florida! Ac- 
cording to the calculation I have 
before adopted of a loſs of two 
degrees of heat for every 3“ of la- 
titude, the temperature of the 
Gulf-ſtream here would be nearly 
73? ; the difference of which from 


59*, the heat that I obſerved in 


the ſea-water both before and after 
the gale, might eaſily be perceived 
by the maſter of the veſſel. This 
was in the winter ſeaſon, at the 
end of December. 0 

An opinion prevails among ſea- 
men, that there 1s ſomething pe- 
culiar in the weather about the 
Gulf-ftream. As far as I could 


Fa Judge, 


FF; 
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Judge, the beat of the air was 
confiderably increaſed by it, as 
might be expected; but whether 
to a degree or extent ſufficient for 
producing any material changes in 
the atmoſphere muſt be determined 
by future obſervations. 
Perhaps other currents may be 
found which, iſſuing from places 
warmer or colder than the ſur- 
rounding ſea, differ from it in 
their temperature ſo much as to be 
diſcovered by the thermometer. 
Should there be many ſuch, this 
inſtrument will-come to be ranked 
among the moſt valuable at ſea ; 
as "the difficulty of aſcertaining 
currents is: well known to be'one 
of the greateſt defects in the pre- 
ſent Art of navigation.. 
In the mean time, I hope the 
obſervations which have been here 
related are ſufficient to prove, that 
in croſſing the Gulf-ftream very 
eſſential advantages may be de- 
rived from the aſe of the thermo- 
meter: for if the maſter of a'ſhip, 
bound to any of the ſouthern pro- 
vinces of North America; will be 
careful to try the heat of the fea 
frequently, he muſt diſcover very 
accurately his entrance into the 


Gulf-ſtream, by the ſudden in- 


creaſe of the heat; and a continu- 
ance of, the fame experiments will 
mew him, with equal exactneſs, 
how long he remains in it. Hence 
he will always be able to make a 
proper allowance for the number 
of miles that the ſhip is ſet to the 
northward, by multiplying the 
time into the velocity of the cur- 
rent. Though this velocity is hi- 


therto very imperfeAly known, for 


wantof ſome method of determining 
how long the current acted upon 
the ſhips, yet all uncertainty 


ariſing from thence- muſt ſoon 
' ceaſe, as a few experiments upon 


ſervations of the latitude, i 


or leſs in proportion as the tract o 


tered into the current. 


& * 


the heat of the ſtream, com 
with the ſhip's run checked by c 


aſcertain its motion with afficien 
preciſion. From differences in th 
wind, and perhaps other circum 
ſtances, it is probable, that ther 
may be ſome variations in the ye 
locity of the current; and it wil 
be curious to obſerve, wheths 
theſe variations may not frequent 
be pointed out by a difference it 
its temperature; as the quicke 
the current moves, the leſs hea 
is likely to be loſt, and conſe 
quently the hotter will the wate 
be. In this obſervation, howerer 
the ſeaſon of the year muſt alway 
be conſidered ; partly, becauſe j 
may, perhaps, in ſome degree: 
fect the original temperature 0 
the water in the Gulf of Mexico 
but principally, becauſe the aQu; 
heat of the ſtream muſt be preate 


the ſea through which it has flowt 
was warmer or colder. In winter 
I ſhould ſuppoſe, that the heat 0 
the ſtream itſelf would be rathe 
leſs than in ſummer ; but that th 
difference between it and the ſur 
rounding ſea would be muc 
greater; and I can conceive that 
in the middle of ſummer, thoug 
the ſtream had loſt very little of i 
original heat, yet the ſea might 
in ſome parts, acquire. ſo near! 
the ſame temperature, as to rende 
it ſcarcely poſſible to diſtinguiſh b 
the thermometer when a ſhip en 


. Beſides the convenience of co 
recting a ſhip's courſe, by know 
ing how to make a proper alle 
ance for the diſtance ſhe is ſet? 
the northward by the current, 
method of determining with ce 
tainty when ſhe enters into d 
Gulf-ſtream is attended with th 


aer ineſtimable advantage of 
og her place upon the ocean 
ve moſt critical ſituation : for, 
te current ſets along the coaſt 
America at no great diſtance 
ſoundings, the mariner, when 
Minds this ſudden increaſe of 
+ in the ſea, will be warned of 
, approach to the coaſt, and will 
u have timely notice to take 
neceſſary precautions for the 
rity of his veſſel. As the 
urſe of the Gulf-ſtream comes 
ke more accurately known, from 
ated obſervations of the heat 
{ latitudes, this method of de- 
mining the ſhip's place will be 
portionably more applicable to 
And it derives additional 
portance from the peculiar cir- 
'© fnſances of the American coaſt, 


rico ien, from the mouth of the 
ui are to the ſouthernmoſt point 
care Florida, is every where low, 
ct on beſet with frequent ſhoals, 


ning out ſo far into the fea 
it 2 veſſel may be aground in 
lf places where the ſhore is 


to be diſtinguiſhed even from 
it M nad. head. Phe Gulf-ſtream, 
fun ore, which has hitherto 
muc 


ed only to increaſe the per- 
pities of ſeamen, will now, if 
eobſervations are found to be 
vn practice, become one of the 
ff means. of their preſervation 
* that dangerous coaſt, 


4 
yp _ 


wit of a Child who had the 
null por in the Womb. In a 
ter from William Wright, 
I. D. F. R. S. to John Hunter, 
. F. R. S. from the ſame. 


douthampton- buildings, Holborn, 
IIR, Feb. 27, 1781. 
AVE read with much plea- 


lure and information Mrs. 
dr. XXV. 
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HIS TORX. be 


Ford's caſe, which. you publiſhed 
in Phil. Tranſ. vol. LXX. p. 128. 
From the facts you have adduced 
it amounts to a certainty, that her 
fœtus had received the variolous 
infection in the womb. 7775 


This induces me to lay before. 


you a ſingular caſe, that fell under 
my care ſome years ago. I am 


ſorry I cannot be more particular, 


having unfortunately loſt all my 
books and my notes of practice of 
this caſe and ſeveral others, by 
the capture of the convoy on the 
gth of laſt Auguſt. 

In 1768 the ſmall-pox was fo. 
general in Jamaica, that very few 
prope eſcaped the contagion. As 

ut the middle of June, Mr. Po- 
terkin, merchant at Martha-brae, 


in the pariſh of Trelawney, got 
of a 


about fifty new negroes out 

ſhip: ſoon after they landed, ſe- 
veral were taken ill of a fever, 
and the ſmall-pox appeared; the 
others were immediately inocu- 
lated. Amongſt the number of 
thoſe who had the diſeaſe in the 
natural way, was a woman of 
about twenty-two years of age, 
and big with child. The eruptive 
fever was ſlight, and the ſmall- 
pox had appeared before I ſaw 
her. They were few, diſtinct and 


large, and ſhe went through the 


diſeaſe with very little trouble, 
till on the fourteenth day from 
the eruption ſhe was attacked with 
a fever, which laſted only a few 


hours. She 'was, however, the 
ſame day taken in labour, and 
delivered of a female child with 


the ſmall-pox on her whole body, 
head and extremities. They were 
diſtinct and very large, ſuch as 
they commonly appear on the 
eighth or ninth day 1n favourable 
caſes, The child was ſmall and 


weakly ; ſhe could ſuck but little; 
F a wet 


Trunk. 


half the leng 
form, truncated, and diverging, 
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4 wet nurſe was procured, and 


every poſſible care taken of this 
infant, but ſhe died the third day 


after ſhe was born. The mother 
xecovered, and is now the pro- 


perty of Alexander Peterkin, Eſq. 


im St. James's pariſh. 


In the coarſe of many years 


ice in : Jamaica, I have re- 


; marked; that where pregnant wo- 


men had been ſeized with the na- 


tural ſmall pox, or been by miſtake 


inoculated, that they generally miſ- 


" carried in the time of, or ſoon 
after, the eruptive fever; but I 


never faw any figns of ſmall- pox 


on any of their bodies, except on 


the child's above mentioned. 


Jam, &c. 


15 
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Natural Hiſtory of the Inſet which 
produces the Gum Lacca, By Mr. 


James Kerr, of Patna; commu- 
- meated. by Sir Joſeph Banks, 
P. X. S. from the ſame. 


| Cocevs Lacca. 
Head & HE head and trunk 
form one uniform, 
oval, compreſſed, red body, of the 
and magnitude of a very ſmall 


louſe, conſiſting of twelve tranſ- 


verſe rings. The back 1s cari- 
nate; the _ flat; the antennz 
of the body, fili- 


ſending off two, often three, de- 
licate,, diverging hairs, longer 
than the antennz, The mouth 


and eyes could not be ſeen with 


the naked eye. 25 
Tail. ] The tail is a little white 
int, ſending off two horizontal 
urs as long as the body. 
Fest.] It has three pair of limbs, 
half the length of the inſect. 


ang 


I have often obſerved the bi 
of theſe inſects, but never co 
ſee any with wings; nor could 
find any diſtinction of ſexes, 1 
obſerve their connubial right 
nature and analogy ſeem to poi 
out a deficiency in my obſer; 
tions, poſſibly owing to the 
nuteneſs of the object, and wy; 


of proper glaſſes. 0 
Change. This inſe& is deſctibi * 
in that ſtate in which it ſallies for . 
from the womb of the parent int 
months of November and Dece 1 
ber. They traverſe the branch 1 
of the trees upon which they we 4 


470 nant; ſome time, and th 
x themſelves upon the ſuccule 
extremities of the young branche 
By the middle of January they: 
all fixed in their proper ſituatio 
they appear as plump as befo 
but ſhew no other marks of lit 
The limbs, antennæ, and ſetz 
the tail are no longer to be ſee 
Around their edges they are e 
vironed with a ſpiſſid ſubpelluc 
liquid, which ſeems to glue the 
to the branch: it 1s the grad 
accumulation of this liquid, whi 
forms a compleat cell for each 1 
ſet, and is what is called G 
Lacca. About the middle 
March the cells are complete 
formed, and. the inſect is in a 
arance an oval, ſmooth, . 
bag: without life, about the f 
of a ſmall cuchanical infect, en 
ginated at the obtuſe end, ful 
a beautiful red liquid. In Od 
ber and November we find abe 
twenty or thirty oval eggs, 
rather young grubs, within t 
red fluid of the mother. Wh 
this fluid is all expended, 
young inſets pierce a hole thro 
the back of their mother, 
walk off one by one, leaving 
| e 
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aui behind, which is that 
e membraneous ſubſtance 
wand in the empty cells of the 
ſick Lac. h 
Place. ] The inſects are the in- 
vhitants of four trees. | 
Ficus Religioſa, Linnæi. In 
Wadoſtan, Pipul. Banyan Tree. 
1, Ficus Indica, Linnæi. In 
Findoftann, Bhur. Banyan Tree. 
3. Plaſo Hortus Malabarici. By 
I natives, Praſo. 
„ Rhamnus Jujuba, Linnæi. 
U Hindoſtanick, Beyr. 
The inſects generally fix them- 
hes ſo cloſe together, and in 
hich numbers, that I imagine 


jly one in fix can have room to 


bmpleat her cell: the others die, 
nd are eat up by various inſects. 
The extreme branches appear as 
If they were covered with a red 


kf, and their fap is ſo much ex- 
pulled, that they wither and pro- 


lice no fruit, the leaves drop off, 
turn to a dirty black colour. 
beſe inſets are tranſplanted b 
birds: if they perch upon theſs 
aches, they muſt carry off a 
nber of the inſets upon their 
t to the next tree they reſt 
yn, It is worth obſerving, that 
leſe ig trees when wounded drop 
milky juice, which inſtantly co- 
plates into a viſcid ropey ſub- 
ance, which, hardened in the 
en air, is ſimilar to the cell of 
e Coccus Lacca. The natives 
bl this milk with oils into a 
M. lime, which will catch pea- 
ts or the largeſt birds. 
A red medicinal gum is pro- 
red by incifion from the Plaſo 
e, ſo ſimilar to the Gum Lacca 
it may readily be taken for 
& ſame ſubſtance, Hence it is 
Mable, that thoſe inſects have 
We trouble in animalizing the 
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13 of theſe trees in the formation 


f their cells. The Gum Lacca - 
is rarely ſeen upon the Rhamnus | 
Jujuba; and it is inferior to what 
is found upon the other trees. 
The Gum Lacca of this country 
is principally found upon the un- 
cultivated mountains on both fides 
the Ganges, where bountiful na- 


ture has produced it in ſuch abun- 


dance, that was the conſumption 
ten times greater, the markets 
might be ſupplied by this minute. 
inſet. The only trouble in pro- 
curing the Lac is in breaking down 
the branches, and carrying them 
to market. The preſent price in 
Dacca is about twelve ſhillings the 


. hundred pounds weight, although 


it is brought from the diſtant 
country of Aſſam. The beſt Lac 
is of a deep red colour. If it is 
pale, and pierced at top, the value 
diminiſhes, becauſe the inſects have 
left their cells, and conſequently . 
they can be of no uſe as a dye or. 
colour, but probably. they are 
better for varniſhes. 

This inſect and its cell has gone 
under the various names of Gum 
Lacca, Lack, Loc Tree. In Ben- 
gal, La; and by the Engliſh it is 
diſtinguiſhed into four kinds. 

iſt. Stick Lac, which is the na- 
tural ftate from which all the 
others are formed. 

2d. Seed Lac is the cells ſepa- 
rated from the ſticks. 

zd. Lump Lac is Seed Lac li- 
quified by fire, and formed into 
cakes, | 

4th. Shell Lac 1s the cells li- 
quified, ſtrained, and formed into 
thin tranſparent lamine in the 
following manner. Separate the 
cells from the branches, break 
them into ſmall pieces, throw them 
into a tub of water for one day, 

F 2 waſh 


L 


and brittle. 


— 
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the cells, and with them fill a 
cylindrical tube of cotton cloth, 
two feet long, and one or two 


inches in diameter; tie both ends, 
turn the bag over a charcoal fire; 


as the Lac liquifies twiſt the bag, 
and when a ſufficient quantity has 


tranſuded the pores of the cloth, 
lay it upon a ſmooth junk of the 
Plantain Tree (Muſa Paradifiaca, 
Linnzi), and with a ſtrip of the 


Plantain leaf draw it into a thin 
lamella ; take it off while flexible, 
for in a minute it will be hard 
| The value of Shell 
Lac is according to its tranſpa- 
rency. | 
De to the Natives.) This is one 
of the moſt uſeful inſects yet dif- 
—. 
Ornaments.) The natives con- 
ſame a great quantity of Shell Lac 
in making ornamental rings, paint- 


eld and gilded in various taſtes, to 
decorate the arms of the ladies; and 


it is formed into beads, ſpiral and 
linked chains for necklaces, and 
other female ornaments. 6328 

Sealing 22 Take a ſtick, and 
heat one end of it upon a charcoal 


fire; put upon it a few leaves of the 


Shell Lac ſoftened above the fire; 
keep alternately heating and add- 


, Ing more Shell Lac, until you have 


got a maſs of three or four pounds 
of liquified Shell Lac upon the end 
of your ſtick . Knead this upon 
a wetted board with three ounces 


of levigated cinnabar, form it into 


cylindrical pieces; and, to give 
them a poliſh, rub them while hot 
with a cotton cloth. | 
TFapanning.] Take a lump of 
Shell Lac, prepared in the manner 
of ſealing-wax, with whatever co- 
Jour you pleaſe, fix it upon the end 
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waſh off the red water and dry of a ſtick, heat the poliſhed woo, 


* In this manner Lump Lac is formed from Seed Lac. 


b 


over a charcoal fire, and rub it ove 4 
with the half-melted Lac, a 
poliſh, by rubbing it even wich MK * 
piece of folded Plantain leaf heidi 
in the hand; heating the lacquer 1 
and adding more Lac as occafio {0 
requires. Their figures are formed 
by Lac, charged with various co 2 
lours in the ſame manner. bod 
Farniſh.] In ornamenting thei 7 
images and religious houſes, ec 0 
they make uſe of very thin bea 
lead, which they cover with vari” 
ous varniſhes, made of Lac charged 
with colours. The preparation oi" 
them is kept a ſecret. The lea 
of lead is laid upon a ſmooth ire 
heated by fire below, while theft e 
ſpread the varniſh upon it, 0 
Grind/tones.] Take of river ſanꝗ 
three parts, of Seed Lac waſhed one alu: 
part, mix them over the fire in: al 
pot, and form the maſs into the — 
ſhape of a grindſtone, having The 
ſquare hole in the center, ſix it o. 
an axis with liquified Lac, heat the he 
ſtone moderately, and by turning mil 
the axis it may eaſily be formed int From 
an exact orbicular ſhape. Poliſh th 
ing grindſtones are made only 0 po 
ſuch ſand as will paſs eaſily throag 15 
fine muſlin, in the proportion oil" U 
two parts ſand to one of Lac 1 
This ſand is found at Ragimaul a 
It is compoſed of ſmall angula_hti* 
cryſtalline particles, tinged rec on 
with. iron, two parts to one e C 
black magnetic ſand. ** 
The ſtone-cutters, inſtead 0 * 
ſand, uſe the powder of a ve Io 


hard granite called Corune. 

Theſe grindſtones cut very fal 
When they want to increaſe the 
power they throw ſand upon ther 
or let them occaſionally touch ti 
edge of a vitrified brick. Th 


fan 


—_ . l 
_ * 
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ine compoſition is formed upon 
keks, for cutting ſtones, ſhells, 
ke. by the hand. 
Painting] Take one gallon of 
vered liquid from the firſt waſhing 
& Shell Lac, ſtrain it through a 
th, and let it boil for a ſhort 
tne, then add half an ounce of 
hip earth (fofi] alkali) ; boil an 
bur more, and add three ounces 
if powdered load (bark of a tree); 
vil 2 ſhort time, let it ſtand all 
zoht, and ſtrain next day. Eva- 
rate three quarts of milk, with- 
gut cream, to two quarts, upon Aa 
ly fire, curdle it with ſour milk, 
ind let it Rand for a day or two; 
then mix it with the red liquid 
hore mentioned; ſtrain them 
though a cloth, add to the mix- 
ure one ounce and an half of 
lum, and the juice of eight or 
ten lemons : mix the whole, and 
throw it into a cloth- bag ſtrainer. 
The blood of the inſet forms a 
wgulum with the caſeous part of 
the milk, and remains in the bag, 
while a limpid acid water drains 
fom it, The coagulum is dried 
n the ſhade, and is uſed as a red 
plour in painting and colouring. 
Djing.] Take one gallon of the 
ed liquid prepared as before with- 
wtmik, to which add three ounces 
of allum., Boil three or four 
vunces of tamarinds in a gallon of 
er, and ſtrain the liquor. Mix 
equa] parts of the red liquid and 
amarind water over a briſk fire, 
ld this mixture dip and wring the 
Ukalternately until it has received 
proper quantity of the dye, To 
nereaſe the colour, increaſe the 
portion of the red liquid, and 
@the filk boil a few minutes in 
le mixture, To make the filk 
ud the colour, they boil a hand- 
ul of the bark called load in 
Mir, ſtrain the decoction, and 


* 
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69 
add cold water to it; dip the 
dried filk into this liquor ſeveral 
times, and then dry it. Cotton 
cloths are dyed in this manner ; 
> the dye is not ſo laſting as in 
0 | 

Spaniſh Wool.) The Lac colour 
is preſerved by the natives upon. 
flakes of cotton dipped repeatedly 
into a ſtrong ſolution of the Las 
Inſect in water, and then dried. 

Nee to the Europeans.] See Eu- 
ropean authors. 


* — 


Account of two remarkable Caſes, 
related by Boerhaave, of the Ba- 
ron Van Waſlenaer, and the 
Margui/s of St. Auban; from 
Dr. Zimmermann's Treatiſe on 
Experience in Phyſic; tranſlated 
from the German, 


HE Baron Van Waſſenaer, 
Admiral of Holland, a man 

of a ſober diſpoſition, ſubject to 
attacks of the gout, in other re- 
ſpects healthy, robuſt, endued 
with great qualities, and with an 
extraordinary firmneſs of temper, 


had accuſtomed himſelf to the tak- 


ing an emetic, every time he 
thought he had ate too much. 
He conceived this method to be 
ſo very uſcful to him, that he 
continued to repeat it, as often as 
he fancied there was occaſion for 
it, It was to no purpoſe, that 
his friends and, phyſicians difſuad - 
ed him from this practice. No- 
thing, in his opinion, relieved 
him ſo much as a vomit; and he 
appealed, in proof of this, to his 
pretended experience, 

A meſſenger came one night 
to Boerhaave, to tell him, that 
the admiral was in the agonies of 
death, perhaps already dead, at 
his country houſe, Bocrhaave 

F 3 flies 
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flies to his aſüſtance, and finds 
him leaning forwards in his bed, 


and ſupported by three of his ſer- 


yants. In any other poſture, his 
pain became excefive. He was 
unable to lie down, either on his 
back, or his fide, or his belly, 
and much leſs could he fit on a 
chair. Boerhaave was the more a- 
larmed at this appearance, becauſe 
he well knew, with how much for- 
titude the admiral had ſupported 
the moſt violent attacks of the 
gout, without once loſing his pa- 
tience, or his courage, amidft the 
moſt excruciating pains. The 
roans of this man, who on other 


occaſions had been ſo patient and feeling any inclination to yomit 


immoveable, alarmed him ſtill 
more. To Ae "HIS AY 
The admiral, at the ſight of 
Boerhaave, endeavoured to raiſe 
his head a little, and to give him 
his hand; but, on the leaſt mo- 
tion, or the leaſt attempt to ſpeak, 
he appeared to be borne down 
with exceſs of pain. It was in 
pain, therefore, that be attempt: 
ed to deſcribe his ſtate; at each 
ttempt, the ſudden increaſe of 
* pain ſeemed to cut off his re- 
ſpiration. | 
One of the aſſiſtants then gave 
the following account. Three 
days before this diſorder, the ad- 
- mira] had been preſent at an en- 
tertainment, where he had eat a 
little too much. The next day, 
he determined to prevent, by ab- 
ſtinence, any ill effects that might 
reſult from this intemperance. The 
day before the attack, he had 
dined, with great moderation, and 
had got on herſeback in good ſpi- 
rits, and ſeemingly in good health, 
without the leaſt ſuſpicion of any 
approaching diſorder. | 
When returned from his ride, 


he abſtained from ſopper, accord- 


* 


an hour after nine o'clock, 


dickut tea, as he had often dond 


the admiral, about half an hou 
| a 


ing to bis uſual cuſtom, At hat 
drank three cups of carduu; Br. 


before. He was aſked, 
took the infuſion that evenit 

*© becauſe,” ſays he, | fee 
*« ſomething diſagreeable in th, 
upper part of my ſtomach, an; 
41 have a mind to watkh it away,” 
This ſenſation, he added, he had 
often felt before, and had alway 
been relieved by vomiting. Soor 
after this, he puked, but wit 
difficulty, and in ſmall quantity 
he then took four more cups 0 
the ſame infuſion, but withoy 


Why be 


although he had drank fo copiouf 
ly. He directed more of it to d be 
got ready, thinking to bring on: bent 
yomiting by force. While he va ng 
ſeated, and endeavouring to puke oer 
he ſuddenly cried in a moſt hort 

le manner, and drew togethet kein 
all his ſervants, who were alarmed! 
by his,cries. The admiral ther edto 
told them that he had burſt, ee 
torn, or diſordered ſomething a uſe 
the upper part of his ſtomach (epet 
and that the anguiſh he felt wa den 
ſo excruciating, he maſt certain A 
be near his laſt hour, bon, 

He then recommended himſel guide 
to his Creator; a cold ſweat flow lat e 
ed from all his limbs; his fa 
and his hands became pale, an" *! 
his pulſe was no longer percept hut; 
ble. He ordered them, to cove able 
his head and breaſt with ho mural 
cloths, moiſtened with ſome leſcr 
ſtrengthening liquors. They di he, 
this; but he found no relief: oy; 
the contrary, the diſorder ſeemed n 
to become more violent, and the) 11 
judged that his death could not d 4 


far off. The phyſicians who wer 
ſent for, being at ſome diſtance 


ſte 


, 
- 


— 


four ounces of olive oil, and 
Thi he threw up a ſmall quan- 
iy, together with ſome of the 
n tea. He then called for 
o oonces more, which he like- 
=-drank, but without vomiting, 


unit; and his diforder, all this 


and . 

„ee, went on increafing, Half 
T5 q hour after this, he . a- 
Wa bat fix ounces of warm Dant- 
© Vt beer, which be likewiſe kept 


un without nauſea, as he did 
i that he drank afterwards. 

This is what had paſſed, when 
he, a phyfician, whom Boerhaave 


mile, arrived from the Hague. 
When he ſaw the ſtate of the pa- 
tent, he determined to give no- 
ing of an active nature, till 
Joerhaave ſhould come. Theſe 
two phyſicians began, by conſi- 
ering the cauſes of ſo ſudden and 
gel a pain, before they proceed- 
o any remedies. Both of them 
gere convinced, that unleſs theſe 
cules could be aſcertained, no 
lependance could be had on me- 
eines adminiſtered at random. 

Aſter the moſt careful examina- 
ton, they could diſcover no other 
guide to direct them, than the 
at of the pain, together, with an 
mcommon ſenſation in the breaſt, 
« which the patient complained, 
but which, however, was inexpli- 
able, In other reſpects, the ad- 
aral was apparently healthy. He 
leſcribed the pain as being exceſ- 
he, continual, and beyond all 
Wapination. - It did not relax a 
aoment, He pointed out the ſeat 


lophagus terminates in the ſto- 
uach; he then cried out, that the 


this, took, of his own ac- 


« having the leaſt inclination to 


bs not left without his ſhare of 


fit to be at that part, where the 


r 
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pain 12 with the ſame violence 
towards his back. Before his 
death, he felt this pain through 
every part of his breaſt. It ap- 
peared, that his tortures were ne- 
ver ſo great, as when he felt an 
inclination to belch, and * the 
air, being ſtopped in its paſſa 
inſtead of Bing, ſeemed to direct 
all the neighbouring parts. The 
diſorder likewiſe increaſed, when- 
ever he endeavoured to bend him- 
ſelf backwards, or to fit upright. 
This was all that his two phyfi- 
cians could diſcover, after all the 
inquiries and care imaginable. 

At this part of the narrative, 
Boerhaave requeſts the experienc- 
ed reader to pauſe with him awhile, 
and to reflect on the origin, the 
progreſs, the ſymptoms, and figns 
of this diſeaſe. He requires of him 
the firſt cauſe of theſe extraordinary 
effects. He had himſelf conſider- 
ed every thing, with the greateſt 
care, and had exerted all the 
powers of his underſtanding, to 
find out ſome fixed principle, by 
means of which, he might unra- 
vel this obſcure cauſe, and thus 
afford ſome relief to à diſeaſe, 
which hitherto ſeemed to be every 
moment increaſing. All his ſpe- 
culations, however, were uſeleſs, 
and Boerhaave candidly confeſſes, 
that he found himſelf altogether 
unable to imagine, what could be 
the ſpecies, to which this diſeaſe 
could be referred. It afforded no 
ſign of inflammation. There could 
be no ſwelling ſuſpected, capable 
of producing — cruel ſymp- 


toms, and ſo ſuddenly. The pre- 


ceding circumſtances afforded no 


grounds for ſuch a ſuſpicion, and 


all the vertebræ were in their pro- 
per ſituation: nor could a dif. 
F 4 placement 
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placement of the ſoft parts, within 
the thorax, be ſuppoſed capable 
of cauſing theſe torments. - 
There remained only ſome cau- 

ſtic and mortal poiſon to be ſuſ- 
pected, as the cauſe of theſe hor- 
Tid ſymptoms ; but no poiſon 
could be thought of, the effects of 
which agreed with the circum- 
ſtances of the admiral's caſe, So, 
that of all the known cauſes of 
Pain, not one could be fixed on 
as applicable to what he felt, It 
is well known that the gout, to 
which he was ſubject, might, by 


_ - changing its ſeat, occaſion pain, 


anxiety, and vomiting; but 
It never produces pains, ſo ex- 
cruciating as thoſe the admiral 
complained of, in patients, who 
are in other reſpects healthy. Be- 
fides, the gout exerts its effects 
Mlowly, and comes on, and goes 
off, by degrees. | 

Of all known diſeaſes, there- 
fore, there was not found one, 


— 


© which could, by any affinity, throw 


any light on the admiral's com- 
plaint, @ violent pain that bad come 
on ſuddenly. This was all that 
could be ſaid with certainty, 
Boerhaaye knew, from the expe- 
Tience of all apes, that the moſt 
acute pain, when not attended 
with inflammation, may long be 
, ſupported, He was, therefore, 
led to conclude, that the admi- 


ral's death would not be imme- 


diate ; 
noſtic. | 
Uncertain as was the cauſe of 
this diſeaſe, it was neceſſary to 
think of ſomething, which might 
calm the pain. All theremedies, 
however, that were given, though 
of a very mild nature, ſerved only 
to add to the torments of the pa- 


: 
[ 


and this was all his prog- 


ſome new remedies : 


f * * — « 
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tient. Such was the melancho 
fituation of the admiral, ande 
the two able phyſicians, who © 
tinued with him till five ocloe 
in the morning; when Boerhaave 
affairs required him to be abſent 
At going away, he very prudent 
ly adviſed Bye to — tm 
little while to herſelf, by not at 
tempting to give even the milde 
and , moſt innocent medicines 
ſince the beſt choſen ones ſeem 
ed, hitherto, only to have increa 
ed the complaints. His advic 
was followed, but without ſuc 
ceſs, The admiral remained with 
out any relief, till eight o'cloc 
in the morning; and then Dr 
Bye ſaw that the vital function 
began to weaken, borne down, 
it were, by the pain; but fi 
there was no new ſymptom, thi 
could thrown any light on th 
diſeaſe. He then wrote to Boer 
haave, and in his letter propoſe 
Boerhaay 
agreed to their being tried; by 
their effects were equally ſruitle 
with the former ones. 
In theſe circumſtances, the ad 
miral ſettled his affairs, Boer 
haave returned to him about thret 
o'clock in the afternoon. The 
admiral received him with the 
reateſt friendſhip, and, at the 
3 time, told him, how ineff 
cacious all the remedies had been 
and how certain he was of the ap 
oaches of death, which he ar 
ur wiſhed for, as a relief fron 
his miſery. Boerhaave perceived 
indeed, that this period was 2 
hand : and about five o'clock the 
admiral expired, with the utmos 
compoſure. 
The two phyſicians converſec 
together in private, and ee | 


| 4 
yeach other, that it was impoſ- 
dle for them to conceive the 
uſe of this diſeaſe, much leſs 
if ſo ſudden a death. They re- 
qwelted leave to open the body, 
nd this was granted. 

This diſſection proved, what no 
aan would even have ſuſpected. 
Notwithſtanding the great quan- 
icy of drink the patient bad tak- 


nilde ; 
en, previous to, and during the 


Cines 


ſeem mack, and of which he had void- 
crea ed no part, the inteſtines, and 
advice women, and bladder, were emp- 
t ſry. Nothing but air made its 


ape, when theſe parts were 
opened. There was no appear- 
ance in either of theſe, which 
could throw any light on the na- 


With 
cloc 
1 Dr 
Rion 


in, me of the diſeaſe. The ſtomach 
t iN almoſt empty, it contained no 
, tha blood, or bile, and but very little 


n th remains of aliment. At this ap- 
Boer pearance, Boerhaave was ſo aſto- 
poſe e nited, that he hardly knew whe- 
haze ther he was dreaming or awake. 
; buy Theſe are his own expreſſions. 
itle He then proceeded to open the 
thorax, with the greateſt atten- 
ad ton. The moment he had pene- 
Boer rated through the diaphragm, 


thre tough he had taken care not to 
T1 injure the lungs, a great quantity 
than # air ruſhed out, and with no lit- 
tha tle noiſe. Boerhaave's wonder 
eff 2s increaſed by this, becauſe 
cn Wi mis phenomenon never happens, 
but when the lungs have been 
wunded, The lungs, in this 
lubjet, appeared ſo ſmall and 
wntratted, that they ſeemed to 
are been compreſſed, by ſome 
ery great external force. The 
leirt was perfectly healthy. 

Boerhaave, on opening the 
breaſt, —_— a diſagreeable 
nell. He ſaid, at the time, that 
ſe ould have compared it to 
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duck, if it had proceeded from 
the ſtomach. Somebody, who . 
ſtood by, and heard this, imae- 
diately obſerved, that the au 
had, indeed, eaten part of a 
at his laſt meal. It was ben, 
that Boerhaave began to conclude, 
that he was going to diſrover a 
very different cauſe from any, 
which might, till then, have been 
preſumed. 

He no ſooner raiſed the right 
lobe of the lungs, than he found 
it ſwimming in a watery fluid, 
which filled the whole of the right 
cavity of the thorax. To 12 
great ſurprize, he found this ſame 
water, and in the ſame quantity, 
in the left cavity. He found this 
liquor to be fimilar to the little, 
that remained in the ſtomach. On 
drawing it off, 1t appeared of the 
colour of Dantzick 'beer, when 
mixed with an infuſion of car. 
duus. 'The ſmell of it, was ex- 
actly like that of duck's fleſh. 
Upon the ſurface of this water was 
ſwimming, all the oil, the admi- 
ral had ſwallowed. There was 
neither extravaſated blood, nor 
be nor any corrupted matter, to 

e ſeen any where. The quantity 
of fluid, found in the thorax, 
amounted to an hundred and four 
ounces. 

The nature of the diſeaſe, now 
became more and more manifeſt. 
But it ſtill remained to be diſco- 
vered, how all that the admiral 
had ſwallowed, had made its way 
into the breaſt, The left lobe of 


the lungs, was, therefore, care- 


fully elevated, that Boerhaave 
might have a compleat view of the 
parts. Every thing appeared to 
him, to be in a healthy ſtate, un- 
til he came within about two 
inches of the diaphragm, to that 


part 


=_ * 
— 7 
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part of the pleura, which lies on 
the left ſide of the oeſophagus. 
He there ſaw, diſtinctly, a part, 
which was very different from the 
reſt, by its mobility, and by its 
being ſwelled; and, at the ſame 
time, of a blackiſh colour. This 
art was round, and about three 
inches in diameter. In the mid- 
dle of it, was an opening, of about 
an inch and a al ong, and 
three tenths of an inch wide. 
Boerhaaye preſſed this part ſlight- 
ly with his finger, and there im- 

- mediately flowed out, into the ca- 
vity of the thorax, a fluid, which 
reſembled that which was before 
there, His aſtoniſhment was ex- 
treme. ; 9 
le next attempted (taking care, 
at the ſame time, not to confuſe 
the parts) to introduce bis fore 
finger, through this opening of 
the ' pleura. He found it ſoft, 
tymid, and open. Here, his at- 
*tention, if poſſible, redoubled, 
becauſe he was unable to diſcover, 
jn this wound, any tfaces of the 
deſophagus. After having with- 
drawn his finger a little, he puſh- 


ed it upwards, and came, at length, 


to that part of the oeſophagus, 
which was broken off. 
Boerhaave could hardly believe 
what he ſaw. He called all the 
_ affiftants to him, and ſhewed them, 
with the greateſt aſtoniſhment, a 
© thing that was ſo unexpected. He 
then, with the ſame precaution, 
directed his fipger downwards, 
and it paſſed eaſily into the ſto- 
mach ; and then, with a view of 
ering them a clear idea of the 
diſeaſe, he made an opening into 
the oeſophagus, about three inches 
above the wound, and then intro- 
ducing his finger through it, it 


paſſed out at the openi i 
had occaſioned the ikea. 2 
The cauſe of the admiral's death 
was, therefore, very clearly aſcer 
tained to be a laceration of the 
oeſophagus ; by means of which 
every thing he drank, paſſed int, 
the cavity of the breaſt, through 
the opening 1n the pleura, whic 
took place at the ſame time, Boer 
haave has proved, that the cardia 
or upper orifice of the ſtomach: 
muſt have been cloſed, after the 


admiral had taken ſeven cups of 


the infuſion of carduus benedictus, 
and of which he voided but little; 


becauſe, the more the ſtomach is 


filled, the, more difficult it is to 
empty it. We know, that when 


the ſtomach 1s full, the bottom of 


it comes forwards, while its uppe 


part forms.an angle, more or leſs 


acute, with the oeſophagus, Al 
the admiral's efforts to vomit, 
were, therefore, chiefly exerted on 
the diaphragm and oeſophagus, 
It was in the midſt of theſe 
efforts, that the oeſophagus burſ 
being unable, any longer, to refill 
the motions of the ſtomach and 
diaphragm ; and, being the more 
readily diſpoſed-to rupture, by the 
irritation, occaſioned by the ad 
miral's finger, which he paſſed 


- down his throat, - in order to force 


a vomiting. 

It was at that inſtant, that the 
admiral. cried out, and drew tc 
him all his ſervants; telling them, 
with ſo much pain, that he had 
torn ſomething/ within him. But 
it does not appear, that the oeſa 
phagus was lacerated to this de 
gree, at once, The wound was 


probably, gradually increaſed, till 
the ſeparation was compleat. The 


ſtomach, when loaded wit: fre 
I | drink 
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Lit, had driven it upwards, 
dough this opening of the oeſo- 


aath z; and thus, the cellular 
{cer ure, becoming diſtended, the 
the ira had, at length, burſt; and 
ich e was then a communication 


© the cavity of the thorax. The 
ir, which abounds ſo much in ali- 
xentary ſubſtances, or which paſſed 
bn the oeſophagus, had likewiſe 
fled a great part of the breaſt. 
The death of the patient, there- 
he, took place, when the air was 
6 abundant in the ſtomach, and 
avities of the breaſt, that the 
ugs were no longer capable of 
king dilated ; and thus, a ſtop 


courſe, to life, 
All theſe circumſtances prove, 


pperil an the admiral's diſeaſe could 
lese e diſtinguiſhed by no certain 
Al ferns : and, that the beſt curative 
mit neans, would have been uſeleſs, 
don ben if the cauſe of the complaint 
gus. ld been known. It is likewiſe 
nel erain, that the ſame diſeaſe, 
1 kppening now, in any other ſub- 
eſiſt 


kt, would be equally incurable, 
wtwithſtanding Boerhaave's accu- 
ne deſcription of the caſe. They 
nuſt, therefore, be very unrea- 
mable people, who will reproach 
i phyſician, amidſt ſuch difficul- 
tes, with not having known what 
mas to happen. | 

There were certain ſurgeons, 
bowever, who were illiberal e- 
tough, to ſay, that Boerhaave 
wht to have made on opening 
to the thorax, in order to draw 
the liquor, that had paſſed in- 
bit, But it was firſt neceſſary, 
V find out, that ſuch an opening 
Ws required; and then, it muſt 
lie been performed at both ſides, 
Mich, from the admiſſion of the 
W, into each cavity, at once, 
would have been, of courſe, fa- 


ms put to reſpiration, and, of 


"4 
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tal. Suppoſing the poſſibility of 


ſuch an operation; would it not 
have been impoſſi ble to have ſaved 
the life of the admiral, without 
finding out ſome new channel for 
the ſupport of life? We ſee, by 
this, that there are, on all occa- 
ſions, perſons who are ready to 
blame, and who are never open to 
conviction, even though the truth 
lies before them. 


The ſecond cafe, I ſhall beg 
leave to introduce here, has been 
likewiſe related by Boerhaave, with 
the ſame energy, and exactneſs, as 
the former one. | 

The Marquiſs St. Aubin, was a 
ſtrong, active man, well formed, 
and of a very lively temper. He 
rode often on horſeback ; loved 
hunting ; and all this, without 
being ſenſible of fatigue, He 
drank very moderately, and ate 
indifferently of every thing ; but 
E fat meats and butter. 

e had been a little ricketty, 
when about three years of age; but 
this complaint ſoon diſappeared, 
as did a ſwelling of the abdomen, , 
which came on two years after- 
wards. When he was ſix years 
old, he was attacked with an acute 
fever, of which he recovered, with- 
out any diſagrecable conſequence. 

During ſeveral years, however, 
he had been ſubject to an heredi- 
tary complaint. This was a pain- 
ful enlargement of the hemorrhoi- 
dal veſſels, Theſe tumours be- 
came, at length, of a conſiderable 
volume, and poured out, every 
day, a quantity of blood. The 
blood, by being intercepted in its 

courſe, contracted fo bad a quali- 
ty, that the Marquiſs was unable 
to ſupport, any longer, the pain 
he felt there. The inflammation 
of the parts, ſometimes, ſeemed 

to 
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to threaten even gangrene. In theſe 
circumftances, he conſulted Boer- 
Haave, who, by the regimen and 
the remedies he preſcribed, com- 
pletely cured him. The patient 
recovered all his ftrength, and re- 
mained, during eighteen months, 
without feeling any inconvenience. 
From the time that his cure took 
place, care was taken to attend 
carefully to him; that if any of 
the ill effects, that are ſo often 
oceaſioned by a ſuppreſſion of the 
hemorrhoids, ſhould appear, they 
might, at once, be obviated, 
Boerhaave had adviſed this, be- 
cauſe Hippocrates, and all phy- 
ficians nn have obſerved 5 
that a ſuppreſſion of the hemorr- 
hoids, offe occaſions other ſingu- 
lar, and ſometimes more danger- 
ous diſeaſes; but, above all, from 
what had happened to the Mar- 
_quiſs*s father, who, having been 
ſubject to the ſame complaint, 
and diſabled by it from doing 
duty in the cavalry, had put a 
ſtop to it, by cauſtics, and inci- 
ions, and continued free from the 
_ diſorder, during a year; at the 


end of that. time, he was attacked 


by dyſpnoea ; and, ſoon after- 
Wards, with hemoptyſis, of which 
he died, in ten days. SER 
But the moſt vigilant attention, 
during theſe eighteen months, 
could lead to no ſuſpicion, that 
the ſunctions of the body were, in 
any way, injured. Boerhaave 
particularly obſerves, as a notable 
_ circumſtance, that the voice was, 
in no way, affected, during all 
this time; for the Marquis had a 
ſtrong, manly voice, and often 
— himſelf, by finging. He 
13 the agility of all his 
limbs; and his breaſt continued 
tio be ſo firm and well, that he 


* 


it is right to relate, in a very mi 


that relates to the natural habi 


little, 


never complained of fati | 
he perſeveredin uling a BS — 
of exerciſe. Nobody could breat 
with greater eaſe, than he ſeem 
to do. Such had been the fitu, 
tion of the marquiſs, from his ; 
fancy, till the appearance of tl 
hemorrhoids, and from their be 
ing cured, till within ten mont 
and a half of his death. 

We have placed all theſe preli 
minary particulars, nearly in th 
fame light that Boerhaave h 
done; that every penetrating phy 
fician, may be able to give a ful 
ſcope to his reflection, on this oc 
cation. We are of opinion, that 
in giving a hiſtory of this ſort 


nute, and carcful manner, al 


of the ſubject; to his preceding 
diſeaſes, and their cure ; togethe 
with his regimen, and mode 0 
life; before we paſs on, to de 
ſcribe the diſorder, of which he 
died: This care has often bee 
deſpiſed, and ridiculed, by the 
ignorant, and the ſuperficial; bu 
we concern ourſelves but ver 
about ſuch incompeten 
Judges. 

It was, therefore, not, till with 
in ten months and a half of hi. 
death, that the marquiſs bega 
to find his health affected. About 
that time, he began to feel 
conſtant pain near the left ſcapu 
la. This pain, afterwards, ex- 
tended itſelf to the left fide of the 
breaſt. As the pain increaſed 
conſiderably, it was ſoon felt, 
through the whole inſide of the 
thorax. A continual cough, ren- 
dered this pain ſtill more acute. 
The patient could get no fel. 
When he coughed, it ſeemed to 


him, as if his ſides were torn * 
* 
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| Phyſicians were called in. 
Fe diſorder was attributed to the 

t and remedies for the gout, 
be accordingly preſcribed. 

Their attempts, however, were 
po purpoſe. The pains ſeemed 
ume a new force, after the 
+ of theſe medicines, and fixed 
Lnſelyes, more and more, to 
& left ide of the breaſt; ſo that 
aun found impoſſible to remove 
ber ſeat, Blood- letting, open- 


were all given, without affording 
ay relief, To theſe pains, after 
| certain time, there was added 
mother, and infinitely more ex- 
mciating pain, which was felt 
anediately under the left breaſt, 
ud ſeemed, as the marquiſs ex- 
weſſed himſelf, as if the inſide of 
bs breaſt was torn out by vio- 
luce. Tormented himſelf, to 
dis e, and tormenting all 
bout him, by his lamentable and 
nceſſant groans, he could find no 
ace, or ſituation, that afforded 
in the leaſt mitigation of his mi- 
ty. He uſually ſat upon his 
ed, leaning a little forwards, 
nd reclining his elbows on his 
lipks, In this ſituation, he, 
wy and then, at intervals, got a 
ittle reſt, and ſlept a few mo- 
nents; but it was only to be wak- 
ad ſoon, and on a ſudden, by a 
tel exacerbation of the ſame re- 
katleſs pain. | 

duch was the ſituation of the 
narquiſs, when Boerhaave was 
Elred to viſit him, with his phy- 
kan in ordinary, the ſame Dr. 
he, whom we have already men- 
tioned, 

When Bye related to Boerhaave, 
Ul the particulars of the diſeaſe, 
ad the remedies, that had been 
aployed to no purpoſe, they ac- 


* medicines, oil, opium, Oc. 
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knowledged, to each other, that 
it was impoſſible to ſay any thing, 
with certainty, either of the ſeat, 
or the nature of the diſeaſe. Bye 
preſumed, there was an abſceſs in 


the lungs; becauſe he had ob- 


ſerved the patient expectorate a 
viſcid matter, after much agony. 
Boerhaave, however, differed from 
him, in opinion; becauſe, ex- 
cepting the ſingular and urgent, 
ſymptoms of pain, the marquiſs 
was, in other reſpects, healthy. 
He was then aſked, what he 
thought of the nature of the diſ- 
eaſe. It was not, till after ſome 
conſiderable reflection, that he an- 
ſwered, that he really did not 
know what to think. He was 
inclined, however, to be of opi- 
nion, he ſaid, from the ſymp- 
toms, that the organs, deſtined 
to dilate the breaſt, were unable 
to ſupport the contractions, eſſen- 
tial to the action of each muſcle ; 
and the parts of the breaſt, which 
required to be dilated, reſiſted to 
this dilation, at each inſpiration; 
and that, from this aroſe the vio- 
lent pain, the difficulty in breath- 
ing, and the ſenſe of ſuffocation. 
The patient, and his friends, 
were ſatisfied with this reflection. 
Boerhaave adviſed cataplaſms to 
be frequently applied to the parts, 
that are the moſt in motion, in re- 
ſpiration; as the ribs, cartilages, 
and fternum. He likewiſe pre- 
ſcribed emollient drinks, a ſpar- 
ing diet, and the frequent inſpi- 
ration of the vapor of ſome ſoften- 
ing decoction. His preſcription 
was followed, and the patient 
found himſelf much relieved. His 
friends began to indulge hopes of 
his recovery. The pain never re- 
turned again, with ſo much vio- 


lence as before, even till his 
| death, 


* 
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death. How blind, and preca- 


rious, ſays Boerhaave, is the joy 
of us mortals. 1 The; 


At length, the cough returned, 
as it were, with new violence. 


Nothing could calm it, but opium; 
hut this calm was not of long du- 
© ration? his expectoration was ex- 
_ painful; and his reſpi- 
ration o difficult, that the patient 
was obliged to throw his neck 
Backwards, to raiſe his breaſt; 


aud, at the ſame time, to draw 


in his breath, with ſo frightful a 
Hoiſe, that it could be compared, 
only to the cry of a Bittern. Then, 
again, perhaps, for a few mo- 
ments, the reſpiration would be 
more eafy : but this relief was but 
_ He was obliged to be 
almoſt conſtantly feated upright, 
bott night and day, with his neck 
ſtretched out, and his head raiſed. 
At the leaft change of poſture, 
when he, by chance, flepr for a 
moment, he felt the moſt horrid 
pain. If he attempted to lie 
down on his pillow, to repoſe hini- 
ſelf for an inftant, his face be- 
A came black; the veins of his 
bead, ſwelled; and his eyes, 
ſermed to be barſting from their 
ſockets. He appeared to draw 
His breath, only 1 the bottom 
of Kis entrails. An hideous hol- 
low ſwund, feemed to be his only 
relief. If he attempted to ſpeak, 
4 few words uſually revived all his 
Boerkaave remarked, with alto- 
niſhment, that in the midſt of this 
deplorable ſtate, the pulſe was 
fill regular: nor did it begin to 
fall or vary, or become intermit- 
tent, till a few days before his 
death. The marquiſs dragged on 
| rhis' unhappy life, till the gth of 
July. At the leaſt return of the 
pain, his face became black, A 


juſt then, without any fear of 


F * 


clyſter, occaſionally thrown 9 
was now the only thing, that gay 
him any relief. The great firic 
ture of his breaſt, perſuaded him 
that his diſeaſe was hypochondria 
cal; and that this ſenſation wa 
the effect of flatus. He was thi 
more perſuaded of this, becauſ 
his appetite was ſo keen, that he 
would have eat to exceſs, if hi 
ſervants had not taken care te 
prevent him. What he eat, ſery 
ed only to increaſe his pain. 
About eight days before hi 
death, 'the hemorrhoids began te 
return; and this gave him ore: 
ſpirits, He now began to 105 
hopes of heing = and eve 
reproached His phyficians, wit 
not Having attempted to bring 
them back ſooner. On the 7th of 
July, he voided, by the anus, 
conſiderable quantity of blood; 
which immediately coagulated, 
The next morning, the flux con 
tinued, and in greater abundance, 
The marquiſs was ſo enlivened at 
this, that he attempted to make: 
few ſteps in his chamber, leaning 
n his ſervants. The ſame 
day, he had a moſt craving ap- 
perite; and eat of many differen 
things, ſwallowing every thing, 


ſuffocation. He likewiſe ſupped, 
with the fame good humour; re. 
Joiced at being - able to do, what 
he had fo long been incapable of; 
having, for ſome time before, not 
even dared to take any ſolid nou- 
richment, without danger of im- 
mediate ſuffocation. 

On the gth of July, however, 
Dr. Bye found him again in bed, 
after paſſing a moſt painful night. 
He ſeemed to be in the agonies of 
death. His face and neck, were 
confiderably ſwelled : his face was 


of a dark complexion, and his 
eyes 
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ſeemed as if ſtarting from his 


kad, He was able, however, to 
Sue what had happened in the 
bt, He mentioned the danger 
had been in, of ſuffocation ; 


Ai defired to be let blood. The 


rcian refuſed this. You are 
bermined then, that I ſhall pe- 
ib, faid the marquiſs. You 
wild not, ſurely, wiſh, ſaid Bye, 
at I ſhould haſten your death. 
While he was ſpeaking theſe 
wrds, the ſuffocation increaſed, 


His face became quite black, He 
mempted to bid adieu to the mar- 


dioneſs, who was by the bed- 
ide; and then, yielding to his 
ki efforts to breathe, bowed down 
bs head, and expired. 

Bye immediately informed Boer- 
have of this event, to whom he 
hd every day communicated the 
fate of the patient. Boerhaave 
ame to him ; and they were per- 
nitted to open the body. | 

Boerhaave, before this opera- 
ton, was willing to reflect on all 


the circumſtances of the diſeaſe; 


bo ſee whether he could not fore- 
tel, what he ſhould diſcover on 
vſeftion ; and thus, ſay what 
part was diſeaſed, But this great 
nan candidly owns, that he was 
mable to determine any thing 
before hand; and he requeſts the 
rader to judge, for himſelf, from 
the circumſtances he has related, 
of what might be the eſſential 
cufes of the Marquiſs's death, 
tefore he goes any farther. 

The body was, externally, of a 
ery healthy appearance; and, not- 
mithſtanding the marquiſs's long 
ddltinence, and extreme ſuffer- 


ugs, he was, by no means, ema- 


tated, The abdomen only, was 
Title ſwelled. This tenſion, 
Rndered Boerhaave very attentive. 
ll even ventured to ſay to the aſ- 
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ſiſtants, that they were going to 


diſcover the cauſe. 

On opening the breaſt, there 
immediately ſpouted out a ſtream 
of limpid, yellow, inſipid water. 
Boerhaave reflected a moment, on 
what this water might be, and 
whether it was not a dropfy of the 
breaſt, which had ſuffocated the 
7 after cauſing ſo many ills. 
It continued to flow, during the 
diſſection, but in leſs quantity. 
The breaſt ſeemed to be filted with 
water, on looking into it, through 
this narrow opening. Boerhaave 
introduced his finger into it, and 
found the right lobe in its place, 
but adhering to the pleura. He 
went no farther, on that ſide, but 


opened the left cavity of the breaſt, 


and found there no water: hut the 
whole lobe, from thè top to the bot- 
tom, was adhering to the pleura. 
He then, carefully, laid this part of 


the thorax open; taking care, not 


to diſorder any part of its contents. 
The moment he had accompliſhed - 
this, he ſaw, that from the neck, 
to the diaphragm, the whole of 
the cavity was filled with a white 
ſubſtance, of a found appearance, 
except that, in the middle of its 
ſurface, there was a little tumour, 
which included a fluid, of a milky 
colour, but not purulent. This 
ſubſtance was pretty hard and uni- 
form, through the whole of its 
ſurface. Boerhaave was ſtupified, 
at the ſight of this ſingular phe- 
nomenon. This ſubſtance was 
much more conſiderable in the 
left, than in the right fide of the 
heart Z and even, entirely filled it. 
This was the reaſon, why the lobe 
of the lungs, was preſſed ſo cloſe 
to the pleura, on that ſide, that 
neither air, nor blood, could pe- 
netrate it any longer. The firſt 
ſeat of the diſorder, had, there- 

| fore, 
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fore, probably, been in the left 


cavity, under the ſcapula; and 
hence the pain the. patient com- 
plained of, at the beginning. 
This excreſcence had, indeed, 
extended to the right fide of the 
breaſt; but ſtill, it was not fo 
confiderable there, as not to leave 
ſome room for the admiſſion of 
air, and for ſome degree of action 
to the lobe, on that fide, in reſpi- 
ration. The great veſſels, how- 
ever, and even the heart itſelf, 
with its pericardium, were puſhed 
ſome what out of their places. The 
reſpiration could,” therefore, only 
take place, in this lower part of 
the right cavity of the thorax; 
becauſe, this excreſcence being at 
the top of the breaſt, where it is 
narroweſt, in the human ſubject, 
the lungs were preſſed down, to- 
wards the inferior part of the ca- 
vity, where the breaſt becomes 
ſomewhat wider. This, therefore, 
explains the extraordinary efforts, 
made by the patient, to draw his 
breath from this lower part; the 
bronchiæ being compreſſed above, 
by this ſubſtance. Hence, too, 
the hollowneſs of his voice. Be- 
' fides all this, the right lobe was 
found adhering to the pleura, only 
at the upper part of the breaſt. 
About the middle, it was ſeen at- 
tached to this tumour ; ſo that 
here was another hindrance to the 
action of this lobe. 3 
Boerhaave attempted to ſeparate 
the whole of this ſubſtance, from 
the other parts, to which it was 
attached. It was impoſſible to 
take it out at once, and entire, 
on account of the pericardium, 
lungs, and great veſſels. He ex- 
— * it, however, in the beſt 
manner he was able, and found 


| | the weight of it to be, fix pounds 
and three quarters. As it was 


this ſubſtance, Was as White | 


"thoracic vi 


: 


light, in proportion to its (4, 
ſome idea may be formed of it 
exceſſive bulk. The whole ; 


ſnow. Here and there, appeare! 
a milky fluid, on cutting into it 
No veſſels, however, were to 
perceived in it, excepting thoſe 
to which it was attached, Ez 
cept the ſkin, that incloſed thi 
whole, there was no appearance o 
any cauls, or cavities, or mem 
brane, within. If any portion o 
this ſubſtance, was rubbed betwee 
the fingers, it melted like fat oil 
It was, therefore, in Boerhaave' 
opinion, the true fleatoma. 
The 99 of all the 
cera, was altogether ſin 
gular. This ſubſtance had puſhec 
the diaphragm downwards; and 
this had occaſioned the tumefac- 
tion of the lower belly, whic 
Boerhaave noticed, at the firſt, as 
a fingular appearance. The peri- 
cardium, being united to the 
diaphragm, had followed it, and, 
of courſe, removed from its natu- 
ral ſituation. This was followed 
by a depreſſion of the great veſſels, 
We have already ſeen the ſtate o 
the lungs. | 
Here, then, was a new example 
of human miſery. A mild, unctu- 
ons, an innocent humour, occa- 
ſioned, by its abundance, a fin- 
gular diſeaſe, and death; and 
this, from its fixing itſelf, in 
too preat a quantity, on parts 
which can, in no degree, be com- 
preſſed, without danger. We learn, 
from this, therefore, that, in ex- 
traordinary diſeaſes, we may rea- 
ſonably ſuppoſe ſome hidden and 
unknown cauſe, which anatomy 
alone, can be likely to explain. 
It were to be wiſhed, ſays Boer- 
haave, that the experienced phy- 


ſician might be able to diſcover 
E 


4 
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kcd'of a fmilar com plaini, 7 
hs firſt ſeeing the patient; 
Wat he might, then, be. able 
ent this fat from ſpreading,” 
© form fo deſtructjve a maſs. 
Fight then hope, to be able 
ent the diforders it occa- 
jecatſe; it is impoſſible to 


bee or 'diflipate, a ſteatoma 
+ once formed, unleſs its 
on mould admit of manual 
ion. | vn BY, 03 
berbaape confeſſes, that he 
go medicine, that would 
nt a beginning ſteatoma from 
ing; and that which is not 
E done externally, muſt be 
wſible within. Every time, 
fore; - fays he; that I hear 
& talkers, vaunting their re- 
, for this purpoſe; I wiſh. 
them cure ſchirrous tumours ; 
uſt, atid_ulcerated cancers ; me- 
bs; ſfteatota, &c: by certain 
ws; and thus give us a proof 
leit art; As for my part, I 
obſerved, that all prudent, 
experienced phyſicians, ' al- 
u their" inſufficrency, on theſe 
Wons, though they did it with 
Would ſeem, as if Boerhaave, 
lit meet with ſome reproaches, 
ls method of treating the 
huis, before this complaint. 
bing could be more grate- 
bo the ignorant, and iltiBeral, 
of little minds, and of a nar- 
"ay of thinking, than an op- 
unity of cenſuring ſo great a 
Ws as Botrhaave. There are, 
ow, perſons of this diſpoſi- 
Abo, in reading this narra- 
Ml perhaps be led to aſcribe - 
Worder of the Marquiſs to the 
eon of the bemorrhoids. 
* Freat Boerhaave has re- 
o theſe fri s judges 

ug 3 judges, by 


2 
wo 


— 
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ſaying, that a ſteãtoma cannot be 


derived from the cure, or the ſap- 


10 of the hemorrhoids; that 


de had cured” them, neither by 
cauſtic,” nor by any other external 


application, but by mild, emol 


lient, and deterſiye remedies; and 
that no ſigns of plethera had been 


perceived, When the hemorrhoidal | 


flux began to difniniſh. In ſhort, 
ſays he, with his uſual candour, 
and dignity of mind, let every one 
judge freely, and fincerely for 
himſelf; I have deſcribed the diſ- 
eaſe, ſuch'as I ſaw it. 

The phyſician, therefore, as well 
as the mathematician, has fulfill- 


ed his duty, when he has proved, 


that a difficulty is, in every ſenſe, 
and point of view, inexplicable. 
He, who proves a' diſeaſe to be 
impencuet ie 3, of courſe; in- 
curable, deſerves as much of our 
eſteem; as he who points out the 
ſeat of a diſeaſe, and the method 
of curing it. = 


—dd' 
Account of Mount Veſuvius in the 
Year 1777; from Travels into the 
Iwo Sicilies, % Henry Swins 
burne, E/q. * ; ki» va 
H E unavoidable hurry upon 
our arrival prevented me 
from viſiting Veſuvius while the 
eruption continued. As ſoon as 
J was at liberty, I hired a hackney 
two-wheeled chaiſe, called a Ca- 
leſſo; which is no more than a 
very uneaſy triangular ſeat, gilt 


— 
— 


and bedaubed with gaudy colours, 
fixed upon an axle-tree, and drawn 


by a 4ingle horſe. Some of theſe 


horſes ſell very dear, and go at a 


prodigious rate, always in a high 
trot, The driver ſtands behind, 
and with the whip and voice di- 
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The 
-  hirer holds the reins; but is rn 


_ reſponſible for any miſchief the 
| may do, _ unleſs he alſo 


. refs the horſe's motion. 


carri 
take poſſefion of the laſh. The 


reis are faſtened to a caveſſon, 
Without a bit, and the more the 


animal is pulled, the faſter he 
goes: a hiſs ſtops him. | 


One of. theſe chairs conveyed 
me about eight miles from Naples, 
do the place where the lava ceaſed 

to run, after filling up a road, 
' overturning. ſome cottages, and 


conſuming a wide tract of vine- 
yards. 'The poplars, to which 


the vines were tied, were burnt or 


cruſhed beneath the weight of the 


cooler lumps that tumbled off on 


each fide from the fiery maſs, 


The ſurface of this black and now 
ſtagnant river is very uneven, full 
of points and 


rotuberances, and 


broken into chaſms. It anſwers 


the idea I have of a rocky moun- 


tain overturned into a valley, and 
Hhattered to pieces by. an earth- 
ake. In colour, the lava re- 


ſembles ſlag, or the firſt.clearings 
| The intenſe. 
- Heat that ſtill iſſued 


of an iron mine. 
from it, 
though the flames were not viſible 
by day-light, kept me at a diſ- 


Fane. By night, fire may be 
feen through the crevices of the 
duſky cruſt. It had run cloſe to 


a lava” of ſeventeen years date, 
which is not yet ſufficiently tritu- 
rated by the action of air, to af- 


ford hold to the ſeeds . of any 
plant, except a long hoary moſs, 
commonly the firſt ſettler on theſe 


cinders, which are infinitely ſofter, 
and ſooner crumbled to duſt, than 
the Sciarrat of Etna. 

After ſatisfying my curioſity 
with an attentive- examination o 


theſe objects, I returned to Por- 


—=W 


— 
* 


rode up through the vineyard 


the mephitic effluvium, which 


had I not held by my guide, » 


tied round his waiſt. 


aſleep, and every thing was 6 
f and dark. The vent, by Y 


tici, hired a guide and mule, 


the foot of the mountain, wk 
vegetation terminates in a 1 
coarſe graſs, the only plant | 
can bear the vicinity of the 
aſhes and ſulphureous exhalatic 
I aſcended the ſteep cone of « 
ders in a direct line, up to 
ancles at every ſtep in pu 
lukewarm aſhes. The heat was 
very powerful till we came wit 
a few yards of the ſummit, 
there ſmoke breaks out thror 
many crannies. On the Por 
ſide there is very little lava, 
cept a few ſcattered ſtones t 
ſerve to reſt upon. It is imp 
ſible to give a juſt idea of the Wer 
tigue of this climbing. Be 
that day I had mounted ſome v 
exalted points of the Alps, 
clambered up the higheſt peak 


the Pyrenees, without feeling ſi 


oppreſſive wearineſs and exhauſt 
of ſpirits and ftrength as I ex 
rienced on Veſuvius. Perh: 


tacked my reſpiration, may 
have had a debilitating effect u 
my nerves and mufcles. I ſho 
hardly have been able to proce 


went before with a handkerct 


I confeſs I was a good deal N 
appointed on reaching the f 
mit; for the deſcriptions. I | 
read had raiſed in my * 
an expectation of every thing 
could de glaring and ſtriking the 
colours, pompous and tremend 
in a ſcene of igneous phænomeſ n 
but the late eruption had, f 
time, laid all the mountain's 


the lava ran out, is much ve 
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* or the mountain, and on 
it ide the ſulphureous ſteams are 
en pungent. J was on the point 
of returning rather fruſtrated of 
ij hopes» when a curling-column 
of {moke and flame roſe . 
wt of the gloomy abyſs, an 

ought up with it a thick white 
loud, that had hitherto rendered 
te crater impervious to on fight. 
The wind quickly caught hold of 
tis column, and whirled it round 
tte immenſe caldron ſeveral times 
vith inconceivable noile and ve- 
beity, till it forced part of the 
ſmoke to fly off horizontally from 
the mountain, and daſhed the re- 
najihder back into its 5 2 ca- 
rem,” During this conflict, on the 
e ſide to that where we 
food, I had a peep very far into 
the crater. \ The fides ſeemed all 
ua and ſcoria, with very little 
uriety in the tints, cloſed at bot- 
um by an impenetrable ſcreen of 
oke. I have ſeen old ruined 
walpits, that afford . a tolerable 


ſoon as the ſmoke was driven away, 
the roaring below grew loud, and 
ſequent - exploſions were heard 


lirve, which cauſed a very conſi- 
ferable commotion in the thin 
arch on which we ſtood, a ſhower 
of red-hot ſtones was ſhot up; 
but not riſing many feet above 
tbe mountain, they did not come 
mthin the ſweep of the wind, and 
o fell back perpendicularly into 
tbe rumbling gulf. 

1ſhall not preſume to inveſtigate 
ninutely the origin, compoſition, 
ir operations of the mountain, as 
have ample information on 
lis ſubject in the works of Sir 
William Hamilton. His know- 
lige of the volcano is ſo com- 


ea of this , volcanic kettle. - As 


with a hollow ſound ; and atevery 
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plete, and reputation on that head 
io firmly eſtabliſhed at Naples, 
that more than once the court has 
waited to regulate its ſtay at Por- 


tici, or removal from thence; till 


he had declared, when he thought 
the eruption would begin, and 
what direction the lava was Ekel 

to follow. Many writers of Gif. 
ſertations on ignivomous moun- 
tains have been led into 2 laby- 
rinth of miſtakes, falſe poſitions, 
and falſe conſequences, by truſt- 
ing ſolely to the relations of 
others, and not being at the pains 
of examining the phænomena with 
their own eyes, Whoever has not 
had the * in ſpecting 
an active volcano, ſhould not pre- 


ſume to write upon that ſubject, 


as he muſt unavoidably fall into 
error, in ſpite of all the learning, 
combinations, and ſagacity the 
wit of man is ſuſceptible of. In- 
deed, ſome authors, who have 
had Veſuvius before their eyes for 
forty years, have likewiſe fallen 
into ſtrange indefenſible opinions 


concerning its component ms 
es of 


original formation, and mo 
operating. Attachment to ſyſtem 
miſleads us all, and frequently 
cauſes us to ſee things, not as 
they are, but as we wiſh to find 
them. Nothing but the deſire of 
proving Veſuvius to be a primor- 
dial mountain, and not the pro- 
duce of eruptions, could have 
brought Padre della Torre to be- 
lieve, that he ſaw regular, ori- 
ginal, calcarious, and granite 
ftrata, far down in the bowels of 
the mountain ; where, if he ſaw 
any thing, it was probably ſtreaks 
of ſulphureous and mineral efflo- 
reſcences adhering to the coats of 
the funnel. Nothing but ſyſtem, 
could have ſo blinded Richard, as 
G2 to 


* 


> 1 
* 
* 
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to prevent his finding a fingle 
umice-ſtone, or other mark of 
ire, in the rocks of Poſilipo, 
where any trivial obſerver may 
meet with innumerable black cal- 
cined ftones, though he may not 


E 


owes its birth to the work 


prejudices. of this kind, could 
other authors haye ſeen nothing in 
Monte Somma, and the hills of 
Naples, but primitive ſubſtances, 
ynaltered ſince the deluge; when, 
in reality, every ſtone beſpeaks a 
fery origin? | iy: 
Jo be convinced that Veſuvius 
| has been taiſed from the level of 
the plains, | or, more properly. 
aking, of the ſea, by the ſole 
action of fire contained in its 


bowels, requires, methinks, no- 


thing but an eye accuſtomed to 
obſerve, and a ſound - judgment 
unbiaſſed by party. I own I can- 


not entertain à doubt of it, after 


having conſidered the inſulated. 
poſition, - and apparent compoſi- 


tion of the mountain, together 


with the ſoil of all the adjacent 
country; after having reflected 
upon the birth of Monte Nuovo 
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be ſufficiently converſant in the 
ſubje& to diſcover, that the whole 
roc 
' 1ngs of volcanic-fires, Without 


e 
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thrown to the perpendi 

height bo —— h a <p 
the ſhort ſpace of fortyteigh 
hours; and upon the apparitie 
of many iſlands raiſed out of thi 
boſom of the waters by ſubmarin 
fires, of which both ancient ane 


modern hiſtory afford; example 
The ſtand of Aſcenſion, and 
many in the Archipelago, one of . 
which roſe out of the ſea in 1707, x1 
completely prove this aſſertion. x 
Fhe origin of the iſle of Rhodes 
as related in Pindar's ſeventh pet 
Olympic, ſeems to be of the ſame * 
claſs. This «poet calls Rhodes a 110 
native of the floods, and tells us, * 
<< that ancient tales of men relate, * 
t that when Jupiter and the Gods . 
«divided; the earth, Rhodes was 4 
% not viſible amidſt the marine = 
waves, but lay hid in the briny br 
© deep *.”” Apollo, being ab-Wk..; 
ſent; was left out of the partition WF... 


treaty, and, on his appearance, 
Jupiter would have procecded to Wy: 
a freſh diviſion; but the God of 


day declined the offer, contenting 
himſelf with dominions that did. ur 


not interfere with any god's ſhare: 
*« for (ſays he) I behold. in the e 
5 frothy ſea a fruitful land riſing 
% from the bottom.“ And ac- Wi... 


cordingly, 


: 
| 


Ltngly, as be ſpoke, .** Lo! 
wig ſhot up. out of the 
ters.” It is cafy to trace 
& fable to its ſource, the heay- 
ne up. of the ſoil at the bottom of 
ge ſea by the vehemence of fire, 

Whatever may have been the 
gin of Veſuvius, whether as 
; nonntain_it be coeval with the 


0's created protuberances of this 
707, ebe, or hes it be an irre- 
ion. ar production of ages ſubſe- 
* quent to the creation, this we 
ntl nay ſafely afirm, that it has been 
ame , volcano. beyond the reach of 


lifory or tradition. Long before 
lid Herculaneum waſte, it was 


n de marks of fire on. its, ſummit, 

Nas be even ſay, the report of its 

me bang vomited flames went fo 

back into antiquity as to 

5 der upon fable. A moſt ani- 

= nated deſcription of its ravages 
* 


u 79 is left us by the younger 
e, who, was a woeful witneſs 


| ball he relates. From that time, 
13 t now and then burſt out, and 
ed the neighbouring coun. 


h Im; but ſeemed by degrees to 
ne e its vi our, till, in the lower 
wes, it ſcarce gave ſufficient 
jarm to merit a place in the chro- 
ucles of the times. In 1631, it 
Iroke out again with accumulated 
wy, and ſpread ſuch devaſtation 
wound, as almoſt equalled the 
torrors of the firſt year of Titus. 


ce that epocha, it has had its. 


nods of | turbulence and repoſe ; 
nd of late years it has fo re- 
doubled Wi violence, as to emit 
woke continually, and every year, 
leaſt a torrent of lava. Whence 
| draws its immenſe ſupplies of 
Wbuſtibles, and how long its 
rent cone will be able to bear 
i untemitting efforts, exceeds 
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fecribed by authors as bearing 


85 
the power of all human calcula- 
tion. I believe, however, that 
with all its terrors, Veſuvius, 
n=” and active, is leſs hoſtile to 

aples, than it would be, if its 


eruptions were to ceaſe; and its 


ſtruggles were to be confined to its 
bowels : then undoubtedly weuld 
enſue moſt fatal ſhocks to the un- 


ſtable foundation of the Terra di 


Lavoro. 
The day being clear, I made 


ſome ſtay on the top, to obtain a juſt 


idea of the topography of this curi- 
ous country. There cannot be a 
more advantageous ſtation for exa- 
mining Naples and its environs, as 
Veſuvius ſtands ſingle, at a di- 
ſtance from all other mountains, 
and commands the plains of Nola, 
Capua, and Sarno, the chain of 
the Apennines, the promonto 
of Sorrento, the hills and gulf of 
Naples, with all its iſlands.' I 
obſerved, that the ridge extending 
weſtward from Poggio Reale to 
Monte Gauro, is entirely ſepa- 
rated by the plains from every 
other eminence, and 'conſtitutes a 
vaſt detached promontory, full of 
lakes and hollows, the craters of 
extinct volcanos. On ſurveying 
thoſe regions from this elevated 
pinacle, it appeared to me, that, 
in times of the remoteſt antiquity, 
there may have exifted an enor- 
mous flaming mountain, with its 
centrical point between Iſchia and 
the Camaldoli, and that Solfatara, 
Aſtruni, Barbaro, &c. may be but 
the excreſcences and montagnnole 
of one gigantic maſs, which, after 
exhauſting its force, and wearing 
out the ſurface, till it grew unable 
to ſupport its own weight, may 
have ſunk, and been overwhelmed 
by the waves. The gulf of Baia, 
and. the channels of Iſchia and 
G 3 | Procida, 


* 
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Procida, may have been formed 
by this cataclyſm. The ſize of 
Etna renders ſuch an extent no 
objection to my hypotheſis, and 
ſhews to what a monſtrous bulk a 
mountain can ſwell itſelf. Monte 
Epomeo'in Iſchia, and the Camal- 
doli, are both abruptly broken 
down facing each other, and both 
Nope off very gradually different 
ways, till one is loſt in the Campi 
Leborini, and the other finks into 
the ſea. 8 | 


* 


— 0 
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Some Account of the Mare Piccolo 

J TakanTo—of its Shell-Fiſh 

—of the Nautilus—Coral—and 
Pinna Marina; from the /ame. 


T DEVOTED the afternoon to 
a water party, taking with me 

one of the oldeſt and moſt intelli- 
gent of the Tarentine fiſhermen, 
to ſhew me the 1 and ſpawn- 
jag places, and * ain the dif- 
ferent ſeaſons and methods of 


catching fiſh, We took boat, and 


rowed up the ſouthern ſhore of 
the Mare Piccolo, with an in- 
. tention of. meaſuring the whole 
eircumference, which Strabo fixes 
at one hundred ftadia, or twelve 
Engliſh miles and a half. Ac- 
cording to my calculation, the 
circuit of the weſtern part is- not 
more than half as great as that of 
_ theeaſtern one; ad both together, 
by a rough eſtimate, are about ſix- 
teen miles. This increaſe may be 
accounted. for by the deſtruction of 
all the parapets and walls of the 
old city, the wearing away of the 
banks, and overflowing of the low 
ms, A tide 1s very percep- 
tible, | eſpecially when the moon 
changes, and ftill more fo at the 
ſolſtices 


to keep the waters of this land 


muſcles, the greateſt and moſt con 


with rich and copious nutriment 


and equinoxes z but very 


— 


feeble in compariſon of the tide 
in the ocean: however, it ſery 


locked bay ſweet, and to bring in 
caravans of. fiſh, that fatten and 
breed in its \ pools. Whe 
the Scirocco blows hard, the wave 
_ driven up en violence 
and navigation mes peri 
for ſmall Leſlels n 
The firſt objects of my curioſity 
were the beds of Cozzenere, © 


ſtant ſupply of the market, Thei 
2 is dropt in the mud. Abou 
the twenty-firſt of March, little 
muſcles begin to riſe up, and 
cling to long ſtakes driven by the 
fiſhermen into the water unde 
the city wall, and in the caſtl 
ditch, There they thrive anc 
grow in ſtill water, while tht 
waſhings of the ſtreets ſupply then 


In Auguſt they are as big as al 
monds, and are then drawn uf 
with the poles, and ſown on th! 
oppoſite fide of the Mare Piccolo 
among the freſh-water ſprings. 
FO. ws, the middle * 8 
are again dragged up, ſepa 
8 * En. 3 large 
ſpace. In ſpring, they are brough 
to market, long before they arri 
at their full growth, This haſt 
proceeds from the avidity of th 
officers of the revenue, who re 
ceive a duty of four carlini a can 
taro for them, whether old « 
young. „ 
When a long continuance 
heavy rains ſwells the little ſtream 
that diſcharge themſelves into thi 
gulf, the waters become mudd 
and theſe fiſh are then f t 
w diſtempered, rotten, and un 

E holefoine: Rn The cauſe of th 
malady lies in the nexious 1 

| Mm 


& 


- 
* 


þ 


wats of animals, putrid vege- 
ſes, oily, bituminous, and ſul- 
gureous ticles, waſhed from 
& earth by the ſhowers. They. 
x the tender fibres or fingers 
ich the fiſh ſtretches out, miſ- 
ating. them for wholeſome food. 
fie wounded parts feſter, and 
nin the whole body, 
Servation made here, and con- 
imed by long experience, that 
che teſtaceous tribe is fuller, 
titer, and more delicate, during 


te firſt and laſt quarters. The 
liference is accounted for by the 
tides and currents, which ſet in 
longer in the new and full moon, 
ud bring with them large quan- 
lues of bruiſed fiſhes, inſets, 
fats, and other fattening nur- 
ce, 1 was aſſured that nothing 
cauſes fiſh to ſpoil ſooner than 
king them expoſed to the beams 
if the moon; and that all pru- 
{nt fiſhermen, when out by 
it, cover what they catch with 


mn awning. If they meet with 
= my dead im on the Vin or in 
obel de market, they can always 
epa liſern, by its colour and flabbi- 
rg gen, if it be allunato, moon- 


track; and, except in caſes of 
great neceſſity, abſtain from it as 
nyboleſome, Not having an op- 
portunity of verifying this aſſer- 
ton, I give it as doubtful; for I 


pectinibus P 


+l received 


1. Chiton ſquamoſus et cinertus 
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It is an 


de new and full moon, than in 


fore not unlikely that oyſter ſpawn 


atulis jactat ſe molle Tarentum. 

rom my friend, F. Ant. Minaſi, the following litt ot 'Shell-fiſh 
found in the Tarentine waters. He drew it up according ta the Linnzan 
lem from a large aſſortment of ſpecimens, which he was commiſſioned to 
aſs, before they were prefented by the Archbiſhop of Taranto to the Infant 
Don Gabriel, Had my learned correſpondent had an opportunity of viſiting 
hoſe ſeas, it is more than probable that his piercing and experienced eye woul 
te diſcovered other ſpecies, if not genera, of fiſhes, 
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know the Italians are apt to attri- 
bute to the baneful influence of” 
the moon many ſtrange effects, 
which philoſophers of other na- 
tions do not aſcribe to it. No 
Italian will lie down to ſleep, 
where moonſhine can reach hun. 
The Cozze Peloſe, or velvet 
muſcle, is firſt dragged for in the 
Great Sea, and then ſcattered to 
breed on Sciaie, or heaps of ſtones 
ſunk by the fiſhermen at every 
head-land of the Mare Piccolo. 
Under the Piano, or eaſtern 
ſhore, are the oyſter-beds: no 
coalt affords a more exquiſite fort. 
In winter, large hampers of them 
are ſent over-land to Naples. The 
ſeaſon is confined by law to a term 
between the 25th of November and 
Eaſter Sunday. | 
Brunduſium was the great ſup- 
plier of oyſters for the Roman 
tables. From that port, the ſpawn 
was carried to ſtock their public 
reſervoirs at the Lucrene Lake, 
near Baiz; and no mention 1s 
made by the ancients, of the excel- 
lence of any Tarentine ſhell- fiſn 
except the ſcallop*. It is there- 


has been brought to Taranto from 
Brindiſi, and better preſerved than 
at the original bed, where the ob- 
ſtructions in the mouth of the har- 
bour have ruined all the fiſneries +. 
The papyraceous Nautilus is 
lome- 


Ho. Sat. 


2. Lepas balanus 


3. Lepas 


* 
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ſometimes, but very rarely, ſeen 

| Fe the wonderful mechaniſm 

Sl its ſail and oars in the ſmooth bays 
of the Mare Grande ; and ſome- 

times fiſhermen ſurpriſe trumpet- 


3. Lak anatifera 
4. Lepas jeftudinaria— altera radiis 


i 7 6, et aſtera 5. 
8. Pholas dactylus cum cardine re- 
curvato connexoque cartilagine 
6. Mya pictorum 8 
7. Solen . 
Solen legu 
. Salen l 
10. Tellina anomala 
11. Tellina carnaria 
12. Tellina roſtrata 
x3. Tellina Punicea 
14. Tellina fragilis 
25. Tellina planata is 
Oh Cardium aculeatum, | 
. Cardium edule _ 
15. Cardium ruſticum 
| Mattra ftriatula © 
| 74 Donax trunculus p 
41. Venus lata 
22. Venus Paphia 
23. Venus callypige 
24. Venus 3 
25. Spondylus Gædero 
1 26. Chama antiquata * 
27. Arca Noe 
28. Arca barbata 
29. Anomia ephiſſium 
30. Mytilus edulis 
31. Pinna nobilis 
32. Argonauta A 
33. Buccinum N 
34. Buceinum maculatum 
5. Buccinum Tritonis 5 
36. Echinus Cidaris | 
37- Echinus eſculentus 
38. Echinus ſaxatilis 
39. Echinus mamillaris 
40. Echinus placenta 
= Serpula . 
42. Oſtrea edu 
Ottrea Jocobea 
4. Oſtrea bullata 
45. Oftrea puſio 45 
46. Oſtrea fanguinea 
| 147. e 


1 4-5 A 
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0 , 


81. Nerita rufa 


92. Serpula vermicularis 


21 : „be 


ſhells of a prodigious bulk aller 
floating on the ſurface of the wate 
in a ſultry day. 

Very fine branchy coral is foun 
along the coait eaſt of the cit 


48. Oftrea lima | 
49. Oſtrea radula 
50. Cypreũ talpa 
51. Cyprea lurida 
32. Cy prea caput ſerpentis 
$3. Cyprea pediculus 
54. Conus monachus 
55. Bulla aperta 
56. Bulla Naucus 
57. Bulla bydatis 
38. Voluta cancellata 
59. Voluta glabella 
60. Buccinum echinophorung 


61. Strombus pes pellicani [ 
62. Strombus lentiginoſus 
63. Murex ſaxatilis * 
64. Murex reticularis _ pol 
65, Murex coſtatus Mat 
66. Murex cutaceus dad 
67. Murex puſio Tat 
68. Murex cornutus be 
69. Murex erinaceus * 
70. Murex pileare bond 
71. Murex triqueter * 
72. Murex tuſcatus -* 1 
73. Trochus teſſulatus 44 
74. Trochus umbilicaris re 
75. Turbo cochlus den 
76. Turbo pullus the 
77. Turbo nodoloſus h t 
78. Helix pitta bert 
59. Nerita littoralis of 


80. Nerita canræna 


82. Haliotis Midæ 

83. Patella finuata 

84 Patella lutea 

92 Patella ruſtica 
Patella fuſca 

175 Patella puſtula 

$8. Patella Græca 

89. Dentalium dentalis 

90. Dentalium corneum 

91. Serpula arenaria 


93. Ser rpula contortuplicata 


* 
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ſhe places are kept a profound 
get. Marks are ſet up on land, 
which the Tarentines ſteer their 
ware, and fink. their hooks and 
ub beams exactly in the middle 
7 coral bed, while ſtrangers 
mt .xow about a Whole day 
beggiDgs without a guide, or 
zrtainty, of bringing up a ſingle 
wig. There was, a few years 
xo, ſuch abundance-of coral near 
geile ſhores, that a boat's crew 
ms once known to draw up in 
me day as much as fold for five 
lndred ducats (93/. 15s.) Large 
ces may be had for about five 
ae rotolo, which at Taranto 
contains. only thirteen Ounces, | 
Under Cape St. Vito, once fa- 
nous for an abbey of Baſilian 
monks, and in moſt parts of the 
are Grande, the rocks are 
fadded with the Pinna Marina. 
This bivalved ſhell of the muſcle 
tibe frequently exceeds two feet 
plength, It faſtens itſelf to the 
lines” by its hinge, and throws 
at a large tuft of filky threads, 
wich float and play about to al- 
ie ſmall fiſh : amidſt theſe fila- 
jents is generally found, beſides 
ſer injects, a ſmall ſhrimp, called 
h the ancients; Cancer Pinno- 
leres, by the modern Tarentines, 
Kurella, This little cruſtaceous 
amal was imagined to be gene- 
ned with the Pinna, => ap- 
puted by nature to act as a 
iichman, in apprizing it of the 
<yroach of prey or enemies; and 
at, upon the leaſt alarm, this 
pd flipt down into the ſhell, 
uh was inftantly cloſed : but 
We accurate obſervers have diſ- 
Need, that the poor ſhrimp is 
p more than a prey itſelf, and 
LD means a centinel for the 
Me, which in its turn fre- 


= 


'he 
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quently falls a victim to the wiles 
of the Polypus Octopedia. In 
very calm weather, this rapacious 
pirate may be ſeen ſtealing to- 
wards the yawning ſhells with a 
ebble in his claws, which he 
darts ſo dexterouſly into the aper- 
ture, that the Pinna cannot ſhut 
itſelf up cloſe enough to pinch off 
the feelers of its . or ſave 
its fleſh from his ravenous tooth. 
The Pinna is torn off the rocks 
with hooks, and broken for the 
ſake of its bunch of ſilk called 
Lanapenna, which 1s ſold, in, its 
rude ſtate, for about fifteen car- 
lini a pound, to women that waſh 
it well with ſoap and freſh water. 
When it is perfectly cleanſed of 
all its impurities, they dry it in 
the ſhade, ftraiten it with a large 
comb, cut off the uſeleſs root, and 
card the remainder; by which 
means they reduce a pound of 
coarſe filaments to about three 
ounces of fin? thread. This they 
knit into ſtockings, gloves, caps, 
and waiſtcoats ; but they com- 
monly mix a little filk as a 
ſtrengthener. This web is of a beau- 
tiful yellow brown, reſembling the 
burniſhed gold. on the back of 
ſome flies and beetles, I was told 
that the Lanapenna receives its 
gloſs from being ſteeped in lemon 
juice, and being afterwards preſſed 
down with a taylor's gooſe. 


Natural Hiſtory 4 the Tarantula; 
from the ſame. 

HE Tarantula is a ſpider 

of the third ſpecies of Lin- 
næus's fourth family, with eight 
eyes, placed four, two and two; 
its colour commonly a very dark 
grey, but varies according to age 
Pr and 
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and food. The bulk of its fore-part 
is almoſt double that of the hind 
| E the back of its neck raiſed 

ich, and its leg ſhort and thick. 
It lives in bare fields, where the 
lands are fallow, but not very 

hard; and, from its antipathy to 
' damp and ſhade, chooſes for its 

. refidence the rifing part of the 
ground facing the eaſt, Its dwell- 
ng is about four inches deep, and 


Fan inch wide; at the bottom it 


iscurved, and there the inſect fits in 
wet weather, and cuts its way out, 
if water gains upon it. It weaves 
a net at the mouth of the hole. 


Theſe _— do not live quite a 


=o n July they ſhed their 
in, and proceed to propagation, 
- which, from a mutual diſtruſt, as 
they frequently devour one ano- 
ther, is a work undertaken with 
great circumſpection. 
about ſeven hundred and thirty 


eggs, which are hatched in the 
ſpring; but the parent does not 


hve to ſee her progeny, having 
The. 


early in the winter. 
Ichneumon fly is their moſt formi- 
dable enemy. < 


8 —— — 


ments on 
. Mercury and Silver, made - at 
Guildford, in May 1782, in the 
- Laboratary of J. Price, M. D. 
. F. R. 8. | on. p 
$ ExrrRINMHENT I. 
Made May the 6th, 1782, before 
the Rev, Mr. Anderſon; Capt. 
Francis Groſe; M.. Ruffleil and 
Mr. D. Groſe, the Gentlemen 
mentioned in the Introduction as 
. the moſt proper Witneſſes of the 


* ; Proceſs, then reſident in Guild- 


- ford. | 4 


"ALF an ounce of mercury 
p. ovided by Capt. Groſe 


They lay Io 


* 


(bought at an apothecary' of th 
town) was placed in a ſmall Heſlian 
crucible, brought by Mr, Rue! 
on à flux compoſed of thorax 
(alſo brought by him) a {mal 

ece of charcoal taken out of ; 
cuttle {fortaitouſly) by Mr. D 
Groſe, and examined by the ref 
of the company; and a ſmall piece 
of nitre, alſo taken out without 
ſelection, by the Rev. Mr. Ander 
ſ\.n, from a quantity in commor 
uſe, in the laboratory; theſe be 


ing 1 together in a mortat 
c 


which all the company had pre 
viouſly  inſpeted, were preſſed 
down into the crucible with 
ſmall peſtle : on this flux the mer 
cury was poured by Mr. Anderſon 
and upon it half a grain, careful 
weighed out by Mr. Ruſſell, of! 
certain powder of a deep red cc 
ur, furniſhed by Dr. P. was pu 
on it by Mr. Anderſon. 

The crucible was then placed it 
a fire of a moderate red heat b 
Dr. P. who from his greater faci 
hry in managing the fire fron 
long habit, was thought mol 
eligible to conduct the expert 
ment, He repeatedly called th 
attention of the company to ob 
ſerve the ſtages of the proceſs, and 
to remark in every part of it th 
any voluntary. deception on hi 
part was impoſlible. 

In about a quarter of an hour 
from the projeRtion of the powder 
and the placing of the crucible! 
the fire, he obſerved to the com 
pany, who on inſpection found hi 
obſervation—true, that the mer 
cury, though in a red hot cruciblg 
ſhewed no ſigns of evaporatiol 
or even of boiling: the fire 
then gradually raiſed, with-+ 
tention on the part of the co 
pany, and repeated calls ſor th 
attention from Dr. P. that no - 
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NATURAL 
Edition might be made to the 
in the crucible; in a ſtrong 
thin red, or rather white- 
ml, \ fa dip was taken on the 
of a clean iron rod, and when 
Wd, the /coriz ſo” taken being 
locked off, were ſhewn to the 
pany, and found replete with 
wall globules of a whitiſh co- 
wired metal, which Dr. P. ob- 
bred to them could not be mer- 
ary, as being evidently fixed in 
lit kong heat: but as he repre- 
lated to them might be an inter- 
wediate ſubſtance between mer- 
ary and a more perfect metal. 
A ſmall quantity of borax 
Grought by Mr. R.) was then in- 
0 him, and the fire raiſed, 
twith the ſame precautions on 
te part of Dr. P. to ſubject every 
ling to the minute inſpection of 
e perſons preſent; and after 
wtnuing the crucibles in a 
lung red-white heat for about a 
quarter of an hour, it was care- 
ally taken out, and gradually 
holed: on breaking it, a globule 
i yellow metal was found at bot- 
bm, and in the ſcoriæ ſmaller 
des, which, collected and placed 
n accurate balance by Mr. 
uſſell, were found to weigh fully 
grains. This metal was in 
e preſence of the above - men- 
wned gentlemen ſealed up in a 
al, unpreſſed with the ſeal of 
Ir, Anderſon, to be ſubmitted 
b future examination, though 
ery one preſent was perſuaded 
lat the metal was gold. 
The ſeal being broke the next 
dorning, in the prefence of the 
er company, and of Captain 
uſten, and the metal hydrofta- 
Wally examined, the weight of 
de larger globule. (the others be- 
doo minute for this mode of 


tened by percuſſion into a thin 


HISTORY. 57 
examination) was found to be in 
air 9 grains and a quarter, and in 
diſtilled water of temp. Fahren. 

o plus, it loſt ſomething more 
than 3 (but not -—_ an half) of 
a grain: the difference was not 
appreciable, as no ſmaller weight 
than the eighth of a grain was at 
hand, but was judged by all the 
company to be nearly interme- ' 
diate ; i. e. ; :—at half a grain 
the ſp. gr. would be rather more 
than 18: 1; if only 3 were loſt 
in water, the ſp. gr. would exceed 
24 : 1. the intermediate, would 
be 21.4 nearly; but as the loſs 
ſeemed rather more than the in- 
termediate, though apparently and 
decided leſs than half a grain, the 
ſpecific gravity muſt have been 
nearly as 20: 1. and in this eſti- 
mate all preſent acquieſced, 

After this hydroſtatical exa- 
mination, the globule was flat- 
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plate, and examined by Mr. Ruſ- 
fell, in the manner of artiſts for 
commercial purpoſes ; on finiſhin 
his ſcrutiny, he declared it to be 
as good gold as the grain gold of 
the refiners, and that he would 
readily purchaſe ſuch gold as that 
which he had juſt examined at the 
higheſt price demanded for the 
pureſt gold. | | 
The plate being then divided, 
one half was before the company 
ſealed up by Mr. A. to be ſub- 
mitted to a trial of its purity, 
which Dr. P. propoſed, requeſt- 
ing his friend Dr. Higgins, of 
Greek-fteeet, to make; the re- 
mainder being put into aq. regia 
of nit. acid A. ſal. ammon. af- 
for led a ſolution ſufficiently rich, 
before the company ſeparated, to 
ie:d with ſol. of tin, a richly co- 
oured crimſon precipitate. 


Capt. 


Capt. G. was accidentally. ab- 
ſent when the precipitate was made, 
but ſaw it next day. | In'about 
four hours the portion of metal 
employed was completely diffoly- 
ed; and the next morning, before 
Capt. and Mr. D. Groſe, and 
Mr. Ruſſell, (Mr. A. being pre- 
vented from coming) the ſolution 
being divided into three portions, 

the following experiments were 
„ thay 

* To 'the firſt portion, diluted 

- With water, was added a quantity 

Lf cauttic vol. alk. and the preci- 

pitate, which was copious, being 
_ duly ſeparated and dried, about a 
grain of it, placed on a tin plate, 
Was heated and found to explode 

ſmartly, This experiment was 
_ repeated three times. 

To the ſecond portion, diluted, 
was added a portion of fol. of tin, 
in aq. reg. A beautiful crimſon 
coloured precipitate was imme- 
diately frmncd in conſiderable 
quantity; which, when dried, was 


. poſed of flint-powder, and the 
fluxes proper for the ruby glaſs of 
caſſius, in the proportion of 5 
grains of the precipitate to Zij of 
the frit, and in a vitrifying heat 

. afforded in about three hours a 

tranſparent glaſs, which, by heat- 

ing again, aſſumed an elegant 
crimſon colour: and the remain- 


alſo acquired a bright red colour. 


The chird portion being mixed. 


. *,,* The ſmall plate falling by accident on a globule of mercury on the tabi 
readily amalgamated with it, This is mentioned in conſequence of an obſer 
ation in the Critical Review. The Smiris Hiſpanica is not in the leaſt employ 

ce d in the preparation injected on the mercury. 

The proceſs is more analogous to that of Dr. Brandt, referred to by the 

ingenious Reviewer of this article, in his very candid and ſatis factory Ci 
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mixed with a fuſible frit, com- 


der which continued in the fire 
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with vitriolic ether, imparted 
it the yellow colour given t 
fluid by ſolutions of gold: and il 
ether being evaporated in a ſh, 
low veſſel, a thin purpliſh. pelle 
adhered to the fide, ſpotted inf 
veral places with yellow, 

Dr. Higgins ſoon after recei 
ing the piece of metal, favours 
the author with an anſwer, j 
which he notified that the pack 
came to him under the prop 
ſeal : —That he was well ſatiste 
of the purity of the gold he receit 
ed; and that he conſidered 1 
author's experiments as excluſive 
ly ſufficient to have aſcertaine 
t $ nature and purity of the mg 
tal. | 


ExyerIMEnT II. 


Made at Dr. Price's May 8th, 1782 
before Sir Philip Clarke, D 
Spence, the Rev. Mr. Ande 

ſon, Capt. Groſe, Mr. Ruſſell 
and Mr. D. Groſe. 


HAL F an ounce of mercur 
rocured from one Mr. Cunning 
1 an apothecary of the town 
was placed on a flux compoſed o 
an ounce of powdered charcoal 
two drachms of borax, and on 
ſcruple of nitre, and on it when 
little warmed projected one grait 
of a white powder, furniſhed h 


After the crucible had acquire 


a, red heat, the company all fa 
the mercury lying quiet atthe bot 


tom 


- 
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vichout boiling or ſmoking 
4 leaſt; and it continued in 
1 manquil ſtate after it had 
en a full ed heat. It was 
Aunued in l fire gradually aug- 
d to a white heat, near three 
mers of an hour, a ſmaller cru- 
bs previouſly inſpected, being in- 
u on it, to prevent coals 
filling in: and the cruci- 
being then withdrawn and 
ed, many globules of White 
alwere found diffuſed through 
whole maſs of ſcoriæ: of theſe 
nes were collected to the 
wht of ten grains, before the 
any ſeparated; and conſign- 
b the care of Mr. Ruſſell, who 
them away with im. 
Part of the remaining globules 
g afterwards collected, by 
ning the crueible and waſh- 
wer the powder, the whole 
melted together amounted 
kirteen grains. 1 
* Pries remar leed on this pro- 
tat Raving taker too great 
bantity of charcoal, the glo- 
were thereby diſperſed over 
whole maſs, and the powder 
ug been ſprinkled againſt the 


me of the mercury which 
eſcaped its action muſt have 


idle was found to be true. 
morning repeated in preſence 
Groſs and Mr. Ruſſell. 


Ex out M BN T III. 


e remaining half ounce of 
ury was employed ; the char- 
ad borax both taken without 
Wn from large quantities in 


def the crucible had not pro- 
its greateſt effect. And 


experiment was therefore the 


b. Anderſon, Capt. and En- 
ter of an hour; a piece of borax 
taken at a venture, out of a jar 
containing a large quantity, was 
thrown on the metal by Mr. 


89 = 


the laboratory, were powdered by 
Mr, Groſe, and the mercury plag- 


ed in the crucible as in the former 


experiment. 


Barely half a grain of the white 


powder, weighed out by Mr. Ruſ- 
fell, was / projected on the mercury, 
which by ſome accidental delay 


had begun to boil in the crucible; 


but on the application of the 
powder the ebullition ceaſed, al- 
though the erucible and contained 
mercury was ſubjected to a much 
greater heat; and it continued 


without boiling, even when of a2 


red heat. The crucible, was gra- 
dually heated to a white heat, and. 


when cooled and broke, there was 


found in the bottom a well col- 


lected bead of fine white metal, 


weighing four grains. 
ExXPERIMEN T IV. * 
GAH 1AM 
On the ſame day, and the ſame 


perſons being preſent as at the 


preceding experiment, the fol- 
lowing was made on ſil per. 

Mr. Ruſſell weighed out ſixty 
grains (one drachm) of grain ſil- 


ver, which he had purchaſed of 
Mefſ'*. Floyer and Co. refiners in 


Love-lane, Wood- ſtreet, Cheap- 
ſide: this quantity was placed in 


a ſmall crucible on ſome, of the 
flux made as above, before the 
olatilized by the heat; and 
on inſpection of the covering i K 
. half grain of the red powder, uſed. 
in Experiment IJ. The crucible. 


N and on the filver, when 
in fuſion, was projected a bare 


was then replaced in the fire, and 
continued there for about a quar- 


Groſe. 
Dr. Price ſoon after, from the 
appearance of the flux imagining 
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that what he ſuſpected 
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the crucible to be cracked (by 
the cold and moiſture of the borax) 
took it out of the fire, and findin 
had hap- 


- pened, did not replace it; when 


cool it was broke, and the button 
of metal was found in the bottom, 
which, when weighed, appeared 
not to have loſt any of its original 


weight, ſo that fortunately only 


the flux had tranſuded. _, 
#5 - Exygrruent V, 
That no doubt might ariſe from 


- the failere of the crucible in the 


riment, a fimilar one was 


_ laſt expe 


made in the prefence of the ſame 
perſons, with the addition of J. D. 


Garthwaite, of „Eſq; who 
was alſo preſent at the latter part 
of Experiment IV. 


Thirty grains of the abovemen - 


tioned grain filver was by Mr. 


| 8 out, and put into 


a mall Heffian crucible on a flux 
of charcoal and borax made before 
the company, - with the ſame pre- 
cautions as in Experiment I. On 
the filver, when fuſed, was pro- 
jected by Mr. Anderſon a b 
Sulf grain of the red powder, and 


about five minutes after, ſome 


© glaſs of borax (to avoid the moiſ- 
ture cöntained in crude borax) 
was thrown in by one of the com- 
pan The crucible after being 
kept in a red-white heat for about 
fifteen minutes was taken out, and 


„n 


* 


of the ſcoriz or rather flux, which 
in this experiment was neatly fuſ- 
ed, lay the batton of metal, which 
was tound nearly, if not exadtly, 
of its eriginal ayeight. | 
It was then tried by Mr. Ruſſell, 
In the artiſts manner; as was alſo 
the piece of metal obtained in 
Experiment IV. He found both 


g be expected, fi 


lour, ſulphurated tin, could 


equally with the filver. The! 


of them to contain 


3 the 
ter 


in larger quantity, as mig 
a rom the relas 
proportion of the powder and 
ver in the two experiments. 
Dr. Price alſo examined + 
metal on the touchſtone (baſalts 
and with nitrous acid; when 
the company ſaw the 'mark 
gold remaining, while à m 
made by a piece of the very part 
of grain filver from which the pc 
tion uſed in theſe experiment þ 
been taken, and placed by the ſ 
of the mark from the enrich 
filver, totally vaniſhed on wet 
it with the aqua fortis. 
The mark from the enrich 
ſilver remained (of a yellow « 
lour) aftet repeated affuſions 
weak and ſtrong aqua fortis, 
that the company were entire 
convinced that gold was now eo 
tained in the fuſed ſilver. 
The chemical reader will y 
bably anticipate the author's « 
ſervation z — that of the kno 
metallic ſubſtances of a gold « 


without decompoſition, have {i 
tained the heat employed in thi 
experiments; and that copper, 
regulus of Nickel, would h; 
been diſſolved by the nitrous aci 


mark is indeed ſcarce neceſſt 
for had it been poſlible to h. 
ſecretly introduced into the eru 
ble any of theſe metals, (and nc 
of the company would for a n 
ment tolerate the idea of ſuch 
attempt having been made 
identity of weight obſerve 
ſufficient to prove that nothing | 
the crimſon powder had be 
P 
After the pieces of metal! 
been thus ſeparately examine 


NATURAL 
/ were melted together, and 
en cool it was remarked that 
e ſurface of the culot of metal 
w elegantly radiated with alter- 
ate fri and furrows ; an ap- 
ice not uſual in fuſed filver. 
Fen grains were reſerved by Dr. 
en ice, for his own examination; 
ud the other 80 grains were taken 
Mr. Ruſſell, to be aſſayed in 
We refiners? manner. 
e p Dr. Price f und the proportion 
ts gold to be f of the whole maſs. 
Mr. Ruſſell in the courſe of a 
by days cauſed all the above- 
wentioned gold, filver, and mix- 
tire of gold and filver, to be aſ- 
rich bed in the artiſts' manner, for 
the refiners, at the office of Meſs. 
ns Wfratt and Dean, aſſay- maſters near 
Cheapiide, 
= They aſſayed each portion ſepa- 
eo rely, and reported the gold and 
der to be of the moſt compleat 
purity : and the enriched filver to 
$ ofif@ntain gold in the proportion of 
nome eighth of the joint weight: 


d ound this report he alſo repeated 
dere the ſpectators of Experi- 
e M rent VII. on May 25. 

tha It was remarkable that both the 


einer and the afſay-maſter at fr / 
Armed the impoſſibility of ſuc- 
teſs in the (s; and preju- 
iced by received opinions, queſ- 
wned the purity of the metals, 
lough they owned they looked 
nuch like ordinary 8 The 
lay removed their doubts; and 
bey owned, with ſurprize, that 
we metals were entirely pure, and 
* their purity in their offi- 


Exyzximent VI. 


Made May 15, 1782, before Sir 
thilip Horton Clarke, the Rev. 


/ 


but ſeemed full of lumps. 


B1STORY..; a 
B. Anderſon, Capt. Groſe, Dr. 
Spence, My. D. Groſe and Mr. 
- Hallamby, and ſeveral times re- 
peated before Mr. Anderſon, and 
Dr. Spence. | 


TWO ounces of Mercury were, 
by one of the company, taken oat 
of a ciſtern in the laboratory, con- 


taining about two hundred weight 


of quickſilver (for experiments on 


the gaſles) and in a ſmall Wedge- - 


wood's- ware mortar rubbed with 
a drop or two of vit. ether: on 
this mercury, which was 


very 
bright and remarkably fluid, bare- 


ly a grain of the white powder was 
put, and afterwards rubbed up 
with it for about three minutes. 
On pouring the mercury out of 
the mortar, it was obſerved to 


have become blackiſh and to pour 


flug iſhly; after ſtanding ten mi- 
nutes, on . poured out of the 
veſſel in which it had ſtood, it 


was found conſiderably leſs fluid 


than before; and in a _ of 
an hour's time ſo increaſed in ſpiſ- 
ſitude as hardly to pour at all; 


now ſtrained through a cloth, a 
ſubſtance like an amalgam, of a 
pretty ſolid conſiſtence, remained 

hind; the unfixed mercury be- 
ing expelled from this maſs, by 
placing it on a charcoal and di- 


recting the flame of a lamp on it. 


with a blow-pipe, a bead of fine 
white metal remained fixed in a 
ſtrong red heat; which by every 
ſubſequent trial appeared to be 
filver: the wei he of the bead thus 
collected, weighed and examined 
before the company ſeparated, was 
18 grains: but much remaining 
in the ſtrained mercury, this was 
afterwards ſeparated, and weighed 
11 grains; the whole obtained 
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was therefore 29 grains, or in pro- 
portion to the powder as 28: 1. 

Five drachms of mercury, taken 
oü in the ſame manner as th 

above two ounces, were rubbed 


A 


of the red pbwder; a maſs like an 
amalgam, being obtained by ſtrain-⸗ 
ing 1 it after it had, ſtood, about a 


quarter of. a an our, and the * 
cury. driven off 1 the blow- — 


pipe, 5 in the former experi- 
ment, FY head of yellow metal re- 
mained,, weighing 4 grains; and 


after 
IT, „and I more were obtained, 


3th Which reſiſted aqua fortis on 


the touch - ſtone ; and a ſmall” 
* being diſſolved. i in aqua 


| ur ple precipitate , was 
rd Foe! 0d rom, rom. the ſol. 


of { tin, and a browniſh one by ſol. 


ferri vitriolati, bergm: ( reon vit- N 
is expe- 


riol or copperas) ; in 
riment therefore the quantity, of 
gold was to the powder employed, 
as 24 : 1,,exclufive of the weight 
of the powder. * 


*  _The former part of this e experi-, 
ment was repeated on Saturday i 


18th day of May, before the Rev... 


Mr. 8 
ham, the Rey. Mr. Anderſon, 


the Rev, Us. Nein ay Dre, 
Spence, ; 


. Two ounces of l mercury, treat. 


id as before mentioned, (after ex. : 


hibitin iring phanomena ſimilar to 
thoſe above related) afforded 12 
maſs,” one half of which only 
"Te ths. noXlons fames of 1 


th vit. ether, and afterwards ' 
arely-2. uarter of a grain r 


Manding ſome time longer, 15 


* 2 Rev. Mr. Fal- 


Whole) after having the mercut 


| expats from it by a White heat 


before the blow-pipe, yielded up- 
Wards of twelve grains of a white 
metal, that in every trial to which 
it was ſubmitted, appeared to be 
ſilver. 

The product * therefore includ. 
ing the ſilver contained in the 


ſtrained mercury would have been 


nearly as 28 ; 13 3 as in the former 
experiment. 


A ſmall Portion (about 55 of 


” the above mercury being put into 


another veſſel, and about the ſixth 
of a grain of. the red powder put 
on it, the mercury, after being 
| ground up. with it, and Kanding 
ome time, was l as the for. 
mer, and the ſmall maſs fo ob- 
tained, placed before the blow 


y.the ſol. pipe. It yielded ſomething more 


than a grain of metal, which ex- 


amined by nit. acid on the Touch- 


ſtone, evidently. contained gold; 
as was apparent to the company 
before their leaving the laboratory, 
It was intended to have been ſub- 
mitted to Other trials, but from 
its minuteneſs and form, was ae. 


11 ciden FO 2 


| Ex PE R Wt VII 


Madl on Saturday May 25h, 1784, 
"in the prefence of the Lords Onſlow, 
_ King and Palmerſton, Sir Ro- 
bert Barker, Hir. Philip H. 
Clarke, Barks, . The . Rev. O. 


Mauning, G. Pollen, B. An- 
derſon, . Robinſon, Clerks ; 
"DF. Spence, Wm. Mann God- 


= The 50000 by the words, u breed. nd the like, here and in other 


1 means only to expreſs th 
tained; and neither to allirm or 
mode of & 


a quantity ot precious metal was really ob- 
eny any ſpecu 

ion of the matter projected on the mercury, or concerning the ma- 
wer in which we — metal is contrained m mercury. 


ative opinions relative to the 


ſchall, 


lar te 


> clot 


grcury 


1 a 


the v 


lite me 
arince 
kept 


W mit 


On th 


Me reſ 


dunc 


unabar 


It. And 
Iſma 


Wen fi 


You. 


bal, Wm. Smith, W. God- 


„ Jun. Elgs.—M oy S 
2 27405 — 2 Were | 


PU tern formefly mentioned, 
yin a milar manner, and rub- 
up with a few drops of vit. 


periment VI. 

bare grain of the white pow- 
15 projected, and afterwards 
ted uß with it. The mercury, 
lch before the addition of 
ler had Been very bright — 
d, was now perceived by the 
mpany to be dull, and run hea- 
ly; it was ared out into a 
1 glaſs ve el, and after ſtand- 
por about 45 minutes was put 
ba cloth to be ſtrained, It now 
ured fo duggiſhly that the latter 


trmediate, between fluidity and 
dity, of to uſe a term leſs 
tile, but, like many other 
lar ones, very deſcriptive; - 
ured grouty. 

Great part of the ſuperfiuons 
tcury being ſtrained off, a maſs 
Mar to an amalgam was left in 
| cloth { and the E 
geury which could not be pre 

x out, being driven off by fire 
m a portion "2454 a fourth) 
the whole maſs, a 

ite metal; which had all the ap- 
Ince of flver; remaitted; and 
kept in a white heat for about 
minutes, before the blow- 


On the ſame day and beſore the 
we reſpectable company: half 
bounce of mercury revified from 
Whzbar, brought by the Rev. 
Anderſon, was 1 placed 
mall round agli crucible, 


Yo L, Ry 
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mercury were Rr Kee from 
from large quantities, and pound= 


1 


Mons of it feemed in a ſtate 


globule of ing: in which 


others in the laboratory, by Lord 
Palmerſton, on a 2 com a eompod 


of a ſmall iece 
wy Oo taken * 5 
2 


a piece of 
ſually by ſome of che comp 


ed in a mortar previouſly in ſpect- 
ed by thoſe preſent. 


This flux being preſſed down in 
the crucible with a ſmall- peſtle, 
alſo examined, the mercury. was 
poured into the depreſſion by one 
of the 1 ectators, and on it half 4 
grain, bare weight, of the red 
powder, was put by Lord Palmer-. 
fon, . The crucible. being then 
covered with a lid taken in the 
ſame manner as the crucible from 
among many others; and ſhewn 
round to the company, was plac- 
ed in the futnace ſurrounded by 
lighted charcoal. 

One or more of the. company 
b the Lords King and 
almerſton, were during the hols 
time of the experiment cloſe to 
the furhace and operatoꝶ g and as 
requeſted by him gave. the cloſeſt 
— to every part of the pro- 

cels 

When the crucible had acquir- 
ed a full red heat, the cover was 
removed; and ſeveral of the com- 

y ſaw the mercury ina tranquil 

ate, neither ev ting nor boils 

te it continued 

even when the mercury itſelf Was 
completely ignited. 

The cover being rep laced, the 
fire was gradually Baſed to a white 
beat: the crucible deing on 
nued in this heat for thixt 
riutes, was taken out; coole 
broke. 

A globule of metal was ſound 
at bottom, neatly fuſed; and ex- 
aly fitting the concavity of the 


Ken from among a number of | divided — This — 


NH 


* 


nne t the ing. 


- 


ments of the crucible, and was 
- | 
taken up and ſhewn round to the 


_ companty by Lord Palmerſton, and 


in their preſence replaced in the 
hollow of the vitriged borax, to 


Wich it Kas accurately adapted. 


- 


Many other globules were dif- 
fuſed thronph the ſcoriæ attached 
to the Hides" of the crucible, frag- 

ments of "which were diftributed 
among the company at their re- 


quett. . 


Lo 
— 4. 


and was taken away, together with 
the ſilver, by Mr. Godfchall; and 


by him afterwards tranſmitted to 
Lord Palmerſton, to be ſubmitted 


to proper examination. 
r. Gedſchall” tetarned the 
gold, with the aſſay- maſter's re- 
port on it and on the filver. 

The aſſay-maſter, whom Mr. 


G. for greater certainty on this 


gecaſi n had the precaution to 


bave recommended by the clerk of 


the gold - mith's company, report- 


ed both the gold and ſilver to be 
perfectly pure. | 


Dr. Price, though acquainted 


with the characters employed by 


aſſay=maſters in making their re- 
ports (which are peculiar to them) 


unwiling to rely entirely on his 


own knowledge, and being deſi- 
rous to offer collateral evidence to 
the public, ſhewed the gold and 
the report 'to Mr. Lock, an ex- 
perienced gold-ſmith of Oxford, 
without informing him of any of 


the above particulars. ' 


5 x gp he 4 


| 4 * The words fixed and tinged are not uſed in conformity to. any theoretic 

notions, but merely to denote the obvious properties of the metals Obtait 
: _ and to avoid calling them gold and tilver without the auibo1iiy ot 3 
: . ** | MD 5 COS. | 


' 
i/ 


e _. 


* 


cf | and more on that of the author 
The bead which lay ar the bot- 
tom, weighed about ten grains, 


ounce and a quarter, or fix hut 
dred grains of fixed white metal 


/ 
, 


Mr. Lock affirmed the metal 
be by the report pure gold: whit 
he added, was confirmed by 
appearance: and that it con 
quently was ſaperior to gold oft 
Engliſh ffandard. 0 

wo experiments, fimilar 
thoſe made on Saturday May 251 
were repeated on a-larger (cal 
before ſome of the above comp; 
on the Tueſday following; wit 
the ſame attention on their pax 


. 


the regulation of the fire; whit 
he obſerved to them, being ne 
leſs engaged, and his attenti 
not divided, he could employ 
produce a much greater effe, 

By twelve grains of the whi 
powder were obtained from thirt 
ounces of mercury upwards of 


or in the proportion of 5o u. 
And two grains of the red powde 
produced from one ounce of me 
cury, two drachms, or 120 grait 
of fixed and tinged “ metal; i. 
ſixty times its own weight. 

Theſe laſt portions of gold a 
filver, as well as a part of the pri 
duce of the former experimen 
hive had the honour of being ſul 
mitted to the inſpection of his m- 
jeſty; who was «pleaſed to expre 
his approbation. 

This honour may be mentio! 
ed with the leſs impropriety, as 
is conferred by a ſovereign equall 
revered for his patronage of ſcie 
and beloved for his amiable conde 
ſeenſion. | Fea 


$a 
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vhid america, and of the Humming 
y 1 Bind: from the Letters by J. Hec- 
on tor St. John „ an American Far- 
Ft or. 35 

ar HY would you preſcribe 
251 1 this taſk ; you know that 
ſcal what we take up ourſelves ſeems 
paß s lighter than what is im- 
wi el on us by others. You inſiſt 


ny ſaying ſomething about 
ir ſakes ; and in relating what 
how concerning them, were it 
i for two ſingularities, the one 
which I ſaw, and the other I 
tired from an eye-witneſs, I 
wald have but very little to ob- 
The ſouthern provinces 
the countries where nature has 
med the greateſt variety of alli- 
ors, ſnakes, ſerpents; and 
brpions, from the ſmalleſt ſize, 


cies known here. We have 
kt two, whoſe ſtings are mortal, 
ich deſerve to be mentioned; 
for the black one, it is remark- 
ble for nothing but its induſtry, 
nlity, beauty, and the art of in- 
ing birds by the power of its 
ts, I admire it much, and ne- 
kill it, though its formidable 
eh and appearance often get 
* better of the philoſophy of 
de people, particularly of Eu- 
means. The moſt dangerous 
be 15 the pilot, or copperhbead ; for 
* poiſon of which no remedy 

yet been diſcovered. It bears 
© iſt name becauſe it always 
| edes the rattle- ſnake; that is, 
W's its ſtate of torpidity in the 
ug a week before the other. 
Mrs the ſecond name on ac- 
Mt of its head being adorned 


etic 

tall 

jt 7 
» 

[7 lurks in rocks near the water, 

| \ 


* frcount of the Snakes of North 


pro the pine barren, the largeſt. 


n many copper-coloured ſpots. 
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and is extremely active and dan. 
gerous. Let man beware of it! 
J have heard only of one perſon 
who was ftung by a copperhead in 
this country. The poor wretch 
inſtantly ſwelled in a moſt dread- 
ful manner ; a multitude of ſpots 
of different hues alternately ap- 
peared and vaniſhed, on different 
parts of his body: his eyes were 
{filled with madneſs and rage, he 
caſt them on all preſent with the 
moſt vindictive looks: he thruſt 
out his tongue as the ſnakes do; 
he hiſſed through his teeth with 
inconceivable ſtrength, and be- 
came an object of terror to all bye - 
ſtanders. To the lividneſs of a 
corpſe he united the deſperate 
force of a maniac; they a 
were able to faſten him, ſo as to 


guard themſelves from his attacks; 


when in the ſpace of two hours 
death relieved the poor wretch 
from his ſtruggles, and the ſpecta- 
tors from their apprehenſions. 
The poiſon of the rattle-ſnake is 
not mortal in ſo ſhort a ſpace, and 
hence there is more time to pro- 
cure, relief; we are acquainted, 
with ſeveral antidotes with which 
almoſt every family 1s provided. 
They are extremely inactive, and 
if not touched, are perfectly in- 
offenſive. 1 once ſaw, as I was 
travelling, a great cliff which was, 
full of them; I handled ſeveral, 
and they appeared to be dead; 
they were all entwined together, 
and thus they remain until the 
return of the ſun. I found them 
out, by following the track of 
ſome wild hogs which had fed on 
them; and even the Indians often 
regale on them. When they find 
them aſleep, they put a ſmall 
forked ſtick over their necks, which 
they keep immoveably fixed on 

H 2 * the 


* 
- 
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years ago, of a moſt deplo 


2 being ſtung. 
ten 


\ » 


the ground ; giving the ſnake a 
piece of leather to bite : and this 
they pull back ſeveral times with 

eat force, until they obſerve 
their two poifonous fangs torne 
out. Then they cut off the head, 
kin the body, and cook it as we 


do eels; and their deſh is ex- 


tremely ſweet and white. I once 
faw à tamed one, as gentle as you 
can poſſibly conceive a reptile to 


be; it took to the water and ſwam 
whenever it pleaſed; and when 
. the boys to whom it belonged call- 
ed it back, their ſummons was 


obeyed. It had been de- 


readil 
| . of its fangs by the preced 


ing method; they often ſtroked it 


with a ſoft bruſh, and this fric- 


tion ſeemed to cauſe the moſt 
pleaſing ſenſations, for it would 
turn on its back to enjoy it, as a 
cat does before the fire. One of 
this ſpecies was the cauſe, ſome 
rable 
accident, which I ſhall relate to 
you, as I had it from the widow 
and mother of the victims. A 
Dutch farmer of the Miniſink 


went to mowing, with his negroes, 


in his boots, a precaution uſed to 
| Inadver- 
tly he trod on a ſnake, which 


immediately flew at his legs; and 


as it drew back in order to renew 


its blow, one of his negroes cut 


it in two with his ſcythe. They 


- proſecuted their work, and return- 


ed home; at night the farmer 

ulled off his boots and went to 

ed; and was ſoon after attacked 
with a ſtrange fickneſs at his ſto- 
mach; he ſwelled, and before a 
N could be ſent for, died. 
he ſudden death of this man did 


not cauſe much enquiry; the 


neighbourhood. wondered, as is 
uſual in ſuch caſes, and without 
2 | : 


bewitched. 


adhered to the boot. 


— 


— 


any further examination the corpſq 


was buried. A few days after, the 
ſon put on his father's boots, and 


went to the meadow; at ni ht he 


pulled them off, went to bed, and 
was attacked with the ſame ſym 
toms about the ſame time, ane 
died in the morning, A litt 
before he expired the doctor came 
but was not able to aſſign wha 
could be the cauſe of fo ſingul: 
a diſorder ; however, rather tha 
appear wholly at a loſs before th 
country people, he pronounce 
both father and ſon to have bee 
Some weeks afte 
the widow ſold all the moveable 
For the benefit of the younger chi 
dren; and the farm was leaſed 
One of the neighbours, wh 
bought the boots, preſently p 
them on, and was attacked in th 
ſame manner as the other t 
had been; but this man's wi 
being alarmed by what had hay 
pened in the former family, di 
patched one of her negroes, | 
an eminent phyſician, who fort. 
nately having heard ſomething 
the dreadful affair, gueſſed att 
cauſe, 'applied oil, &c. and rec 
vered the man, The boots whit 
had been fo fatal, were then car 
fully examined ; and- he fou 
that the two fangs of the fna 
had been left in the leather, aft 
being wrenched out of their ſoc 
ets by the ſtrength with which t 
ſnake had drawn back. its he: 
The bladders which contaur 
the. poiſon, and ſeveral of 
ſmall nerves were {till freſh, 
The un 


tunate father and ſon had be 
iſoned by | pulling off th 
ts, in which _ 2 

perceptibly ſcra eir 

with the points of the * 


brough the hollow of which, ſome 


rpſe his aſtoniſhing poiſon was con- 
„the ar) You have no doubt heard 


# their rattles, if you have not 
ben them; the only obſervation 
[wiſh to make is, that the rat- 


they are angry; and on the con- 

4 when pleaſed, it ſounds 
ke a diſtant trepidation, in which 
zothing diſtinct is heard. In the 


become very ſcarce ; for where 
wer they are met with, open war 
v declared againſt them; ſo that 
n a few years there will be none 


black ſnake, on the contrary, al- 
ways diverts me, becauſe it excites 
0 idea of danger; Their ſwift. 
ies is altoniſhing ; they will ſome- 
times equal that of an horſe; at 
other times they will climb up 
trees in queſt of our tree toads'; 
or glide on the ground at full 
length. On ſome occaſions they 


tile ſtate, half erect; their eyes 
md their heads in the erect poſ- 
ture, appear to great advantage : 
the former diſplay a fire which I 
have admired, and it is by theſe 
they are enabled to faſcinate birds 
ad ſquirrels, When they have 
fixed their eyes on an animal, 
they become immoveable ; only 
turning their head ſometimes to 
the right and ſometimes to the 
left, but till with their fight in- 
variably directed to the object, 
The diſtracted victim inſtead of 
"ying its enemy, ſeems to be ar- 
reſted by ſome invincible power; 
it ſcreams z now approaches, and 
then recedes ; and after ſkipping 
about with unaccountable agita- 
tion, finally ruſhes into the jaws 


# the ſnake, and is ſwallowed, 
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ting is loud and diftint when 
tick ſettlements, they are now 


ft bat on our mountains. The 


nt themſelves half in the rep- - 
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as ſoon as it is covered with a flime 
or glue to make it ſlide eaſily down 
the throat of the devourer. 

One anecdote I muſt relate, the 
circumſtances of which are as true 
as they are ſingular. One of m 


conſtant walks, when J am at lei- 


ſure, is in my lowlands, where 1 
have the pleaſure of ſeeing my 
cattle, horſes, and colts, Exu- 
berant graſs repleniſhes all my 
fields, the beſt repreſentative of 


our wealth; in the middle of that 
track I have a cut a ditch eight 


feet wide, the banks of which na- 
ture adorns every ſpring with the 
wild falendine, and other flower- 
ing weeds, which on theſe lux 
uriant grounds ſhoot up to a great 
height. Over this ditch I have 
erected a bridge, capable of bear- 
ing a loaded waggo 
ſide I carefull 25 every year, 
ſome grains of hemp, which riſe 
to the height of fifteen feet, ſo 


ſtrong and ſo full of limbs as to 


reſemble young trees: I once aſ- 
cended one of them four feet a- 
bove the ground. Theſe produce 
natural arbours, rendered often 
ſtill more compact by the aſſiſtance 
of an annual creeping plant which 
we call a vine, that never fails to 
entwine itſelf among the branches, 
and always produces a very deſir- 
able ſnade. From this ſimple 

rove I have amuſed myſelf an 
Fundred times in obſerving the 
great number of humming birds 
with which our country abounds : 


the wild bloſſoms every where at- 


tract the attention of theſe birds, 
which like bees ſubſiſt by ſuction. 
From this retreat I diſtinctly 
watch them in all their various at- 
titudes ; but their flight is fo ra- 
pid, that you cannot diſtinguiſh 
the motion of their wings. On 
__— this 


n; on each 


this little bird nature has profuſe- 
ly laviſhed her moſt ſplendid co- 


lours; the moſt perfect azure, the 


moſt beautiful gold, the moſt daz- 
zling red, are * ever in contraſt, 
and help to embelliſh the plumes 
of his majeſtic head. The richeſt 
pallet of the moſt luxuriant pain- 
ter, gould never invent any, thing 
td be compared to the variegated 
tints, with which this inſect bird 
i arrayed. Its bill is as long and 
- as ſharp as a coarſe fewing needle ; 
like. the bee, nature has taught it 
to find gut in the calix of flowers 
and bloſſoms, ' thoſe mellifluous 
- particles that ſerve it for ſufficient 
food; and yet. it ſeems: to leave 
them untouched, undeprived of 
any thing that our eyes can poſſi- 
bly diſtinguiſh. When it feeds, 
it appears as if immoveable, tho' 
continually on the wing; and 
ſometimes, from what motives I 
know not, it will tear and lace- 
Tate flowers into a hundred pieces: 
for, ſtrange to tell, they are the 
moſt - iraſcible of the feathered 
tribe. Where do paſſions find 
room in ſo diminutive a body ? 
They often fight with the fury of 
lions, until one of the combatants 
falls a ſacrifice and dies. When 
fatigued, it has often perched 


Within a few feet of me, and on 


ſuch favourable opportunities I 
have ſurveyed it with the moit 
minute attention. Its little eyes 
appear like diamonds, reflecting 
light on every fide: moſt elegant- 
1y. finiſhed in all parts it is a mi- 
niature work of our great parent ; 
who ſeems to have formed it the 
ſmalleſt, and at the ſame time the 


- moſt beautiful of the winged ſpe- 


cies. 

As I was one day fitting ſolitary 
and penſive in my primitive ar- 
1 Wer if l a 


. 
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encounter, they appearcd in an 


minutes, the ſecond found means 


bour, my attention was en 

by a ſtrange ſort of rullling ns 
at ſome paces diſtance, 1 looked 
all around without diſtinguiſhing 
any thing, until I climbed one of 
my great hemp ſtalks; when, to 
my aſtoniſhment, I beheld 6 
ſnakes of conſiderable length, the 
one purſuing the other with great 
celerity through a hemp ſtubble 
held. The aggreſſor was of the 
black kind, fix feet long; the fu- 
gitive was a water-ſnake, nearly 
of equal dimenſions. They ſoon 
met, and in the fury of their fri 


inſtant firmly twiſted together ; 
and whilſt their united tails beat 
the ground, they mutually tried 
with open jaws to lacerate each 
other. What a fell aſpect did 
they preſent! their heads were 
compreſſed to a very ſmall ſize, 
their eyes flaſhed fire; and after 
this conflict had laſted about five 


to diſengage itſelf from the firlt, 
and hurried toward the ditch. Its 
antagoniſt inſtantly aſſumed a new 
poſture, and half creeping and 
half erect, with a majeſtic mein, 
overtook and attacked the other 
again, which placed itſelf in the 
ſame attitude, and prepared to 
reſiſt. The ſcene was uncommon 
and beautiful; for thus oppoſed 
they fought with their jaws, bit- 
ing each other with the utmoſt 
rage; but notwithſtanding this 
appearance of mutual courage and 
fury, the water ſnake ſtill ſeemed 
defirous of retreating toward the 
ditch, its natural element. This 
was no ſooner perceived by the 
keen-eyed black one, than wilt. 
ing its tail twice round a ſtalk of 
hemp, and ſeizing its adveriary 


by the throat, not by means ot 
| | its 
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uus, but b iſting its own 
Ak rwice 1 of the wa- 
u ſnake, pulled jt back from 
je ditch, To prevent a defeat 
ie latter took hold likewiſe of a 
Ulk on the bank, and by the ac- 

(tion of that point of reſiſt- 
ne became a match for its fierce 
ungoniſt. Strange was this to 
bold; two great ſnakes ſtrongly 
ghering to the — mutually 
ſlened together by means of the 
mithings which laſhed them to 
ach other, and ſtretched at their 
fill length, they pulled, but pulled 


n rain; and in the moments. of 


teſt exertions that part of their 


bodies which was entwined, ſeem- 


o extremely ſmall, while the reſt 
peared inflated, and now and 
then convulſed with ſtrong undu- 
ktions, rapidly following each 
ather. Their eyes ſeemed on ſire, 
and ready to ſtart out of their 


heads; at one time the conflict 


emed decided; the water- ſnake 
tent, itſelf: into two great folds, 
ad by that operation rendered 
the other more than commonly 
cut-ſtretched ; the next minute 


the new ſtruggles of the black one 


— 
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gained an unexpected ſuperiority, 
it acquired two great folds like- 
wiſe, which neceſſarily extended 
the body of its adverſary in pro- 
portion as it had contracted its 
own. Theſe efforts were alter- 
nate; victory ſeemed” doubtful, 
inclining ſometimes to the one 
fide and ſometimes to the other; 
until at laſt the ſtalk to which the 
black ſnake faſtened, ſuddenly 
gave way, and in conſequence of 
this accident they both plunged 
into the ditch. The water did 
not extinguiſh their vindiQtve 
rage ; for by their agitations I 


could trace, though not diſtin- 


uiſh their mutual attacks. They 
| re-appeared. on the. ſurface 
twiſted together, - as in their firſt 
onſet ; but the black ſnake ſeem- 
ed to retain its wonted ſuperiority, 
for its head was exactly fixed 
above that of the other, which it 


inceſſantly preſſed down under t 
water, until it was ftifled, an 


ſunk. The victor no ſooner per- 


ceived its enemy incapable of far- 


ther reſiſtance, . than abandoning 


it to the current; it returned on 


ſhore anch di ſappeared. 
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gry"? a 


Sn Arcount the Chymical and 
N of 1 Hiſtory 9f- the 
Red Peruvian Bark, 1 or der . 
Hern its Efficacy as a Part of the 
| Materia Medica 10 be /uperior 
to that of the common Bark: ex- 

— trated from — the 

e, acy of the Red Pe- 
ruvian Bk. 4 by William 
- Sayndeps, MM, D. c. &, 


Exezpiuenc.l, 


duced to a fine powder, 
— added ſixteen ounces of di- 
filled water; and after remaining 

ther | twenty-four hours in a 
Florence flaſk, the liquid was care- 
Fully filtered, The ſame experi- 

nt was made with the Peruvian 

ark commonly in uſe. 

The colour of the two. infuſions 
was yery different, that made with 
the red bark being much deeper. 
2 e taſte and flavour of the infu- 


n of the red bark were conſi- 


derably more powerful than of the 
pkher, In the opinion of many 
tlemen who taſted the infy- 
ons, the cold infuſion of the red 
bark was more. ſenſibly impreg- 
nated than even the ſtron ſt de- 
coction of the common bark. 


ExpzrIMENT u. WY 
TO two ounces of the cold in- 


duden of the oo bark, were adde 
twenty drops of the Tin@ura Fly 
rum Martialium. It immediatel 
became of a darker colour, ſoon lo 


its tranſparency, and after a ſhox 


time precipitated | black powder, 


Experiment III. 
T O two ounces of the cold in 


fuſion of the common bark we 


added twenty drops of the Tindur 


| Florum Martialium in the ſam 
O an ounce of red bark, re- 


manner as to the other. It er 


tained its tranſparency ſome time 


and afterwards became of a dar 


colour, but there was no precipi 


tation from it as from the laſt, 
EXPERIMENT IV, 


TO an ounce of red bark, re 


duced to a coarſe powder, we 
added 


while hot was ſtrained through 
piece of linen, The fame expe 
riment, under. fimilar circum 
ſtances, was made with the com 
mon bark. The ſuperior tal 
and favour of the Sec lon of th 
red bark was equally obſervadi 
with that of the infuſion. Th 
decoctian of the 2 Paſs in coo 
ing, - precipitated a larger quan 
Ts of —— matter than th 
decoction of the common ay 


1 


teen ounces of diſtille- 
water, and after boiling until on 


half was eyaporated, the 1iquil 


8 


adde 
a Flg 
1ate k 
on lo 


| ſhox 


der, 
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difference of colour was like- 
aſe very diſtinguiſhable, - 


EXPERIMENT V. 


.TO one ounce of red bark, re- 
laced to a coarſe powder, were 
ded eight Ounces of proof ſpirit, 
nd, after ſtanding a week toge- 
der, the tincture was filtered, 


The ſame experiment, under 


imilar circumſtances, was made 
with the common bark, The 
uncture of the red bark, both 
when taſted by itfel and under 
recipitation by water, had more 
3 and taſte than that of the 
common bark. e 
The tincture from the red bark 
b of a much deeper colour than 
the other. | 


ExrERINuE xT VI. 
TO each reſduum of the above 


ünctures were added eight ounces - 


of proof ſpirit, which were in- 
fuſed in a moderate ſand heat for 
the ſpace of S enty- fuur hours, and 
afterwards allowed to remain to- 
gether a week, occaſionally agi- 
tating them. The tinctures were 
then poured off, that of the red 
dark evidently appearing to he the 
ſtrongeſt, | 

The tinctures both of experi- 
ments V. and VI. were by a 
gentle heat evaporated to the con- 
bſtence of a refinous extract. 

The extract from the tincture of 
the red bark was of a ſmooth, ho- 
nogeneous appearance, not unlike 
the Balſam of Peru, when thick- 
ened: the flavour and taſte of the 
oginal tincture were entirely pre- 
ſerved in it, | 

The extract from the common 
bark had a very different appear- 


ance, It ſeemed coarſe and gritty, + 


ud by no means ſo charaQeriſtic 
Fits original tincture. 


The quantity of extract pro. 


cured from the ted bark was con- | 


fiderably greater than from the 
ſame quantity of common bark; 
but, as the refduum of neither was 
rendered entirely inert, the abſo- 
lute quantity could not be aſcer- 
tained, hs n 


 Exeexiuent VII. 


A tea ſpoonful of each of the 
tinctures, by experiment 
V. was added to two ounces of 
water; the reſinous precipitation 
trom the red bark was not only 
more copious, 


quickly to the bottom of the plaſs 


than that from the other, and yet 


what remained ſtill diſſolved in 
the water, was infinitely more in 


the red bark than in the common 


bark, ſo far as we could jud 
from the taſte and flavour of bo 


ExPERIMENT VIII. 

IN imitation of the experiments 
of my ingenious friend Dr. Perci- 
val, I added to two ounces of the 
watry infuſion of each bark a few 
drops of the Sp. Vitriol, ten. The 
acid loft its taſte more in the infu. 
fion cf the red, than in the com- 
mon bark; ſo that there were 


more obvious appearances of its 


being neutralized. | 
EXPERIMENT IX. 


A decoction of both red and 
common Peruvian bark was pre- 
pared by taking an ounce of each 


and boiling them in a pint and a 


half of water, to one pint; the 
former had greatly the ſuperiority 
in ſtrength and 23 as men- 
tioned in a preceding experiment. 
A pint of freſh water was added 
to each decoction; the boiling ſtill 
continued till that quantity was 
evaporated, The decoction of the 


com- 


but fell more 


. 


7 


bark 


* * * af 
- * 


mon Peruvian bark ſeemed. gra- 

dually to loſe its ſenſible qualities, 

while that of the red bark ſtill re- 
-tained its own. | 

I be ſame quantity of water was 

added as before to each, and the” 

decoction repeated until a gallon 


of water was exhauſted; at the 


S expiration of which time, the 
Common Peruvian bark was ren- - 
more aſtringent than the commo 


dered almoſt taſteleſs; the red 
bark ſtill retained nearly its former 
"ſenſible qualities. This experi- 
ment proves that the common 
. e of boiling the bark is 
hurtful to its powers. 

By my deſire Mr. Skeete, a 


very ingenious and attentive young 


gentleman from Barbadoes, and a 
ſtudent of medicine in Guy's Hoſ- 
pital, made ſeveral experiments in 
order to aſcertain the comparative 
antiſeptic power of red bark, with 
the common Peruvian bark; and 
he found that the infuſion of red 
reſerred animal matter 
much better, and for a longer 
time / than the infuſion, or even 
decoction of the common bark; 
indeed, the decoction of common 
bark, after its powdery part had 
ſubſided, was leſs bitter, and pre- 
ſerved animal matter for a ſhorter 


_ - time than the infuſion of the ſame 


bark. His experiments were con- 
ducted with great accuracy, and 
the reſult of them; were ſabmitted 

to the examination of many 

tlemen at Guy's Hoſpital. 

The concluſions to which the 
above experiments evidently lead, 
are, | 

.. Firſt, That the red bark is more 

_ ſoluble than the Peruvian bark, 


both in water and ſpirit. 


Secondly, That it contains a 
much larger proportion of actiye 
and reſinous parts. 
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lutions of common bark. 


weeks, and perhaps for a muc 
longer time, while a decoction 0 
common bark gave evident mark 


cooling of it, remains intimatel 


coction of common bark, 


gen- 


turbid when at reſt, and there) 


The advantages thereto bt 


' « "IL 


Thirdly, That its active parte 
even when greatly diluted, retai 
their ſenſible qualities in a h; he 
degree than the moſt ſaturated ſo 


Fourthly, That it does not un 
dergo the ſame decompoſition 9 
its parts by boiling as the commoy 
Peruvian bark. 


Fifthly, That the red bark 


Peruvian bark. | 

Sixthly, That its antiſeptic 
powers are greater; as an addi 
tional proof of this it may hy 
proper to obſerve here, that bot 
its cold infuſion and decoctio 
preſerved entire their bitter an 
other medicated powers in th 
month of June, in the elabora 
tory of Guy's Hoſpital for five 


of a change ina few days. In th 
decoction of red bark, the powder 
which is ſeparated during the 


diffuſed through the liquor, whic! 
therefore continues loaded an 
turbid when at reſt. In the de 
th 

wder quickly ſubſides to the 
a the red bark therefore 
contains in it a large proportio! 
of mucilaginous parts, ſuch as 
have been propoſed by the late 
Dr. Fothergill, to be added to the 
decoction of the common Peruvian 
bark, in order that it may remain 


that its reſinous parts be more 
perfectly ſuſpended in the body of 
the liquor. It is obvions that thi 
circumſtance will favoyrtexcted 
ingly the action of this-Fomac 
upon it. "XL 


W 


ted from the red bark can- 
be obtained from any quan- 
6. of common bark. The beſt 
non bark, compared with the 
bark, appears inert and effete. 
Il the above experiments were 
wuted in the preſence of ſeveral 
ntlemen, | 
[was led more particularly to 
Lecute this ſubject, from an 
Anion that the red bark might 
inpregnate cold water by infu- 
u, as. to cure intermittent fevers 
th more certainty than could be 
be even by the decoction or 


3 , 

bot der of common bark. The 
octionalble qualities which appear 
and n the above experiments, be- 


oſo much greater, in the cold 
{hon of the one than in the de- 
won of the other, _ 

[t cannot I think be denied, 


muc 

on oft the experiments above re- 
nark ed, and which have been exe- 
n th ed and frequently repeated 


th great accuracy, ſufficiently 
wore that the red Peruvian bark 
eds the other in its ſenſible qua- 
tes, and that it contains a much 
ger proportion of thoſe reſinous 
d active parts on which the 
wer and efficacy of bark have 


| than by all writers on the practice 
eforq medicine and Materia Medica 
rtiogleved to depend. 

h a | 


—S 


Wnt of Trials at large made, by 


Mr. TaDbMAN, to determine the 


main comparative Advantages of the 
rev Drill. and Broad-cait Methods 
more of Culture of Wheat and Lu- 
ly 8 erde: and of an Experiment 
tig % by Mr. Rx BEOOA, to diſ- 
red cer what Increaſe may be ob- 

amed from a Grain of Wheat, 


Matations; communicated 


n al Near; from repeated 
Nil gociety for the Encou- 


USEFUL PROJECT'S. 


ragement of Arts, Manufac- 

tures, and Commerce, and in- 
' . feried at their Regueſ: from Me- 

moirs of Agriculture, &c. 


To the honourable and laudable' 


Society for the Encouragement 
of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Commerce. 


GENTLEMEN, | 
AVING been honoured with 


1 your premium for the cul. 
ture of turneps amongſt beans, for 
which I return you thanks, I find 
you are defirous of being informed 


of the beſt method to culrivate - 


wheat, either by drills, or broad- 


caſt, both of which I am well ac- 


quainted with: having experi- 
enced them many times upon all 
ſorts of land. But the greateſt 
experiment was in 1752 and 1753. 


In the year 1752, I had twenty- 


two acres of bean-gratten dunged - 


for the beans about forty loads per 
acre, which I managed as follows: 

[ firſt plowed it; after which I 
ſowed my wheat in this manner. 
Every other rod in breadth was in 
the broad- caſt way: the other was 
in drills. In the ſpring I horſe- 
hoed the drills, and harrowed it; 
as I did, alſo, that which was 
ſown in the broad-caſt way. Both 
of them ſeemed to make a good 
appearance. When harveſt came, 
I directed the reapers to cut each 
rod ſeparate; and to make the 
ſheaves as nearly of the ſame ſize 
as poſſible, By this I found a 
great deficiency in the drilled 


wheat: not having near ſo many 
ſhocks. This was tried on a ſandy | 


loam ſoil. 

The next year I had a field of 
twenty-three acres, 2 to 
the other, managed in the ſame 
the ſame defr- 


manner : I foun : 
| ciency; 
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eieney; and I think it very eaſy 
| tobe accounted for. In the ſpring 
of the year, when the wheat begins 
to riſe from the ground, the land 
beipg very clean by the hoeing, 
and the ground very fine by 
doing, the ſhowers, that are very 
frequent in March, cauſe the fine 
. mould to riſe on the tender part 


of the wheat: which, when it 


happens, prevents it from - grow- 
ing any further. It is a very good 
way, to ſow clover in wheat in 
February. I never could find, 
- that drilling any thing but beans, 
peaſe, and tares, would produce 
near fo good a crop : neither will 
they do any way ſo well, as in 
_ drills : by 8 the land 
is kept clean; and makes a go 
ö Nasen for wheat. | * 
Now, in regard to lucerne, 
ſainfbin, &c. being put in drills, 
it is in a manner the ſame as in 
the caſe of wheat. I have a deal 
of lucerne : part of it in drills; 
which I have endeavoured to keep 
clean by hand-hoeing. But, after 
a hard rain, ſeeing my horſes 
would not eat it, I found upon 


inſpection, the earth was ſo much 


_ waſhed into it“, that it was a 
good reaſon for ſowing the other 
part broad-caſt way. I immedi- 
ately cut off that they eat upon: 
and I then ſowed the land over in 
broad-caſt, and- raked it with a 
hand-rake, I have not found any 
thing of the ſame kind happen 
ever ſince. . 
If this information may be of 
any utility, I ſhall be happy in 
| having given it: as I may be ſup- 
poſed to know ſomething of the 


farming buſineſs : having been! 
it near forty years, 1 be an 
firſt har-how-boy : from that 
went through every other part 
proving fowing, &&. and befol 
was twenty-four years of age, 


paid eighteen hundred pounds p 


year rent. | 

I have another thing to offer | 
this ſociety, which I can explair 
It is that three crops may grow 
the ſame year, with the ſame cy 
ture, and expence, as one crop 
and that they will not inte 
fere with one another: bu 
quite otherwiſe, wherever one 
good, the other two will be 
tkewiſe. I hold at this ti 
about two thouſand two hundre 


acres of arable, meadow, a 


paſture land. 
I am, with the utmoſt deferend 


and reſpe&, 


nour's moſt obedient, 
and humble ſervant, 


Higham, . Wu. Tabus! 
19th Dec, 1772. 


To Mr. Shield's nurſeryman, 
Lambeth, Surry. 


"Your 


0 


IF the following ſingle exp 
riment, proceſs, and product of 
ſingle grain of wheat, will gi 
you any pleaſure, and yu ſhi 
think it worth laying before tl 
Society for the Encouragement 
Arts, and particularly Agric 


ture, I ſhall. think myſelf amp 


paid for the pains I took in mai 
ing the experiment. The increa 
appears aftoniſhing to me: I hay 
therefore, communicated it 


* This inconvenience attending drilled lucerne is peculiar to Mr. Tadman 
and ſuch other very ſandy land. For many inſtances can be produced of dl 


_  Jucerne, now growing, which is entirely free from it, 


yo 


wy, though there may appear 
thing wonderful in it, when 
ul before your learned body * : 
may be ſmiled at, for my 
urs fimplicity, and ignorance. 
4;, poſſibly, there may be many 
wore wonderful inſtances of vege- 
le increaſe, ſhould that be the 
aſe, you will, in a ſingular man- 
xr, oblige me by communycating 
hem to me; who am fond of 
ich ſubjects of admiration. 
[am with great eſteem, Sir, 

Your moſt obedient, 

and humble ſervant, 


Amerſham, Bucks, WM. REBECCA. 
th Jan. 177 3» . 


The produce of a ſingle grain of 
wheat, propagated in the gar- 
den of the ſev. Dr. Drake, 
rector of Amerſham, Bucks, by 
Vn. Rebecca, gardener. 


ON the firſt day of Auguſt, 
1771, 1 ſowed, or rather ſet, a 
fngle grain of the red wheat: and, 
in the later end of September, 
when the plant had tillered, I took 
itup; and flipped or divided it 
into four ſets, or ſlips. —- Thoſe 
four ſets I planted; and they 


correſpondent ſucceſs. — The ur 
rapid increaſe corn, and other herbs o 


rantageous, 
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the 


* Mr, Millar made the ſame trial at Cambridge, ſome years 
17 little difference in the manner, The reſult was ſimilar, as to the produce 3 
' and he communicated an account of the experiment to the Royal Society, who 
publiſhed it in their Memoirs. Others have repeated the experiment with a 
more generally known, howeyer, what 
the gramineous tribe, admit of by tranſ- 
lantation and diviſion, from the property of the quick production of off-ſets 
trom their roots, may, at preſent, be of utility: when attempts are making to 
improve the culture of wheat, on that principle: to which the knowledge of 
this prodigious multiplication of the plants, by diviſion of the roots, 

de Society have in this view offered a 
plication. of tranſplantation, to practiſe in particular cafes where it may be ad- 


109 
and tillered as well as the 


krſt, In the end of November I 


took them up a ſecond time, and 


made thirty-fix plants, or ſets, 
Theſe I again planted, which 
grew till March, 1772: in which 
month, I, a third time, took up 
my plants, and divided them into 
two hundred and fifty-fix plants, 
or ſets. For the remaining part 
of the ſummer, till the month of 
Auguſt, they had nothing done 
to them, except hoeing the ground 
clean from weeds, till the corn 
was ripe. When it was gathered, 
I had the ears counted, or num- 
bered, and they were three thou. 
ſand five hundred and eleven: a 
great part of which proved as 
good grain as ever grew out of 
the earth. Many of the ears mea- 
ſured ſix inches in length: ſome 
were middling grain; and ſome 
were very light and thin. This 
was. the reaſon I did not number 
grains : but there was better 
than half a buſhel of corn in the 
whole produce of this one grain 
of wheat in one year, 

Query, would not this practice 
(ſpring-planting) be of great uſe, 
where the crops do miſs, by va- 

rious 


ago, and with 


745 riſe. 
emium to encourage trials of the ap- 


Mr. Rebecca is not ſingular in this opinion. Though the tranſplanting 
wheat, as a general mode of culture, is not eaſily reducible to conſtant practice; 


yer 


* - 


* 
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rious accidents incident to farm- without milk; and having 3 
ing? | many experiments, for theſe fou 
I I can prove the above facts, by or five years paſt, I am induced ti 
the atteſtation of ſufficient wit- become a candidate for it, | 
neſſes, if doabted. | _ therefore, lay before you the fol 
n | lowing method of rearing blac 
EE ITT PX — cattle without milk. 
Accounts of Methods of Rearin In two or three days after the 
Calves Taler 2 E are calved, I take the calves from 
it after à ſhort Time; communi- the cows, and put them in à houſe 
cated by Mr. Bu pp, Mr. Foxs- by themſelves. —[ then give them 
TER, and Mr. Carr, 10 the 4 kind of water-gruel, compoſed 
Society for the Encouragement of barley about one-third, and 
of Arts, Manufactures, and two-thirds of oats, ground toge. 
Commerce, and inſerted at thein ther very fine. I then ſift the 
"Requeſt frem the ſame. mixture through a very fine ſieve; 
| 0" put it into the quantity of water 
Io the Society for the Encourage. (mentioned below); and boil it 


ment of Arts, Manufactures, half an hour, when I take it off 
and Commerce. the fire, and let it remain till it i; 


4 milk-warm. I then give each calf 
GENTLEMEN, _- about a quart in the morning, and 
LTFAVING obſerved in your the fame quantity in the evening; 

25 book of premiums, for the and increaſe it, as the calf grows 

Pear 1771, your offer of a gold older. It requires very little 

medal for an account of the beſt trouble, to make them drink it. 
method of rearing black cattle After the calves have had this 


ro 


yet in ſuch caſes, as he intimates, where conſiderable parts of land have failed 
after autumn-ſowing, it may be done with great convenience. Nor does there, 
after a very careful examination of the ſubject, appear any folid reaſon, why, 
+ in the ſeatons when the autumn-culture of wheat has failed much, freſh land 
might not be planted with off-ſets of that grain, as well to private emolument, 
as public advantage. This practice is the more promiſing, becauſe the tranl- 
plantation may be performed much later than the laſt made by Mr. Rebecca, 
even till the end of April, with the ſame certainty of ſucceſs : and land which 
had borne turneps, cole-ſeed, or other plants for ſpring-food, even late in- the 
ſeaſon, might be made to afford a large crop of wheat the ſame ſummer with 
great profit, when there was a proſpe&t of ſcarcity. The apprehenſion of the 
too high expence of labour has been made the great objection to this practice. 
But the introduction of the ſetting wheat inſtead of ſowing it, which is now 
done, in ſome places, on great quantities of land with very conſiderable profit, 
bas ſet this matter in ſo clear a light, from large experience, that all difficulty 
on this ſcore muſt be given up, where thoſe facts are known. | For the ſaving 
in the quantity of ſeed, when the corn is ſet, nearly pays for the difference of 
the expence of labour betwixt that method and ſowing : and this ſaving is ſtill 
much greater in the caſe of tranſplanting than in ſetting, though the expence of 
the labour differs but little. | 7 . 
This account was deemed fully ſatis factory, and the gold medal was de. 
, $ord.ogly adjudged to Mr. Budd. | * 
$4, | f le 
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i for about a week or ten days, 
te up a little bundle of hay; and 
tit in the middle of the houſe; 
hich they will, by degrees, come 
peat, I alſo put a little of the 
meal above mentioned in a {mall 
wogh for them, to eat oecaſion- 
ly; which I find of great ſervice 
2 them, I keep them, in this 
nner, till they are of proper 
be to turn out to graſs : before 
which, they muſt be at leaſt two 


" nonths old. Therefore the ſooner 
oge. get them in the ſpring, the 
the eetter. 


About a quart of the above 
neal, mixed with three gallons 
of water, is ſufficient for twelve 
alves in the morning, and the 
me quantity in the evening. I 
pereaſe the quantity in propor- 


2 ton as they grow older, By this 
ing; method, - I have reared between 


fy and fixty beaſts within theſe 
bur years: forty, of which I have 
v in my poſſeſſion ; having ſold 
if the others, as they became of 
proper age; and by the ſame 
method calves may be reared with 
wille of expence. 


vhy, lam, Gentlemen, 

land Your moſt hamble ſervant, 

1 Wu. Buvp. 
anl. 

ccaà, ' | 

— No. 2, Somerſet-houſe, Stable- yard, 
0 Strand, October 10, 1771. 

the ' SIR, a 


ice. HAVING obſerved, that th 


% Wboctety ordered a medal to be 
” yen for the rearing of black 
. 


attle without milk, I thought the 
etety would not be difpleaſed 
ich an account of feeding calves, 
of ended for the marker, and for 

uchers meat, without milk. 
. W'*quently accounts of improve- 
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ment in huſbandry are handed 
about, which never have been 
tried, and can have. no ſucceſs 
when put to the proper teſt by ex- 
perience. | 3. 

The account I preſume to lay 
before the Society is founded on 
an experience of ſeveral years, 
A farmer's wife in Pruſſia, who 
had employed this method, kept 
it very ſecret: but keeping only 
two or three cows, and yet buying 
conſtantly ten or twelve calves, 
and fattening them“ in a ſhort 
time fo advantageouſly, that the 
butchers always preferred her 


. calves to thoſe they could get of 


other farmers, it was ſuſpeRed, 
ſpe had deviſed a new and cheap 
method in feeding them. Some 
of my relations afterwards learned 
this method from the farmer's wife; 


and found it anſwer better than 


the beſt milk for fattening calves. 
Becauſe, it not only ſucceeded in 
a ſhorter time, and gave the veal 
the moſt delicate and ſavory taſte ; 
but it made the meat whiter; 
and was upon the whole cheaper 
than in the common way: as the 
whole milk of the dairy could he 
ſpared for the purpoſe of making 
butter. 

The infuſion of malt, or freſh 
wort, 1s the ſubſtitute to milk. In 
ſummer, it may be given cold : 


but in winter, it muſt have the 


ſame degree of warmth, as the 


milk juſt coming from the cow. 


The quantity is the ſame, as the 
milk commonly given at once 
to a calf: and it muſt be in- 
creaſed in proportion as the calf 
rows. | 2 
I with, that in caſe the Society 
ſhould approve of it, a new trial 


may be made vf this method; and 


if 


a ANNUAL 


rr 
. 
* 


| if found to anſwer the purpoſe, 
that it may be publiſhed for the 
deneſit of the public; as a great 


ed for the purpoſe of making 


Frcs of milk may be thus 
par 


| ©. and butter, in order to 
reduce theſe two articles of our 


proviſions to a more moderate 


ice than they have hitherto 


wr” Before I leave this ſubject, give 
me leave, Sir, to communicate to 


the ſaciety another cheap method 


employed in Pruſſia for tearing 
black cattle. After the expreſſion 
of the linſeed oil from linſeed, 


the remaining huſks, ar droſs, are 

e up into round balls, of the 
ſize of a fiſt, and afterwards dried. 
Two or three of theſe balls are in- 
fuſed, and diſſolved in hot water: 


and a third or fourth part of freſh 


ilk is added in the beginning ; 
— afterwards, when the calves 


are grown, the farmers employ 


only the ſkim-milk, which they 
mix with the infuſion, If this 
method ſhould deſerve the atten- 
tion of the Society, it would at 
once ſpare 2 quantities of milk 
towards making cheeſe and butter; 
and afford a good uſe for the droſs 


left after the expreſſion of the lin- 


ſeed oil. 


| "Roan eadent wiſh to be of ſome 
- ſervice to mankind, by every little 


addition in ſaving hutbandry, and 


a view to reduce the exorbitant 
price of proviſions to the poorer, 


and manufacturing part ef my 
ſellow- creatures in this country, 
prompted me chiefly to draw up 


this account, I hope it will meet 
with approbation from the Soci- 
_ © ty, if not on account of its real 


merit and uſefulneſs, at leaſt for 
the intention, and like endeavours 


1 
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manity, and patriotiſm, which th, 


to ful, in ſome meaſure, tho 
great and noble purpoſes of hy 


Society itſelf pro 
n 
. I am, with due regard, 
Your moſt obedient, 
and humble ſervant, 
| J. R. Foks rx. 


Extract of a Letter from Mr 

Carr, reſpecting the Rearing o 

Calves, in ſuch a Manner as te 
ſave the Milk. 


IT is well known by ſome of the 
old houſewives of Norfolk, to thi 
day, the manner of rearing calve 
is with fleeted. milk and water 


warmed ; which being too lea 
and thin, turns ſour within them ʃ 
and ſometimes kills them; but ii 
general they are pot-bellied, wii 
their hair ſtaring: and ſometime . 
they turn lauſy, which ſeldom i " 

Ic 


cured till young graſs purges the 
bad 8 ars which eech 1 
cuſtomary alſo with reſpect . 
hogs. —-1n large dairies they al 
ways put their fleeted milk into 

ciſtern, from day to day, in orde U 
to turn four, and curdle befor 


they give it them; and even the 


put an equal quantity of water . th 
it: otherwiſe it heats and bind 


them; wherefore they will no 


take enough to fatten them. Bur 
from the cooling quality of . 
water they wilt drink twice WF 1. 
much when thus mixed: and vin; 
find, from experience, they d ng 


much better in this way. Its 1: 

The beſt method I ever fou .. 
of rearing calves, and which par 
have purſued for thirty years, ul, 


to take them off the cows in tbr l. 


weeks, or a month; and to gV 61 
ä nothin 


begin, throu k neceſſity, to 
Ebay, and mix it with bran and 


reps about the ſize of a crown- 
de: Which they will ſoon; by 
op for. want of liquor, learn 
t. When the work is thus 
we, give them but turneps e- 


Mr Soo), and” they will do well. 
ig o e chem no water, unleſs the 
as te | 


eps be left off. f Roe 


— r_ 


Wervations: on the Damage done to 
frable Land, by carrying off the 
Stones from the Surface; in a 
Litter from Mr. PriCe :—and 
i Actount of a Method bf pres 
ming ' Blights on Frut-trees, 
md efeulent Plants, in taup Let- 


muirated tothe Society for the 


m i | 

the rcouragement of Arts, Manu- 
& i res, and Commerce; ard 
t t e ut their Requeſt : from 


the ſame. 


Price's Obſervations on pitking 
of Stones from Arable Land. 


the Honourable Society of 
Arts, Manufactures, and Com- 
merce, | 

Flas been a thing well known, 
br a great while, to ſeveral 
the 5. experienced farmers, 
many parts of England, that 
Ng away the ſmall ſtones and 


It all kinds of plowed land, 
particularly fo to thin ftapled, 
Acht lands; and likewiſe to 
Bands of a binding nature.— 
WI find has been long the opi- 
Wot many ſkilful tarmers in 


For, XX 


ing but a little fne hay till, 
Ur little. I then cut ſome of 


in a trough, and ſlice ſome 


tw from My; GuLLET ;— com- 


Is 13 highly detrimental to al- 


\ — 
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different arts of the kingdom; 
but it never did, I believe, enter 


the thoughts of any one till of 
late years, that the damage could 
be nearly ſo great as it 1s now 
found to be, fince unuſual quan- 


tities of flints, and other ſtones, 


have been repeatedly. gathered for 
the uſe of the turnpike- roads. 


Indeed, the damage done by this 


practice to: many kinds of land, 
eſpecially to ſuch as are mentioned 
above, is found to be ſo great, as 
to be almoſt incredible to any one, 
who has not particularly obſerved, 


for a number of years, the pro- 


greſs of this. deſtruction. I Hall, 
therefore, here give a few; in- 
ſtances, out of a great many, that 
have come to my knowledge, from 


which it will appear, how exceed- 


ingly great the, damage muſt be 

throughout the extent of the 

Was 3, g | | 
In the pariſh of Stevenage, in 


' Hertfordſhire, there is a field of 


land well known in that neigh- 
bourhood, by the name of Chalk- 


dell Field, containing about 'two- ' 


hundred acres. The land in this 


held was formerly equal, if not 
ſuperior, to moſt lands in that 


county : in a word, it was good 
to a proverb. But lying convent- 
ently for the ſurveyors of the 
roads; they have picked it ſo 
often, and ſtripped it of the flints 
and ſmall ſtones to ſuch a degree, 


that it is now inferior to lands, that 


were formerly reckoned not worth 


above one half its value, acre for 


acre. I mean ſuch Linds as, ly- 


ing at a good diftance from the 
roads, have, far that reaſon, either 


not been picked at all, or not 
e "is much as this fiel. All 
the farmers, and, other perſons, 


who 'have known the, field for a 


good 


* © thouſand acres, 
- turnpike-road from Welwyn to 


good.number of years, and have 
- obſerved the management, and who hold the afo 


ace of it, do unanimouſly de- 


-  elare, that the crops of grain from 


Chalkdell Field have not, for 
"theſe Taſt fourteen years, been 
much, if any, above half what 
they were the fourteen years im- 
mediately preceding, notwith- 
ſanding the late improvements in 
N and this is entirely 
owing, as = 
ping the land of the ſtones. —Nor 
zs it Chalkdell Field alone that has 
materially ſuffered in that county 
phy the above mentioned practice: 


on the contrary, the oldeſt and 
- moſt experienced farmers in the 


| pariſhes of Gravely, Stevenage, 
Ke. ſome of whom haye been well 
acquainted with farming for up- 


Wards of thirty“ or forty years, 


And have in general lived. always 
on the ſpot, do declare, and ſay, 
tbey are ready to atteſt it upon 

1 6 if called upon, that ſeveral 


Baldock in Herts, have been fo 


much impoveriſhed by having the 


tones frequently taken away, that 
they are not now fo good as they 
Would have been; had the ftones 
been left upon the land, ſome by 
- one-fourth ; ſome by one fifth; 


ſome more, ſome leſs, of their 


Whole preſent value. But that 
all, in general, have been mate- 
rially. damaged, ſo that the loſs 
to the inhentance for ever, in the 
aforeſaĩd lands, muſt be compu 
at a great many thouſand pounds; 
do ſay nothing of what the public 
bas ſuffered in the deficiency of 


me crops of grain. 
But it = be aſked, if the 


damage by taking away the ſtones 
| be lo great as I repreſent ;, how 


comes it to paſs, that the farms 


all agree, to ſtrip- 
price of grain has been the pr 


generally happened: and any o 


ordering on the - 


a field, part of which was pick 


managed in all reſpects alike 


ted 


the neighbourhood o 


- 


re mentio 
lands, have not either bro 


thrown up their farms, or-! 
their rents lowered ? None 
which has generally happend 
This I rant; but then let « 
very high price of grain ſor nu 
bers of 2 paſt, and the fam 
of thouſands of ſtarving poor, f 
ſwer theſe queſtions.—1 am 
roughly convinced; that the hi 


cipal reaſon ; and a dreadful u 
ſon it is; why none of theſe | 


who knows the progreſs of tr; 
for thirty or forty years paſt, ; 
the different- value of money 
that period, may form to him 
other concurrent circumſtanc 
What puts it beyond doubt, | 
this prodigious impoveriſhing 
the land is owing to no 0 
cauſe whatſoever, but picking 
carrying away the ſtones, is, ti 
thoſe lands have generally bi 
moſt impoveriſhed, which þh 
been moſt frequently picked ;- 
ſo on in proportion. Nay, I kn 


and the other part plowed up 
fore they had time to pick 

the part that was picked loſt ſe 
or eight parts in ten of two li 
ceeding crops of grain, tho 
the whole field was, manured : 


What proves igconteſtibly, ! 
this almoſt incredible damage 
owing: folely to picking the fto 
is, it went to an inch, as fat 
they were picked, and no furt 
I ſhall mention but one inſt: 
more at preſent. —A | 
Poul ton, 

Lancaſhire, who farmed a pu 
his eſtate, ordered the fo 
# * 


zh lay very thick on ſome 
yoonds, to be carefully picked 
ad carried away. e did 
from an imagination, that 
prevented the grain from 
ing out of the earth. . Thoſe 
Finds had always before pro- 
ed v crops : but he now 
band, to his aſtoniſhment, that he 
ald hardly get any crops at all, 
i cked the — farm- 
what they thought might be 
teaſon' of it; © they were of 


the 
vinion, it muſt be his c_ 


ſc We land of the ſtones; and adviſe 
1y o in to carry them back, and ſpread 
een again all over the land; 
i, Mich ke did at a great expence. 
”w te had excellent crops immedi- 
ung 


elyz ſuch as the land had pro- 
iced before the ſtones had been 
L away. | 
Many perſons have been ready 
imagine, becauſe nothing can 


ng e upon a bare ftone, that, 

5, t refore, it can be of no manner 

y ſexvice to the corn, but rather 

) ke reverſe, in preventing it from 

eeug freely out of the ground. 
n 


recipitate ; ſince Rones are of ſur- 
pling and manifold uſes; For 
bitance,” they greatly aſſiſt the 
pough'in working the land. They 
prevent land of a binding qua- 
from running together, and 
idening like mortar in a wall. 
They ſcreen the tender blade from 
baſs and blights. - They prevent 
crop, where the ſtaple is thin, 
um being ſcorched up by the 
Bt in ſummer t and they pre- 


m evaporating; and by that 
may greatly promote vegetation. 
Should a doubt ariſe, whether 
de turnpike-roads, which are 


\ 
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Pat this coneluſton is by far too 


Rat the exudations of the earth 


" mhended- chiefly wick mate 
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rials gathered from plowed lands, 
may be kept m as good repair as 
they are at preſent, without any 


conſiderable additional expence, 


if the power 'of gathering mate- 


rials from -plowed lands be taken 
away, let it be conſidered, that 
the beft turnpike-roads in Eng- 
land. are thoſe which are intirely 
made with round pebbles, and 
ſuch other materials as are dug 
from under ground: and, on the 
contrary, that thoſe which are 
made chiefly with materials ga- 
thered from lands, are, generally 
ſpeaking, the very worſt. This 
is a circumſtance any perſon may 
be ſatisfied in with very little in- 

airy, The turnpike road from 
jt to two or three miles be. 


'yond Hatfeld,” and | thoſe from 


thence to Hitchin, if compared * 
together, will furniſh a ſtriking 
in ſtance of the truth of this obſer. 
vation. "Therefore, ſhould there, 
in ſach a caſe, be at firſt an addi- 
tional expence, there can be no 
doubt, bat that it will be more 


than compenfated for in the ex- 


cellence, and duration of the 
roads. At the ſame time I make 
this obſervation, I am not clear, 
that, upon the whole, there would 


be even at firſt an additional ex- =o 


pence of any great conſequence. 
In ſome places, I belieye, the 
reverſe would be the caſe., The 


above inſtances and obſervations 


are ſubmitted, and earneſtly re- 
commended to the ſerious confide- - 
ration of the honourable Society 
of Ar ts &c. ; : *y- 
by their moſt humble, 
and moſt obedient ſervant, 
Knelworth, Herts, EE 
January 23, 2773. 


Ia 


R. Prrierx. 


Mr. 


I. od 
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5 Mr. Gullet's Letter on Blights. cauſes. Why may they not; 


ECL HON 4 +2; the;preſent. caſe ?—Of the virtue 
Yu SIR, ils +; 4. +/+ Dfelder, in preſerving cabbapy 
EVERY member of the com- from being deſtroyed by a, 
', munity, however diſtant from the pillars, I can already ſay, probe 
metropolis, or private his ſtation, fam e. — We all know how ve 
ho knows any thing of your lau- offenſive to the olfactory nerves 
dable inſtitution, Which not only buſh of green elder-leaves is, N 
takes under conſdetation, but en- body wiſhes to ſmell to it, becaul 
' - Cqurages the propagation of every it is ſo diſagreeable; and for th; 
| thing uſeful,: from the Cedar of reaſon every one. avoids touchin 
» Libanus, to the Hyſlop of the it, I conſider the olfaQory orga 
Wagll, muſt, if he bé a friend to of a butterfly as much ſuperior 
mankind, or a lover of his coun- ours, in delicacy and nicety, 4 
try, not only with it well, but their bodies are to-ours. — If { 
wiſh alſo to contribute ſomewhat why ſhould not what is fo offenſy 
towards the general good. It is to, our ſmell, be much more fo t 
that Which occafions my giving theirs? We often ſee them alight 
vou this trouble; and, at the lame and remain on cabbage- plants be 
time, makes me hope you will but who ever ſaw them on a bu 
pardon my preſumption, in ſend- of green elder? 
ing you the following obſervations” Eaughable as this experimen 
on ſo ſeemingly trivial a ſubject. ſeems to be, I, laſt year, deter 
iz. the preventing cabbage-plants mined... to try it. —Accorlingly 
| {fon being eat by. caterpillars ; toge- took ſome young elder-buſhes, th 
- ther with ſome reaſons, why the ſtems of which I held incloſed i 
| ſame; means ſeem capable of 2 a paper, that my hands might nd 
| | venting blights, and their effects - ſtink of it, and whipped the cab 
| on fruit trees, or others. — Theſe bage-plants well with-it, (but { 
thoughts I have likewiſe extended gently as not to hurt the plant: 
In 22 to the preſervation of juſt as the butterflies firſt ap 
crops of turneps ſrom the fly; as peared. After this, I never {a 
alſo of crops of wheat from the à butterfly come on them; no 
"yellows, and other deſtructive in- was there, I believe, a ſingle ca 
ſects. If theſe latter experiments terpillar blown on any of th 
ſhould ſucceed on trial, as I am plants ſo whipped, during the re 
ſtrongly inclined to think they ſidue of the ſeaſon. I could ofte 
- will, then the ſame means, which obſerve the butterflies fluttering 
produced the ſe effects, may be ex- and hovering round the plants 
_ [tended to an almoſt infinite ,va- (like gnomes or ſylphs) but nere 
- riety of caſes for the preſervation alight on them: although anothe 
of the vegetable 2.35. Ly bed of: cabbage. plants, in. th 
But rium teneatis amici, how ſame garden, which had not beet 
will you think you re inſulted, whipped, was infeſted, and eat Þ 
When tell you all this is to be the caterpillars, as this had uſuall 
performed with a 64466. of /inking been. I have tried the ſame expe 
der Great effects are frequently riment again this year, doubtin 
produced from ſeemingly trivial not but to have the ſame ſucc>" 


F-# 


* ane 
* * 


*. &S 


- 
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Irtug Ink it beneath their notice, but 


bapg de it under their patronage. 

catet Reflecting on the effects of this 
ro MM deriment, and the cauſe which 

ve Wuced them; and thinking, 

rves wat blights are chiefly and gene- 


note inſeas, and that their ol- 
r thaWtory nerves are as much ſupe- 
chin er in delicacy to butterflies, as 
ga they are inferior in fize, I whipped 
Or the limbs of a wall plum-tree, 
y, nen in full bloſſom, as high as J 
if ould reach, with a buſh of young 
en elder, whoſe Jeaves I had bruiſed, 
ſo (GWM that the efluvia might be the 
121 fonger; and ſo as not to hurt the 
ants WF bloſſom. The effects produced by 


bull this whipping” are, that the leaves 
of theſe limbs are very green, 


men te, ſmooth, and flouriſhing : 
eter ae fruit has ſet very fair, thick, 
ly WH nd thriving ; and there is not'the 
„tea appearance of a blight on any 


ef the limbs ſo whipped ; while 
thoſe nor fix inches Haber, and 
om thence te the top of the tree, 
ae bligkted, and ſhrivelled up as 
uſual; and, as thoſe of this tree 
lad been for ſeveral years paſt ; 
and not one third fo much fruit ſet 
on the unwhipped'part, as on the 
limbs whipped : though the bloſ- 
ſom was equal: and there is more 
Tut promiſing to ri pen this ſum- 
mer, on the two limbs whipped, 
than has been on the whole tree 
for three years paſt.— I have ſince 
"oy ndeavoured to reſtore one of the 
blighted ſhoots, by whipping the 
leaves, and tying up a twig of 
eder among them; which hath, 
M part, had the deſired effect, by 
tte offenſive effluvia driving away 
the flies, By this means, thoſe 
ayes have revived, which were 


* 


6occaſioned by ſmall flies, and 


not abſolutely rolled up in a 


ſcrowl, where the inſets are out 


of harm's way, and the ſmell of 
the elder, — I have tried the like 
experiment on another tree with 
the like ſucceſs. * ** a 

This has ſuggeſted a thought, 
whether an elder-plant, now 


eſteemed” noxibus and offenſive, 


may not be one day ſeen planted 
with, and entwining its branches 
among fruit- trees, in order to 
preſerve the fruits. Sy 

I truck over a bed of young 
cauhflower-plants, which had been 


bit, and almoſt deſtroyed by in- 


ſects, (either fleas, or flies) witk 


an elder-buſh : fince which, they 
do not appear to have been 


touched, or hurt, but are. reco- - 


vering a-pace : and I promiſe my- 
ſelf, they will not be infeſted 


ad 1 hall be happy, if, ( from its 
wplicity) your Society ſhould not 


% 


again with any fort of inſects, 


unleſs ſome can be diſcovered 
fond of living on elder-leaves. 

This circumſtance has deter- 
mined me to try the following ex- 
periment on a crop of young tur- 


neps, (which I am about to till.) 


When they come up to the height 
at which they are uſually eat, and 
greatly damaged by inſects of ſome 


kind or other, (either flies or fleas) . 


I intend to let a man draw a buſh 


or two of elder, ſpread fo as to 


cover the breadth of a ridge at 


once, up and down {moothly over 
the young turneps; and I have 
little doubt of their being effec- 
tually preſerved. 

Crops of wheat, I ftatter my- 


ſelf, - may be preſerved, in like 


manner, from what the farmers 
call the yellows, and other like 
accidents, which they conſider as 


a kind of mildew; but which is 


in fact (as I have no doubt but you 
well know) occaſioned by a ſmall 
I 3 fly, 
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corn; and uces a worm al- 
moſt inviſible to the naked eye, 
haut appearing through a micro- 
ſcope a large pln maggot, of 
the colour and gloſs of amber, 
with eggs like a very fine yellow 
er. Was a perſon to draw. 


3 a an elder-buſh lightly up and down 


over a ridge of corn, when the 
ears are. firſt formed, and before. 


-- © thoſe flies have blown, I have little 


or no doubt, but the parent inſects - 
would be effectually deterred, and 
prevented from pitching their 
tents in ſo noxious a ſituation. 
As theſe thoughts, and the length 
J have ery them to, in a va- 
riety of other caſes in my own 
imagination, have . afforded me 


. ſome pleaſure, I- truſt you will 


pardon my troubling you with 
them, —When I aſſure you, that, 


 _ though the baſis of this ſubjeQ is 


only à ſimple buſh of. ſtinking 
' elder, yet the communication of 
it is meant as a proof of that re- 


ſpect, which, as a member of the 


+ community, I owe to ſo truly 


F tended (however it may 
, - ceived) pro bono publico, 


% 


i 
| 
| 
| 
1 
| 


laudable an inſtitution, and is in- 


be re 


J have the honour to be, Sir, 
Tour moſt humble ſervant, 
. Cunts, GUVLLETT. 
Taviſtock, Devon, Me gt? 

4 June, 377k 


P. 8. Since writing the forego- 
ing account, I have obſerved, 


that the ſame cauſe is the deſtruc- 


tion of great part of our apple. 
bloſlom ; and, could the above 
- method. of whipping our apple- 
trees take place, I have little or 
no doubt of its contributing eflen- 


' ©  Bially0 the increaſe of our cyder- 


For, allured by the 


3 
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fly, chat blow in the ear of the 


ſwarms of young ones in the 


— laying it before 
' was, and ſtill am doubtful, whe- 


. 


ſome other fiies, blow alſo into 


red colour, like a dried dock-leaf, 


20th inſtant, in conſequence of 
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fra y of the a b 
gulled by SID, bn 


inſtinct, or both, not 
only a ſmall black fly produces 


leaves, which contract, ſhrivel 
and blight them ; but they, or 


the bloſſom, which produces 3 
white maggot, in conſequence of 
which, the bloſſom is contracted, 
ſhuts itſelf cloſe round the worm, 
and forms a complete covering to 
it, like a ſhell; where it conti. 
nues devouring the heart of the 
bloſſom till that is effectually de. 
ſtroyed, and turned to a yellowiſh 


Mr. Gwlett's ſecond letter on 
5 Blights. 


81, 
1 YOUR. obliging letter, of the 


mine of the 4th ultimo, gives me 
pleaſure, as well as confers an ho- 
nour- upon me, which I was ap. 
prehenſive the ſimplicity of my 
ſubject would ſcarggly entitle me 
to; and therefore. demands, and 
you have my thanks, Sir, for the 
early notice you have been pleaſed 
to take of it, and your promiſe of 
Society, —l 


ther you meant to have an imme- 
diate anſwer to your queries, or 
at any time before your next meet- 
ing in October; but. concluded 
upon the whole, it was better to 
err in ſhewing over-readineſs, 
than the leaſt backwardneſs to 
enter on a correſpondence with io 
worthy a Society of literati, which 
would do me ſo much honow; 
more eſſentially, as I think with 
you, that the ſubject under oon. 
geration may be of public _ 
bi : WRC 


Fa 


conſider as the baſis of 
ſtitution, and 3 ſnould 
nate every individual to en- 
3 it. 3 as the 
widow threw her mite of 
weney into the public treaſury of 
hes, fo do I my mite of obſer 
ation into your Society, the pub: 
& treaſury of uſeful arts, and the 
t promoter of commerce: ang 
which has ſo largely contributed 
v that aſcendency this kingdom 
$gaining over the reſt of Europe 
iu theſe ſeveral branches. 

The elder IJ made uſe of was the 
lunbucus frudtu in umbella nigro, 
the common hedge-elder. But 
then it was ſolely of the young 
hoots of-this laſt 5 ring, which, at 
that time, ſmelle much ſtronger, 
ud more offenſive than they do at 
weſent, when arrived at their 


ach 
your in 


the Wh iloſoming ſeaſon. For the rind, 
e of Wor outer ſcin, of the ſhoots of 
me WW this year, is now much thicker 
ho- than when I uſed them; and con- 
ap- quently leſs permeable to the 
my WF juices, which are now become 
me WF more viſcid, beginning to loſe 
and WF their fluidity, and to acquire an 
the WF aborical. quality. The large ſtems 
ſed ef elder, Which are covered with 
of WW thick rough cortex, do not, I 
—I Wo zpprehend, give any ſtrong ſmell : 
he- WF and the expreſſions in my former 
ne- letter were meant to be confined 
or Wi olely to young elder twigs, or 
et. Wots of this ſpring only. The 
led i dwarf kind of elder, mentioned 
to WF it your letter, which botaniſts, 1 
„, apprehend, call e4u/zs, being more 


dfenfive than the young ſhoots of 
common elder, muſt e N 
be much preferable to it; by ſo 
much, as the ſmell is more offen- 
Ive, Since all the virtues J atrri- 
buted to elder, are derived merely 
lrom the ſtrong, ill-flavoured, dit- 
agreeable efluvia it emits:— of 
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there was ſcarce a,green leaf left, 


only, I think, be accounted for 


as ſoon as the corn was eared, and 


which, I apprehend, it loſes con- 
ſiderably, the nearer it approaches 
to its bloſſoming ſtate; as the 
bloſſom in particular ſcarce re- 
tains any of the genuine flavour, 
I do remember to have ſeen the 
ebulus. . 
Since my laſt letter, I have 
been informed of the following 
fact, which ſeems to coroborate 
my hypotheſis, viz. that, when 
this county was infeſted with ſuch 
ſwarms. of cock-chafers, or oak- 
webbs, about eight or nine years 
ago, in many pariſhes, like the 
Egyptian locuſts, they eat up- 
every green thing, but elder ; and 


Py 


unleſs on the elder-buſhes. - I have 
been credibly aſſured, that they 
remained untouched, amidſt the 
general deyaſtation ; which can 


from their unpalatableneſs, which 
muſt certainly be great, to occa- 
ſion their eſcaping. ſo voracious a 
multitude; £ 3 of 0 
As the farm I keep in hand is 
at ſome diſtance from this town, 
I ordered my hind to be ſure to 
draw an elder-buſh over the wheat 
fields, as I mentioned in my laſt, ' 


before it began to bloſſom: but 
the very dry, hot weather, bring- 
ing on the corn ſooner than was 
expected, I was ſurpriſed, and 
greatly vexed, on * a ride 
thither one day, to find it got, 
and getting into fine bloſſom. — 
I, however, ordered, and accord- 
ingly next morning, at day break, 
two ſervants went with two elder 
buſhes on each fide the ridge, 
from end io end, and fo back 
again; and drew them over ſuch + 
of the fi-ids us were not got too 
ar in b:offem, Theſe I examined 
laſt week, and found preiiy clear 
1 4 | . ut 
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of the yellows, much more ſo than 


_ . thoſe which were not elder-ſtruck. 


Aud I have little doubt, but that, 


nad the operation been performed 
ſooner, it would have totally pre- 


vented their being at all touched. 


But the evening before they were 


ſtruck, in going through the fields, 
and looking attentively at the ears 
of corn; I diſcovered vaſt numbers 
of the flies, which occahon the 


damage, already on the corn, 
ſeven or eight flies on a ſingle ear. 


8 Therefore I have no doubt, but 


10 


that the eggs of the yellows, which 
are there now, were lodged before 


the corn was ſtruck with the elder: 


as prevention, and not cure, is all 
to be expected from the operation. 
ILtook notice ef the manner of 


the flies. They are about the 


Re of gnats, with a yellow body, 
and blueiſh wings, depoſiting their 


eggs; which they do on the out- 
fide of the huſk of the ear, about 
the upper, or middle part of the 
huſk: from whence, I ſuppoſe, 
they deſcend into the huſk by the 
next ſhowers of rain, or dews. 


One fly in particular I faw lay a 


great number of eggs, after the 
rate of about one egg every ſecond 
of time} till at length I caught her 


by the wings and, in carrying her 


acroſs thręe or four ridges;Tihought . 


Tperceived ſomethingon mythumb, 
which I took up, and, on viewing 
it through à pocket microſcope, 


found it to be at leaſt eight or ten 


750 of an oval form, which ſne 
kad laid in that time, and which 


J prefcrved for ſome time, and 


ſhewed to ſeveral people. — Judge 
then of their fecundity. —As a 
further proof of which, I will in- 


form you; that the day I received 
your letter, I examined fome corns - 


of one ear, and ſound the follow- 
ing numbers of living yellow mag- 


* - — - - 7 * . 2 


* 
' = 


gots, or inſets, in the huſk of 0 
lingle grain, viz. in the firſt cor 
fifteen, in the ſecond nineteen ; 
the third twenty- nine, and in 
fourth forty-one. — 80 large 

number as forty- one inſects in on 
fingle grain, ſeems ſufficient to ea 
up all the corn in a whole ear 


and We muſt ſuppoſe, either thai 
like the northern nations of old gos 
or modern Arabs, when they har 
conſumed all their old ſtock, the: 
decamp in ſearch of more; or tha e 
they are ſtarved and periſh in the; prev: 
citadel, This laſt ſeems the mol nt 
likely: as, frſt, it appears di um 
cult for them to get out; and ul 
next, ſhould ſuch influmerable n. 
multitudes all ſurvive, or did no uns 
innumerable multitudes periſh bee 
they would threaten us with abe! 
entire deſtruction of the next xhea elo 
e dow! 
I am much obliged to you fo on 
the opportunity you- have afforded n 
me of repeating my reſpects for at 
your laudable Society, and ſub- Nase 
ſcribing myſelf, as with great lere 
truth I am, nent 
Vour obliged, thou 
and obedient ſervant, ly, 1 
At Caris. GULLETT,Wwhic 
Taviſtock, a bo? 
27 July, 1771, nous 
747 MP 8 d 
2 8725 TIED perf 
Diſcovery of the Conſtruction ich 
Machine fer preventing the ill Ef. N tar 
fed of the Fumes of Mercury Wit hy 
, rifing in the Operation cf Mat- Sill 
\  gilding upon Silver, Copper, and Wk f. 
other Metals; by Mr. J. E1LL5. Ne 
To the Prefident and Members of af 
the Society for the Encourage- h 
ment of Arts. 
My LoxD anD GENTLEMES, | 
"iff 


THOUGHT it neceflary, 2! 


the introducing of the Mode, 
whuch 


cor — 

n, f Mercury in Water-gilding, to en- 
n tour to explain its uſe, as fol- 
ge | 


- 


< hope will be found a pre- 
8 the ill effects of 


bws— oy Sl £m . * 
The injury received, is at the 
*me the work remains out of the 


ea 
that pour impre nated with the 
old ed part of mercury, which, 
hay r want of proper conveyance, 
the e workman muſt inevitably re- 


wevent thoſe ill effects, I have 
wmtrived a pair of bellows, which 


mo! 

dim iamediately draw the efluvia that 
and Would otherwiſe diſperſe about 
bin. The tin receiver, in which 
noi ans a tube from the bottom of the 


fellows, is to receive that part of 
the vapour which the valve of the 
ellows repels every time 1t goes 
bun. This is made of tin, but 


1 fofMwould be found more efficacious 
rdedMlif made of common copper, gilt 
foren the inſide with Jeaf-gold, by 
ſub-WMrezſon of the mercury adhering 


thereto. It is perhaps proper to 
nention, what otherwiſe may be 
thought an inconvenience, name- 
ly, the blowing of the bellows, 


TT. ich may be done at any time by 
boy: but as it is not fo labo- 
nous as the treading of a turner, 

— Wd! many other ways of buſineſs, 
perſons ſo inclined may work them 

ea ſtirrup, without other aſ- 

27 lance, and will find great bene- 

i the moderate perſpiration it 


il in courſe bring on: to which 
| farther, precaution might be 
Wed; that, if the workman 
Muſes, he may put a piece of gold 
* his mouth and noſtrils; but 
ry continued obſtruction to 
rathing" in the manner that na- 
are has ordered, muſt prove de- 
vnontal ' to the conſtitution; 


is, from which ariſes a viſible 


dire each time he breathes: to 
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therefore, upon the whole, I diſ- 
apprave of ſuch practices. The 
glaſs, which I have made to take 
off and bring on, as occaſi6h re- 
quires, will ſupply them. I have 
ſtill added one of a different make, 
on f plan which I think in the 
largeſt ſort of work will be, found 


moſt effectual; a draught of which 


T have annexed to the model, and 
w1ll here briefly deſcribe. It is a 
frame glazed to go all round the 
tin receivet, and come down as 


low as the perſon's lap; two holes 


with” valves, made of leather, re+ 
ceive the arms, and will not be 
found inconvenient in working, 
by reaſon that the ſhirt ſleeves are 
then always up.— Having thus far. 
defcribed the principal parts of 
this model, ſhall leave it to your 
better judgment; and if approved, 
will give 
faction to, 
Gentlemen, / 
; Your moſt obedient | 
10 humble ſervant 
5 1 J. HII. 
Roſamond's Row, Clerken- 
well, Dec. gth, 1773. 


/ 
EXPLANATION. 
To give a diſtin& idea of this 
invention, a more circumſtantial 


deſcription muſt be attempted ; 
and the intended application be- 


ing therewith likewiſe ſhewn, a 


better judgment of its utility may 
be formed. It is generally un- 
derſtood, that the gilder is placed 
before an open furnace or raiſed 
fre-place, putting in and takin 

out alternately the pieces of met 

that are gilding. The memorial 
points out, that the injury re- 
ceived is during the time the work 
is out of the fre. —'T he reaſon of 
that is obvious; the workman is 


then 


great pleaſure and ſatiſ- 


4 "a — 2 1 
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©.  fized bellows, 
upper part or returning joint of 
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; then bruſhing, or laying on more 
. -amalgama, holding the piece al- 


moſt under his noſe; and as a 


ſmall degree of heat raiſes mercury 
inte fumes, it readily occurs, that 


the heat of the metal forms that 


noxious ur which he receives 
into his lun time. he 
breathes, unleſs it be diverted by 
ſome current of air; and then its 
baneſul effect may, in a leſs de- 

ree, ſpread in the room, ſtill be 
felt dy him and thoſe who are 
_ - obliged to be with kim. To re- 
move all that miſchief, the inven- 
tor has thought of collecting the 
noxious vapour together, and con- 
veying it directly up into the chim- 
ney, To do this be has contrived 
a funnel. fixed againſt the breaſt of 
the chimney, over the ſpot where” 
- the work is held during the ope- 


ration, and from which the fumes 


muſt riſe into it. This funnel, 
or receiver, as he calls it, is, as 


to ſhape; like a common, wide, 


flatted, tin tube, with a joint or. 
return in the u part, carried 
through the brick-work into the 
flue, as a channel of conveyance 
into the chimney : but the aſcent 
of the vapour being flow and un- 
certain, without a draught of air 
| tg lead it up, he hath farther con- 
trived a tin pipe, one end of 
which is fixed in the lower part of 
the funnel, and the other in the- 
valve or draught-hole of a large 
reſting upon the 


the funnel, and having its nozel 
led (over the funnel) through the 
brick-work into the flue. — The 
effect of theſe bellows is to draw 
up, and force the floating fumes 
inzo the chimney; and that is 
obtained by the operator's work- 
ing them with his foct, by means 


* 


8 


thence brought down and tied +; 
a ſtirrup, with which it is moye; 
: up and down like a treadle. 

Another part of the invention; ! 


return, and made to ſlide up and 


two of the ſquares not glazed, by 
lined with leather fleeves for the 


a machine of a proper ſize for 


gilding way, being found willing 


and reported, that they had no 


= © — 
- 


. 
PR 
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of a line faſtened to the up 

handle of the bellows, and <a. 
over a pulley ſcrewed into the 
ceiling, or into a piece of wood 
projecting from the chimney, ang 


a glazed frame oF window. ſaſl 
Frum between the operator and 

ts work, to ſkreen him from thi 
approach of the nbxious fumes 
it is either ſtraight,. and of the 
breadth of the chimney, without: 


down; or elſe, as he ſays, fo 
large work; made circular, and 
of a ſize to encompaſs the funnel 
and cloſe againſt the corners 0 
the chimney ; and then, inſtead 0 
a ſliding. part, to have in front 


arms to paſs through to the work 
which, by either of thoſe mode 
of prevention, he aſſures, may be 
done without hurt to the health 
of the operator. | 


The ſubject of the memorial 
and the invention diſcloſed by thi 
model, being taken into conſide 
ration, the Society reſolved, Tha 


common chimney ſhould be con 
ſtructed at their expence : and Mr 
Platts, a workman in the water 


to make the trial, the machin 
was put up in his room; and 
day being fixed, ſeveral membe 
of the Society went to ſee its effect 


felt any of the, ſo called, ſve 
vapour, during the operation 
after which the following lette 
was received by the Secretary. k 


8 


'To Mr. More, 


81, 


Lrenting the ill effects of mer- 


Le made uſe of it ever ſince the 
ul, and wiſh IL had been fo hap- 
as to have had the uſe of ſuch 
invention twenty years ago; I 
ke jo doubt but I ſhould have 


long laboured under. As the 


) and 

| foWatlemen have been fo indulgent 
and favour me with the opportu- 
nnel y of experiencing theſe ſalutary 
rs 0 ; I ſhall from gratitude be 
ad o to inform every perſon of 
ront We conſtruftion of the machine, 
„buff far as lyes in my power. 


I am, Sir 
your humble ſervant, | 
M. PLATTS. 


Upon the confirmed report, and 


apneſs and fimplicity of conſtruc- 
9 in de — 
llement for the preſervation of the 
walth of poor workmen, it was re- 
led, the candidate, Mr. 
Hille, was juſtly entitled to the 
emium, being twenty guineas, 
Wtered for diſcovering to the So- 
bety an effectual method of pre- 
dating the ill effects in Water- 
ing Silver, Copper, or other 
Metals. 5 2 . . 

N. J. Mr. Hills, originally a 
tal-engraver, ſince moved to 
. 82, Berwick-ſtreet, Soho, 


acl Curioſities; and of Glaſs 
ted by his particular invention. 
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YJAVING-been informed, it 
zeceflary that I ſhould deliver 
opinion of the machine for 


Ein water-gilding-; I have the 
Lfure to inform you, that I 


« free from the diſorder I have 


be additional circumſtance of 


Keys a ſhop of Natural and Ar- 


123 


Account of the Uſefulneſs of - 


ing the Stems of Trees. By Mr: 
Robert Marſham, of Stratton, 
F. R. S. From the Philoſophi- 
cal Tranſactions, vol. Ixxi. 


part 2. 


HE following account is a 
| kind of poſtcript to my 
letter to Dr. Moſs, Lord Bi 
of Bath and Wells, in 1775, whic 
the Royal Society did me the-ho- 
nour to publiſh in the Philoſophi- 
cal Tranſactions in 1777. In that 
I ſhewed how niuch a beech in- 
creaſed upon its ſtem being cleaned 
and waſhed; and in this I ſhall 
ſhew, that the benefit of cleaning 


the ſtem continues ſeveral 


years: 


for the beech which I waſhed in 
1775 has | increaſed in the five 
years ſince the waſhing eight in- 
ches and fix-tenths, or above an 
inch and ſeven-tenths yearly ; and 
the aggregate of nine unwaſhed 
beeches of the ſame age does not 
amount to one inch and three- 
tenths yearly to each tree. In 
1776 I waſhed another beech (of 
the ſame age, viz. ſeed in 1741); 
and the increaſe in four years ſince 
the waſhing is nine inches and 
two-tenths, or two inches and 
three-tenths yearly, when the ag- 
gregate of nine unwaſhed beeckes 
amounted to but one inch and 


.three-tenths-and a half. In 1776 


I. waſhed an oak which I planted 
in 1720, which has increaſed in 
the four years ſince waſhing ſeven 
inches and two-tenths, and the 
aggregate of three oaks planted 


the ſame year (wvzz. all I 


mea 


ſured) amounted to but one inch 
yearly to each tree. In 4779 J 
waſhed another beech of the ſame 


age, and the increaſe in 178 


o was 
three 


| 


£2 
| f 
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* 
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three inches, when the aggregate 
- of fifteen unwaſhed why x was. 
not full fifteen inches and” fix- 
tenths, or not one inch and half 
z tenth to each tree; yet moſt of 
, theſe trees grew on better land 
than that which was waſhed. But 
J apprehend” the whole of the ex- 
traordinary increaſe in the two laſt 


experiments mould not be attri- 


bated to waſhing: for in the au- 
tumn of 1778 I had greaſy pond 
mud ſpread round ſome favourite 
trees, as far as I ſuppoſed” their 
roots extended; and although 


ſome trees did not ſhow to have 


received any benefit from the mud, 
yet others did, that is, an oak 


18 _ increaſed half an inch, and a beech 


„ 


7 


three tenths, above their ordinary 
growth. Now though the beech 
ained but hree tenths, yet, per- 
Kaps, that may not be enough to 
allow for the mud; for the ſum- 
mer of 1779 was the moſt ungenial 
to the growth of trees of any ſince 
I have meaſured them; ſome not 
gaining half their ordinary growth, 
and the aggregate increaſe of all 
the unwathed and unmudded trees 
- that I meaſured (ninety-three in 


number of various kinds) was in 


1779 but ſix feet five inches and 
ſeven-tenths, or ſeventy ſeven in- 
ches and ſeven-tentlis, which gives 
but eight-tenths and about one-- 
third to each tree; when in 1778 
(a very dry ſummer in Norfolk) 
they increaſed ſeven feet and nine- 
tenths, or near eighty- five inches, 
which gives above nine-tenths to 
each tree: and this ſummer of 
1780 being alſo very dry, yet the 


gs Ha ied 
T cznnat miſtake in the age of this oak, as I have the deed between n 
anceſtor Robert Marſham and the Copyheld Tenants of his Manor of Strattog 
dated May 20, 1580, upon his then incloſing ſome of his walte ; and the abut 


tab is clear. 
S'\, 
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aggregate increaſe was above h 
an inch more than in 1578. 3 


the beſt increaſe of theſe thre 
years is low, as there are b 
twenty of the minety. three tro, 
that were not "pips by me, an 
greater increaſe is reaſonably e 
pected in young than old trees 
yet J have an oak now twe hy 
dred years old“ (1780), which j 
ſixteen feet and five inches in ci 
cumference, or one hundred an 
ninety-ſeven inches in two hun 
dred years. But this oak cann 
properly be called old. The an 
nual increaſe of very old trees! 


hardly meaſurable with a ſtrine ct 
as the ſlighteſt change of the 290! 
will affect the ſtring more than Md 


r's growth. The largeſt tret 


that I have meaſured are ſo ff 
from me, that I have had no oof th 
rtunity of | meaſuring them and 
econd time, except the oak ne 
the honourable Mr. Legge's Lodg hand 
in Holt Foreſt, which does no bn 
ſhow to be, hollow, In 1759 Wis 
found it was, at ſeven feet (for White g 
large ſwelling rendered it unf ! * 
to meaſure at five or fix feet) Waco! 
trifle above thirty-four feet in cit ves 
cumference, and in 1778 I fon le 
it had not increaſed above half aWmted 
inch in nineteen years. This mom ots 
entire remain of longevity merith# a 1 
ſome regard from the lovers Nod 
trees, as well as the hollow oa mot 
at Cowthorp in Yorkſhire, whie t! 
Dr. Hunter gives an account of iter | 
his edition of Evelyn's Silva, and tlear 
calls it forty-eight feet round amount 
three feet. I did not meaſure in! 
ſo low; but in 1768 I found it, nt 


* 


fou 


burfeet, forty feet and ſix inches; 
dat five feet, thirty-fix feet and 
inches; and at fix feet, thirty- 
vo feet and one inch. Now, al- 


eh this oak is larger near the 
y Wert: than; that in-;Hampſhire, 
trees yet if diminiſnes mach more ſud- 
hy al in girt, viz. eight feet and 


re inches in two feet of height 
[reckon by my own meaſures, as 


bout this rate (for I did not mea- 
re ſo high) then at ſeven feet it 
ll be about twenty-eight feet in 
tcumference,” and the bottom 
furteen feet contain fix hundred 
ad eighty- ſix feet round or buy- 
ws meaſure, of ſeventeen ton and 
ir ſeet; and fourteen feet length 
of the Hampſhire oak is one thou- 
ind and ſeven feet, or twenty-five 
un and ſeven feet, that is, three 
lundred and twenty-one feet more 
than the Vork ſhire R 
tht is ſuppoſed by many peop 
he greateſt oak in Kugland. 
[ am unwilling to conclude this 
accoant of waſhing: the ſtems of 
trees without obſerving, that all 
the ingredients -of vegetation u- 
wvited; which are received from the 
wots, ſtem, branches, and leaves 
of 2 moſſy and dirty tree, do not 
produce half the increaſe that 
wother gains whoſe ftem is clean 
o the head only, and that not 
tn feet in keight. Is it not 
tlear that this greater ſhare of 
nouriſhment cannot come from 
nin? for the dirty ſtem will re- 


9 14 
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uin the moĩſture longer than when 
dean, and the nouriſhment drawn OR. 29, 1780. 
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from the roots, and imbibed by 
the branches and leaves, muſt be 


the ſame to both trees. Then 
muſt not the great ſhare of vege- 
tative ingredients be conveyed in 


deu? May not the mofs and dirt 
abſorb the fineft parts of the dew ? 


and may they not a& as a kind of 
ſkreen,. and deprive the tree of 
that ſhare of air and fun which it 


| took pains to be exact), Sup- requires? To develope this my- 
we the diminution continues“ ſterious operation of nature would 


be an honour to the moſt inge 
nious, and the plain fact may af- 
ford pleaſure to the ners of 
young trees; for if their growth 
may be increaſed by cleaning their 
ſtems once in five or ſix years (and 
perhaps they will not require it 
ſo often) if the increaſe is but half 
an inch yearly above the ordinary 
th, it will greatly over- pay 
or the trouble, beſides the plea- 
ſure of ſeeing the tree more flou- 
riſhing. Although the extra in- 
ereaſe of my firſt waſhed beech was 
but four-tenths of an inch, the 
ſecond was nine-tenthis and a half, 
and the third near two inches, ſo 
the aggregate extra increaſe is 
above one inch and one-tenth 
yearly'; and the increaſe of the 
oak is eight-tenths. But calling 
it only half an inch, then fix years 
will produce above ſive cubic feet 
of timber, as the oak is eight feet 
round, and above twenty feet 
long, and ſixpence will pay for 
the waſhing, ſo there ramains nine 
thillings and ſixpence clear gaig 
in fix'years.” . "TIC! 9 
Stratton, 
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5 p | ICHFIELD. is a place of cn ren projed in pri e 
5 n 


4 a # 
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| 8 N . 4 * Arc 
| Some Account of Lichfield, and its .expiation, he referred the apoſti 
+ Cathedral; txirafed from Pen- to the vacant ſee, He built him Sid 


nant's Journey from Cheſter 7 ſelf a ſmall houfe near the church Wh ot 
. London. 7 9 . *. 5 os ; 


\ and, with ſeven or eight of hi pro 
- brethren, during the interval i 2 


- Saxon origin, and owes its vate. the approach of hi 


_ riſe to Ceadda, or Chad, the great death, flights of angels ſang hymn b 
aint of Mercia. I omit the le- over his cell. Miracles at hi pe 
> 2 of the thouſand Chriſtians, tomb confirmed the holineſs of hi br. 

of aſciples of St. Amphibolus, that life. A lunaticy that by accident 

_ * were martyred here under Diocle- eſcaped from his keepers, lay MW" 

2 ig . an; or the three kings ſlain at night on it, and in the morning fit 


this place in battle, as ſculptured was found reſtored to his ſenſes ] 
. over the town-hall, I take up its The very earth taken out of it Oh 


2 hiſtory about ere 656, when was an infallible remedy for al cu 
- © Oſway, kiag of the country, eſta- diſorders incident to man or beat ** 


bliſhed a biſhoprick here, and * Ceadda-was of courſe canoniz . bil 


made Dwina, or Dinma, the firſt ed; a ſhrine was erected in ho lit 


| 1 To him ſucceeded Cel- nour of bim; great was the con He 
and Trumberct; and on his courſe of devotees: the place in H. 
demiſe, the famous Ceadda. This creaſed and flouriſhed. 1 
pious man at firſt led an eremiti- The hiſtory of our cathedra , 


cal life, in a cell, at the place on is, in its beginning, but the hi Je. 
which now ſtands the church of his tory of ſuperſtition, mixed wit "* 
name,/.and ſupported himſelf by ſome truth and abundance of e ©| 
tue milk af a white hind. In this gend: humiliating proof of , 
- Place he was diſcovered by Rufine, weakneſs of the human mind | 

the ſon of Wolphere, who was pri- yet all the fine arts of paſt tim ſe 

. - vately inſtructed by him till the and all the magnificent works vl 8: 
time of his m m, before- now ſo juſtly admire, are ow ?! 

- recited. Remorſe, and conſe- to a ſpecies of piety that every lor . 


quential converſion, ſeized the of the elegance of architectur 
Pagan prince. As ſome ſpecies af muſt rejoice to have exiſted. 


Bede Hiſt, lib, iv, c. 33 


A 


4 x 


2 


? 

AN 
We are told, that in the days 
L ſaruman, about the year 666, 
$ cathedral was founded. 

[ ſhall not trouble the reader 
wh a dry liſt of prelates, but 
ly mention thoſe diſtinguiſhed 
ſome remarkable event, that 
ſel the ſee during their days. 
jn thoſe of Winfrid, ſucceſſor 
» St. Chad, in 974; Theodore, 
archbithopof Canterbury, thought 
{ to divide the biſhoprick into 
wo, and to eſtabliſn the other at 
zidnaceſter, in Lincolnſhire, the 

ent Stow. Winfrid diſap- 
proving this defalcation, was de- 
prived for contumacy. The dio- 
ceſle might well bear dividing ; 
for at that time it contained the 
whole kingdom of Mercia. At 
preſent, it comprehends all Staf- 
fordſhire, except Brome and 


ter; the larger part of Warwick- 
ſhire; and x half Shropſhire. 

In the time of Biſhop Adulf, 
Of, King of the Mercians, pro- 
cared liberty from the pope of 
erefting the fee into an arch- 
biſhopnick, in 786, and to aſſign 
um for ſuffragans Wincheſter, 
Hereford, Lageceſter (Leiceſter), 
Helmham, and Dunwick, This 
honour died with Adulf. 


Iral A Biſhop Peter, in 1067, the 
hiſj year ſucceeding the conqueſt, re- 
wit moved the ſee to St. John's, in 
le Cheſter ; where he died, and was 


nterred, in 1085. 


nd His ſucceſſor, Robert de Lime- 


ky, ſmitten with the love of the 
gold and filver * with which the 
ing pious Earl Leofric had covered 
the walls of his new convent at 


Coventry, in 1095 removed the 


* Wharton's Angl. Sacr. i. 433. 
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ported a ſhrine,. g00 marks worth 
of ſilver rx. 4 


Clent, which belong to Worceſ- 


lates, Walter de Langton, trea- 


5 nour. 
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ſee to that city, and at once ſerap- 
ed From a fingle beam, that ſup- 


I now ſpeak of a prelate of a 
different temper ; to whoſe muni- 
ficence both the church and city 
were highly indebted. Roger de 
Clinton, conſecrated in 1129, 
took down the antient Mercian 
cathedral, We are not informed 
of the dimenſions or nature oft ae 
building, any more than we are 
of that built by this biſhop. It 
muſt have been, according to the 
reigning mode of the times, of the 
ſpecies of architecture uſually 
called Saxon, with maſſy pillars 
and round arches. There is not 
at preſent the leaſt relique of this 
ſtile, But I am unacquainted 
with the accident, or calamity, 
which deſtroyed the labours of 
this pious pielate; who took up 
the croſs, and died at Antioch, on 
a pilgrimage to the holy ſepul- 
chre. . | 

After a ſucceſſion of twelve pre- 


ſurer of England, was confecrat- 
ed biſhop of this ſee, in 1296. He 
was highly favoured by Edward 1. 
His proſperity. was imterrupted by 
the reſentment of the prince, who 
meanly revenged on the biſhop a 
ſhort impriſonment he had ſuffer- 
ed in the time of his father, for 
riotouſly deſtroying his deer. Af- 
ter a perſecution and confinement 
of above two years, he emerged ® 
from all his difficulties, and re- 


ſumed his | paſtoral charge in a . 


manner that did him great ho- 
He may be conſidered as 


the third architect of this cathe- 


+ William of Malmſbury, as quoted by Dugdate, Hiſt. Warwick, i. 1 57. 


dral : 


i , 
—_ 1 


* lar devotion, fell: a prey to the 


- 
: : 
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dral to him we are indebted for 


the preſent elegant pile. He laid 


the foundation for our lady's cha- 
Il; an edifice of uncommon 
beauty, ' finiſhed after his death 
with money left for that purpoſe. 


He built the cloyſters, and ex- 


ded: 2000. upon a ſhrine for 

t. Chad. He ed on the 
choir ſeveral rich veſtments, a 
chalice, and two cups of beaten 
gold; to the value of 200. To 
the vicars choral he gave a ſtand- 
ing cup, and an annual penfion 
and the cauons great immunities: 
in particular, there was an order 


from the king to the juſtices of 


Staffordſhire, that, without trial, 
they ſhould hang upon the next 
allows divers » — that by 
ree kept — from them. 
This prelate alſo ſurrounded the 


cloſe with a wall and ditch, made 


the great gate at the weſt end, 
and the poſtern at the ſouth. He 
gave his.own palace, at the weſt 
end of the claſe, to the vicars cho- 
ral, and built a new one for him- 


ſelf at the eaſt end. He partly 


built, 'or- enlarged, the caſtle at 
Eccleſhal, and the manors of 


: ; Heywood” and Shugbor ow, and 


the palace in the Strand. He fi- 


niſhed his uſeful life in Nov. 1321, 


and was buried in the chapel of 
his on founding. 


tidn, when the rich ſhrine of St. 
Chad, and other objects of ſimi- 


rapacity of the prince. The 
building continued in its priſtine 


beauty till the unhappy wars of. 
it ſuffered 


_ 


the laſt century, when 
| | n 


/ 


201. and procured for them 


rection of the fatal bullet to the 


ed, and the trigger drawn, by a 


moſt immediately after, by Sir 


The e contirined zu the 
___ , fate it was left by Biſhop Lang- 
ton, till the, time of the diſſolu- 


ſon. He defended the place with 


$ » \ 


greatly by three ſieges. The f. 
tuation of the place on an emi. 
nence, ſurrounded by water and 
by deep ditches, and fortified 
with walls and baſtions, rendered 
it unhappily a proper place for 3 
garriſon. 7 Dt 
In 1643, it was poſſeſſed by 
the royaliſts of the county, under 
the Earl of Cheſterfield ; when it 
underwent _ the attack rendered 
memorable by the death of Lord 
Brook, commander of the parle. 
mentary forces. ' His lordſhip, in 
reconnoitring. the cathedral, in a 
woeden porch in Dams-freet, was 
ſhot into the eye by a muſket-ball, 
on March 2d, 1643. This hap. 
pened to be the feſtival of St. 
Chad, the patron of the church. 
The cavaliers attributed the di. 


influence of the ſaint, in reſent. 
ment of the ſacrileges this noble- 
man was-cammitting on his cathe- 
dral. What ſhare the ſaint had 
in this affair, Iwill not pretend 
to ſay; but the muſket was aim- 


neighbouring gentleman poſted in 
the leads, known by the name of 
dumb Dyot. The loſs of Lord 
Brook gave very ſhort, fin to 
the garriſon; Which was taken al- 


John Gell7.,, ; ; 
In ͤ April, in the ſame year, it 
was attacked by Ptince Rupert, 
At that time It» was commanded 


by Colonel Rouſwel; a ſteady go- 2 
vernor er an enthuſiaſtic garrt- 4 


vaſt reſolution; 5: 4 breach was 
made by the blowing up of a 


mine. The attack was made 


with great bravery, but great loſs. 
At length the. garriſon gave up, 
ü e on 


7 N 5 


| the Holt honourable condi- 
„ The colonel took care 


under the church of the com- 
ed 2 plate, during the time the 
red cs were in poſſeſſion. They 
* WW every ſpecies of profanation ; 


ned a cat in it with hounds, 
enjoy the fine echo from the 
A and brought a calf, dreſſed 
linen, to the font, and ſprin- 
Ait with water, in deriſion of 
ptiſm+. 

The — pointed Colonel 
| . the governor ; 
da p kept 22 till No ruin of 
e king's affairs, in 1646; When 
al, WW colonel, and other command- 
"P- Wh, being ſatisfied that the kidg 
not an hundred men in any 
place in the field, nor any ar. 


di. n unbefieged, furrendere 
the y honourable terms; on ihe 
75 : of July, to Adjutant Lou- 


. 
The ſtate of this church, after 
many ſieges, may eaily be con- 
red, The honour of reſtoring 
v its former ſplendor, was re- 
ed for John Hacket, preſent- 
to this ſee in 1661. On the 
next day after his arrival, he 
tis coach- horſes, with teams, 
remove the rubbiſh; and in 
Jt years time reſtored the ca- 


10 Clarendon, ii. 235. 
* Wi! During the time this 


rt, line extraordinary c allenge 
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thedral to its reſent beautiful 


Rate, at the expeace. of twenty 


thouſand pounds ; one thouſand 
of which was the gift of the dean 
and chapter; the reſt, was r 
either at his own charge, or by 
benefactions reſulting from his own 
ſolicitations. He Fred in 1670. 


* 


A very handſome tomb was etect- 


ed in the choit᷑ to his; -memory, 
with his effigies laid recumbent on 
it, with a mitre on his 10 and 
in his epiſcopal dreſs. 
The weſt ſront is of great ele- 
gance, adorned with richeſt 
ſculpture, and, till of late, with 
rows of ſtatues of hets, kings 
of ſudah, &c. and, above all, 


had contributed to the repair of 
the church, by a liberal gift of 
timber. This ſtatue was the 
ber of a Sir William Wilſon, 
iginally a maſon from Sutton 
Colafield, who, after marrying a 
en wife, arrived at the dignity 
of knighthood. 
The ſculptures round the doors 
were very elegant; but time, or 


violence, hath greatly impaired , 


their beauty. 

James II. when Duke of Vork, 
beſtowed on this church the mag- 
nificent weſt window. The fine 


1 Mr. Green's MSS, 
ntleman commanded at Lichfield, he received the 
from a Captain Hunt, a parlementary com- 


cd er in Tamworth. Mercurius Aulicus, p. 1347. 


'0- «B 
ri- morning 


t, thou ſonne of an Egipti 


— * Tamworth, this 


* Decemb. 3 


| Articles of Surrender. 


um much leſs. 


for, XXV. 


on hore, meete mee half the way 
; the half way betwixt Tamworth and Litchfeald, if thou nen; — 
tb, 1 af whippe thee when ſoever I meete thee, 


an 


ec. Tho. Hunt.” 


644. 
done] Bagot met him, and after a briſk action, whipped the fellow himſelf 
Ps retreat, and narrowly miſſed taking him. — 


| br, Biogr. iv. 2457. A MS. with which Mr, Greene favoured me, makes 


K 5 


painted 


TRY bad one of Charles II. who | 
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not only decent, but * 
upported 


7 


1 


rich in ſculptured moldings : three 


of foliage, and three of ſmall fi- 


ures in ovals. In one of the 
oweſt is repreſented a monk bap- 


tizing a perſon. kneeling before 


Rim. Probably the former is in- 


tended for St. Chad; the latter 


for Wulferus. It is a misfortune, 
that the ornaments of this cathe- 
dral are mäde of ſuch friable 
ſtone, that what fanaticiſm , has 


_ © Jpared, the weather has impaired. - 


In the front are two fine ſpires, 


and a third in the centre, of a vaſt 
height, and fine proportion. 


The roof was till of late cover- 


ed with lead, but grew fo greatly 
out of repair, that the dean and 
Chapter were obliged to ſubſtitute 


Nates inſtead of metal, on account 
of the narrow revenues left to 


I maintain this venerable pile; and, 
after the ſtricteſt economy, they 


will be under the, neceſſity of 


contributing from their own in- 


come, in order to complete their 
plan, Tue excellent order that 
all the cathedrals T have viſited 
are in, does great credit to their 
members; who ſpare nothing from 
their own incomes to render them 


The body 1s lofty, 
by pillars formed of numbers of 
flender columns, with neat foliat- 
ed capitals, 
the ailes are rows of falſe arches, 
in the gothic ſtile, with a ſeat be. 


neath. | 


The upper fows of windows, 


in the body, are of an uncommon 
form, being triangular, including 


three circles in each, 
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? 7 ainted glaſs was given of late 
Fears, by Dean Addeybrook. 
The northern door is extremely 


Along the walls of 
of St. Chad, Here was inter 
Ceolred “, King of the Mercian 


# Saxon Chr. 51, 


with Chriſt on his ſhoulders, 


chitecture, terminating this el 


In each tranſept are two plac 
formerly chapels; at preſent cc 
liftory © courts, and the yies 
. E 

The choir merits attention 
account of the elegant ſeulpt 

about the windows, and the e 
battled gallery that runs bene; 
them, On each fide are fix « 
tues,, now much mutilated, pl: 
ed in beautiful gothic niches, 2 
richly painted. The firſt on f 
left is St. Peter; the next is 
Virgin; the third is Mary Ms 
dalene, with one leg bare, to 
note her legendary wantonne 
The other three are St. Phili 
St. James, and St. Chriſtophy 


+ The beauty of this choir is my 
impaired by the impropriety 
a rich altar-piece, of Grecian 


gant gothic building. 

_ Behind this is St. Mary's c 
pel, with a ſtone ſkreen, the m 
elegant 'which can he imagin 
embattled at top, and adorn 
with ſeveral rows of gothic niche 
of moſt exquiſite worxmanſhip 
each formerly containing a im; 
ſtatue. Beneath them are thi 
teen ſtalls, with gothic work oi 
each, In this chapel are n. 
windows, more narrow, lofty, a 
of more elegant work than any 


the others; three on each fic th 
and three at the end. * 
In this chapel ſtood the ſhrighi® 

le a1 


and in later times, here was pla 
ed the magnificent tomb (on 
fite of the ſhrine) of the firlt Lo 
Paget, adorned with column 
with two kneeling figures 0! 


m 


WK ö 
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uud woman between the front 
I back pillars. Theſe were 
oed in che blind fury of civil 
, 25 Was another fine tomb of 
ford Baſſet, of Drayton, who 
din 1389. Few indeed eſcap- 
of thoſe are the effigies of 
& great Biſhop Langton, with 
Peaforal ſtaff in one hand, and 
other hand in the action of 
Lrediction : another, of Hugh de 
ehul; who died in 1241, re- 
brkable for having the figmata, 
marks of our Saviour's wounds 
the hands and feet: a reſpect- 
il ſuperſtition of antient times. 
Jan Heywood, is repreſented. in 
« habit, and again naked, with 
ke emaciated change which death 
afions, 7 
Here are | ſeveral - monuments 
thin the walls, of a moſt frugal 
ture, having no appearance of 
V part but the head and feet. 
um an intermediate bracket, 
s probable ſome favourite ſain: 
igbt have been honoured with a 
Ich image. 


ine Account of the antient Verula- 
mium, near St. Albans—of 115 


Ruins, Ic. from the ſame Au- 
thor. - 


| MMEDIATELY after quitting 
this place, I entered the cele- 
ted Verulamium, at a ſpot dif. 
Wuiihed by a great fragment of 
ie ancient wall, known by the 
meof Gorhambury-block, which 
wöbably bounded one fide of one 


* Vegetivs, lib, i. c. 23. 


of the partæ, or entrances, being 


exactly oppoſite to that on the 


eaſtern part. The -precin& de- 


parts from the rectangular form of . 


the Romans, this, being among 
thoſe which were laid out, Prout 
loci qualitas aut neceſſitas poſtulaye- 
rit “. It inclines to an oval ſhape; 
is placed on, a ſlope, and the 
lower ſide bounded by the river 


Ver, which in former times might 


have ſpread into a lake, and given 
greater ſecurity to the town. Ac · 
cording to Humphry Lloyd 4, 
it gave alſo the name to the 
place, Gwerllan, or the temple 
on the Ver; rightly beſtowing on 
the Britons a pre-occupancy of it 
to the Romans. I ſhall not diſ- 
2 the notions of the particular 
ord over which Cæſar croſſed the 
Thames, when he penetrated into 
our iſland. It probably was at 
or near Coway Stakes. Cæſar 
leaves us no room to depart from 
that opinion, as he expreſsly tells 
us that he led his army to the ri- 
ver Thames, towards the borders 
of the territories of Caſſivelau- 
nus t, the golden-locked leader 
of the country of the Caſſi: and 
theſe Caſſi are reaſonably ſuppoſed 
to have been a clan of the Cattieu. 
chlani, and to have inhabited the 
hundred of this county now call- 
ed Caſhio, in which Verulamium 


ſtosd. But I muſt contend, that 


the diſtznce of that city js far 
tao remote from the fordable parts 
of the Thames, to admit it to 
have been the town of the Britiſh 
leader deſtroyed by the invader. 


F Commentariol, 321. 


| Czfar cognito conſilio eorum ad flumen Tamaſin in finos Caſſivelauni ex- 


datum duxit. Bel. Gal. lib. v. 


io paſſuum Ixxx, 


Freceding this, he ſpeaks of the fines Calſivelauni, as being a mari circiter 


| Ie 
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- _nſane, vi 
_ . capital; for his firſt relation in- 


us A 
Near Sheppe 
* . place; in a field called War Cloſe, 
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It Hes, in the neareſt line, thirty- Verulamium was the capie 
feven miles from thoſe” parts of 


- the river: a diſtance too great for 
the time given to Cæſar for his 
ſecond campaign in Britain. The 
town, or rather poſt, which was 

| by him, was not remote 
from the camp occupied by him 

on the fide of the river; and moſt 

- likely was that which is ſtill very 


entire, in the park of her Grace 


the Dutcheſs Dowager of Portland, 
at Bulſtrode, about fifteen miles 
diſtance from the Roman camp ; 
whoſe veſtiges are ſtill to be ſeen, 
not far from the famous ford *. 


Partly by length of time, partly 


dy conſtant cultivation, this poſt 

has loſt ſome of the characters 
aſcribed by. Cæſar to the town of 
Caſſivelaunus; for it wants at pre- 
ſent the marſhy defence it had in 

The town alluded to was within 
the territories of the Britiſh chief- 


tain, and one of the ftrong holds 


into which the Britons were uſed 
to drive their - cattle in time of 
danger, This, by Cæſar's ac- 
| certainly not the moſt 


forms us, it only contained /aris 
numerus pecorum, a pretty conſider- 
able number of cattle. Notwith- 
ſtanding his vanity, a few lines 
Jower, ſwells his booty into mag- 
numerus, avaſt number +. 

rton, alſo, near that 


are. found ſpurs, ſwords, bones, 

and other marks of a battle. See 

Cambden, i. 366: but in all 

likelihood, the firſt is the neareſt 
40 the truth, ©, 


. * Sylvis Paludibuſque munitum. 
+ Lewis Hiſt. Br: 73. 


PCT. 4 


in ſome places four, rows of bros 


were, beſides, round holes, whic 


_ | See Doctor Stukely's admirable plan of this place. 


this country, and the reſidence 
Jes princes. I do not reckon © 
velaunus among them; he 1 
a chieftain of the Cafſi, and 
his great abilities, elected gene 
on the Roman invaſion, if 9 
Britiſh hiſtory is to be truſted, 
was a guardian to his nephe 
Anarway and Tenefan x (the la 
father to Cunoboline, whoſe c; 
are ſo frequent. Here was 91 
of the. Britiſh mints ; for we f 
the word Ver om the coins, b. 
no prince's name to diſtinguiſh tl 
reign, | 12 
After the Romans had effect 
their conqueſt, they added wal 
to the ordinary Bzitiſh defence 
ramparts, and ditches, Ma 
great fragments of the former fi 
remain, proofs of the firengf 
and manner of the Roman m 
fonry. On the one ſide is a va 
foſs;; on another, two, The wal 
are twelve feet. thick, where er 
tire, formed of flints bedded j 
mortar, now grown into amazin 
hardneſs, By intervals of abo 
three feet diſtance, are three, ar 


and thin bricks, or tiles, whi 
were continued the whole leng 
of the walls, which ſeem deſigne 
as foundations to ſuſtain the laye 
of flints and lime, while the 1; 
was in a moiſt ftate, The 


penetrated quite through ||; b 
theſe arc either filled up, or eſca 
ed my notice. According to Dod 
tor Stukely's meaſurement, fi 
area is five thouſand two hundre 
feet in length, and the great 


4 Stukely Itin, i. 117. 


bread 


* 
* * 


ald about three thouſand. It 


tal u preſent incloſed into fields; 
ce under the hedges, in many 


are veſtiges of buildings, 
4 Jam 9 5 when it is — 
e tillage, the ſites of the ſtreets 
err, by the different colour of 
corn above them. The Wat- 
be-ffreet comes to the Porta De- 
mana, the gate on the weſtern. 
e, and paſſes quite through the 


Wy, There is another road goes 
ohe outſide of the ſouth fide ; 
e fi (mall, military way, like that 
„b ich paſſed from turret to turret 


© beverus's wall“, for the con- 
mency of external paſſengers. 

This place, by its attachment 
the conquerors, acquired the 


ice Ginnileges of a free borough, a 
ManWnicipiure, or municipal city, 
r Whoſe inhabitants enjoyed all the 


vhts of the Roman citizens; for 
ich reaſon ſuch towns derive 
ir name a muneribus capiendis, 
wer to bear public offices. 
(hey had their ſenators, knights, 
commons; magiſtrates and 
ets; cenſors, ediles, queſtors, 
nd flamens. 


b new maſters, proved the cauſe 
[2 heavy misfortune, which be- 
x it ander the reign of Nero. 
dadicea, widow of Prafutagus, 
ng of the Iceni, enraged at the 
wel indignity offered to her and 
rdaughters, raiſed an inſurrec- 
on againſt the Romans and their 
hends, and repaid with the moſt 
teadful cruelties the injuries they 
teceived. Camolodunum, 
ndinum, and Verolamium, 
tered from the fury of the Bri- 


Tour Scotl. 1772. part ii. p. 288. 
„ Ni. c. 31, &c. a 


K 


AN TIGUITIEs. 


He had been a Pagan, but was 
converted by means of a 


The attachment of this town to 
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tons ; and ſeventy thouſand citi- * 
zens and allies fell by the edge of 
the (word; This city was remark- 
able for its wealth + ; which was 
ariother incentive for the Britons 

to attack it, added to a particu- » 
lar animaſity againſt a people who 
had forſaken the cuſtoms and reli- 
gion of their anceſtors. : 
The place in a ſhott time emerg- 

ed from its mis fortune; and had 
the honour of producing Albanus, 
the proto-martyr of Britain, 4 
wealthy citizen of Verulamium, 
and, by privilege, of Rome alſo. 


gueſt, 14 
whom he had ſheltered during the | 
great perſecution of Diocleſian, as 
I have before related. St. Alban 
ſuffered in the year 302. Let not 
legend deſtroy the credibility of 
the martyrdom, by aſſigning at- 
tendant miracles, long after their 
ceſſation, We are told, that af- 
ter he had refuſed to ſacrifice to 
the heathen gods, the uſual teſt, 
of the alledged crime of Chriſtia- 
nity, he wes, as cuſtomary, whip- 
ped with rods, and then led to 
execution, and beheaded on Holm- 
hurſt, where the town of St. Al- 
ban's at preſent ſtands. In his 
paſſage, the torrent, which then 
divided the place from Verula- 
mium, like the Red-ſea, divided 
its waters, and gave dry paſſage to 
the ſaint and his followers: a 
ſountain ſprung up where the 
martyr kneeled: one of the exe- 
cutioners relenting, was convert- 
ed, and ſuffered with Albanus ; 
another, who performed the deed, 
loſt his eyes, as a penalty for his 


+ Taciti Annal. 


3 . cruelty ; 


—— 


crxuelty; for they dropped out of 

his head in the moment in which 

he gave the blow *: St. Alban 
was interred on the ſpot; and his 
remains were 3 diſco- 
vered ſeveral centuries after their 
interment. | | 
In 429, chis place was honour- 
ed with a ſynod, in which St. 
. Germanus and Lupus, two French 


- 
- 


prelates, aſſiſted. A chapel was 


erected; about the year 945, by 
Abbot Ulfin, in honour of the 
former, on the ſpot in which he 
| 32 whoſe ruins were to 
ſeen the beginning of this cen- 

tur y. 5 ' 
After the Saxon invaſion, the. 
name of the town was changed for 
that of Verlamceſter and Watlin- 
ceſter. The Britiſh hero, Uther 
Pendragon, after a long ſiege, 
wreſted it out of the hands of the 
Saxons, and held it during his 
life; after which they ſoon reco- 
vered it; but by reaſon of the 
cruel wars that raged during the 
conteſt between them and the Bri- 
tons, the place became totally de- 
. ſolated. _ 4 
Like the antient Deva +, Ve- 
rulamium had its great vaults, or 
| ſubterraneous retreats, ſtrongly 
and artfully arched. Theſe are 
ſuppoſed, by Sir Henry Chauncy, 
to have bcen defigned as places of 
retreat in time of war for the wo- 
men and children, and for the 
concealing of the moſt valuable 
effects. In 960, they were found 
to give ſhelter. to thieves and pro- 
ſtitutes; which cauſed Eldred, the 


eighth abbot, to {earch after theſe 


* Bede Hiſt. Ece. lib. i. C. 7. Father Creſſy, in his Church Hiſtory, lib, vl 


has given 2 much longer detail, 
Tour in Wales, p. 108. 


I þ Crelly, lib, xxv. c. 6. 


By Roman victors, which it wore of ort 


HhHeefore I quit theſe ancient 


abbey, and, after the diſſolution 


Offa King of the Mercians, d 


ſouſterrains, and found eye; 
ways and paſſages ; all which h 
cauſed to be deſtroyed, but yy, 
ſerved the tiles and ſtones for th 
rebuilding the church, then; 
. 

The prefent St. Alban's ar 
from the ruins of Verulamix; 


reed, ſays legend, by a viſio 
from heaven, dose the re 
liques of St. Alban, by beams « 
glory ſpringing from the grave 
n 793, he erected on the ſpot th 
magnificent monaſtery, for th 
maintenance of a hundred Bene 
dictine or black monks, and in 
1 council, which h 
eld in the ſame year, beftowet 
on it moſt liberal endowments 
Verulamium was now reduced t( 
the ſtate elegantly deſcribed b 
Spencer, aſſuming the character o 
the genius of the place. | 


1 was that city which the garland wore 
Of Britain's pride, delivered unto nic 


Though nought at all but ruins now I be, 
And lie in mine own aſhes, as you ſee. 
Verlame I was: what boots it that I was 
Sith now I am but weeds and waſtefu 
.* graſs? 
Runes of Time. 


re 
cincts, I muſt note the 454 0 
St. Michael, built within them, b 
the ſame pions abbot who founde 
the chapel of St. German, I 
became an impropriation of thi 


a vicarage, The church is ſmall 
ſupported within by round arches 
It is moſt diſtinguiſhed by thi 
monument of the great Lord Ve 


/ 


1 Chauncy, 431. 


cular 


every 
ich 


ANTIQUITIES. 
1b. His üögure is of white tendants on this illuſtrious cha- 


ble, placed fitting in a chair, rater, The ſpectator's ideas muſt 
nin in the eaſy attitude of render every complimental ſculp- 
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pr ton. He is dreſſed in robes ture ſuperfluous. The epitaph 
or ti vic fur, and a high-crowned *conveys high honour to the grate- 
en } Any emblems of greatneſs ful ſervant : his maſter could rea 
7 ald have been unnceſlary at- ceive nothing additional. | 
num | | H. P. 


Franciſes” Bacon, Baro de 


8, di 
viſio 
he re 
ms 0 
ave || 
ot th 


Verulam, Sant, Albani viceco? 
| Seu notioribus titulis yp 
Scientiarum lumen facundiz lex, 
Sic ſededat: 


Qui poſtquam, omnia naturalis ſapientiæ 
Et civilis arcana evolviſſet, 
Nature decretum explevit. 

Compoſita ſolvantur. 


A Anno Dom. MDCXX VI. 

a h Et. LXVI. 3 
Owee | Tanti viri 
ents 1 ' Mem. 

\ . Thomas Meautys 


Gloceſter ; from the ſame Author. 


pel of St. Alban is the mag- 
icent tomb * of Humphry Duke 
f Gloceſter, diſtingui ed by the 
me of The Good, He was un- 
kt to Henry VI. and regent of 
le kingdom, under his weak ne- 
bew, during twenty-five years. 
b many eminent qualities gain- 
him the love of the people; 
Is popularity, the hatred of the 
een and her favourites. His 
e was found to be incompati- 
Ie to their views. They firſt ef- 
ted the ruin of his ducheſs by a 
wculous charge of witchcraft, 
nd after that, brought as ground- 


ne Account , and Deſcription, | of 
the Tomb of Humphry Duke of 


N the ſouth fide of the cha- 


Superſtitis cultor. 
Defuncti admirator. 


leſs a charge of treaſon again hime 
ſelf. He was conveyed to St. 
Edmond's Bury, where a parle- 
ment was convened in 1446 ; be- 
fore which the accuſation was to 
be made. His enemies, fearing: 
the public execution of ſo great 
and ſo beloved a character, cauſ- 
ed him to be ſtifled in his bed, 
and then pretended that he died 
of vexation at his ſudden fall. 
His body was interred in this 
church, the ſcene of his detection 
of the pretended miracle of the 
blind reſtored to fight at the vir- 
tuous ſhrine of St. Alban. Shake- 
ſpear gives us the relation admi- 
rably +. Gloceſter had a predi- 
lection for this place: he had be- 
ſtowed on it rich veſtments, to 
the value of three thouſand marks, 


Finely engraven in Sandford's Genealogical Hiſtory, p. 318. 
Henry VI. part ii. ſc. 2. taken from Grafton, p- 597, 598. | 
K 4 | and 


3 


IJ 
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the monks ſhould pray for his monument to ſo great a henefad 


. peple ther, the ſeid day, yerly — XLS. 
* the ſeid day, about the ſeid ſe jm alture 114. 114. 
a 


* meſſes, and his anniverſary of SO. yerly vi. X11, it 


% marches of Scotland, which before tyme 


ſ TY 


and the manor of Pembroke, that was at the charge of erecting H 


a Bag and he alſo directed that tor. Sir Henry Chauncy ef the 
body ſhould be depoſited with- eat ſays *, that Abbot Whe 1 
. holy 1 The fees ſted adorned Duke Humphry » 


— kde on his; funeral, were tomb; which ſhews, that part N 
not of the moſt moderate kind; leaſt of the expences were borne þ 12 
unleſs we may ſuppoſe, as proba- the convent. The account is c vit 
bly was the cafe, that the houſe rious. vi 
% Charges of the burial of Humphry Duke » Gloceſter, and 0b, vo! 
N put vad Se by 12 to be perpetualh A 9 the convent at of one 

monaſſerie of St, Alban . | the 
«© Firſt, The abbat and convent of the | ig 
« {aid monaſtarie have payd for markyn . I 
the tumbe & place of ſepulture of the ſeid . | poſ 
& duke, within the ſeid n. above £ 4 >< t10 
«© the ſume of — — ccccxxxfIII. 2. vii 1 
, Item. To two monks preſts, "vayly ſeiy- en 
ing meſſe at the auter ſepulcture of the ove 
4e ſeld prince, everich takyng by 1 day vi * voc 
«« {ma. thereof, by 1 hole yere — — XVIII. v.. val 
em. To the abbat ther yerely, the day | vit 
© of the anniverſary of the Lid prince, at- | blo! 
xc tending his exquys ther _ — XLs, It 
Altem. To the priour yerly thre, the ſame bav 
v day, in likwyſe atteinding _ _— 1 
% Item. To xL monks preſts, yerly, to Gf 
- « everich of them, in the ſame day, vis. "y 
* III d. ſm. theroff — — X11, VI, VII, 
_ «© ſtem. To viii monks not preſts, yerly, Hen 
« in the ſeid day, to everich of them 37. 4d. oe Dete 
& ſm. theroftfͤ — — — xxvis. vid. len 


% tem. To 11 ankereſſes, 1 at St. Peter 

* church, another at St. Mich. the ſeid day, 
„ yerly, to everich ſm. — — 1117 44. ' 
% Ttem, In money, to be diſtribut to pore | 


% Ttem. To x111 pore men berying torches, - 


« Tter, For wex brennyng dayly at the 
#508 W The kechen of the convent ther 
4 yerly, in the relief of the great decay of 
« the huſtode of the ſeid monaſteri in the 
or N be appointed to the kichyn — X, 8 


RN 2 cui, A. 8. fol. 195+ An of this i is hung up inth 


VIII 


in the 


» (lated, as appears by one of 
2 * middle is a 
errious arch, adorned above with 
the coat of arms of the deceaſed ; 
ind others again along a freeze; 
vith his ſupporters, two antelopes 
vith | collars, From the freeze 
niſes 4' light elegant tabernacle- 
york, with niches; containing on 
ane fide the effigies of our princes ; 
the other fide is deſpoiled of the 
gures, 3:1 
In 1503, the vault in which re- 
poſed the remains of this illuſ- 
trious perſonage was diſcovered. 
The body was preſerved in a lead- 
en coffin, in a ſtrong pickle ; and 
over that was another caſe, of 
wood, now periſhed. Againſt the 
wall ' is painted a crucifixion, 
with four chalices receiving the 
blood; a hand pointing towards 
it, with a label, inſcribed Lord 
bave mercy upon me. 

The epitaph has long fince been 
tefaced ; but was as follows: 


Hie jacet Umphredus dux ille Gloceſ- 
trĩius, olim 

Henrici regis protector, fraudis ineptz 

Detector; dum ficta notat miracula cæci * 

Lumen erat patriæ, columen venerabile 


*  Tregns: 
Pacis amans muſiſque favens melioribus 
unde 
Gratum opus Oxonia + quæ nunc ſcola 
ſacra refulget. 
mida ſed mulier regno, regi, ſibi, ne- 
quam 0 
Abſtulit hunc, humili vix hoc dignata ſe- 
pulchro. 
idia rumpente tamen poſt funera vivit. 


En * 
* 


On the Military Machines of the 
 Antients „ and the Uſe they made 
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This beautiful tomb was once 


Ars tranſlated from the Ita- 
ian of Count Algafrotti - _ 


I HAVE for ſome days delayed . 


anſwering your laſt letter: in 
order to which, I found it requi- 
ſite to ſend a meſſenger to town, 
and to wait for his return, You 
queſtion me on two particulars ; 


on the force of the military en- 


gines of the ancients, and the 
uſe which they made of them in 
war. Of their force you have a 


very ſlight idea: and you imagine 


the only uſe of them was to de- 
fend the camp. You think there- 
fore that argument will not hold 
good, by which I deduced the ex- 
pediency of adopting the ancient 
method of fighting, from the an- 
cients themſelves having had ma- 


chines which anſwered to our ar- 


tillery. You think no compariſon 
can be made between the catapultæ 
and baliſtæ of the Romans, and. 
the artillery of the moderns; and 
that the prodigious force and effi- 
cacy of the fire-arms have effected, 


if not an entire, yet at leaſt a very * 


conſiderable change in the art of 
war, To clear up your doubts, 


I conſidered that I mult not truſt. 


to conjecture alone, but muſt pro- 
ceed upon certain and inconteſtable 
authority; and having formerly, in 
the courſe of my reading, made 
ſome extracts to this purpoſe, I 


ſent for the collection. And now, 


armed with theſe authorities, I 
am ready to anſwer your objec- 


tions. / 


With regard to the force of the 
military engines of the ancients, I 
ſhall not inſiſt on the authority of 


the poets, who repreſent them in 


* Alluding to the detection of the impoſtor; 
+ He founded the beautiful divinity-ſchool at Oxford. 


different 
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different . paſſages to have been 
ſo dreadful. ' You would have 
good reaſon to decline ſuch autho- 
rity; and I myſelf conſider the 
poets as the we/ites, or light-armed 


troops, who have but a ſmall 


ſhare in the action. But the beſt 


hiſtorians, - and. the moſt. reſpect- 


able writers among the ancients,- 


expreſsly and uniformly confirm 
the ſlaughter and deſtruction which 

the catapultæ and balife brought 
with them. 

ing perſon entertain a doubt of 


Nor can any think- 


the violence of machines conftruc- 
ted to annoy troops ſo well pro- 


tected by defenſive armour, to 
batter walls founded by nations, 
who built them to laſt for 


ever. The effects of their ma- 
chines were ſpoken of juſt in the 
ſame terms as thoſe of our cannon 


are; and the ſame complaints 


were made at the invention of 


them. gy i | 
Non pid la gagliardia, non pid Pardire, 


Per te pud in campo al paragon venire, 


ſays Arioſto, repeating what was 
in every one's mouth at that time. 


In the ſame manner Archidamas, - 


the ſon of Ageſilaus, on ſeeing 


the catapulta juſt arrived from Ita- 


ly, exclaimed, ©* By heaven! it 


is all over with perſonal valour.“ 
The truth is, that thoſe machines 


made a moſt dreadful havock, and 
went off with a moſt terrible ex- 


ploſion, oftener, and with more 
certainty of hitting their object, 


than the ſhots of our artillery. 


The ſame. may be obſerved with 
regard to the ſuperiority of the 


croſs-bow over the arquebuſe: for 


which reaſon M. D. Langeay was 
of opinion, that we ſhould till 
retain the croſs-bow, an arm that 


"3 
i _ * 


ſiderable diſtance ſtones of an in. 


I myſelf heard from his own: 


,with glory to the ſtudy of his pro- 


a as 


i 


was not entirely out of uſe in the 
fifteenth century, ' 7 
Theſe machines threw to * 


credible weight, inſnitely be 

that of the balls even of * > 
kiſh artillery: the only reſource 
they had to deaden their violence, ; 
were ſacks of - wool, which are 
uſed to this day againſt the can. ; 
non. They diſmantled the large | 
towers, and deſtroyed the merlons 
of the walls; nay, they even bat. 
tered down the towers themſelves, 
which were the principal defence 
of cities. Vegetius ſays nothing 
could withſtand them; like light. 
ning they carried all before them; 
inſomuch that there have been 
perſons, well ſkilled in the art of 
war, who were for re-eſtabliſhing 
the uſe of the balifa, which they 
thought would anſwer the ſame 
dreadful- purpoſe as the cannon, 
and be at the ſame time more caſi- 
ly conſtructed and tranſported from 
one place to another. . 'This was 
the opinion of Folard, who made 
experiments on ſome machines in 
miniature, after the model of the 
ancients ; and of Count Saxe, as 


mouth, who had dedicated the 
greateſt *part of a life crowned 


feſſion. A 0 

Do you think I have ſufficiently 
proved the firſt part of my theſis, 
to ſpeak in the uſual ſtyle; and, 
after what you have heard, would 
you be above bowing to a ſhot 
from a catapulta or balifta ? With 
regard to the ſecond part of my 
ſubied, that is, the uſe which the 
ancients made of theſe machines 
in war, we are informed by Mon- 


ticucculi, a man who was no leſs 
enu- 


| 
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eminent in letters than in arms, 
that among the Spartans and Ma- 
celonians, the machines that an- 
ſwered to our artillery were diſ- 
ributed between the ſeveral divi- 
fons of the phalanx. 
fr my own part, recollet any 
ather example of this kind, but 
that of Maccanidas, tyrant of 
parta, who, when marching to- 
yards Mantinea againſt Philope- 
nen, took a large train of ma- 
chines along with him; which in 
the engagement he placed in the 
intervals along the front of his 
amy, in the ſame manner as our 
feld-pieces are diſpoſed of. But, 
with regard to the Roman ar- 
mies, we find in Vegetius, that 
each cohort in the legion was pro- 
vided with an onagrum, or a ba- 
kfa, and each century with a 
tarrobalif/a, or a catapulta, as our 
battalions are with their field- 
5 The carrobaliſta was drawn 
y mules; and eleven men were 
ahoned to load and point it. He 
informs us, that it was not only 
vieful in defending the camp, but 
alſo in annoying the enemy in the 
held. Theſe machines were, ac- 
cording to the ſame author, plac- 
ed behind the heavy-armed troops, 
over whoſe heads they made their 
liſcharge upon the enemy: their 
ſtuation was however changed, 
when circumſtances of ground and 
potion required it, They were 
bmetimes placed on an eminence, 
whence they might command the 
country, and do the more execu- 
tion, as was done in the battle 
between Vitellius and Otho, which 
(ecided their diſpute for the im- 
penal throne, On other occaſions 


they were placed in redoubts, on 
the wings of the army, to protect 
be fan ks from an enemy ſuperior 
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in number; of which Julius Cæ- 
ſar afforded an inſtance in Gaul. 
Having taken poſſeſſion of a gen- 
tle eminence, with a multitude of 
Gauls in front, who might eaſily 


I cannot, 


ſurround him, he cauſed trenches 
to be made in an oblique direc- 
tion on the right and left of his 
army, and a fortreſs to be erected, 
where he placed the machines: 
then, his flanks being ſecured, he 
offered battle to the Gauls, who 
declined. it. We find alſo the 
machines poſted on the flanks, on 
two riſing grounds, by Arrian, 
and part of them behind the le- 
gions, which were between the 
two rifing grounds, when he had 
to defend, againſt a great number 
of the Alani, the province of Cap- 
padocia, to the. government of 
which he had been appointed by 
Adrian. The catapultæ and bali. 
fe were thus diſpoſed of, in the 
ſame manner with our artillery, 
as the commander judged expe- 
dient, or as the ſituation required 
it; and particularly in thoſe parts 
whence they might do the moſt 
execution, and be the leaſt Hable 
to inſult. The large ſtones that 
were diſcharged by them, put the 
enemy in diſorder, ſwept away 
whole files of men, and wrought 
the moſt dreadful carnage and de- 
ſtruction. The only method to 
prevent their terrible effects, was 
either to cloſe in, and not give 
them time to do miſchief, as Phi- 
lopemen did with Maccanidas, or 
to ſurround and cut them off: 
and, as we now often hear of the 
enemy's cannon being taken or 
ſpiked, ſo among the ancients 
were ſallies frequently made to cut 
the ropes, or deſtroy the ſprings 
of the machines. | 
Not only in field engagements, 


but 


— 
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bat in all the other o 
war, the ancients made the ſame 
"uſe of their machines, as we do of 
- our cannon. ' With them they 
formed batteries, to impede and 
| deſtroy the enemy's works, and to 
defend their own; ſo that they 
might be ſaid in a mauner to can- 
nomade one another. With them 
they battered their adverſaries at a 
diſtance, harraſſed their waterin 
and foraging parties, and —— 


em to the greateſt miſery and 
diſtreſs. When they wanted to 
gain an eminence or a bank occu- 
pied by the enemy, they firſtthrew 
a ſhower of ſtones from their 
ings, and their machines, which, 
when well pointed, carried every 
thing before them. 
* They battered likewiſe, on ſome 
occaſions, the enemy's camp with 
their machines, as we do with our 
cannon. This method of pro- 
ceeding, Pompeius Sabinus adopt- 
ed againſt the Thracians: having 
ſurrounded them with an entrench- 
ment, he erected a redoubt, whence 


be poured upon them a continual 
2 N ſtones, darts, and 
1 2. 


Nor were the machines unem- 
ployed in the paſſing of rivers. 
On the bank of the river which 
was to be croſſed, they raiſed bat- 
teries: of catapultæ and baliftz, 
with which they kept the enemy 
at a diſtance, whilit they were 
conftruting the bridge. It was 
in this manner that Germanicus 
croſſed the Eder; and the ſame 
method was practiſed by Alex- 
ander in Thrace, When the river 
was large, they launched veſſels, 
on which they built towers, and 

ced the machines in them, to 
order the enemy on the other 
fide, who was alſo provided with 
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rations of machines to prevent the paſſge; 


- obs. Ka 
3. 
: 


— 


Or, having conſtructed part of f. 
bridge, they — a 1 — 5 
moſt advanced pier; and, under 
cover of the diſcharge of ſtones 
and darts from it, they carried on 
the work to the oppoſite bank, 7 
ſhall not enlarge -on the methods 
they took of defending a paſs, or 
covering a retreat with their arch. 
ers, or light artillery, by placing 
them in the moſt advantageous 
poſitions : ſuch paſſages are ob. 


vious enough in the ancient au- 
thors. | > 
I hope now, that I have proved ſa 
to your ſatisfaQtion, that the an. art 
cients made the very ſame uſe of gr 
their machines of war, as we do Wl {ii 
of our artillery, If we find them Wl wh 
ſeldom taken notice of in the ac- WR x) 
count of field-engagements, the u 
-reaſon is, that it was the-cuſtom WK th: 
with them to draw their ſwords, Wi an; 
and come quickly to a cloſe con- 
flict: and if this was the practice anc 
in our armies, the artillery would Wl ne 
not have ſo conſiderable a thare, W wh 
as it has at preſent, in the deciſion WW itfc 
of a battle. tha 
| has 
I N cha 
On the Sieges and Naval Armaments O 
| 7 the Ancients, and their Reſen- = 
Slance to thoſe of the Modern: ; * 
from the ſame. | 1 
NEVER could ſubſcribe to fin 
the univerſal opinion, that the ¶ er: 
diſcovery of gun - powder, the lf the 
compats, and I art of printing, Wl the 
have produced an entire change, W Put 
and that for the better, in the ſy!- WM and 
tem of affairs. The compaſs in- our 
deed was a noble invention. It I 
cannot be denied, but ſociety has Wi you 
derived wonderful benefits from BM min 
the ' diſcovery of an inſtrument, 


whic 


* 


ich in the darkeſt atmoſphere 

ints out to us the pole, guides 
* with ſecurity, and makes us in 
ame meaſure maſters of the whole 


The Cynoſure alone would never 
ure conducted us to the diſcovery 
of America; and we have cauſe 
wo boaſt, that a middling pilot in 
dur age knows more than in the 
times of the ancients did Near- 
thus, the admiral of Alexander 
the Great, or Hanno, the Co- 
ſambus of the Carthaginians. The 
art of printing has. alfo made a 
eat alteration in the face of af- 
fairs, by rendering that common, 
which formerly was a luxury 
which the great only conld par- 
take of. But are we to conclude, 
that letters have received any 
agmentation from an art that, is 
o productive of literary abortions, 
10 by which are multiplied the 
neans of propagating falſe ſcience, 
which is far worſe than ignorance 
elf? Again, does it appear, 
that the invention of gun- powder 
has introduced any univerſal] 
changes in the military ſyſtem ? 
Our armies march at preient in 
te ſame manner, and with the 
ame precautions, as thoſe of the 
ancients ; our orders of battle are 
the ſame; we put in practice the 
lame ſtratagems; and we encamp, 
or at leaſt we ſhould encamp, as 
they, did. Nothing is changed in 
the fundamental principles of war. 
Putin the place of the catapulte 
and the Baliſte our cannon and 
our mortars, and all is parallel. 

It gives me pleaſure to find that 
your idea ſo nearly coincides with 
mine, With regard to the field 
operations, which form the moſt 
falderable branch of was, you 
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maining. 


tent of the ocean. It may be 
alled the very foul of r. er 


correſponds with our line of de- 


in the defences, to ſtop the ene- 
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have no longer any doubts re- 
But you are not ſo 
clear on what relates to naval ope- 
rations and ſieges, on which you 
deſire my opinion. I know not 
whether I ſhall be able to find, 
among my little collection of 
notes, wherewithal to ſatisfy you 
fully in this particular. To be- 
gin with A] however univer- 
ally it may be thought, that the 
invention of artillery has entirely _ 
changed the nature of them; yet 
it will be found, by thoſe who 
conſider the matter attentively, 
that the fundamental modes of the 
attack and defence of places are 
the very ſame at this day as they 
were in the times of the ancients, 
The towers, with which they 
flanked the curtain, jutted out 
juſt like our baſtions, and, ac- 
cording to the doctrine of Vitru- ' 
vius, Poul be at the diſtance of 
a bow-ſhot from each other : this 


fence, which is to be equal to 
the range of a muſket-ſhot. Per- 
haps we ſhall not find any great' 
difference between theſe two diſ- 
tances ; for we are informed, by 
a paſſage in Vegetius, that the 
arrows carried to the diftance of 
fix hundred feet, which is about 
the range of a point-blank- ſhot . 
from a hre-lock. They alſo made 
projectures in their walls, to flank 
the aſſailants; and the ftreets 
leading to the gates were not in 
a dire& line, but crooked, They 
were not without ditches, to 
keep the enemy at a diſtance ; 
nor terre-plains, nor eſplanades, 


my, in caſe he had got poſſeſſion 
of any part of the rampart: and 
they directed, agreeable to the 
precepts of the beſt modern engi- 


neergs 


much as 


often took P. | 
ners, Who did all they could, with 


N 


neers, that the works, and the 
places of arms, ſhould be made 


might be room for whole cohorts 
to draw up in them. Such was in 
ſubſtance their ſyſtem of defence, 
Their mode of attack was alſo ex- 
tremely ſimilar to ours. When 
they pitched their camp before a 


town, they took care to fortify it as 


well from thoſe within, as from thoſe 
who might come from without, 
to ſuccour the beſieged; in which 
they ſhewed wonderful ingenuity. 


the Gege of Philipſburg, to pro- 
tect the lines, and the wolf - traps 


were but flight imitations of what 
was contrived in the like circum- 
ſtances by the antients. 
carried on their approaches as 
poſſible under cover. 
Some will have it, that they were 
carried on by trenches, juſt as 


they are at preſent ; others deny 


it; but they certainly ſecured the 
communication between the camp 
and the front of the attack wtth a 
ſpecies of trench, The 74 
undermined the walls of the for- 
treſſes, and the beſieged likewiſe 
dug mines under the works of the 
beſiegers; in which ſharp conflicts 
lace between the mi- 


fumigations and fires, to deſtroy 
one another. The aſſault was 


© uſually carried on under cover of 


a heavy diſcharge from the ma- 


chinés, and from the velites, who 


ſwept off with their ſtones and ar- 
rows all who ventured to ſhew 
themſelves upon the walls; and 


_ © dallies were hkewiſe made in the 
' ſame manner by the beſieged, to 


drive the enemy from the ap- 


proaches. Batteries of bite 


| were conſtructed, with which t ey 
large and ſpacious, that there diſmounted the machines of the 


enemy, and made breaches in the 
walls, when at a diſtance; as they 
did, when cloſe, with the batter. 
ing- rams: and -I mentioned in 
my laſt, that theſe machines had 
force enough to diſmantle the 
walls, and even to level the tow. 
ers, in which the principal ſtrength 
of the fortreſſes conſiſted. Re. 
gulus had balifte in his, army, 
even ſo far back as the firſt Punic 


The wells, which were uſed at war. Veſpaſian had a prodigious 


number at the fiege of Jotapata; 
and it was with theſe machines 


that were made at the blockade of that Pompey battered the Temple 
Prague, for the ſame purpoſe, 


of Jeruſalem, which for ſolidity 
was not inferior to the ſtrongeſt 
citadel. No wonder then, that 


They the learned, after conſidering the 


mode of attacking and defending 
Pe in paſt ages, ſhould not 

uffer themſelves to be hurried 
away with the current, and ſhould 
judge, that in this branch of the 
art of war, there is little differ. 
ence between the ancient and the 
modern practice. Count Leonar- 
di, a men eminent for his know- 
ledge of military architecture, aſ- 
ſerted, that the whole of a forti- 
fication, conſiſting in the curtain, 
the flank, the ditch, the covert- 
way, the places of arms, and the 
batteries, no one, that underſtood 
any thing of modern fortification, 
would- hold cheap the maxims of 
Vitravius, And the famous Duke 
of Rohan affirms, that, though the 
invention of artillery may have 
produced a few changes in military 
architecture, yet the principles of 
attack and defence are at this day 
the ſame with thoſe of ancient 
times; and that the ſiege of Ale- 


xia is the exact counterpart of 5 
I ele: 


1 


celebrated ſieges of the Prince of 
Orange, the Marquis of Spinola, 
and the Duke of Parma, : 


of the military, to that of the na- 
ul, armaments of the ancients, 
ve ſhall find them more conform- 
able than is commonly imagined 
io thoſe of the preſent age. Their 
hips of war had the appearance of 
fortreſſes, as well as ours; and 
that not from their immenſe bulk 
alone, but from the nature of the 
ums with which they were fur- 
niſhed, which might be called 
great and ſmall artillery. We 
nes tead in Diodorus Siculus, that 
ple Demetrius Poliorcetes had on the 
ity poses of his veſſels catapullæ, that 
carried to a prodigious diſtance, 
hat WJ which correſpond with our bow- 
the I chaſes,” On the firſt-rate ſhips 
ing Wl the ancients erected- towers and 
not Wl caltles: as proof of which we have 
ied Wi the 3 | 


the WI Ibis Liburnis inter alta navium 
Amice, propugnacula 
the ef Horace; and the 
Tanta mole viri turritis puppibus inſtant 
al- ef Virgil; and Florus tells us, 
i- ſpeaking of thoſe very ſhips, of 
in, Mark Anthony, that they reſem- 
rt- WF bled ſo many floating caſtles; that 
ne che wind could not move them 
ol WF without labour; and that they 
n, made the ſea groan under their 
weight. Theſe expreflions might 
be applied with. great propriety to 
that famous ſhip of two 3 
guns, called the Charante, which 
was built by Lewis the Twelfth, 
or the Auna, of one hundred and 
lourteen large pieces of cannon, 
yaich I have myſelf ſeen in the 
port of Cronſtat, at the mouth of 
lie Neva, in the Baltic ſea, From 
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Now, if we. paſs from a review | 


It is ſuppoſed they were origina 


the machines mounted in theſe 
towers and caſtles they diſcharged 
ſtones, darts, and other miſſile 
weapons, as we are informed by 
Vegetius; and likewiſe red-hot 
arrows, prepared with oil, ſul- 
phur, and other combuſtible ma- 
terials, to fire the enemy's ſhips, 
in the ſame manner as at ſieges. 
Their machines were of great ſer- 
vice in the diſembarking of troops; 
which was effected under cover of 
their diſcharge, like that of ſo 
many batteries of cannon, It was 
thus that Cæſar landed on the 
Britiſh ſhore. Bringing his ſhips 
of war cloſe to the land, he kept 
ſo continual and heavy adiſcharge 
upon the Britons, as to diſlodge 
them, whilſt the troops landed 
from the | tranſports; by which 
means, the Romans made good 
their deſcent on that iſland, which 
coſt them afterwards ſo much la- 
bour to ſubdue. | 
Diodorus Siculus ſpeaks of vel. 
ſels armed, as one might call it, 
with artillery at the fiege of Tyre, 
and at that of Rhodes, which was 
conducted by Demetrius Poliorce- 
tes, the moſt memorable fiege 
perhaps of all antiquity, on ac- 
count of the various contrivances 
ia engineering put in practice by 
that ingenious prince. 
I ſhall ſay nothing of the wild- 
fires of the Greeks, which were 
thrown by means of pipes or pots 
upon the ſhips of the enemy; an 
invention of the lower empire: 
but the fire-ſhips we ſhall find to 
have. been a very early invention. 
Their hold was filled with tow, 
pitch and roſin; and being ſet fire 
to, they were carried by the wind 
into the midſt of the enemy's _ 
ly 


*% 


made uſe of at Tyre to "— 
the 
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die immenſe dyke which Alexan- 


der threw acroſs the harbour; in 


order to cut of that city from all 


12 communication with the ſea; but 


I find Thucydides takes notice of 


theſe fire-ſhips in his hiſtory of the 


Peloponneſian war, which  hap- 


got: long before the ſiege of 
vre. 


And you may find a re- 
markable inftance of their effects 


in the Commentaries of Julius 
_ Czſar, where he relates, that a 


at part of his fleet was deſtroy- 


Fa by ches in the Sieilian ſeas. 


# 3” 


.. - with which the | 
ſortiſied. You remember that 


But nötwithſtanding all theſe 
ftlres, and theſe machines, the a. 


cients did not ſtand to engage, 
and, as it were, to cannonade one 
another at a diſtance. As in their 
battles on ſhore, after the firſt diſ- 
charge of their machines, and that 


15 iron ſhower of darts, which dark 
en the air, as TR expreſſes it, 


they came to action, hand 
to hand; ſo did they likewiſe act 
in their naval engagements, Plu- 


ſhips of Mark 
Anthony being ſurrounded by the 


ſmaller and lighter Liburnian veſ: | 


ſels of Auguſtus, the combat had 
the appearance of an aſſault upon 


ſo many caſtles. They uſually 


endeavoured to ſink one another, 
the Greeks in particular, by board - 
ing with the roffrum, or beak, 
ips prows were 


uillius, the firſt naval com- 
mander of the Romans, who ob- 
tained the roſtral crown by his 
victory at Mylum, firſt thought of 
erecting on the prow of his ſhips 


the crow, or drawbridge; of 
which Polybius has given a mi- 


nute deſcription. As ſoon as they 
the draw-bridge on. the 


| had approached near enough, they 
hs -- alf 
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bow or ſide of the enemy's th; 

which it grappled with kit 
iron claw, that was fixed to the 
extremity of it. Thus they board. 
ed the enemy; and the ſoldierz 
having filed over the draw-bridge, 
the ſea-ſight became the ſame 
with an engagement on ſhore. 
Without this contrivance the Ro. 
mans would never-have ſucceeded 
in their firſt battle at ſea with the 
Carthaginians, a people ſo expert 
in maritime affairs; and this me. 
thod of fighting they ſtill retain. 
ed, after they had acquired ſome 
knowledge of naval operations. 
Their hiſtorians often ſpeak of 
their marine legions. Beſides, 
Vegetius expreſsly informs us, 
that the common practice was to 
let down the draw- bridges, board 
the enemy, and engage hand to 


hand. This was indeed, on all 


occaſions, the favourite method of 
the ancients, as that by which 


every blow has its effect, and 
. _— earch relates, that in the battle of 
Actium, the 1 


which Fives the fulleſt ſcope to 
perſonal valour. Thus, even at 
fieges, the intention of all the 


works-carried on by the aſſailants, 


was to bring them cloſer to the 
beſieged. And the Spartans, who 
placed their whole ſtudy in war, 
m which they went beyond all the 
other ſtates of Greece, thought 
their own arms the ſureſt defence, 
their own breaſts the ſtrongeſt 
ramparts of their city. | 
But, to conclude-at once this 
long harangue, might we not 
venture to wager, that if thoſe 
brave Greeks and Romans were to 


return into the world, they would 
not make any alteration, in ſpite 


of the cannon, in their manner of 
fighting ? Conſidering the ſyſtem 
of war as a machine, we may al- 
ſert, that the moderns heve Fe 

added 


Vor. 3 
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lied a fingle wheel or pulley to: ſtrings, which they made uſe of, 
at was con ſtructed Res. had to drive a ſtone from the bali. * 
Aby the ancients: All that can fa. But what eſſential difference 
» (ad is, that one ſpring of the does it make, that one arm is con- 
mchine has acquired a greater trived to ſtrike at a greater dif. 

of force and activity than tance? No man ever took it into 
Ber I mean the fire- his head to imagine, that the 
uns, which carry farther than principles of war in modern times 
he machines of the ancients. The are changed from thoſe of the an- 
apanſion of air, cauſed by the cient, becauſe the fight of the en- 
ming of gun-powder, has cer- gineer, the admiral, and the ge- 
ninly. greater force to drive a neral, has been ſo much improv- * 
ul from the barrel of a cannon, ed, and carried ſo much farther, - 
lun the elaſticity of the ſlender by the invention of the teleſcope. 
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A Diſcourſe deli uered ts the Stu- I have in a former diſcoutſe * en. 
dents" of the Royal Academy, on deayoured; to impreſs you with: 


the Diftribution of the Prizes, fixed opinion, that a comprehen- get, th 
December- 10, 1782, by the Pre- five and critical knowledge of the powe! 
fident, | works of nature is the only ſource s dilating 

x | of beauty and grandeur. Butt does 

_ GENTLEMEN, | when we ſpeak to painters, we alan, ex 
I E higheſt ambition of every mult always conſider this rule, and Hain, l 
artiſt is to be thought a man all rules, with a reference to the ¶¶ ninut 
genius. As long as this flatter- mechanical practice of their own Wyndiliou 
ing quality 1s joined to his name, 8 art. It is not properhybaterer 

he can bear with patience the im- in the learning, the taſte, and theſnd 1 do 
putation of careleſſneſs, incorrect- dignity of the ideas, that genius never 
neſs, or defects of whatever kind. appear s as belonging to a painter, le charac 

So far indeed is the preſence of There is a genius particular andi gefdes 
; genius from implying an abſence appropriated in his own trade, (2 Wh things 
of faults, that they are conſidered 1 may call it) diſtinguiſhed from Wiſeryeq a 
by many as inſeparable compa- all others. For that power, which anke lict] 
nions, Some go ſuch lengths as enables the artiſt to conceive his Wi all cor 
co take indications from them, and ſubje& with dignity, may be ſaid HHudterif 
not only excuſe faults on account to belong to general education; Wir, ſtron 
of genius, but they preſume ge- and is as much the genius of 2 Witerefore f 
nius from the exiſtence of certain . or the profeſſor of any other I Theſe ; 
faults. | iberal art, or even of a good Hxople thi 

It is certainly true, that a work critic in any of thoſe arts, as of a the ſmal 
may juſtly claim the character of painter. Whatever ſublime ideas lars; nor 1 
genius though full of errors; and may fill his mind, he is a painter ton of x 
it is equally true, that it may be only as he can put in practice what dem. + 
faultleſs, and yet not exhibit the he knows, and communicate thole Wlzve hear: 
leaſt ſpark of genius. This natu- ideas by viſible repreſentation. kading pc 
rally ſuggeſts an enquiry, a defire If my expreſſion can convey u leading c 

at leaſt of enquiring, what quali- idea, I wiſh to diſtinguiſh excel- boints, 
ties of a work and of a workman lence of this kind by calling it the BY The det 
may juſtly intitle a painter to that genius of mechanical per formance. toes not at 
character . . This genius conſiſts, I conceive, Bnin char; 
| | "Fs | | | tleleſs, it 
Ih | * Diſcourſe III. es t 


in 


1 the power of expreſſing that 
ghich r pencil, what- 
wer it may be, as a whole ; ſo as 
In the general effect and power 
if the whole may take poſſeſſion of 
Je mind; and for a While ſuſpend, 
de conſideration of the ſubordi- 
ne. and particular beauties or 
ans ig 
The advantage of this method 


ah now more particularly to en- 
bre. At the ſame time J do not 
et, that 4 painter muſt have 
de power of contracting as well 
s dilating his fight 5 becauſe, he 
hat does not at all expreſs parti-- 
tulars, expreſſes nothing; yet it is 
ertain, that a nice diſctimination, 
minute circumſtances, and a 
moilions deligeation of them, 
mateyer excellence. it may have, 
and I do not mean to detract from 
never did confer on the artiſt» 
be character of genius. 3 
belides thoſe minute differences 
8 things which are —— not 
Idſerved at all, and when they are 
nake little impreſſion, there are 
n all conſiderable objects great 
aratteriſtic diſtinctions, which 
prels ſtrongly on the ſenſes, and 
lierefore fix the imagination. 
TheſE are by no means, as ſome 
Fople think, an aggregate of all 
lie ſmall diſcriminating particu- 
lars; nor will ſuch an accumula- 
bon of ee ever expreſs 
dem. Theſe anſwer to what J 
ae heard great lawyers call the 
eading points in a caſe, or the 
ading caſes relative to theſe 
points, <8 

The detail of particylars, which 
bees not aſfiſt the expreſſion of the 
min characteriſtic, is worſe than 
ſeleſs, it is miſchievous, as it 
es the attention, and draws 
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# confidering objects, is what I. 


7 


it from the principal point. Ir, 
may be remarked, that the im- 
preſſion which is. left on our mind, 
even of things which are familiar 
to us, is ſeldom more than their 
general effect; beyond which we; 
do not look in recogniſing ſuch, 
bw ot; wo) $4.44; 
To expreſs this in painting, is 
to expreſs what is congenial and 
natural to the mind of man, and 
what gives him by reflection his 
own mode of conceiving. The 
other preſuppoſes nicety and re- 


ſearch, which are only the buſineſs. 


of the curious and attentive, and 
therefore does not ſpeak to the ge- 
neral ſenſe of the whole ſpecies ; 
in which common, and, as I may 
ſg call it, mother tongue, every 


thing grand and comprehenſive 


muſt be uttered; 


- 


o 


degree of attention ought to be 
ad” to the minute parts; this it 
is hard to ſettle. We are ſure, 


that it is expteſſing the general 


effect of the whole which can give 
to objects their true and touching 
character; and wherever this is 
obſerved, whatever is neglected, 
we acknowledge the hand of a, 
maſter. We may even go farther 
and obſerve, that when the gene- 
ral effect only is preſented to us by 
a ſkilful hand, it appears to ex- 
preſs that object in a more lively 
manner than the minuteſt reſem- 
blance would do. Sh 

Theſe obſeryations may lead to 
very deep. queſtions, 'which J do 


not mean here to diſcuſs ; among 
others, it may lead to an enquiry, - 
Why we are, not always pleaſed- 
with the moſt abſolute poſſible re- ; - 


ſemblance of an imitation to its 

original object? Caſes may exiſt 

in which ſuch a reſemblance may 
E 2 b 


[ do not mean to preſcribe what 


- 
- 
| 
01 
, 
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be even diſagreeable. I ſhall only 
obſerve that the effect of figures 
in wax- work, though certainly a 
more exact repreſentation than can 
be given by painting or ſculpture, 

ma ſufficient proof that the plea- 
ſure we receive from imitation is 
not increaſed merely in proportion 
as it approaches to minute and de- 
tailed reality; we are pleaſed, on 
the contrary, by ſeeing ends an- 
. fwered" by feeming inadequate 
ren SW 


Po expreſs | rance by ac- 
tual relief, to expreſs the ſoftneſs 


of "fleſh by the® ſoftneſs of wax, 
ſeems rude and inartificial, and 


creates no grateful ſurprize. But p 


to expreſs diſtances on a plain ſur- 
face, ſoftneſs by hard bodies, and 
particular colouring by materials 
Ln ye aeg f tha colour, . 
produces that magic which is the 
pride and triumph of art. 
Carry this principle a ftep fur- 
- ther. - Suppoſe the effect of imi- 
tation is hz fully compaſſed by 
means ſtill more inadequate; let 
the power of a few well-choſen 
__. flrokes, which faperſede labour by 
Judgment and direction, produce 
24 a complete impreſſion of all that 
the mind demands in an object; 
we are charmed with ſuch an un- 
0 d happineſs, and begin to 
be tired with the ſuperfluous dili- 
gence, which” in vain ſollicits an 
appetite already fatiated. my 
The properties of all objects, 
as far. as a painter is concerned 
with them, are, the outline or 
drawing, the colour, and the light 
and ſhade: The drawing gives 
the form, the colour its vifible 
quality, and the light and ſhade 
its fohdity.” | 
Excellence in any one of theſe 
| | pits of art will never be acquired 


th 


& « | SI 444k & „ . 
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bit of looking upon objects 


details, but from that enlarged 


% 


* 
' 


by an artiſt, unleſs he has the j; 


large, and obſerving the ef«c 
which they have on he eye whe 
it is dilated,” and employed upo 
the whole, without ſeeing any one 
of the parts diſtinctly. It is þy 
this that we obtain the ruling ch; 
racteriſtic, and that we learn tr 
imitate it by ſhort and dexterou 
methods. I do not mean by dex 
terity a trick or mechanical habit 
formed by gdeſs, and eflablifhes 
by cuſtom; but that ſcience 
which, by a profound knowledge 
of ends and means, diſcovery the 
ſhorteſt and ſureſt way to its ow: 
urpoſe. eure 
"IF we examine with a critical 
view the manner of thofe artifte 
whom we confider as patterns, we 
ſhall find that their great fame 
does not proceed from their work 
being more highly ſiniſhed, © 
from a more minute attention te 


comprehenſion which fees th 
whole obje& at once, and that 
energy of art which gives its cha- 


racteriſtic effect by adequate ex- 


preſſion. 

"Raffaelle and Titian are two 
names which ſtand the higheſt in 
our art; one for drawing, the 
other for painting. The moſt con- 
fiderable and 'the moſt eſteemed 
works of Raffaelle are the cartoons, 


and his freſco works in the va. 


tican; thoſe, as we all know, are 
far from being minutely finiſhed; 


his principal care and attention 
ſeems to be fixed upon the adjul- 
ment of the whole, whether it was 
the general compoſition, or the 
compoſition of each individual f. 


gure; for every figure may be ſaid 


to be a leſſer whole, though in 
regard to the general wy * 
1 4 | * ic 


1 


which it | 
the ſame 
of the h 
te poſſe 
poprehe 
5 form 1 
exert the 
p the gel 
ſented to 
hohe, ar 
deficiency 
this exce! 
than in 
proof. 

It is to 
pes to fir 
to coloar, 
the highe: 
the firſt * 
this art. 
knew ho 


Image an 


phjeR he : 


y this all: 


ton than 


to, or 2 
who fini 
peat care 
deral colo 


of light at 


oppoſitzon 
which is i 
odjects. v 
though v 
work will 
tompleat 
of theſe. a 
Initely lal 
de in the 
bave a f. 
niſhed af 
litance, 
em be ſhe 

Itis in 
nation of 
tion, the 
lot; or t 


de parts, 
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ich it belongs, it is but a part; 
* may be ſaid of the Head. 
f the hands, or feet, Though 
je poſſeſſed this art of ſeeing ahd 
anprehending the whole, as far 
& form is concerned, he did not 
gert the ſame. faculty in regard 
phe general effect, which is pre- 
knted to the eye by colour, and 
leht, and ſhade, Of this the 
lekciency of his oil pictures, where 
this excellence is more expected 
dun in freſco, is a Tufficient 

f. . 

It is to Titian we muſt turn our 
wes to find excellence with regard 
b colour, and light and ſhade, in 
the higheſt degree. He was both 
the firſt and the greateſt maſter of 
this art. By a few ſtrokes he 
new how to mark the general 
image and character of whatever 
pbje& he attempted, and produced, 
by this alone, a truer repreſenta- 
ton than his maſter Giam, Belli- 
to, or any of his predeceſſors, 
who finiſhed every hair, His 
neat care was to expreſs the ge- 
jeral colour, to preſerve the maſſes 
of light and ſhade, and to give by 
oppolition the idea of that ſolidigy 
which is inſeparable from natural 
ohjefts, When thoſe are preſerved, 
though with nothing more, the 
work will have in a proper place its 
wompleat effect; but where any 
af theſe are wanting, however mi- 
mtely laboured the picture may 
de in the detail, the whole will 
tave a falſe, and even an unfi- 
ſhed appegrance, at whatever 
diſtance, or in whatever light, it 
an be ſhewn. | 
It is in vain to attend to the va- 
nation of tints, if, in that atten- 
don, the general hue of fleſh is 
bf; or to finiſh ever ſo minutely 
de parts, if the maſſes are not 


obſerved, - or the whole not well 
put together. | * 
Voaſari ſeems to have no great 

diſpoſition to favour the Venetian 
painters, yet he every where juſtly 


commends i modo di fare, la ma- 
. wiere, la bella pratica; that is, 


the admirable manner and practice 
of that ſchool, On Titan, in 
particular, he beſtow? the epithets 


of 7 bello, e flupendo. 


his manner was then new to 
the world, but that unſhaken truth 
on which it is founded, has fixed 
it as a model to all ſucceeding 
painters; and thoſe who will exa- 
mine into the artifice, will find it 
to conſiſt in the power of gene 
raliſing, and in the ſhortneſs an 
ſimplicity of the means. 

Many artiſts, as Vaſari likewiſe 
obſerves, have ignorant]y imagined 
they are imitating the manner of 
Titian when they leave their co- 
lours rough and negle& the de- 
tail; but, not poſſeſſing the prin. 
ciples on which he wrought, they 
have produced what he calls goffe 

itture, abſurd fooliſh pictures; 
for ſuch will always be the conſe- 
quence of affecting dexterity withe 
out ſcience, without ſelection, and 
without fixed principles. - A 

Raffaelle and Titian ſeemed to 
look at nature for different pur- 
poſes; they both had the power o 
extending their view to the Whole; 
but one looked only for the gene- 
ral effect as produced by form, the - 
other as by colour. | 

We cannot entirely refuſe to 
Titian the merit of attending to 
the general form of his object, as 
well as colour; but his deficiency 
lay, a deficiency at leaſt when he 
is compared with Raffaelle, in not 
poſſeſſing the power, like him, of 
correcting the form of his model 

L 3 by 
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any general idea of beanty in 
My ws mind. 87 this his gt. 
ebaſtian is a partigular inſtance. 
This figure appears to be a moſt 
exact repreſentation 'both of the 
form. and of the colour of th 
model, which he then happened 
to have before him; it, has all the 
forge of nature, and the colour is 
Reif itſelf; but, unluckily, the 
model was of 2 bad form, efpeci- 
ally the legs. Titian has with as 
much care preſeryed theſe. defects, 
2755 has imitated, the, beauty and 
rilliancy of the colouring! Coy i 
his colouring he. was large and 
general, as in his deſigu he was 
minute and partial; in the one he 
- , was a genius, in the other not 
much above a Copier, I do not, 
however, ſpeak now of all his 
pictures; inſtances enough may 
be produced in his, works, where 
hoſe obſervations on his defects 
cobld not with any propriety be 
applied; but it is in the manner, 
dr language, as it may be called, 
in which Titian, and others of 
that ſchool, expreſs themſelves, 
that their chief excellence lies. 
This manner is in reality, in 
ainting, What language is in 
etty; we are all ſenüble how 
differently the imaginativn is af- 
feed by the ſame ſentiment ex- 
preſſed in different words, and 
how mean or how grand the ſame 
object appears when preſented to 
us by different painters. Whether 
it is the human figure, an animal 
or even inanimate objects, there 
is nothing, however unpromiſin 
in appearance, but what may be 
faiſed into dignity, convey ſenti- 
timent, and produce emotion, in 


Li page 205- 


the hands of a painter of pen; 
What was ſaid of Virgil, NN 
threw even the dung about th 
ground with an air of dignity 
may be applyed to Titian. What 
ever he touched, howeyer naty 
rally mean and habitually fami] 
Har, by a kind of magic he in 
veſted with grandeur and im 
eine... 
I myſt here obſerve, that I an 


not recommending a neglect of thy 


detail; indeed it would be diff 
cult, if not impoſſible, to pre 
ſeribe certain bounds, and tel 
how far, or when it is to be ob 
ſerved or deen much muſt 
at laſt, be left to the taſte anc 
judgment of the artiſt. I am wel 
aware how a judicious detail wil 
ſometimes give the force of trut 
to the work, and n in 


. 5 . - 


tation, be neglected; ſomething, 
perhaps, always muſt be neglected; 
the leſſer ought then to give wa! 
to the greater, and ſince every 
work can have but a limited time 
allotted to it, for even ſuppoſing 
a whole life to be employed about 
one picture, it is ſtill limited; it 
appears more reaſonable to employ 
that time to the beſt advantage, 
in contriving various methods of 
compoſing the work; of trying 
different effects of light and ſhade; 
and employing the labour of cor- 
rection, in heightening by a judi- 
cious adjuſtment of the parts the 


effec 


colour, 
preſent 
much | 
rtion 
Fhich | 
extrem 
ducing 
the ap 
other 
liſhed, 
The 
ſon ap 
and cg 
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of Var 
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gell of the whole, than that the 
ine mould be taken up in mi- 


itely finiſhing thoſe parts. 
g hes hockey kind of 
high finiſhing which may ſafely be 
condemned, as it ſeems to coun- 
teract its own 9 that is, 


when the artiſt, to avoid that 


hardneſs which proceeds from the 


outline cutting againſt the e 
ſoftens and blends: the colours to 
exceſs ; this is what the ignorant 
call high finiſhing, but which 
tends to deſtroy the brilliancy of 
colour, and the true effect of re- 
preſentation, which conſiſts very 
much in pfeſerving the ſame pro- 
portion of ſharpneſs and bluntneſs 
which is in natural objects. This 
extreme ſoftning, inſtead of pro- 
ducing the effect of ſoftneſs, gives 
the appearance of ivory, or ſome 
other hard ſubſtance, highly po- 
liſhed, fog 

The portraits of Cornelius John- 
ſon appear to haye this defect, 
and conſequently want that ſup- 
pleneſs which is the characteriſtic 


of fleſh ; whereas, in the works 


of Vandyke we may obſerve that 
true mixture of ſoftneſs and hard- 
neſs perfectly obſerved. The ſame 
way 1s in the manner of Van- 
derwerf, in oppoſition to that” of 
Teniers ; and ſuch we may add is 
the manner of Raffaelle in his oil 
pictures, in compariſon with that 
af Titian, | 


lo juſtly maintained as the firſt of 
painters, we may venture to ſay 
was not acquired by this laborious 
attention. His apology may be 
made by ſaying that it was the 
manner of his country; but if he 
had expreſſed his ideas with the 
facility and eloquence, as it may 


would certainly, e have been leſs 
that praiſe, which - 


them all. 


The name which Raffaelle has 


7 i 


be. called, of Titian, his works 


excellent; an 
ages and nations have poured out 
upon his works, for poſſeſſing ge- 
nius in the higher attainments of 
art, would have been extended to 


* 


Thoſe who are not converſant 
in works of art, are often ſur- 


priſed at the high value ſet oy 


connoiſſeurs on drawings whi 
appear careleſs, and in every re- 


ſpect unfiniſhed; but they are 


truly valuable, and their value 


ariſes from this, that they give 
the idea of a whole, and this 
whole is often expreſſed by a dex- 


terous facility which indicates the 


true power. of a painter, even 
though roughly exerted ; whether 
it conſiſts in the general compoſi- 


tion, or the general form of each 
figure, or in the turn of the atti- 


tude which beſtows grace and ele- 
gance. All this we may ſee fully 
exemplified in the very ſkilful 
drawings of Parmegiano and Cor- 
60 On Whatever account we 
value theſe drawings, it is cer- 


tainly not for high finiſhing, or a 


minute attention to particulars. 
Excellence in every part, and 

in every province of our art, from 

the higheſt ſtile of hiſtory down to 


the reſemblances of ſtill-life, will 


depend on this power of extend- 
ing the attention at once to the 
whole, without which the greateſt 
diligence is vain. Y 


I wiſh you to bear in mind, that 


when I ſpeak of a whole, I do not 
mean ſimply an whole as belong- 
ing to compoſition, but an whole 
with reſpect to the general ſtyle of 
colouring ; an whole with regard 


to the light and ſhade; an nyho/e 
L4 | of 
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of every thing which may ſepa- 
rately become the main purpoſe 
"OSes, 
I Fremember a landſcape-painter 
- _In Rome, who was known by the 


name of Studio, from his patience 


in high finiſhing, in whick be 


| „thought the whole excellence of 


art conſiſted; ſo that he once en- 
. deavqured, as he ſaid, to repreſent 


every individual leaf on a tree. 


This picture I never ſaw, but.I 
am very ſure that an artiſt, who 
looked only at the general cha- 
"rafter of the ſpecies, the order of 
- "the branches, and the maſles of 
"the foliage, would in a few mi- 
nutes produce a more true re- 
ſemblance of trees, than this 
painter in as many months. 
A landſcape - painter certainly 
ought to ſtudy anatomically (if I 
"may uſe the expreſſion) all the ob- 
2s which he paints; but when 


is to turn his ſtudies to uſe, his. 


ill, as a man of genius, will be 
"diſplayed in ſhewing the general 
effect, preſerving the ſame degree 
of hardneſs and ſoftneſs as the ob- 
Jects have in nature; for he ap- 
plies himſelf to the imagination, 
not to the curioſity, and works 
not for the Virtuoſo or the Natu- 
_ 'ralift, but for the common obſerver 
of life and nature. When he 
Knows his ſubject, he will know 
not only what to deſcribe, but 


what to omit; and this kill in 


„ out, in all things, is a great 
part of knowledge and wiſdom, 
be ſame excellence of manner 

which Titian diſplayed in hiſtory 
or  portrait- painting, is equally 
ff pris in his Jandſcapes, 
whether they are profeſſedly ſuch, 
or ſerve only as back- grounds. 
One of the moſt eminent of this 
| latter kind is to be found in the 


Ll 
os 
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Ree of St. Pietro Murtire. 
The large trees, which are hers 
- introduced, are plainly gilt 
giſhed from cach Other by the 
different manner with which the 
branches ſhoot from their trunks 
as well as by their different foli. 
age; and the weeds in the fore. 
ground are varied in the ſame 
manner, juſt as much as variety 
requires, and no more, When 
Algerotti, ſpeaking of this pic. 
ture, praiſes 1t for the minute dif. 
criminations of the leaves and 
plants, even, as he ſays, to ex- 
cite the admiration of a botaniſt 
his intention was undoubtedly to 
give praiſe even at the expence of 
truth; for he muſt have known, 
that this is not the character of the 
picture; but connoiſſeurs will al. 
ways find in pictures what they 
think they ou{ht is find; he was 
not aware that. he was giving a 
deſcription injurious to the repu- 
tation of Titian. 
Such accounts may be very 
-hurtful to young artiſts, who never 
have had an opportunity of ſeeing 
the work deſellbed; and they may 
poſſibly conclude, that this great 
artiſt acquired the name of the 
Divine Titian from his eminent 
attention to ſuch trifling circum- 
ſtances, which, in reality, would 
not raiſe him above the level of 

the moſt ordinary painter. 
We may extend theſe obſerva- 
tions even to what ſeems to have 
but a ſingle, and that an indivi- 
dual, object. The excellence of 
portrait- painting, and we may add 
even the likeneſs, the character, 
and countenance, as I have ob- 
ſerved in another place, 1 
more upon the general effect ex- 
hibited by the painter, than the 
exact expreſſion of the peculiar 
| | * 
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ies, of minute diſcriminations of 
the parts. The chief attention of 
he artiſt is therefore employed in 
planting the features in their 
roper places, which ſo much con- 
lbutes to giving the effect and 
rae impreſſion of the Whole. The 
jery peculiarities may be reduced 
o claſſes and general deſcriptions, 
1nd there are therefore large ideas 
o be found even in this contracted 
ſbject. He may afterwards la- 
tour fingle features to what de- 
pee he thinks proper, but let him 
ot forget continually to examine, 
whether in finiſhing the parts he 
$not deſtroying the general effect. 
It were certainly a thing to be 
wiſhed, that all excellence were 
pplied to illuſtrate ſubjects that 
were intereſting and worthy of 
being commemorated ; whereas, 
of half the pictures that are in the 
yorld, the ſubje ct can be valued 
maly as an occaſion which ſets the 
tft to work; and yet, the high 
nlue we ſet on ſuch pictures, 
without conſidering, or perhaps 
vithout knowing the ſubject, ſhews 
bow much our attention is engaged 
dy the art alone. N 
perhaps nothing that we can fay 
wil ſo clearly ſhew the advantage 
and excellence of this faculty, as 
hat it confers the character of 
genius on works that pretend to 
bo other merit; in which is 
either expreſſion, character, or 


reſted in the ſubject. We can- 
dot refuſe the chalacter of genius 
o the marriage of Paulo Veroneſe, 
Vithout oppoſing the general ſenſe 
if mankind, (great anthorities 
ave” called it the triumph of 
panting) or, to the altar of St. 
Auguſtine at Antwerp, by Rubens, 
Pach ray deſerves the ſame 


Y 
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title, and for the ſame reaſon, 
Neither 6f thoſe pictures have any 
intereſting ſtory to ſupport them. 
That of Paulo Veroneſe 1s only a 
F pee of a great concourſe 
of people at a dinner; and the 
ſubject of Rubens, if it may be 
called a ſubje& where nothing is 
doing, is an aſſembly. of various 
ſaints that lived in different ages. 
The whole excellence of thoſe 
pictures conſiſts in mechanical dex- 
terity, working however under the 
influence of this comprehenſive 
faculty which 1 have ſo often 
mentioned. 

It is by this, and this alone, 
that the mechanical power is en- 
nobled and raiſed much above its 
natural rank. And it appears to 
me, that with propriety it ac- 
quires this character, as an in- 
ſtance of that ſuperiority with 
which mind predominates over 
matter, by contraQting into one 
whole what nature has made many. 

The great advantage of this 
idea of a whole is, that a greater 
quantity of truth may be ſaid to 
be contained and expreſſed in a 
few lines or touches, than in the 


"moſt laborious finiſhing the parts 


where this is not regarded. It is 
upon this foundation that it ſtands; 
and the juſtneſs of the obſervation. - 
would be confirmed by the igno- 
rant in art, if it were poſlible to 
take their opinions unſeduced by 
ſome falſe idea of what they ima- 
gine they ought to ſee in a picture,. 
As it is an art, they think they 
ought to be pleaſed in proportion 
as they ſee that art oſtentatiouſſy 
diſplayed; they will, from this 
ſuppoſition, prefer neatneſs, high- 
finiſhing, and gaudy colouring, 
to the truth, ſimplicity, and unity 
of nature, Perhaps too, the to- 

OE > tally 


only 
condemn. in proportion as the 
painter has ſucceeded in the ef- 


ſatisfaction or general 
though perhaps deſpiſed by the 


; norance o 
yet may help to regulate his con- 


minuter beauties. 
An inſtance of this right judg- 
went I once ſaw in a child, in 

Zoing through a gallery where 


but appe 
ungracefulneſs of the figures, and 


to the c 
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tally ignorant beholder, like the : 


ignorant artiſt, cannot comprehend 


a whole, nor even what it means, 


But if falſe notions do not antici- 
pate their perceptions, they who 


are capable of obſervation, and 


who, 2 to no ſkill, look 
ait forward, will praiſe and 


ſect of the whole, Here general 


iſlike, 


painter as proceeding from the ig- 
F the principles of art, 


duct, and bring back his atten- 
tion to that which ought to be his 
rincipal object, and from which 
e has deviated for the ſake of 


there were many portraits of the 
laſt age, which, though yoatly 
put out of hand, were very i 

put together, The child paid no 


attention to the neat finiſhing, or 


naturalneſs of any bit of rage: 
ared to obſerve only the 


put herſelf in the poſture of every 
figure which ſhe Er in a forced 
awkward attitude. The cenſure 
of nature, uninformed, faſtened 
upon the greateſt fault that could 
be in a picture, becauſe it related 
— and management 
of the whole. | ; 
I ſhould be ſorry, if what has 


e be underfiood to 


have any tendency to encourage 
that careleſſneſs which leaves — 
in an unfiniſhed ſtate. I com- 
mend nothing for the want of ex- 
actneſs; I mean to point to that 
kind of exactneſs which is the beſt, 


that there is nothing in our 27 


while his mind is engaged 9 


a play or a novel read withoy 


and which is. alone try] 

ſo eſteemed. . _ le 
So far is my diſquiſition fg 
giving countenance to idlenef; 


which enforces, ſuch continual ex 
ertion and circumſpeRion, I; je 
quires much ſtudy and much pra 
tice; it requires the painter 
ap hole attention; whereas the part 
may be finiſhed by nice touches 


other matters; he may even he: 


much diſturbance. The artis 
who flatters his own indolence 
will continually find himſelf evad 
ing this laborious attention, an 


applying his 1 N to the eaſe 


and lazineſs of finiſhing the parts 


No work can be too much f, 


niſhed, provided the diligence em 
ployed * * 


an exceſſive labour in the detai 
has, nine times in ten, been pet 


* 


nicious to the general effect, ever 


when it has 


in any undertaking. 


To give a right direction to you 
induſtry has been my principe 


purpoſe in this diſcourſe, , It 
this, which I am confident ofte 
makes the difference between tw 


ſtudents of equal capacities, anc 


of equal induſtry, Whilſt the one 


is employing his labour on minute 


objects of little conſequence, th: 
other is acquiring the art, and 
perfecting the habit, of ſeeing n 
ture in an extenſive view, in | 
proper. proportions, and its «ut 
ſubordination of parts. 

Before I conclude, I muſt mak 
one obſervation ſufficiently col 
netted with the preſent yes. 


de directed to its propet 
object; but I have obſerved, tha 


cen the work of 
reat maſters, It indicates a bad 
choice, which, is an ill ſetting ou 
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The ſame extenſign of mind 
which gives the excellence of ge- 
zus to the theory and mechanical 
Actice of the art, will direct him 
likewiſe in the method of ſtudy, 
and give him the ſuperiority over 
thoſe who narrowly- follow a more 
eonſined track of partial imitation. 
Whoever, in order to finiſh his 
education, ſhould travel to Italy, 
and ſpend his whole time there 
only in copying pictures, mea- 
ſuring ſtatues or buildings, (though 
theſe things are not to be neg- 
lected) would return with little 
improvement. He that imitates 
the Iliad, ſays Dr. Young, is not 
imitating Homer. It is not by 
Rying up in the memory the par- 
ticular details of any of the great 
yorks of art that any man becomes 
2 great artiſt, if he ſtops without 
making himſelf maſter of the ge- 
neral principles on which theſe 
yorks are conducted, If he even 
hopes to rival thoſe whom he ad- 
mnires, he muſt conſider their works 
3s the means of teaching him the 
tue art of ſeeing nature. When 
this is acquired, he then may be 
ſaid to have - appropriated their 
powers, or at Jeaſt the foundation 
of their powers, to himſelf ; the 
reſt muſt depend upon his own in- 
duſtry and application. The great 
bubineſs-of ſtudy is to form a mind, 
adapted and adequate to all times 
and all occaſions, to which all 
pature is then laid open, and 
which may be ſaid to poſſeſs the 
key of her inexhauſtible riches. 


8 


— 


Capt. Ingleſteld's Narrative, con- 


cerning the loſs of his Majeſty's 


Ship the Centaur, of ſeventy- 
four Guns; and the miraculous 
Preſervation of the Pinnace, with 
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the Captain, Maſter, and Ten of 
the Crew, in @ Traverſe of near 
zoo Leagues on the great Weſtern 

cean; with the Names of the 


People ſaved. 


HE Centaur left Jamaica 
in rather a leaky condi- 
tion, keeping two - hand-pumps 
ing, and when it blew freſh, 
ometimes a ſpell with a chain- 
pump was neceſſary. But I had 
no apprehenſion that the ſhip was 
not able to encounter a common 
gale of wind, wo 
In the evening of the 16th of 
September, when the fatal gale 
came on, the thip was prepared 
for the worſt weather uſually met 
with in thoſe latitudes; the main- 
ſail was reefed and ſet, the top- 
gallant maſts ſtruck, and the 
mizen- yard lowered down, though 
at that time it did not blow very 
ſtrong, Towards midnight it blew 


a gale of wind, and the ſhip . 


made ſo much water that I was 
obliged to turn all hands up to 


ſpell the pumps. The leak ſtill 


increaſing, I had thoughts to try 
the ſhip before the ſea. Happ 
I ſhould have been, perhaps, had 
I in this been determined. The 
impropriety of leaving the convoy, 
except in the laſt extremity, and 
the hopes of the weather growing 
moderate, weighed againſt the 
opinion that it was right, 

About two in the morning the 
wind lulled, and we flattered our- 
ſelves the gale was breaking. 
Soon after, we had much thunder 
and lightning from the S. E. with 
rain, when it began to blow ſtron 
in guſts of wind, which obliged 
me to haul the mainſail up, the 
ſhip being then under bare poles, 
This was ſcarcely done, when a 

guſt 
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guſt of wind, exceeding in vio- 


lence every thing of the kind I 
had ever ſeen, or had any con- 


_ - ception of; laid the ſhip upon her 
beam ends. 
the hold, and appeared between 
-Recks, fo as 10 fl 


The water ' forſook 


mocks to leeward : the ſhip lay 


motionleſs, and, to all appear- 


ance, irrecoverably oyerſet. The 


Water increaſing faſt, forced thro? 


"dn" 


the cells of the ports, and ſcut- 


tled in the ports, from the preſ- 


ſure of the ſhip. I gave imme- 
diate directions to cut away the 


main and 'mizen-maſts, hoping, 
when the ſhip righted, to wear 
The mizen-maſt went firſt 
upon cutting one or two lanyards 


without the ſmalleſt effect on the 
ſhip; the mainmaſt followed, upon 


cutting the lanyard of one ſhroud; 


and I had the diſappointment to 


ſee the foremaſt and ſprit fol. 
low. The * upon this imme- 
diately righted, but with great 
violence; and the motion was fo 


quick, that it was difficult for the 


people to work the pumps. Three 


| guns broke looſe upon the main 


ck, and it was ſome time before 


they were ſecured. Several men 


' being maimed in this attempt, 


1 
* 


every moveable was deſtroyed, ei- 
ther from the ſhot thrown looſe 
from the lockers,” ar the wreck of 


the deck. The officers who had 


ſupply them. 


left their beds (when the ſhip 


overſet) naked, in the morning, 


had not an article of clothes to 
put on, nor could their friends 


The maſts had not been coy 


the fide ten minutes, before I 
was informed the tiller had broke 
ſhort in the rudder-head; and be- 
fore the chocks could be placed, 
the radder itſelf was gone. 


the mens ham- 


Q - 


Thus. we were as much diſaſters] 
as 1t was poffible, lying at the 
mercy of the wind and fea: yet! 
had one comfort, that the pumps 
if any thing, reduced the water in 
the hold; and as the mornin 
came on, (the 17th) the weather 
grew more moderate, the wind 
having ' ſhifted; in the gale to 
N. W. 8 

At day-light I ſaw two line. of. 
battle ſhips to leeward; one had 
loſt her foremaſt and bowfſprit, the 
other her mainmaſt. It was the 
general opinion on board the Cen. 
taur, that the former was the Ca. 
nada, the other the . Glorieux, 
The Ramilies was not in fight, 
nor more than fifteen ſail of mer. 
3 

About ſeven in the morning! 
ſaw another line- of- battle ſhip a. 
head of us, which I ſoon diftin- 
guiſhed to be the Ville de Paris, 
with all her maſts ſtanding. T 
immediately gave orders to make 
the fignal of Jiftreſs, hoiſting the 
enſign on the ſtump of the mizen- 
maſt, union dawnwards, and fir- 
ing one of the forecaſtle guns, 
The enſign blew, away ſpon after 
it was | hoiſted, and it was the 
only one we had left remain, 
ing; but I had the ſatisfaction 
to ſee the Ville de Paris wear and 
ſtand towards us. Several of the 
merchant-ſhips alſo approached 
us, and thoſe that could, hailed, 
and offered their aſſiſtance; but 


depending upon the king's ſhip, 


I only thanked them, deſiring, 
if they joined Admiral Graves, 
to acquaint him of our condition, 
I had not the ſmalleſt doubt but 
the Ville de Paris. was coming to 
us, as ſhe appeared to us not to 
have ſuffered in the leaſt by the 
form, arid having ſeen her wear, 
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if her helm; at this time alſo it 
vas ſo moderate, that the mer- 
cotmen ſet their top-ſails, but 
pproaching.. within two miles, 
ſie paſſed us to windward ; this 
ring obſerved by one of the mer- 
chant-ſhips, ſhe wore and came 
ander our ſtern, offering to carry 
ny meſſage to her. I deſired the 
naſter would acquaint Captain 
Wilkinſon, that the Centaur had 
bf her rudder, as well as her 
maſts, that ſhe made a great deal 
of water, and- that I deſired. he 
would remain with her, until the 
weather grew moderate. I ſaw 


this merchantman approach after- 


wards, near enough to ſpeak to the 


Ville de Paris, but I am afraid 


that her condition was much worſe 
than it appeared to be, as ſhe con- 


tinued upon. that tack. In the 


mean time all the quarter- deck 


guns were throw n over- board, and 
all but fix, which had overſet, of 
the main-deck. The ſhip 1ying | 


n the trough of the ſea, laboure 


prodigiouſly. I. got over one of 


the ſmall, anchors, with a boom, 


and ſeveral gun-carriages,—veer- , 


ed out from the head door by a 
large hauſer to keep the ſhip's 
bow to the ſea ; but this, with a 
top-gallant-fail upon the ſtump of 
the mizen-maſt, had not the de- 
lred effect. 8 

As the evening came on it grew 
bzzy, and in ſqualls blew ftrong. 
We loſt fight of the Ville de Paris, 
but thought it a certainty that I 
ſhould ſee her in the morning. 
The night was paſſed in conſtant 
labour at the pumps. Sometimes 
the wind lulled ; the water dimi- 
aimed; when it blew ſtrong again, 
lhe ſea riſing, the water again in- 
eaſed, | 


4e knew. was under government 


Towards the non fg of the 
18th, I was informed there was 
ſeven feet water upon the Kelſon; 
that one of the winches was broke; 
that the two ſpare ones would not 
fit, and that the hand pumps were 
choaked. Theſe circumſtances, 
were.. ſufficiently alarming; but 
upon opening the” after-hold, to. 
get ſome rum up for the people, 
we found our condition much 
more ſo. dr 15 

It will be neceſſary to mention, 
that the Centaur's after-hold was 
incloſed by a bulk-head at the 
after part of the well; here were 


all the dry proviſions and ſhip's. 


twenty chaldron 


rum ſtowed 


of coals, which, unfortunately had 


been ſtarted in this part of the 
ſhip, and by them the pumps 
were continually choaked. The 
chain pumps were ſo much worn, 
as to be of little uſe, and the lea- 
thers, which, had the well been 
clear, would have laſted twenty 
days or more, were all conſumed 
in eight. At this time it was ob- 
ſerved, that the water had not a 
paſſage to the well, for here there 
was ſo much, that it waſhed a- 


gainſt the orlop* deck. All. the 
rum, twenty- ix puncheons ; all 


the proviſions, of which there 
were two months, in caſks were 


ſtove; having floated with vio- 


lence, from ſide to fide, until 
there was not a whole caſk re- 
maining : even the ſtaves that 


were found upon clearing the 
hold were moſt of them broke in 


two or three pieces. In the fore. 
hold we had a proſpect of periſh. 


ing: ſhould the ſhip ſwim, we 


had no water but what remained 
in the ground-tier, and over this 
all the wet proviſions and butts 
filled with ſalt- water were float- 

ing, 


2 
- _ — 
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” | Ihg, and wich ſo much motion, 


that no man could with ſafety go 


into the hold. Fhere was nothing 
leſt for us to try, but bailing wit 


fſh- 
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F t fe © and bailing 

” buckets at the fore-hatchway and 

jh room; and twelve large can 

* vas backets were immediately em- 
: ployed at each. On opening the 
| room, we were ſo forturtate as 


that 1 had ſcarce a hope ſhe could 
ſwim till morning. However, by 

eat exertion of the chain. pum y 
tg, we held out own, but 
our ſufferings for want of water 
were very great, and many of the 
people could not be reſtrained 
from drinking falt-water. 

At day-light, the t9th, there 


* to diſcover that two puncheons of was no veſſel in fight ; and flaſhes 


„mim which belonged to me had 
ceſcaped. They were immediately 


| op; e ut Biker 


* 


48 * Found our account in 
® bailing ; the fpare p 
put down ers Be, Rches, and 


they had reached every part of the 
- ſhip, and the pump ſoon choak- 
ed. However, the water by noon 
had conſiderahiy diminiſhed by 
working the buckets; but there 
appeared no profpe& of ſaving the 


ſhip if the gale continued. The which was paſſed under the ſhip's 
labour was too great to hold out bottom, and 1 thought had ſome 
without water; yet the people eff 
& the foremaſt ; the weather looked 


worked without a murmur, an 
indeed with chearfulneſfſss. 

55 At this time the weather was 
1 more moderate, and à couple of 
2 ſpars were got ready for ſhears to 
get up a jury-foremaſt ; but as 
the evenitig came on, the pale 
again increaſed, We had ſeen no- 
thing this day, but the ſhip who 
had loſt her main-maſt, and ſte 
appeared to be as much in want 
of aſſiſtance as ourſelves, having 
fired guns of diſtreſs; and before 
night I was told her foremaſt was 


. 


gone. "IM 
The Centaur laboured fo much, 


75 


ump had been to 
break 


ftom guns having been ſeen in 
the night, we feared the ſhip we 
had ſeen the preceding day had 


nin drams; and had it not been foundered; Towards ten o'clock. 
for this relief, and ſome lime 
4 Juice, the people would have drop- 
5 itte hold, and the people were 
endouraged to redoubſe their effort; 


förenoon, the weather grew more 
moderate, the water diminifhed in 


et the water low enough to 


moſt reſolute of the ſeamen were 


employed in the attempt. At 
noan we ſucceeded with one caſk, 


" which, though little, was a ſea. 
ſonable relief. All the officers, 
paſſengers and boys; who were not 
of the profeſſion of ſeamen, had 


been employed thrumming a ſail 


effect. The ſhears were raiſed for 


© promiſing, and the ſea fell; and 


at night we were able to relieve at 
the pumps and bailing, every two 
hours. By the morning, the 20th, 
the fore-hold was cleared of the 
water, and we had the comfort- 
able promiſe of a fine day. It 
proved ſo, and I was determined 
to make uſe of it with every 357 
ble exertion. I divided the ſhip's 
company, with the cfficers attend 
ing them, into parties to raiſe the 
jury. foremaſt; to heave over-board 
the lower-deck guns; to' clear the 


' wrecks of the fore and-after-holds; 
: | t0 


| E a caſk of freſſi water out of 
a pump ſhifted to the fiſh- room; the ground tier; and ſome of the 
but the motion of the ſhip had 
walhed the coals {fo ſmall, that 


bold, we 
tent in 
yere over 
ared; ar 
was to be 
which the 
n great 
was in he 
ther con ti 
able to ſte 
following 
the people 
lands. 
Nip in co. 
lupe thou 
quitted th 
This ni 
reſt by reli 
in the moi 
the mortifi 
weather ag 
noon blew 
boured gre 
peared in 
and increa 
informed 
vere near! 
Wiſe that t 
V conſtan 
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v prepare the machine for ſteer- 
ing the ſhip, and to, work the 
jomps. By night, the after-hold 
0 a3 Clear as When the ſhip was 
hunched; for, to our aſtoniſh- 
nent; there was not a ſhovel- full 
of chals *remaitiing, twenty chal- 
tron having been pumped out 
tice” thE commeticement of the 


le. What I have. called the 


e the hotd, vi the bulk- 
teads of the after-hold; fiſh-room, 
nd ſpirit-rooms. "The ſtandards 


o the Fock - pit, an immenſe. 
quantity of ſtaves and wood, and 


jarrof the lining of the ſhip, were 
thrown overboard, that if the wa- 
er ſhoutd again appear in the 
bold, we might have no impedi- 
gent in bailing. All the guns 
dete overboard, the foremaſt ſe- 
ared, and the machine, which 
was to be ſimilar to the one with 
which the Tpſwich was ſteered, was 
n great forwardnefs; fo that I 
was in hopes, the moderate wea- 
ther continuing, that I ſhould be 
able to ſteer the hip by noon the 
following day, and art lealt fave 
the people on ſome of the Weſtern 
lands, Had we had any other 
tip in company with us, I ſhould 
bas thoublit it my duty to have 
quitted the Centaur this day. 

This night the people got ſome 
eſt by relieving the watches; but 
in the morning, the ziſt, we had 


the mortification to find, that the 


weather again threatened, and by 
don blew a ſtorm. The ſhip la- 


bored greatly, and the water ap- 


peared in the fore and after-hold 
ad increaſed, The carpenter alſo 
mformed me, that the leathers 
dere nearly conſumed ; and like- 
Wiſe that the chains of the pumps, 
V conllant exertion, and the fric- 


tion of the coals, were nearly ren · 
dered uſeleſs. 3 

As we had now no other re- 
ſource but bailing, I gave orders 
that ſcuttles ſhould be cut through 
the decks, to introduce more 
buekets into the hold; and all the 
ſail- makers were employed night 
and day in making canvas buckets: 
and the orlop deck having fallen 
in on the larboard- ſide, I ordered 
the ſheet-cable to be rouſed over- 
board. The wind at this time 
was at W. and being on the lar- 
board tack, many ſchemes had 
been practiſed to wear the ſhip, that 
we might drive into a leſs hoiſterous 
latitude, as well as approach the 
Weſtern Iſlands; but none ſuc- 
ceeded: and having a weak car- 
penter's crew, they were hardly 
ſufficient to attend the pumps; ſo 
that we could not make any pro- 
greſs with the Reering machine, 
Another ſail had been thrummed 
and got over, but we did not find 
its ſe; indeed there was no pro- 
ſpect but in a change of weather. 
A large leak had been diſcovered, 
and ſtopt, in the fore-hold, and 
another in the lady's- hole, but 
the ſhip appeared ſo weak from 
her labouring, that it was clear 


ſhe could not laſt long. The after- 


cockpit had fallen in, the fore- 
cockpit the ſame, with all the 
ſtore-rooms down; the ſtern-poſt 
was ſo looſe, that as the ſhip roll- 
ed, the water ruſhed in on either 
fide in great ſtreams, which we 

could not ſtop. | 
Night came on with the ſame 
dreary proſpect as on the preced- 
ing, and was paſſed in continual 
effort and labour. — Morning 
came, the 22d, without our ſeeing 
any thing, or any change of wea- 
| ther, 


3 — 
—_— — — * 
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© above water, pumping and bail- 
Ing at the hatchways and ſcuttles. 
„Towards night another of the 
chain pumps was rendered quite 
uſeleſs, by one of the rollers he- 
ing diſplaced at the bottom of the 
pump, and this was without re- 
medy, there being too much wa- 


ter in the well to get to it: we 


alſo had but fix leathers remain - 
ing, ſo that the fate of the ſhip 
was not far off. Still the labour 


went on without any apparent deſ- 
pair, every officer taking his ſhare. 


of it, and the ople were always, 
- * chearful and obedient. _ 7 
During the night, the water 


increaſed ; but about ſeven in the 
morning, the 23d,. I was told that 


an unuſual quantity of water ap- 
eared all at once in the © fore- 
old,. which, upon my going for- 
ward to be convinced, I found but 


cos true; the ſtowage of the hold 


g 


ground- tier was all in motion, ſo 

_- - that in a ſhort time there was not 
a whole caſk to be ſeen. We 
were convinced the ſhip had ſprun 

a freſh leak. Another all h 
been thrumming all night, and I 
was giving directions to place it 
over the bows, when I perceived 


the. ſhip ſettling by the head, the 


lower deck bow- ports being even 
with the water. 8 
At this period the carpenter 


acquainted me the well was ſtove 
- in, deſtreyed by the wreck of the 
hold, and the chain pumps diſ- 


- placed, and totally uſeleſs. There 
was nothing left but to redouble 
eur efforts in bailing, but it be- 
came difficult to fill the buckets, 
from the quantity of ſtaves, planks, 
anchor-ſtocks, and yard-arm pieces 


ther, an the day was ſpent with. 
the ſame ſtruggles'to keep the, ſhip, 


like children: 


+ SYS 20 


which were now waſhed from thy 
wings, and floating from fide 10 


by inten 
Dem to ! 
ont to 


ſide with the motion of the ſhip, , wer: 
The people, Who, till this pe. pilrp 
riod, had laboured as determined Need; 
to conquer, their difficulties with. . three 
out a murmur or without a tear, I fve- 
ſeeing their efforts uſeleſs, many er the f 
of them burſt into tears, and wept I dered t. 


I gave orders for the anchor, 


of Which we had two remaining, Ib. 
to be thrown overboard, one of 0 the fi 
which (the ſpare anchor) hai rain 
been maſt, res hove in king fron 
upon the fore-caftle and mid-ſhips; Wb v{cfol. 
when the ſhip. had been upon heres, of t! 
beam- ends, and gone through the Witers, v 
deck. a N Pte If 4 > em, tO 
Every time that I viſited the cing thi 
hatch-way I obſerved the water hen, unt 
increaſed, and at noon it washed e. Vi 
even with the orlop deck. There mak 
carpenter aſſured me the ſhip could ally ſin 
not ſwim long, and propoſed mak- Wing be: 
ing rafts to float the ſhip's com- te hole 
pany, whom it was not in my pow. Bl; the gu 
er a0 encourage any longer with r ſome | 
proſpe& of their ſafety. Some ment 
appeared N reſigned, went as left to 
to their hammocks, and deſired i in the 
their meſſmates to laſh them in; Wein thre 
others were laſhing themſelves wer ſtron 
gratings and / all rafts ; but the one 
moſt predomu.ant idea was, 'that dove alon; 
of putting on their beſt and clean- Wrening a 
eſt clothes. | eared lit 
The weather about noon had water. 
been ſomething. moderate, and at he we 
rafts had been mentioned by the Bute to an 
carpenter, I thought it "ig t toe, whic 
x: 1 the attem t, though knev elf late 
our booms could not float half wh. be. 
ſhip's company in fine weather, Wingions, 
but we were in a ſituation to catch ed for a 
at a ſtraw; I therefore called tf with 
ſhip's company together, told * pon a rat 
* 85 it the 


Vor. 5 


\ 


intention, recommending. to 
n to remain regular and obe- 
ent to their officers. Prepara- 
Lo were immediately made to 
is pürpoſe; the booms were 
red; the boats, of which we 
i] three, viz. cutter, pinnace, 
d five- oared yawl, were got 
wer the fide ; 2 bag of bread was 
ered to be put in each, and 
py liquors that could be got at, 


s; I had intended myſelf to go 
to; the five-oared yawl, and the 
wſhwain was deſired to get any 
ling from my ſteward that might 
uſeful, Two men, captains of 
pps; of the forecaſtle, or quarter- 
paſters, were placed in each of 
lem, to prevent any man from 
icing the boats, or getting into 
hem, until -an arrangement was 
de, While theſe preparations 
re making, the ſhip was gra- 
bally finking, the orlop decks 
ning been blown up by the water 
the hold, and the cables floated 
| the gun-deck. The men had 
ir ſome time quitted their em- 
jloyment of bailing, and the ſhip 
6 left to her fate. | 

In the afternoon the weather 
yan threatened, and in ſqualls 
ew ſttong; the ſea ran high, 
id one of the boats, the yawl, 
ove along-fide and ſunk. As the 
renng approached, the ſhip ap- 
ſeared little more than ſuſpended 
water. There was no certaitity 
tat he would ſwim from one mi- 
te to another; and the love of 
fe, which I believe never ſhewed 
elf later in the approach to 
th, began now to 8 all di- 
tions, It was impoſſible in- 
ed for any man to deceive him- 
if with a hope of being ſaved 
don a raft in loch a ſea; beides, 
* the ſhip in ſinking, it was 
Vor. XXV. 


br the” purpoſe of ſupplying the 


. 
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probable, would carry every thing 
down with her in a vortex, to a 
certain diſtance. | | 
It was near five o'elock, when 
coming from my cabin I obſerved 
a number of people looking very 
anxiouſly over the fide ; and look- 
ing myſelf, I ſaw that ſeveral men 
had forced the pinnace, and that 
more were attempting to get in. 
I had immediate thoughts of ſe- 
curing this boat before ſhe might 
be ſunk by numbers. There ap- 
peared not more than a moment 
for conſideration ; to remain and 
periſh with the ſhip's company, 
whom I could riot be any longer 
of uſe to, or ſeize the opportunity 


- 


which ſeemed the only way of 


eſcaping, and leave the people 
who I had been ſo well ſatished 
with on a variety of occaſions, that 
thought I could give my life to 
preſerve them This indeed was 
a painful conflict, and which I be- 
lieve no- man can deſcribe, nor 
any man have a juſt idea of, who 
has not been in a ſimilar ſitua- 
tion, + 

The love of life prevailed—T 
called to Mr. Rainy, the maſter, 
the only officer upon deck, deſired 
him to follow me, and imme- 
diately deſcended into the boat, 
at the after-part of the chains, but 


not without great difficulty got 


the boat clear from the ſhip, twice 
the number that the boat would 
carry puſhing to get in, and many 
jumping into the water. Mr. 
Baylis, a young gentleman fifteen 
years of age, leaped from the 
chains after the boat had got off, 
and was taken in. The boat fall- 
ing aſtern, became expoſed to the 
ſea, and we endeavoured to pull 
her bow round to keep her to the 
break of the ſea, and to pals to 
windward of the ſhip ; but in the 

M attempt 


\ 
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attempt ſhe was nearly filled ; the 
the ſea ran too high, and the only 
3 "of living was keeping 

r before the win. 
It was then that I became ſenſi- 

ble how little, if any thing, bet- 
ter our condition was than that of 
thoſe who remained in the ſhip ; 
at beſt, it appeared to be only a 
_ prolongation of a miſerable exiſt- 
ence. We were all together twelve 
in number, in a leaky boat, with 
one of the. gun-whales ſtove, in 
nearly the middle of the Weſtern 
Ocean, without eompaſs, without 
quadrant, without fail, without 
great coat or cloak; all very thin- 
ly cloathed, in a gale of wind, 
with a great ſea running It was 
now five o'clock in the even- 
ing, and in half an hour we loft 
fight of the ſhip. Before it was 
dark, a blanket was diſcovered in 
the boat. This was immediately 
bent to one of the ſtretchers, and 
under it as a ſail we ſcudded all 
night, in expectation of being 
ſwallowed up by every wave, it 
being with great difficulty that we 
could ſometimes clear the boat of 
the water before the return of the 
next great ſea; all of us half 
drowned, and fitting, except thoſe 


who bailed at the bottom of the 


boat: and without having really 
periſhed, I am ſure no people ever 
endured more, In the morning 
the weather grew moderate, the 
wind having ſhifted to the ſouth- 
ward, as we diſcovered by the 
ſun. Having ſurvived the night, 
we began to recollect ourſelves, 
and think of our future preſerva- 
tion. I 23 | 

When we quitted the ſhip, the 
wind was at N. W. or N. N. W. 
Fayall had bore E. S. E. 250 or 
260 leagues. Had the wind con- 


we had no very good opinion 


the firſt night's run (which h 


% 


tinued for five or fix days, the 
was Aa robability that runnin 
before the ſea we might have fal 
en in with ſome one of the Weſte 
Iſlands. The change of wind w: 
death to theſe hopes; for ſhoul 
it come to blow, we knew the 
would be no preſerving life hy 
by running before the ſea, which 
would carry us again to the nort 
ward, where we muſt ſoon afte 
wards periſh, 

Upon examining what we b 
to ſubſiſt on, I found a bag 
bread, a ſmall ham, a ling] 
piece of pork, two quart bottle 
of water, and a few of Fren 
cordials. The wind continued t 
the ſouthward for eight or ni 
days, and providentially nent 
blew ſo ſtrong but that we coul 


rt of | 
bot we 
this, had 
of rain v 
zot have 
we not fe 
of ſheets 
en put 
ben it 

pughly v 
vith- whi 
With thi 
was rathe 
ug, in o 


e began 


keep the fide of the boat tot — 
ſea, but we were always moſt m W: d — 
ſerably wet and cold. We ke — Þ 
a fort of a reckoning, but tl 1 a 
ſum and ſtars being ſometimes H. vent 
from us for - twenty-four hou a 


bre the f 
It miles: 
„till u 
outhward 


eltward « 


our navigation. We judged 
this period, that we had mat 
nearly an E. N. E. courſe, find 


carried us to the S. E) and e 


Red to ſee the iſland of Corr 1 by 
In this, however, we were di 8 tou p 
appointed, and we feared that ii. ＋ 
ſoutherly wind had driven us had be 
to the northward. Our pra on! 
were now for a northerly win "A 


Our condition- began to be tru 
miſerable, both from hunger al 
cold ; for on the fifth day web 
diſcovered that our bread v 
nearly all ſpoiled by ſalt wat 
and it was neceſſary to go to 
allowance. One biſcuit, dirid 
into 12 morſels, for breakfaſt, al 


the ſame for dinner; the * 
; | * 


_ 
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bottle broke off, with the cork 
« ſerved for a glaſs, and this 
Sled with water was the allowance 
& twenty-four hours for each 
n. This was done without any 
in of partiality or diſtinction: 
but we muſt have periſhed ere 
this, had we not caught ſix quarts 
of rain water; and this we could 
wt have been bleſſed with, had 
we not found in the boat a pair 


teen put there, Theſe were ſpread 
when it rained, and when tho- 
mughly wet, wrung into the kidd 
vith which we bailed the boat. 
With this ſhort allowance,- which 
u rather tantalizing than ſuſtain- 
by, in our comfortleſs condition, 
je began to grow very feeble, and 
ur clothes being continually wet, 
ir bodies were in many places 
afed into ſores, 

On the 13th day it fell calm, 
Ind ſoon after a breeze of wind 
hrang up from the N. N. W. and 


bre the ſea at the rate of five or 
ix miles an hour under our blan- 
„till we judged we were to the 
puthward of Fayall, and to the 
eltward 60 leagues ; but blowing 
dong, we could not attempt to 
ker for it. Our wiſhes were now 
Ir the wind to ſhift to the weſt- 
ud. This was the fifteenth day 
t had been in the boat, and we 
kad only one day's bread, and one 
Ittle of water remaining of a ſe- 
ond ſupply of rain. Our ſuffer- 
ts were now as great as human 
dength could bear, but we were 
minced that good ſpirits were a 
iter ſupport than great bodily 
rength ; for on this day Thomas 
Matthews, quarter - maſter, the 
nteſt-man In the boat, periſhed 


if ſheets, which by accident had 


ew to a gale, ſo that we run be- 


ſrom hunger and cold: on the 


day before he had complained of 
want of ſtrength in his throat, as 
he expreſſed it, to ſwallow his 


morſel, and in the night drank. 


ſalt- water, grew delirious, and 
died without a groan. As it be- 
came next to a certainty that we 
thould all periſh-in the ſame man- 
ner in a day or two, it was ſome- 
what comfortable to reflect, that 
dying of hunger was not ſo dread- 
ful as our imaginations had repre- 
ſented. Others had complained 
of the ſymptoms in their threats; 
ſome had drank their own urine; 
and all, . but myſelf, had drank 
ſalt-water. | 
As yet deſpair and gloom had 
been ſucceſsfully prohibited, and 
as the evenings cloſed in, the men 
had been encouraged by turns to 
ſing a ſong, or relate a ſtory, in- 
ſtead of a ſupper : but this even- 
ing I found it impoſſible to raiſe 
either. As the night came on it 
fell calm, and about midnight a 
breeze of wind ſprang up, we 

ueſſed from the weſtward by the 
well, but there not being a ſtar 
to be ſeen, we were afraid of run- 
ning out of our way, and waited 
impatiently for the riſing ſun to 
be our compals. a 

As ſoon as the dawn appeared, 
we found the wind to be exactly 
as we had wiſhed, at W. S. W. 
and immediately ſpread our ſail, 
running before the ſea at the rate 
of four miles an hour. Our laſt 
breakfaſt had been ſerved with the 
bread and water remaining, when 
John Gregory, quarter- maſter, 
declared with much confidence that 
he ſaw the land in the S. E. We 
had ſeen fog-banks ſo often, which 
had the appearance of land, that 

M 2 I did 
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I did not truſt myſelf to believe 
it, and cautioned the people (who 
were extravagantly elated) that 
they might not feel the effects of 
diſappointment; *till at length 
one of them broke out into a moſt 
immoderate ſwearing fit of joy, 
which I could not reſtrain, and 
declared he had never ſeen land in 
| his life if what he now ſaw was 
not it. | 

We immediately ſhaped our 
courſe for” it, though on my part 
with very little faith. The wind 
freſhened ; the boat went through 
the water at the rate of five or bx 
miles an hour; and in two hours 
time the land was plainly ſeen by 
every man in the boat, but at a 
very great diſtance ; ſo that we 
did not reach it before ten at 
night. It muſt have been at leaſt 
twenty leagues from us when firſt 
diſcovEred ; and I cannot help re- 
marking, with much thankfulneſs, 
on the providential favour ſhewn 
to us In this inſtance. 3 

In every part of the horizon, 
except where the land was diſco- 
vered, there was ſo thick a haze 
that we could not have ſeen any 
thing for more than three or four 
leagues. 
ing bore E. by N. which courſe 
we were ſteering, and i a few 
hours, had not the ſky opened 
for our preſervation, we ſhould 
have increaſed our diſtance from 
the land, got to the eaſtward, and 
of courſe miſſed all the iſlands. 
As we approached the land, our 
belief had ftrengthened that it 
was Fayall. The ifland of Pico, 
which might have revealed it to 
us, had the weather been perfectly 
clear, was at this time .capped 


with clouds; and it was ſome time 


were viſited by Mr. Graham, th 


Fayall by our reckon- 


before we were quite ſatisted, 
having traverſed for two hours a 
ou part of the iſtand; where the 

<p and rocky ſhore refuſed us x 
landing. This circumſtance was 
borne with much impatience, fo 


we had flattered ourſelves that w 

ſhould meet with freſh water at can 
the firſt part of the land we mixt A The 
approach; and being diſappoint. Mr. Rob 
ed, the thirſt of ſome had increa( MM Nr. Jam 
ed anxiety almoſt to a degree oH Timothy 
madneſs; ſo that we were neu john Gre 
making the attempt to land i 1 
ſome places where the boat mul . 
have been daſhed to pieces by the Nan 
ſurf. At length we diſcovered ; bn Jon 
fiſhing canoe, which conducted u Join Tre 
into the road of Fayall about mid George 1 
night; but where the regulation — $co 
of the port did not permit us i — Bre 
land 'till examined by the health; ſoln Bel 
officers : however I did not thin Tomas 


much of ſl-eping this night in thi 
boat, our pilot having brought u 
ſome refreſhments of bread, win 
and water, In the morning we 


Engliſh conſul, whoſe humane at 
tention made very ample amend 
for the formality of the Portugueſt 
Indeed I can never ſufficiently ex 


preſs the ſenſe I have of his kind 19 204 
neſs and humanity, both to my 
ſelf and people; for | believe 1 | 
was the whole of his employmen J El; 
for ſeveral days contriving the be J. F. 
means of reſtoring us to healt : 
and ſtrength. It is true, I be Thc & 
heve there never were more pi de once 
tiable objects. Some of the ſou} nt of t 
eſt men belonging to the Cenuq the loſs © 
were obliged to be ſuppoe and for 
through the ſtreets of Fayall. My nd comp 
Rainy, the maſter, and myſel 2 
were, I think, in better bea W con 
circumſta 


than the reſt; but I ER Captain | 


, 


* 
1 
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alk without being ſupported ; grew rather worſe than bet- 
and for ſeveral days, with the ter “. ; 
el and moſt comfortable provi- 


tas 1 and lodging. we 02 — 


J. N. Ix al ETI Ip. 


Or 


* Names of the OFF1CERs and MEN auh were ſaved in the Pinnace. 
Captain Inglefield. 3 Charles. M. Carty, 
Mr, Thomas Rainy, Maſter, Charles Flino, 
Mr, Robert Bayles, Midſhipman. Gallohar, 


Mr. James Clark, Surgeon's Mate. Theodore Hutchins, Seamen. 
Timothy Sullivan, Captain's Coxſwain. Thomas Stevenſon, 5 


john Gregory, Quarter-Matter. 


Names of the Opricens bft in the Ship, and ſuppoſed to have peri bed. 


John Jordan, 2 Dobſon 

— Treleven, 2 : Warden, | 

George Lindſay, 3 Lieutenants. Hay, 

— 3 4 Everhart, | 

won Breto“, Minſhaw | A*. 
john Bell, Captain of Marines. Mee. 4 Sampſon, Mates and Mid- 
Thomas Hunter, Purſer. Lindſay, ſnipmen. 
—— . Williamſon, Surgeon, Chalmers, 

Thomas Wood, Boatſwain, Thomas, 

Charles Penlarick, Gunner, L Young, 3 


Alan Woodriff, Carpenter. 
' +. Corredt Copy of the Court Martial held on Captain Ingleſield. 


At a Court Martial aſſembled, and held on board his Majeſty's Ship the War- 
ſpite; iu Portſmouth Harbour, on Saturday the 2 5th day of January, 1783. 


F RE 83'S IF 23 


Commodore William Hotham, ſecond officer in the command of his majeſty's 
ſlips and veſſels, at Portſmouth and Spithead, Preſident. 


CAPTAIN 8 


J. Elphinſton. J. Holloway. 8. Marſhall, 

T. Fitzherbert. J. T. Duckworth, S. W. Clayton. 
Hon. W. Cornwallis. N Faulkner. C. Collingwood. 

8. Reeve. fes on. P. Bertie. Hon. J. Luttrell. 


The Court, in purſuance of an order from the commiſſioners for executing 
the office of Lord High Admiral of Great Britain and Ireland, &c. dated the 
21ſt of the ſame month, for the enquiry into the cauſe and circumſtances of 
the loſs of his majeſty's late ſhip Centaur, by ſeveral very heavy gales of wind, 
' and for the trial of Captain John Inglefield, her commander, and the officers 
and company who belonged to her, at the time ſhe was left finking, on the 24th 
of September laſt, in lat. 48 deg. 33 min. and longitude 43 deg. 20 min. for 
| their conduct upon that occaſion, having proceeded to enquire into the cauſe and 
circumſtances of his majeſty's ſaid late ſhip the Centaur, and to try the faid 


3 


Thomas Matthews, Quarter-Maſter, died in the boat the day before they ſaw - 
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On Cruelty to inferior Animals: 
D isgviszxrox IT. from Diſ- 


quiſitions on ſeveral Subjects. 


o 


AN is that link of the chain 
of univerſal exiſtence, by 
-— which ſpiritual and corporeal be- 
ings are united: as the numbers 
and variety of the latter his infe- 
/ riors are almoſt infinite, ſo pro- 
bably are thoſe of the former his 
ſuperiors ; and as we fee that the 
lives and happineſs of thoſe be- 
_ Jow us are dependent on our wills, 
we may reaſonably conclude, that 
our lives, and happineſs are equal- 

ly dependent on he 
above us; accountable, like our- 
© ſelves, for the uſe of this power, 
© "to the ſupreme Creator, and go- 
3 vernor of all things. Should this 
' analogy be well founded, how crj- 


minal will our account 'appear,” 


when laid before that juſt and im- 
partial judge! How will man, that 

- Jangvyinary tyrant, be able to ex- 

- cuſe himſelf from the charge of 
'_ _ - thoſe innumerable cruelties inflict- 
ed on hig unoffending ſubjects 
committed to his care, formed for 

þis benefit, and placed under his 


ſhe was ſo left as above - mentioned, for their conduct upon that occaſios accord. 
Ingly ; and having heard the Narrative of the ſaid Captain Inglefield, and ex- 
amiued the officers and men 8 and maturely and deliberately conſidered 

| 8 John Inglefield acquitted him- 


the whole, is of opinion, that t 
ſelf 


of his 


Hotham. 


I. Elphin tion. 8. Marſhall. C. Collingwood. 
. J Faulkner. S8. Reeve. J. T. Duckworth. 
T. Fitzherbert. S. W. Clayton. J. Luttrell. 
5 | B. Bertie. ; 
b VW. A. Betteſworth, Judge Advocate on the occaſion, i 


7 


' 
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and who expects that this authority 


from theſe benevolent intention; 


part of mankind derive their chief 


ful in their ſeveral occupations, 
wills of thoſe 


knocks down the ftate)y ox with 


his needle into the collar of a 


e ſaid 
28 a cool, reſolute, and experienced off 
officers and ſhip's company, their united exertions appearing to have been 6 
great and manſy, as to reflect the higheſt honour upon the whole, and to leave 
he deepeſt impreſſion on the minds of this court, that more could not poſſibly 
ve been done, to preſerve his majeſty's late ſhip the Centaur, from her melan- 
Fholy fate; the court doth therefore adjudge, that the ſaid Captain John Ingle- 
field, his officers, and company, be acquitted of all blame, on account of the loſs 
RAE ſaid late ſhip Centaur, and they are hereby acquitted acccrdingly, 

W. Cornwallis. 


* 


authority by their common Pacher 
whole mercy is over all his works, 


ſhould be exerciſed not only with 
tenderneſs and mercy, but in con. 
formity to the laws of juſtice ang 
gratitude, 3 

But to what horrid deviation; 


are we daily witneſſes! No ſmall 


amuſements from the deaths and 
ſufferings of inferior animals; 3 
much greater, conſider them only 
as engines of wood, or iron, uſe. 


The carman drives his horſe, and 
the carpenter his nail, by repeat. 
ed blows; and ſo long as theſe 
produce the deſired effect, and 
they both go, they neither reflect 
or care whether either of them have 
any ſenſe of feeling. The butcher 


no more compaſſion than the black, 
ſmith hammers a-horſe-fhoe ; and 
plunges his knife into the throat 
of the innocent lamb, with as lit- 
tle reluctance as the taylor ſticks 


coat, 


\ 


cer, and was well ſupported by his 


JI. Holloway. 


P 

uſeleſs 
is at la 
ed to t. 


cruelty 
are ev. 
with i 
ſure, 


* 
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f there are ſome few, who, 
in a ſofter mould, view 
eich pity the ſufferings of theſe 
lefenceleſs creatures, there is 
farce one who entertains the leaſt 
idea, that juſtice or gratitude can 
de due to their merits, or their 
frvices. The ſocial and friendly 
is hanged without remorſe, 
if, by barking in defence of his 
naſter's perfon, and property, he 
happens unknowingly to dilturb 
his reſt : the generous horſe, who 
has carried his ungrateful maſter 
for many years with eaſe, and 
ſafety, worn out with age and in- 
irmities contracted in his ſervice, 
is by him condemned to end his 
miſerable days in a duſt-cart, where 
the more he exerts his little re- 
mains of ſpirit, the more he 1s 
whipped, 'to ſave his ſtupid driver 
the trouble of whipping ſome other, 
leſs obedient to the laſh. Some- 
times, having been taught the 
practice of many unnatural and 
uſeleſs feats in a riding-houſe, he 
is at laſt turned out, and conſign- 
ed to the dominion of a hackney- 
coachman, by whom he 1s eve 
day corrected for performing thoſe 
tricks, which he has learned un- 
der ſo long and ſevere a diicipline. 
The ſluggiſh bear, in contradic- 
tion to bis nature, is taught to 
dance, for the diverſion of a ma- 
lignant mob, by placing red-hot 
Irons under his feet: an 
jeſtic bull is tortured by every 
mode, which malice can invent, 
for no offence, but that he is gen- 
tle, and unwilling to aſſail his 
diabolical tormentors. Theſe, 
with innumerable other acts of 
cruelty, injuſtice, and ingratitude, 
are every day committed, not only 
with impunity, but without cen- 
ſure, and even without obſerya- 


the ma- 


tion; but we may be aſſured, that 
they cannot finally paſs away un- 
nGticed, and unretaliated, . 

The laws of ſelf-defence un- 
doubtedly juſtify us in deſtroying 
thoſe animals who would deſtroy 


us, who inj ure our properties, or g 
annoy our perſons; but not even 
theſe, whenever their ſituation in- 


capacitates them from hurting us. 


I know of no right which we have 


to ſhoot a bear on an inacceſſible 
iſland of ice, or an eagle on the 
mountain's top; whoſe lives can- 
not injure us, nor deaths procure 


us any benefit. We are unable to 
give life, and therefore ought not 


wantonly to take it away from the 
meaneſt inſet, without ſufficient 
reaſon ; they all receive it from 
the ſame benevolent hand as our- 
ſelves, and have therefore an equal 
right to enjoy it. 


God has been pleaſed to create 


numberleſs animals intended for 


our ſuſtenance ; and that they are 
ſo intended, the agreeable flavour 
of their fleſh to our palates, and 
the wholeſome nutriment which it 
adminiſters to our ſtomachs, are 
ſufficient proofs : theſe, as they are 
formed for our uſe, propagated by 
our culture, and fd by our care, 
we have certainly a right to de- 
prive of life, becauſe it is given 
and preſerved to them on that con- 
dition; but this ſhould always be 
performed with all the tenderneſs 
and compaſſion which ſo diſagree- 
able an office will permit; and no 
circumſtances ought to be omitted, 
which can render their executions 


as quick and eaſy as poſſible. For 


this, Providence has wiſely and 


benevolently provided, by forming 


them in ſuch a manner, that their 

fleſh becomes rancid and unpalat- 

able by a painful and 1 
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death; and has thus compelled us 
to be merciful without compaſſion, 
and cautious of their ſuffering, for 
the ſake of ourſelves: but, if there 
are any whoſe taſtes are fo vitiat- 
end, and whoſe hearts are ſo har- 
dened, as to delight in ſuch inhu- 
man ſacriſices, and to partake of 


them without remorſe, they ſhould 


be looked upon as dæmons in hu- 
man ſhapes, and a retalia- 
tion of thoſe: tortures which they 
have inflicted on the innocent, for 

the gratiſication of their dwn de- 
praved and unnarura} appetites. 
So violent are the paſſions of an- 


ger and revenge in the human 


breaſt, that it is not wonderful 
that men ſhould perſecute their 
real or imaginary enemies with 
cruelty and malevolence; but that 
there ſhould exiſt in nature a being 
who can receive pleaſure from giv- 
ing pain, would be totally incre- 


5 dible, if we were not convinced, 


by melancholy experience, that 


there are not only many, but that 


this unaccountable diſpoſition is 
in ſome manner inherent in the 
nature of man; ſor, as he cannot 
be taught by example, nor led to 
it by temptation, or prompted to 


=. by intereſt, i: muſt be derived 


from his native. conſtitution 3 and 
is à remarkable confirmation of 
what revelation ſo frequently in- 
culcates— that he brings into the 
world with him an original depra- 
vity, the effects of a fallen and 


deegenerate ſtate; in proof of 


which we need only obſerve, that 
the nearer he approaches to a ſtate 
of nature, the more predominant 
this diſpoſition appears, and the 
more violently it operates. We 
"ſee children laughing at the mi- 
ſeries which they inflict on every 
unfortunate auimal which comes 
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ſuers: they ſee with joy the beau- 
tiful pheaſant and harmleſs pat. 


hunger, under the cover of ſome 
friendly thicket to which they 
have in vain retreated for ſafety: 


tearing out his entrails ; and, to 


- g : 
* £4 '$ 4 - — 


within their power: all ſavagey 
are ingenious in contriving, and 
happy in executing, the moſt ex. 
quiſite tortures ; and the common 
people of all countries are de. 
ighted with, nothing ſo much 25 
bull- baitings, -prize-fghtings, ex. 
ecutions, and all ſpectacles of cru. 
elty and horror. Though civili. 
zation may in ſome degree abate 
this native ſerocity, it can never 
quite extirpate it; the moſt po. 
hſhed are not aſhamed to be pleaſed 
with ſcenes of little leſs barbarity, 
and, to the diſgrace of human na. 
ture, to digntfy them with the 
name of ſports. They arm cocks 
with artificial weapons, which na. 
ture had kindly denied to their 
malevolence, and with ſhouts of 
applauſe and triumph, ſee them 
rugs them into each other's 

earts i they view with delight the 
trembling: deer and defenceleſ; 
hare, flying for hours in the ut- 
moſt agonies of terror and deſpair, 
and at laſt, ſinking under fatigue, 
devoured by their mercileſs pur. 


tridge drop from their flight, 
weltering in their blood, or per- 
haps periſhing/ with wounds and 


they triumph over the unſuſpett- 
ing fiſh, whom-they have decoyed 
by an inſidious. pretence of feeding, 
and drag him from his native 
element by a hook fixed to and 


add to all this, they ſpare neither 
labour nor expence to preſerve and 

ropagate theſe innocent anima)s, 
Fn no other end, but to multiply H] 


the objects of their perſecution. im 


What name ſhould we beljos 
00 


- wH+ 


onaſuperior Being,whoſe whole en- 
deavours were employed, and whoſe 
whole pleaſure conſiſted in terri- 
hing, enſnaring, tormenting, and 
deluoying mankind 2 whoſe ſupe- 
nor faculties were exerted in fo- 
nenting animoſities amongſt them, 
in contriving engines of deſtruc- 
tion, and inciting them to uſe 
them in maiming and murdering 
each other? whoſe power over them 
was employed in aſſiſting the ra- 
pacious, deceiving the ſimple, and 
oppreſſing the innocent? who 
without provocation or advantage 
ſhould continue, from day to day, 
void of all pity and remorſe, thus 
to torment mankind for diverſion, 
and at the ſame time endeavour 
with his utmoſt care to preſerve 
their lives, and to propagate their 
ſpecies, in order to increaſe. the 
number of victims devoted to his 
malevolence, and be delighted in 

rtion to the miſeries which 
— ? I ſay, what name 
. deteſtable enough could we find 
for ſuch a Being? Yet, if we 
impartially confider the caſe, and 
our intermediate fituation, we 
muſt acknowledge, that, with re- 
gard to inferior animals, juſt ſuch 
a Being is a ſportſman, \ 


— 


„9 * 


deme Account of the Riſe and De- 
ſcent of the Empreſs Catharine, 
Wife of Czar Peter I.; and al/o 
of the Riſe of Prince Menzikott : 
extracted from the Memoirs of 
Peter Henry Bruce, %. a Mi- 


litary Officer in the Services of 


Pruffia, Ruffia, and Great Bri- 


tain. 


8 ** was born at Runghen, a 
{mall village in Livonia, of 


very poor parents, who were only 
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boors, or vaſſals; her father and 
mother dying, left her very young 
in great want; the parith-clerk, 
out of compaſſion, took her home 
to his houſe, where ſhe learnt to 
read. Dr. Glack, miniſter of Ma- 
rienburgh, ſeeing her there, en- 
quired of the clerk who ſhe was; 
and being informed ſhe was a poor 
orphan he had taken into his houſe 
out of charity, what from a wiſh 
to relieve the poor clerk from a 
burthen he was not well able to 
ſupport, and a liking to the little 
orphan, the doctor took her home 
to his houſe, notwithſtanding he 
had a numerous family of his own. 
Here her company and opportu- 
nities for improvement -were bet- 
ter, and her Ceportment ſuch, 
that ſhe became equally eſteemed 
by the doctor, his wife, and chil- 
dren ; her ſteady, diligent, and 
careful attention to all their do- 
meſtic concerns, ingratiated her 
ſo much with the doctor and his 
wife, that they made no diſtinction 
between her and their own chil- 
dren. She ever after ſhewed her 
acknowledgment with the utmoſt 
gratitude, mn richly providing for 
all thoſe who could lay claim to 
any alliance to the doctor's fa- 
mily; nor did ſhe forget her firſt 
benefactor the clerk of Rughen. 
In this happy ſituation ſhe grew 
up to woman, when a Livonign 
ſerjeant, in the Swediſh ſervice, 
fell paſſionately in love with her ; 
ſhe likewiſe liking him, agreed to 
marry him, provided it could be 
done with the doctor's conſent, 
who, upon enquiry into the man's 
character, finding it unexception- 
able, readily gave it. The mar- 
riage day was appointed, and, in- 
deed, came, when a ſudden order 
came to the ſerjeant that very 
morning, 
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uſual in 


ſor he would take care of her, and 
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morning, to march directly with 


a detachment for Riga, Who was 
thereby diſappointed from ever 
enjoying his lovely bride. Soon 


after this; General Baur, at the 
head of an army, came before the 
town and took it, in the year 1702, 
when all the inhabitants were 
made priſoners, and amongſt the 


reſt this lovely bride. In the pro- 


miĩſcuous croud, overwhelmed with 
ief, and bathed in tears at her 
nhappy fate, the general obſerv- 
my her, ſaw a ſe ne ſfai quoi in 
her whole appearance, which at- 
tracted him ſo much, that he aſked 
her ſeveral queſtions about her 
ſituation; to which ſhe made an- 
Wers with more ſenſe than is 
rſons of her rank; he 
deſired her not to be afraid, 


immediate orders for her 
lafety and reception into his houſe, 
"of which he gave her the whole 
charge, with authority over all 
Bis nts, 
very much beloved from her man- 
ner of uſing them; the general 
- afterwards often ſaid, his houſe 


| was never ſo well managed as 


when ſhe was with him. 

Prince Menzikoff, who was his 
Patron, ſeeing her one day at the 
general's, obſerved ſomething very 
extraordinary in her air and man- 
ner, and enquiring who ſhe was, 
and on what footing ſhe ſerved 
him, the geyeral told him what 


"has been already related, and with 
due encomipms on the merits of 
her condut in his houſe: the 


prince faid, ſuch a perſon weuld 
be of great conſequence to him, for 
he was then very ill ferved in that 


reſpect; to which the general re- 


plied, he was under too many 


obligations to his highneſs to have 
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it in his power to refuſe him any 
thing he had a mind to, and im. 
mediately calling for Catharine 
told her, that was Prince Menzi. 
koff, and that he had occaſion for 
a ſervant like herſelf, and that 
the prince had it much more in 
his er to be a friend to her 
than he had, adding, that he had 
too great a regard for her to 
prevent her receiving ſuch a piece 
of honour and good — Sde 
anſwered only by a profound 
courteſy, which ſhewed, if not her 
conſent, that it was not then in 
her power to refuſe the offer that 
was made: in ſhort, the prince 
took her home the ſame day, and 
ſhe lived with him till the year 


1704, when the czar, one day 


dining with the prince, happened 


"to ſee her, and ſpoke to her; ſhe 


made a yet ſtronger impreſſion on 


that monarch, who would like- 


wiſe haye her to be his ſervant; 


from whence ſhe roſe to be Em- 
by whom fhe''was - | 


preſs of Ruſſia. 
As Prince Menzikoff was alſo 


'a perſon raiſed from a very low 


degree, I was told the following 
circumſtances of his riſg. He was 
born of gentle, but very poor pa- 
rents; and they dying, left him 
very young without any educa- 
tion, inſomuch that he could 
neither read nor write, nor ever 
did he to the day of his death: 
his poverty obliged him to ſcek 
ſervice in Moſcow, where he was 
taken into the houſe of a paſtry- 
cook; who employed him in cry- 
ing minced-pies about the ſtreets; 
ang having a good voice, he alſo 
ſung ballads ; whereby he was {o 
generally known, that he had ac- 
' ceſs into all the gentlemen's houſes. 


The czar, by invitation, was to 


dine one day at a boyar's, or lord's 
| houſe, 


the boy 
himſelf 
ceivin 2 
that d11 
fore the 
majeſty 
Czar re! 
leaſt di 
nance, 

fulneſs 

this di; 
ery 80 


douſe, and Menzikoff happening 
o be in the kitchen that be, (Frank 
the boyar giving directions 
—.— ut diſh of meat 
te faid the czar was fond of, and 
took notice that the boyar himſelf 
ſome kind of powder in it, by 
way of ſpice; taking particular 
notice of what meat that diſh was 
' compoſed, he took himſelf away 
o fing his ballads, and kept ſaun- 
tering. 1n the ftreet till the czar 
arrived; when exalting his voice, 
his majeſty took notice of it, ſent 
ſor kim, and aſked him if he 
would fell his baſket with the pies : 
the boy” rephed, he had power 
only to ſell the pies, as for the 
baſket he muſt firſt aſk his maſter's 
Jeave, but as every thing belonged 
to his majeſty, he needed only lay 
his commands upon him. This 
reply pleaſed the czar ſo much, 
that he ordered Alexander to ſtay 
and attend him, which he obeyed 
with great joy. Menzikoff waited 
behind the czar's chair at dinner, 


and ſeeing the before mentioned 


diſh ſerved up and placed before 
him, in a whiſper begged his ma- 


jeſty not to eat thereof: the czar. 


vent into another room with the 
boy, and aſked his reaſon for what 
he had whiſpered to him, when 
be informed his majeſty what he 
had obſerved in the kitchen, and 
tne boyar's putting in the powder 
bimſelf, without the cook's per- 
ceving him, made him ſuſpe& 
that diſh in particular; he there- 
fore thought it his duty to put his 
majeſty upon his guard. The 
Car returned to table without the 
leaſt diſcompoſure in his counte- 
nance, and with his uſual chear- 
fulneſs; the boyar recommended 
this din to him, ſaying, it was 
Fery good z the czar ordered the 
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boyer to fit down by him, for it 


is 4 cuſtom in Moſcow for the 


maſter of the houſe to wait at 


table when he entertains his 


friends, and putting ſome of it on 
a plate, defired him to eat and 
ſhew him a good example. The 

„ with the utmoſt confuſion, 
replied, that it did not become 
the ſervant to eat with his maſter ; 
whereupon the plate was ſet down 
to a dog, who ſoon diſpatehed its 
contents, which, in @ very ſhort 
time, threw him-into convulſions, 
and ſoon deprived him of life: the 
dog being opened, the effect of 
the poiſon was clearly diſcovered, 


and the boyer was immediately ſe- 


cured, but was found next morn- 
ing dead in his bed, which pre- 
vented all farther diſcovery. 
Menzikoff's remarkable intro- 
duction ſoon gained him credit 


and confidence with his royal 


maſter, which from being one of 
the meaneſt and pooreſt, raiſed him 
to be one of the richeſt ſubjects 
in the Ruſſian empire; he was 
not only dignified with the title of 
a prince in Ruſſia, but alſo de- 
clared a prince of the Roman em- 
pire. He was tall, well-ſhaped, 
very handſome in his — and 
of great penetration: he acted as 
vice-czar at the imperial court, 
the czar himſelf appearing at all 
public meetings as a private per- 
ſon, attended by 
moſt, and, inſtead of pleaſing him- 
ſelf with the pomp of grandeur, 


his delight was the improvement 


of his empire, which he viſited 
every where in perſon, 
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Some Account of the Bay and City 


of Sorrento, and of the Ruins 4 


the Surrentinum or Villa of Pol- 
lus 


two ſervants at 
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71 lins a Capo di Fuolo: extra&ed had a,greater ſhare in the forma. 


rem Travels into tbe Two Sici- 


2 . 0 


0 e 


ſpacious bay of Sorrento, three 
miles wide. A ſemicircular chain 
of woody mountains incloſes a 


rich and beautiful plain, rather 


Doping; towards the ſea, full of 
white balldiogs eeping out of the 
groves... This balf-moon termi- 
nates in a ſtraight line to the ſea, 
by a bold coaſt of black perpendi- 
cular rocks. It probably formed 


a portion of a circle, half of which 


broke off and ſunk into the waves. 
This I believe to have been the 
Caſe, and that the whole was once 
the crater of a volcano. All the 
ſoil of the plain is cineritious; and 


Its rocks a Fir lava, except 


near the eaſt end, where they are 
of a ſofter piperino kind. The 
encircling mountains are compoſed 
of regular calcareous, layers, that 
do not join or intermix in the leaſt 
with the others, but are broken 


off abruptly all round, as if a place 


had been ſcooped out for the re- 
ception of the heterogenecus maſs, 
riſing ſuddenly out of the boſom 


of the earth or waters. Many of 
theſe limeſtone rocks are twilted, 
as it were, into ropes, exactly in 


the ſame manner as ſome Veſuvian 
Iavas: they have beſides ſo man 

peculiarities, that correſpond wich 
thoſe, of the productions of burn- 
ing. mountains, that were it not 
directly repugnant to the common 
ſyſtems of philoſophy, which de- 


dlde all calcareous ſubſtances to be 


à ſediment of the ocean, I ſhould 


be tempted to believe, that fre 


ro- 
4 jecting rocks, we entered the 


whole plain. 


tion of theſe rocks than is gene. 
rally allowed. The materials of 
the lower, grounds are beyond 
doubt volcanical ; however, I am 
confident that, as yet, we are but 
imperfectly; acquainted with the 


powers of fire, and the metamor- 


phoſes it is capable of roducing, 
As we have diſcovered, that the 
fumes of ſulphur and vitriol can 
change hard black lava into foft 
white clay, perhaps we may find 
out, that ſome other, operation of 
natural chymiſtry. can convert ſub. 
ſtances into limeſtone. 

I landed at Sorrento, a city 
placed, on the very brink of the 
ſteep rocks that overhang the bay, 
in a moſt enchanting ſituation. It 
contains fifteen thouſand inhabi. 
tants, half the population of the 
The ſtreets are nar- 
row); but this is no inconvenience 
in a warm climate, where carri- 
ages are not uſed, nor any com- 
munication with the metropolis 


practicable by land. Of all the 


270 K in the kingdom, this is 
leſt with the moſt delightful cli- 
mate, It was renowned for it in 
ancient times: Silius Italicus ex- 
tols its ſoft and wholeſome ze- 
phyrs*, At preſent it enjoys 
ſhady groves, . excellent water, 
fruit, fh, milk, butter, the finel 
veal in the world, good wine, and 
almoſt every neceſſary of life at an 
ealy rate. Mountains ſcreen it 
from the hot aytumnal blats, 
The temper of the inhabitants | 
ſaid to reſemble the climate in 
mildneſs, A few inſcriptions and 
reſervoirs of water are all the rem- 
nants of antiquity it can ſhew. |! 
derives its name from the reſidence 


0 Zephyro Surrentum molle ſalubri. 
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& worſhip of the Syrens “. In 
this bay, the Prince of Salerno, 
ſn to Charles the Firſt, was, in 
1283, taken priſoner by Lauria, 
the admiral of Peter of Aragon: 
1 naval viqory that inſured the 
eon of Sicily to the conque- 
rors. Here Torquatus Taſſo drew 
* his firſt breath in 1544: a bard 
undoubtedly intitled to rank in 
the foremoſt line of modern poets, 
notwithſtanding the ſarcaſm of 
Boileau f, who, from his igno- 
rance of the Italian language, and 
the coldneſs of his 7 5 was a 
very improper judge of the flights 
i x . 1558, the Turks 
ſacked this city, and carried off 
twelve thouſand captives; but, 
preferring money to ſuch a quan- 
tity of ſlaves, they ſent to Naples 
to aſk a ranſom. Diſtruſt, con- 
ſternation, or inſenſibility, cauſed 
their offer to be rejected, and the 
infidels failed away with their pri- 
ſoners. Soon after, by an act of 
generoſity ſcarce to be paralleled 
in any hiſtory, the remaining Sor- 
rentines ſold their lands and goods, 
and redeemed their fellow citizens. 
Had ſuch an effort been made by 
Greeks or Romans, it would have 
been a common-place example for 
ſchool-boys, and every diſſertator, 
ancient and modern, would have 
enlarged with enthuſiaſm on this 


4 * 
* Surenetum. 
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trait of heroiſm ; but at Sorrento 


do 


* * 


it is ſcarce remembered, and, I 
believe, it is entirely forgotten in 
the reſt of the kingdom. 

On the twenty- eighth, I conti- 
nued my coaſting voyage to Capo 
di Terra, or Puolo, the point that 
divides the bay of Sorrento from 
that of Maſſa f. Here are the 
ruins of a villa mentioned in Sta- 
tius's Sylvz: it belonged to Pol- 
lius Fzlix, whoſe name is ſtill 
preſerved in the modern appella- 
tion, I admired the exadcneſs 
with which the poet has deſcribed 
the ſpot ; for however altered and 
disfigured the minuter features 
may be, the great outlines of the 
place are ſtill diſcernable. On the 
very extremity of the cape, im- 
pending over the ſea, Land- a 
row of vaulted chambers, before 
which appear the veſtiges of a por- 
tico , or hall. Its form is that of 
an obtuſe angle. Theſe rooms 
commanded a- double view: one 
of Sorrento and Veſuvius; the 
other, of Naples **, Puzzoli, and 
Iſchia++. Part of the painting re- 
mains upon the walls. Behind 
theſe buildings, the promontory 
narrows into an iſthmus, pierced 
in the middle with a deep round 
baſon, into which the ſea has ac- 
ceſs by a paſſage under the rocks. 
As the waves have no force left 


+ Le clinquant du Taſſe à tout Por de Virgile. 
Prefers Taſſo's tinſel to Virgil's gold. 
J Eſt inter notus Syrenum nomine muros, 
"1 1 Tyrrhenz templis ornata Minerve, 
Per obliquas erepit porticus arces 
Urbis opus, longoque domat ſaxa aſpera dorſo. 
| Una Diztis x 
Parthenopen directo limite ponti. : 
** Ingerit 
Celia Dicarchæi ſpeculatrix villa profundi. 
tt Hac videt Inarimen, illi Prochyta aſpera paret. 
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ing is ſurrounded by ruins, this 
was no doubt the ſituation of the 
baths *, Three arched conduits 
brought freſh water to them + 
from a large reſervoir at the foot 
of the mountain ; high rocks, co- 
vered with olive-trees, . defend 
this place from the boiſterous ſci- 
rocco, and boats find a ſafe retreat 
in a circular creek, which divides 
the cape into two peninſulas 5. 
From hence I ſailed along the 

woody coaſt of Maſſa, a dioceſe 
without a town ; for all the dwell- 
ing-houſes are diſperſed in. ſmall 
cluſters along the verdant dech- 
vity. . We lay upon our oars a 


few hours to take ſome refreſh-_ 


ment, and then failed to Naples, 
where we arrived by moonlight. 
The evening was warm and mild, 
and the fea ſmooth as glaſs; the 
lights of the fiſh-markets reflected 
on its ſurface, formed a moſt 
ſplendid illumination. 


— 


* 


Fame Account of the French African 
Ilands; rem Travels into Eu- 
rope, Alia, and Africa. 


HE iſland of Mauritius is 
fituated in the zoth degree 
of ſouth latitude, and 56 eaſt Jon- 
gitude from London. It is of a 


* Gemina teſtudine famant - 
Balnea. 
+ E terris occurrit dulcis amaro 
Nympha mari. f 
Monti intervenit imum 


un 


_ 
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when they enter it, and its open- | 


circular figure, mountainous jn 
the centre, and flat around the 
coaſt, containing about 100,00, 
Engliſh acres. The foil is light 
and but unkindly, of a brick <<. 
lour, and in ſome parts ſtrongly 
impregnated with iron ore. There 
are ſome large rivers, which riſe 
at the bottom, or in the ſides of 
the mountains. There is not 
above one fifth part of the country 
under cultivation, the remainin 
four being mountainous or fill 
with woods. There is on this 
iſland ſome good building timber, 
and a great deal of yellow, black, 
and party-coloared ebony. This 
laſt ſpecies of ebony is reckoned to 
be of value, and is never burnt, 
as the others frequently are.— 
There is a ſmelting manufactory 
for the iron ore,” and ſome powder 
-mills. There are in Mauritius 
two or three ſugar-plantations, 
ſeveral coffee-plantations, and it 
has produced very good cotton and 
indigo: it is indeed to theſe two 
laſt-mentioned commodities that 
the ſoil ſeems beſt adapted. All 
the tropical fruits, plants, and 
roots are raiſed here ; but they are 
neither ſo luxuriant nor fo highly 
flavoured as thoſe of Bourbon, nor 
ſo abundant as to ſerve the inha- 
bitants four- months 1n the year: 


their ſupplies for about eight 


Littus et in terras ſcopulis pendentibus exit. 


d Placido lunata receſſu, 


Hine atque hinc curvas prorumpunt æquora rupes | 
j n 


Ponunt hic laſſa furorem 

E nora, ; N 
Nulloque tumultu 

Stagna modeſta jacent. 


months 
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able en 
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divide. 
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flower: 
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hon, the Cape of Good Hope, 
Batavia, and 1 
The ſpiceries of Ceylon, Am- 
a, and Banda, promiſe to 
fouriſh in this iſland. In the pa- 
rid of Pamplemonſe, the king of 
France maintains, at a conſider- 
able expence, and in good condi- 
tion, a ſpacious botanical garden, 
divided into four parts, repreſent- 
ing the great quarters of the earth ; 
in which the trees, ſhrubs, plants, 
flowers, herbs, roots, &c. of each 


are reſpectively planted ; pieces 
of ad 


being fixed in the ground 


by each, deſcribing its name, na- 
tive country, and qualities. In 
this garden cinnamon and cloves 
thrive-amazingly. All around the 


iſland (except ſmall inlets oppoſite 


to ſome bays) at a tolerable diſ- 
tance from the ſhore, there is a 
reef of coral rock, which ſhelters 
the intermediate ſpace. of water, 
makes it quite ſmooth and ſerene, 
and prevents the formation of 
ſueh heavy ſurges as, rolling and 
breaking on the ſhore, might 
render landing difficult, if not 
impracticable. RE 

The fields and woods abound 
with deer, hares, rabbits, and 
lying game. The inhabitants are 
remarkable for their hoſpitality, 
and the ladies who are natives of 
this iſland, for their beauty. 
Mauritius is the metropolis of 
the French African iſlands, the 
chief ſeat of government, the em- 
porium of commerce, and the aſy- 
lum of exiles from Franca. The 
inhabitants are not ſo independent 
in their circumſtances, nor ſo eaſy 
in their minds as thoſe of Bour- 
bon, although they affect more 
dreſs and gaiety, and have better 
houſes and furniture. Every third 
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s in twelve come from Bour- - perſon you meet, of a fair com- 


plexion, wears at his button-hole 
the order of St. Louis. | 
As the poſition. of the town of 


Port Louis, and the fortifications * 


defending the entrance of the har- 
bour, are well known, I ſhall not 


give any particular deſcription of 


them. I cannot, however, but ob- 
ſerve, that the practice of warping 


ſhips into that port, is merely a 


political ſtratagem, intended to 
impreſs the world with a notion 
that it is of the moſt difficult ac- 
ceſs. The paſlage for ſhips is 
clear and eaſy, and every after- 
noon, during the 28 days I was 
there, there was a conſtant ſteady 
and briſk gale directly into the 
harbour. , | 
The iſland of Bourbon is ſituated 
in the 21ſt degree of ſouth lati- 
tude, and 54th eaſt longitude from 
London. Its figure 1s nearly cir- 
cular. Perhaps there is not a ſpot 
on the face of the earth ſo worthy 
of the attention of naturaliſts as 


this iſland. ' It contains three high 


mountains, whick are often ſeen 
at the diſtance of 3o leagues : and 
are the higheſt land I ever ſaw, 
except the Pike of Teneriffe. On 
the ſummit of one of theſe moun- 


tains, which 1s in the ſouth-eaſt 


quarter of the iſland, there is a 
volcano which frequently emits 
ſmoke, flames, and aſhes. This 


' volcano exhibits an awful but 


beautiful proſpect at night, when 
it vomits flames, and fills the ſur- 


rounding heavens with particles of 


fire. Of the three mountains of 
Bourbon, this alone is barren 
and uninhabited. The mountain 


which is reputed the higheſt, riſes 


in the centre of the iſland, and to 
the northward of it appears a 
ridge of hills, called the Falaiſes, 

one 
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ſublime, forms a ſtupendous pre- 
cipice, in perpendicular height two 


thouſand "French fathoms, over- 


hanging a large river, which ſome- 
times glides ſmoothly along, and 
at others falls in rough caſcades. 
In reſpect of ſize, Bourbon is 
nearly equal to Mauritius. The 
ſoil, which is in ſome parts black, 
and in others grey, is ſuperla- 
tively fruitful, and improves in 


quality in proportion as it ap- 


| es even to the tops of emi- 
nences and - mountains. The 
windward fide, and the quarter-of 
St Luſan on the caſt fide, are level 
lands watered by very fine rivers, 
particularly the great river 4 f- 
bord, which precipitates itſelf into 
a diftrit the moſt beautiful of the 
whole iſland, but where the land- 
ing from the ſea is difficult and 
fall of danger. 

In the latitude of 21 d 

this iſland produces wheat, cab- 
bages, turneps, carrots, artichokes, 
peaſe, ' beans, and garden fruits 
and roots equal in fize and flavour 
to any I ever ſaw in Europe. It 
aces alſo the ſugar-cane, cof- 
e, cotton, indigo; and all Weſt 
India fruits, ſuperior to any I ever 
ſawin any of the American iſlands. 
Its rice is not inferior to that of 


o * 
= 


either Carolina; and its mangoes 


are equal to any. in Hindoſtan. 
The poultry are the largeſt I ever 
ſaw, and in every reſpect excel 


thoſe of all other countries. 

The ladies of Bourbon are re- 
markably tall, and elegantly form- 
ed; their complexions beautifully 


= 


red and white, and their features 


the moſt delicate and handſome 


that can be imagined. In figure, 


- complexion, and features, the men 
| | reſemble the women, only that 
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one ſide of which, bold, abrupt, and 


— 


the former are more muſcular.— 


I dwell a little on the extraordi. 


nary beauty of the natives of the 


iſland of Bourbon, becauſe it!s a 


very ſingular circumſtance, to find 


elegance of ſhape, delicacy of fea. 


tures, and bloom of complexion in 
the torrid zone. | 

The paſturage of this iſland is 
not well adapted to the breed of 
ſheep, but it abounds with goats, 
ſmall * horned cattle, and ſmall 
hardy horſes: - The inhabitants of 
Bourbon are ftill more hoſpitable 
than thoſe of Mauritius. They 
are frank, chearful, and polite, 
with more ſincerity. Every repaſt 
begins with a glaſs of brandy, and 
the tables are plentiful and ele. 
gant, being furniſhed with but- 
cher's meat, and a great variety of 
fowls, fiſh, and vegetables. 

But the enjoyments of the gay 
and ſocial inhabitants of this en- 
chanting iſle, are mixed with ſuf. 
ferings unknown in the moſt bar. 
ren and inhofpitable countries, 


Contented and happy in the com- 


pany of one another, they might 
well deſpiſe that contempt in 
which they are held by the poor 
nobleſſe of Mauritius, becauſe, for- 
ſooth, they are not, in general, 
of noble extraction : but they 
ſuffer ſeverer misfortunes in that 
iron government under which they 


lire; the depredations of their re- 
bellious runaway flaves, who oc- 


cupy ſome of the inacceſble 
mountains; but above all, in 


thoſe frequent hurricanes which 


ravage their country from January 
to April or May. 

The diſtance from Bourbon to 
Mavritius is about 37 leagues, 
which is run from the latter to 
the former in the ſpace of from 


eighteen to twenty-four hours: 
but 


ue capa 
bill 
cattle, a 
on them 
Engliſh 

Vol. 


Wit to return to Mauritius from 
bourbon takes up a month, at the 
at fourteen” days, unleſs in the 
hurricane ſeaſon, when the wind 
« more variable. 
The Seychell or Mahe iſlands lie 
i few leagues north-eaſt from the 
zorth end of Madagaſcar. The 
French took poſſeſſion of them 
face the laſt . _ 333 — 
them 4 1T101G1ICTS; 
were CE 57 They 
field ſome tropical proviſions, and 
2 great many turtle, with other 


iſh, , ; 

In the iſland of Seychell there 
s 2 very. ſafe and commodious 
deep bay, with excellent anchor- 
we, where ſhips may wood and 
water with great eaſe and ſafety. - 

At a very ſhort diſtance, I be- 
lere leſs than a league from the 
iſland of Seychell, lies that of Praſ- 
ine. The foil of each is repre- 
ſented as excellent; the land 
throughout is flat, and is ſaid to 
po ſome large timber proper 
r building. Theſe iſlands are 
remarkable for ucing the tree 
which yields a kind of cocoa-nut, 
repreſenting, in the moſt ſtriking 
manner, the figure of a human 


(mell from an aperture of the fun- 
dament, like that of human ex- 
cement. The Indians, ſtruck 
with this reſemblance, formerly 
ſet an enormous value upon theſe 
nuts; but fince the French traders 
lurniſhed the market with them 
more plentifully, they have loſt 
much of their eſtimation, together 
vith their rarity, As theſe iſlands 
ue 7 of raiſing abundance of 
proviſions, ſheep, goats, and horned 
attle, a ſettlement might be made 
om them, very convenient for the 
Engliſh Eaſt India Company, if 
Vor. XV. 


breech, thighs, &c. having a fœtid 
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this paſſage ſhoald be adopted by 


their navigation at thoſe ſeaſons 
when the inner paſfage between 
Madagaſcar and the continent is 
impracticable. 


Some Account 4 the moſt capital 
Pictures in the King of Spain's 
Palace at Madrid: tranſlated 
from the Spaniſh of Sir Anthony 
Raphael Mengs, Kt. fr Pain- 
ter to his Catholic Majeſty, by John 
Talbot Dillon, Kzt. and Baron 
of the ſacred Roman Empire. 


1 COULD wiſh that all the 
fine pictures diſperſed in the 


different royal ſeats were united, 


and formed into one grand collec- 
tion, in the palace at Madrid; and 
that they were progerly arranged 
in a gallery, worthy of the mag- 
nificence of the monarch, in order 
to addreſs to you on this ſubject, 
an eflay on the art, from the re- 
mote times, down to the preſent, 
in which every artiſt we know of, 
worthy of notice, might be more 
or leſs commented upon, for the 
information of thoſe who have any 
curioſity or taſte for theſe matters, 
and that they might be made ſen- 
fible of the eſſential difference ex- 
iſting between them, by which, I 
ſhould be able to render my own 
ideas more clear; but the court 
having never formed any inten- 


tions of ſuch a collection, I ſhall. 


ſpeak unconnectedly of the great 
maſters of different ages, attach- 
ing myſelf principally to the Spa- 
niſh painters, whoſe works are con- 
ſpicuous in the principal apart- 
ments of the palace. 

Some of the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
of theſe performances are in the 
king's dreſſing room, particularly 
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by the hand of Velaſquez, Spag- clair ob{cure, froctilm of pencil 
nolet, and Muriilo. But how and in deferibing pecidiar cifgum 
greatly they differ from each ſtances of the human fate, ech a. 

- Other } What juſtneſs, what true wrinkles, hair; &c, His manner; 
diſtribution of clair obſcure, in the bold, but he did not equal Vela 
works of . Velaſquez. How well ſquez in his diftribution of light 
he underſtood the effects of light and ſhade, not underſtanding it 
in ſhewing the diſtances of ob- proper degradations, and the ef 
jets one from another, and what fects of air, though his colouring 
a ſchool for an artiſt to improve is more lively, as may be ſeen hy 
himſelf in ſtudying the works of his pictures over the doors, 
this great man, to be ſeen in this In the ſame apartment, there arg 
ſaloon, done at three different pictures of Murillo, in two differ 
times, and by confidering the ent manners :. his firſt, in thoſe, of 
happy manner in which he attain- the Incarnation, and the birth o 
ed ſuch an excellent imitation of our ſaviour ; which, particular] 
nature. The picture of the Se- the ſecond, are painted with great 
ville water-ſeller, diſplays his ear- boldneſs in regard to nature, tho 
ly imitation of nature, and with performed before he had attainec 
what ſpirit tre exerted himſelf in that ſoftneſs which characteriſ 
_ exhibiting the different effects on his ſecond manner, as may be per 
objects that receive light or ſha- ceived in other pictures in this 
dow, infomuch, as to occaſion ra- apartment; particularly in the 
ther a dryneſs and harſhneſs of ſmall one of the nuptials of on 
il. "op lady, and a fine half length o 
In the picture of the feigned St. James, in the adjacent room. 
Bacchus crowning a few drun- In the king's drawing-room 
 - #{ards, his ſtyle is more looſe and there is an excellent picture of Ve 
[| free, copying nature, not as ſhe laſquez, repreſenting the Infant: 
(| is, but as ſhe appears to the eye. Dona Margarita Maria of Auſtn; 
[| He is ſtill more bold and animat- whoſe portrait Velaſquez is draw 
* ed in his Yalcan's Forge, where ing; but this capital piece being { 
bb ſome of the figures of the work- well known, I have nothing to add 
| men are a perfect imitation of na- only that it is a convincing proo 
ture. But he has given the moſt of the effect of imitation from na 
14 perfect copy of nature in the pic- ture, and of the general ſatisfac- 
A ture of a woman ſpinning, which tion it yields, particularly when 
zs of his laſt ſtyle and manner, and the beaztiful, is not the primar 
| ſo well executed, that the labour confideration.. 3 
F of the hand ſeems not to have been F paſs over at preſent many fin 
1 employed, but that the mind paintings of Fitian's, diſperſed! 
Ts alone conveyed the pencil, in various apartments of the palace; 
1 which its merit is fingular. Some to ſpeak to you of that moſt nod! 
5 of his portraits have likewiſe this picture of Velaſquez 3 
| excellence, and form the moſt per- Philip FV. on horſeback ; where 
[| fe model of his ſchool. every thing is admirable, as wel 
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ZI - Spagnolet was admirable in his the horſe, as the figure of the mo- 
' || Tmitation' of nature, ſtrength of narch, even the landſcape 15 tl 
| „4. Ss | „ © - naſe 


* 
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bed with taſte; but above all, 
the graceful eaſe of the ſovereign's 
head is 1 Fink as the very ſkin 
hems to mine, and the hair is 
beautiful, and touched with great 
joktneſs. Contiguous to this ca- 
tal performance, there is another 
Uthe Conde Duke of Olivares, in 
zothing inferior to that of the 
king's. x 

Let us now turn our attention 


und, repreſenting a ſiege, which 
was before in that ſaloon of the 
Retire, called, De lo; Reyhos, and 
now in the dining-room of the 
moſt Serene Prince of Aſturias. 
This picture comprehends every 
perfection the ſubject would admit 
of, and there 1s no part; if we 
we except the ſoldiers lances, 
yhich is not repreſented with the 
utmoſt Kill. In the ſame apart- 
nent, there is a portrait of the 
Infanta Dona Margarita Maria, 
ind an Iafunte on horſeback; both 
by Velaſquez in his beſt manner, 
v well as ſome other portraits of 
lis, in the ſame room. | 
In the Prince of Aſturias's dreſ- 
Ing-room, there are three fine 
pictures by Spagnolet, two of them 
repreſent a St. Jerom, and a St. 
benedi, companions; executed in 
Is brighteſt manner, in which a 
perfect command of the pencil 
may be obſerved, as well as the 
molt accurate copy from nature, 
mh an uncommon expreſſion in 
the countenance of St. Benedict. 
The third is the martyrdom of a 
nt, equally excellent, though 
mth more force. 
It would be ſuperfluous to ſpeak 
0y0u of Rubens, or of his ſchool]; 
which, there are many pieces in 
tte palace. But one, above others, 
remarkable, repreſenting the 


to another . by the ſame 
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adoration of the kings, one of his 
moſt capital pieces; done by him 
in Flanders, after his beſt man- 
ner, and afterwards, when he 


came to Spain, he made an addi- 


tion to the canvaſs, to enlarge the 
picture, and increaſe the number 
of figures; amongſt which, he has 
added his own portrait. This 
picture contains every perfection 
the artiſt was capable of in the 
hiſtorical line, and the deſign is 
not the moſt incorrect. 

Amongſt many fine pieces of 
Vandyke, there is one repreſent- 
ing the apprehending of Chriſt in 
the garden, executed with a fine 


taſte and colouring; as far as a 


night-piece would admit of; 4 
half length portrait of the Cardi- 
nal Infante, brother of Philip IV. 
is alſo infinitely excellent from the 
juſtneſs of its execution, and the 
graceful eaſe that attends it, as 
well as colouring, and ſallowneſs 
of complexion: 

The works of Luca Jordano, are 


innumerable; of whom, it may be _ 


ſaid; he never did any thing amiſs; 
as a good taſte is every where per- 


ceptible in his works, though in an 


embryo form, compared to the ex- 
cellent productions of other great 
men of the Italian ſchools. On 
the other hand, he never arrived 
at perfection, ſo that his manner 
will admit of no falling off, with- 
out a total debaſement of paint- 
ing, which was the fate of his co- 
piers. The works of Jordan may 
be claſſed in two different manners, 
though he often painted indiſcri- 
minately, copying from different 
painters. Some of his pieces have 
an harſhneſs, like thoſe of Spag- 
nolet, from waom, Jordan learn- 
ed his art, and copied in his early 
days; but his general manner, and 
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Cortona. In this 
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the moſt univerſal, and ſuited to 
his taſte, as may be ſeen in his 
beſt pieces, was after Pietro da 
ſtyle, he exe- 
cuted that admirable freſco paint- 


Ing in the Retiro, and many pic- 


tures in the palace ; but in other 
pieces, done afterwards in Ma- 
drid, he varied from this ſtyle, 
and in his drapery, copied Paul 
Veroneſe, though with leſs cor- 
rectneſs of tints and clair ob/cure ; 
ſo that his manner became dry, as 


may be obſerved in the hiſtorical 
pieces of Solomon, in the palace, 


done after he had finiſhed painting 


in the Eſcuraial. 


Amongſt others in the ſame pa- 


lace, there is an half length of 


our lady, with the child, and St. 


ere thought by ſome to be a 


aphael ; it is true, the child is 
perfectly in his manner; the car- 
nation is rather too high, the back 
ground has a blueiſh caſt, the tu- 
nick of our lady is of light car- 
mine, and the veil of a deep blue, 


all in the character of Raphael, 


which makes thoſe who do not un- 
derſtand the true merit of his ex- 
cellence, conſider it as. an imita- 
tion of his manner; there are o- 
thers in the palace, by Luca Jor- 
dano, after the Venetian ſchool, 
but not ſo well finiſhed as ſome 
would ſuppoſe, | | 
Much merit is due to ſome 


paintings of Tintoret, Old Palm, 
and Jacopo Baſan, but they are all 


eclipſed, in my opinion, by thoſe 
of Paul Veroneſe, and more par- 
ticularly by thoſe of Titian, after 
his beſt manner; as this great man 
was never equalled, or ſurpaſſed 


by any one, in the beauty and 


perfection of his colouring ; it is 
ſo very excellent in all his works, 


that the eye never perceives the 


fleſh, in every part, are admirably 
diverſified, and. the drapery is e. 


fue, 7 

vi 
* 
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labour and ingenuity of the artig 
but the whole ſeems, as if nature 
herſelf preſented her form on the 
canvaſs. The pencil of Titiul tems 
2 moved with freedom, yet, ine t 
without negligence; every acc;. t v: 
dental — Bone 8 . 27h 
lign ; the force and effect of hu their h. 
clair obſcure, does not ſo much de. above a 
pend on the darkneſs of ſhadow Ml tion of 
or the diſplay of light, as in the the five 
proper ordinance of fis colouring, in pro 
All theſe circumſtances —＋ more O! 
obſerved in the picture of Baccha Ml | Thel 
nalians, the figures of which are Lodovi! 
one third of the natural ſize: thigh preſent: 
picture is at preſent in a cloſet uf They { 
the Princeſs, of Aſturias ; every nt, fo 
part of the picture, and the whole Pouſſin, 
of it conjunctly, is ſo beautiful, IM preſent 
that it would be an endleſs toil to bai ha 
delineate its merit; I can only tell of theſe 
you, I never paſs by it without of his F 
ſtopping, from. the admiration it pies o 
always cauſes, in ſeeing the figure in the 
of the woman aſleep, which exhi. to be ce 
bits a matter of wonder and no- lated 1 
velty, every time I behold it. The ſerves t 
colouring is after Titian's bright-W ſpirit ar 
eſt manner, the degradation o evapora 
tints are marvellous, beyond what Ther 
I ever ſaw any where; every pan df Titi: 
appears nature individually, yet latter t. 
requires great attention to examine age, w 
the different objects, and till the pencil v 
great variety accords in one gene- le alw: 
ral tone: the local tints of the juſtneſs 
ing, th 
lo neg] 
prejudic 
ſcholars 
ner, wi 
tian hac 


qually welkdiſpoſed, with rich co- 
louring : to ſpeak of its acceſſory 
parts — the ne ſky, the light 
clouds, the various hues of ver 
dure, the ſhades of trees, de corre, 
ground ſtrewed with plants, al de rulc 
together is ſpirited, while it is i fudy, 

the juſteſt line of beauty. preat ſi 


Another picture about the 2 
65 


zue, repreſenting a feſtival of 
ſportive cupids, gathering apples 
n © the trees, is of the greateſt 
heauty, in 'a perfect ſtyle, and 
tems to have been done at the 
ame time as the other. The 
t variety of little cupids is ſur- 
priing, as well as the diverſity of 
their hair, in ringlets and curls ; 
above all, the admirable degrada- 
tion of tints, high finiſhing, and 
the ſweetneſs of the back grounds, 
n proportion as the objects are 
more or leſs diſtant. 

Theſe two pictures were in the 
Lodoviſi palace at Rome, and were 
preſented to the King of Spain, 
They ſerved, according to Sand- 
rart, for a ſtudy to Domenchino, 
Pouſtin, and Il Fiamingo, to re- 
reſent beautiful children. Al- 
Jani has alſo introduced a group 
of theſe children dancing, in one 
of his pictures: there are two co- 


pies of theſe pictures, by Rubens, 


in the palace, but they are only 
to be confidered, as a book tran- 
lated into Flemiſh, which pre- 
ſerves the thoughts, but where the 
ſpirit and force of the original is 
evaporated, | 

There are many other pictures 


latter time, and ſome in his old 
ae, when his ſight failing, his 
pencil was not ſo accurate; though 
ke always preſerved the greateſt 
juſtneſs of tints. Notwithſtand- 
ing, the number of theſe pictures 
ſo negligently finiſhed has been 
prejudicial to the art; as many 
ſcholars have imitated that man- 
ter, without reflecting, that Ti- 
tan had, in his time, been very 


correct, and made accuracy and 


the rule of the art his principal 
ſtudy, while he attained to a 
great ſuperiority in point of co- 


of Titian, but all of them in his 


= 
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louring, in which he exceeded all 
others, ; 

We have few pictures to ſpeak 
of by Correggio; but as every 
piece of this accompliſhed maſter 


of the art includes the moſt en- 


chanting part of it, though we 
poſſeſs but two of them, they may 
ſerve to give a perfect notion of 
his powers. The Madonna dreſ- 
ſing the child, and St. Joſeph at 


a diſtance, ſeems rather a-rough 


draft, from the ſtriking altera- 
tions, perceptible in the poſition 


of the child and the Madonna. It 


is ſurpriſing to behold the wonder- 
ful effect of a figure leſs than two 

alms, ſeen at a diſtance, appear- 
ing conſiderable, and to ſwell on 
the eye; but this does not ariſe 


from the harmony of the clair o- 


ſeure, ſo much as the impercepti- 
ble middle-tints, which counteract 
the light with the ſhadow, and 
the maſterly management of each, 
by which he ſo juſtly expreſſed the 
relief and roundneſs, almoſt to 
make one forget, that the ſuper- 
fice was a plane, 

If Titian was happy in his tints, 
and the local colour of his objects, 
Correggio, on the other hand, 


though leſs perfect in this reſpect, 


exceeded him greatly in the fine 
relief which he gave to his figures, 
and to every part of the body, 
as well as his artful diſpoſition 
of aerial perſpective, not only by 
the gradations of clair obſcure, 
with reſpe& to intermediate diſ- 
tances, but alſo by a peculiar con- 


ception of the true-nature of the 


atmoſphere, which being more or 
leſs diaphanous, receives the rays 
of light, and penetrating into dif- 
ferent bodies, communicates it in 
thoſe parts where the principal ray 


of light does not reach, and thu 
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akes us perceive objects, even in 

e degree of darkneſs, and en- 
les us to diſtinguiſh their diſ- 
nces from each other, This was 


perfectly underſtood by the Greek 
artiſts, as may be obſerved by the 


paintings dug out of Hercula- 
neum, even the moſt common 


ones, inſomuch, that it appears to 
have been a ſyſtem of their ſchool. 
Amongſt the moderns the moſt ac- 
compliſhed, in this line, were 


orreggio, Velaſquez, and Rem- 


andt. 2 

To return to our picture, the 
child is moſt perfect, not only by 
the diſpoſition of clair obſcure, but 
alſo in colouring, defign, and 
racefulneſs. Correggio perfectly 
underſtoood the juſtneſs of out- 
lines in his ſketches, and to give 
the contours a, true proportion, 
with that of the body, a moſt diffi- 
cult taſk, and only underſtood, in 


an equal degree, by Michael An- 


gelo and Raphael. The Greeks 
conſidered this part of painting as 
the moſt difficult, as may be ſeen 
in Pliny, book xxxv. chap. x. 

7 To delineate the body, and 
% give. force to the central parts, 
« 15 certainly an arduous taſk, but 
in which many artiſts have ac- 
© quired great fame, To exhi- 
hit the extremities, and preſerve 
«© the outline judiciouſly, is what 
„% few have ſycceeded in; even 
de the contour ſhould be ſupport- 
«© ed, fo as to give an idea of 


© what was beyond it, and ſeem-. 


«* ingly to 


ew whet it hides 
oc from our ſight“ . ' . 


o 


forms a kind of ambient, which 


The other picture, repreſentins BY bee 
our Saviour at prayer in the par. julgm 
den, is alſo ſmall, but accurate lebt 
and well finiſhed. At firſt ſigbt, bens 
we only perceive Chriſt and the all da 
angel in a full light, all the reg Wl pen!!! 
being obſcured by the darkneſs of udes, 
night; but when we examine it the wa 
more cloſely, the gradations are that g. 
happily exhibited according to the tinguil 
effect of nature when, in a faint The 
light, where we juſt perceive ob- attribu 
jects near us, and cannot diſtin. WF bentior 
guiſh the more diſtant ones. Thoſe with f 
that went to ſeize our Saviour are le, 2) 
not perceived, nor are there any forman 
fine touches of the pencil till that ing. 
part where the apoſtles are, then e. 
the eye begins to diſtinguiſh the ., 
leaves and branches; even the ſame ft 
plants under foot, as well as the famous 
crown of thorns; and the croſs on WM 75266» 
the ground, become conſpicuous onus 4 
in proportion as they are nearer to ference 
the light, or the eye. The re. WM "5 of, 
ſplendency on the countenance of {quare, 
our Saviour, gives ſpirit to the oval, a 
whole, but it comes from the ſy, ure, 
and reverberates on the angel. lace ſee 

This idea, which is noble, and 3 
with propriety is moſt happily ex- ! 
A <6 he great nine, wh - ag 
alone was able to do it juſtice, ff | 
At preſent, theſe pictures are in ray 
the princeſs's cloſet, with thoſe I "55s 
mentioned - before by Titian, 2 
There are in the ſame place, ſome Rr 
by Leonardo da Vinci; one of & 7 
them in his beſt manner, repre- * 
N two children playing with 400 8; 
a lamb; this latter none of the | | 8 
beſt performed; another with 2 iel J 
head of St. John, when young. In eo. * 

Corpora enim pingere et media rerum, eſt quidem magni operĩis: Sed n the pict 
= multi gloriam tulerint, Extrema corporum facere, et deſinentis picture Wi damage 
modum includere, rarum in ſucceſſu artis invenitur. Ambire enim debet | times it 
extremitas 4pſa, & fic deſinere, ut promittat alia poſt ſe : oſtendatque etiam qu by true 


occyltat,—C. Plinii Secundi Nat. Hiſt, Lib. xxxv, cap. x, 


thels 


eſt pictures we find the great 
judgment of the artiſt reſpecting 
jieht and ſhade, and its grada- 
dons from its fulleſt ſplendour, 
all darkneſs, accompanied with 

uliar eaſy and pleafing atti- 
tudes, which ſeem to haye paved 
the way for Corregio to attain to 
that graceful manner, which diſ- 
tinguiſhes his works. 

There are pieces in this cloſet 
attributed to Raphael, Of his in- 
jention, there is a holy family 
with figures, about half natural 
ſze, and ſeem to be of thoſe per- 
formances, which, with\his draw- 
ings, formed jus | beſt ſcholars, 
There is another picture of a Ma- 
anna, holding the child, in the 
ame ſtyle of compoſition as that 
famous one in the gallery of Flo- 
rence, known by the name of Ma- 
dome de la Seggiola, with this dif- 
ference, that, in this I am ſpeak- 
ing of, St. John is wanting; it is 
ſquare, and that of Florence 1s 
oval, and the figures as large as 
nature, This picture in the pa- 
lace ſeems to have been re- touched 
by Raphael, but more in the na- 
ture of a rough draft than a finiſh- 
ed piece, The head of the Ma- 
donna, in particular, is his, and 
has equal merit with any of his 


works, being full of life and ſpi- 


nt, EH 

But how ſhall I explain to you 
that beautiful picture, in a man- 
ner it ſo highly deſerves, known 
in Sicily, by the name of our lady 
dello Spaſimo; you know, that Ra- 
phael painted it for a church in 
viclly of that name; the ſhip, ac- 
cording to Vaſari, was loſt, but 
the picture was recovered without 
damage, from the wreck. In all 
times it has been highly valued 
by true Judges ; and Aguſtin the 
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Venetian engraved. it, though 
without giving the leaſt. plimpſe 
of its beauty. The Count Mal. 


vaſia ſpeaks of it with ſlight ; but 


of this author we may judge from 
his own writings, Which flew lits 
tle kaowledge in, the profeſſion ; 
and if he relied on the opinions of 
ſome painters, they were ſuch, 
and their diſtance fo great, from 
the divine Raphael, that they 
were unqualified to pronounce on 
the merit of that great man, or 
much leſs, to underſtand, the 
principles on which we are to 
prize the works of this illuſtrious 
artiſt, ' 
It appears beyond contradiction 

that the moſt noble part of the 
profeſſion, is not that, which con- 
fiſts in giving pleaſure to the eye, 
or affording a mere entertainment 
to the ignorant obſerver, but, in 
the more liberal effufions it cauſes 


on the mind, routing the generous 


paſſions, and affecting the very 
ſoul: this being admitted, as I 
ſuppoſe it will, we muſt undoubt- 


_ edly claſs Raphael at the head of 


thoſe, whoſe works are preſerved 
down to the preſent time. 
fertility of his genius, and the 
diſplay of his ideas, ſhew them- 
ſelves on the firſt view; thus, the 
tranquil, the tumultuous, the 
amorous, the ſerious, or the chear- 
ful, have nothing but what are a- 
dapted to the ſentiment by which 


our ſenſibility is moved in the 


ſame feeling manner, as by the 
eloquence of the orator, or the 


numbers of the poet. BY 


Moreover, he has inſinuated, in 


every figure, the preceding ſcene, - 


as well as the immediate action, 
and we ſeem to underſtand what 
is to follow. The determinate 
action never appears concluſive, 
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but rather juſt beginning, which 
wes ſuch a ſpirit, from this 
ppy manner, that every thing 


- 
— 


ſeems, as it were, in motion, In 


effect, if we examine the picture 
of the Spaſimo, in all its parts, 
we are ſenfible that if Raphael 
was not always great in each of 


his works, we might reckon this 


eee as an unigue from its 
urpriſing beauty. a 

Tou know, that the ſubject of 
this picture is taken from ſcrip- 


ture, when the women wept on 


* * ſeeing our Saviour bearing the 
croſs to Mount Calvary ; and he 
ſaid to them, foretelling the de- 

* ſtruction of Jeruſalem, j — 
of Fern/alem, weep not for me, but 
_ for yourſelves, and for your 

' children! To give more grace to 
| his compoſition, Raphael has add- 
ed a diſtant view of Mount Cal- 
vary, winding to the right, where 
it is thought our Lord fell the firſt 
time, when a ruffian pulls him by 
à rope, tied round his waiſt, It 
. Is to be ſuppoſed, that this pic- 
ture being intended for the church 
before mentioned, the friars who 
were to have it, were deſirous, 
that the bleſſed virgin ſhould be 
repreſented ; or it might have been 
the choice of the painter; be that 
as it may, Raphael well knew 
- how to give every figure its ut- 
moſt grace and dignity, and to 
treat his ſubject with infinite ma- 
S „„ | 

| Having to repreſent on this oc- 


caſion, the figure of a mother of 


one going to the place of execu- 
tion, and treated impiouſſy by the 
people, he choſe the unhappy ſtate 
of an afflited mother, obliged to 
zntercede with an infamous mob, 
have compaſſion on the ſufferer. 


this diſtreſs, Raphael has paint- 
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ed our lady kneeling, not looking 7 
towards her ſon, to whom fs aimin, 
could give no relief, but in the ad molt v 
of the moſt eſſicacious ſupplication who, 
repreſenting, that havin fallen, he would 
is in need of the pity of him, who lected 
is pulling him by the rope, in or. WW for ou 
der to riſe. To this humble poſ. WW do ſo. 
ture he gives a relief, by placing Th 
near her, Mary Magdalen, St. which 
John, and the other Marys, who tenanc 
condole with her, and give ſuc. WM biting 
cour to the mother of their lord, WM ſtages 
ſupporting her in their arms. with þ 


Theſe figures are highly expreſ. 
five of the deepeſt concern for the 
ſufferings of our Saviour, parti. 
cularly Mary Magdalen, who 
ſeems, as it were, ſpeaking to ]e. 
ſus Chriſt, while St. John is giv. 
ing aid to our lady. Jeſus Chritt, 
though fallen, is not dejected, nor 
faint z on the contrary, ſeems to 
threaten, by what he utters, juſt 
as it is expreſſed in holy writ, his 
countenance, beſides being in this 
piece of an excellence and beau. 
ty almoſt incomprehenſible, ap, 
pears inflamed with a prophetic 
ſpirit, perfectly adapted to the 
ſabjea, not anly as the Son of 
God, though in ſufferance ; but 
alſo ſuitable to the genius of Ra. 
phael, who never painted any fea- 
ture indifferently, when the cha- 
racter could poſſibly be repreſent. 
ed with dignity. 

The whole action of the figure 
is noble and animated; the left 
arm, with a fine hand, leaning on 
a ſtone, is quite extended ; but 
the irregular folds of the ſleeve, 
ſhew the ſuddenneſs of the fall, and 
ſeem, as it were yet in motion, 4 
if they had not recovered from the 
preſſure enſuing from the weight. 
With the right hand, Jeſus Chris 
holds the croſs faſt, as if unwilling 


4 10 


cw TD w 1 


o yield it to the figure that ſeems 
aiming to eaſe him of it; a thought 
moſt worthy of the great Raphael, 
who, in am action, which to many 
would appear indifferent, recol- 
ſeed that, — Chriſt ſuffered 
ſor our ſins, uſe he choſe to 
do ſo. 

The variety is no leſs admirable, 
which he has diffuſed in the coun- 
tenances of the executioners, exhi- 
biting even in theſe, the different 
ſages of wickedneſs. That figure 


with his ſhoulders towards us, pul- 
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croſs with his hand on the 


ling Jeſus Chriſt by the rope, ſhews 
his cl paſſion tos; * — de- 
ſire of hurrying on, to the place of 
execution; the other, wie lays 
hold of the croſs, ſeems touched 
with ſome degree of compaſſion, 
and willing to relieve the ſufferer : 
near him a ſoldier, placin on 
Oul- 
ders of our lord, and — his 
lance with a threatening geſture, 
expreſſes the utmoſt inveteracy, 
and defire to oppreſs the lord ſtill 
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ob E Py FR DY: vin, an. 1, 1782. Written by W. Whitehead, 
EV. Poet Laureat. 


eee power of inborn worth, 
When danger calls its ſpirit forth, 
And ftrong neceſtty compels 
The ſecret ſprings to burſt their narrow cells! 
Tho? foes unnumber*'d gird } her round, 
Though not one friend is faithful found, 
Tho? impious ſcorn derides ; 
Yet full unmov'd amidſt the band, ; 
Like her own rocks, does Britain Rand, 
And braves th' inſulting tides ! 
A world in arms aſſaults her reign, 
A world in arms affaults in vain ! 
Tis Britain calls: ye nations hear! 
Unbrace the corſelet, drop the ſpear, 
No more th” infidious toil purſue, 7 
| Nor ſtrive to weaken what you can't ſubdue! 
8 Tis Britain calls: with fatal ſpeed 
"1 You urge, by headlong fury led, 
Your own impending fate; 
. Too late you'll weep, too late you'll find 
*T was for the glory of naxkind, 
That Britain ſhould be great! 
. Britain's voice *tis Freedom calls, 
For Freedom dies if Britain falls ! 
She cannot fall ;—the ſame Almighty hand, 
That rais'd her white rocks from the main, 
Does ftill her arduous caufe maintain, 
Still graſps the ſhield that guards her favour'd land: 
- Obedient to his word, 
Not to deſtroy, but to reclaim, 
Th* { avenging angel waves the flaming ſword : 
© Revere his awful name 
Repentant in the duſt, 
Confeſs his judgments juſt ; * | 
Th' avenging {word ſhall ceaſe to wave, | 
[ And, whom his mercy ſpares his power ſhall ſave ! 
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ODE for the Kixg's BTA Day, Juze 4, 1782: Written by 
| W. Whitehead, %. Poet Laureat. 
at LL does reluQant Peace refuſe, 
— Though courted by each generous mind, 
To ſhed her Panacean dews, 4 x 
And heal the madneſs of mankind ! 


Maſt this auſpicious day again 
Be privy ws with one anxious care, 
And powers malignant render vain | | 
The monarch's fondeſt wiſh, the people's general prayer! 


O no! in yonder pregnant ſcy, 
Whence all our hopes and bleſſings ſpring, 
New burſting ſeenes of glory lie, 
And future joys are on the wing z 
The lingering morn, that coyly ſheds 
On broken clouds and mountain-heads 
At firſt a glimmering ray, 
Now brighter, and now . glows, 
Wide, and more wide the luſtre flows, 
Till all is future day; 
And Earth, rejoicing in ethereal light, 
Forgets the dreary damps, and live- long ſhades of night. 


Satiate of war, whoſe mad exceſs 
No bound, no kind reſtriction knows, 
But marks its progreſs with diſtreſs, 
The willing world ſhall ſeek repoſe; 
And Belgia, waking from her dreams 
Of Gallic frauds, illuſive ſchemes, 
Shall add new ſtrength to Concord's chain, 
And know her ancient friends again. 
While thoſe, whom nearer ties unite, 
Whom all the charities combine, 
Shall backward turn their trembling fight, 
And deprecate the wrath divine : 
Midſt bleeding heaps of brothers ſlain, 
Midſt Deſolation's horrid reign, 
And all its complicated woes, 
With wild affright in every face, 
Shall ſtrain more cloſe the ſtrict embrace, 
And wonder they could e'er be foes. 


O pleaſing hope! O bleſt preſage 
Of joys to laſt from age to age ! 
For what Heaven's ſelf commands, muſt Heav'n approve, 
Returning amity, and mutual love ! 
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And hark l on yonder Weſtern Main, 
Imperious France is taught to know, 
| That Britain re- aſſumes her reign, 
Her thunders only flept to ſtrike the deeper blow. 


Ve nations, hear! the Gallic ſtar, 
Shorn of its beams, th' horizon leaves; 
That fatal firebrand of the war 
No longer dazzles and deceives. 
Record it in the faireſt light 
Of faithful hiſtory's future page, 
«© They only triumph'd whilſt they ſhunn'd the fight, 
% We, when we forc'd them to engage.“ 


— 


William Hayley, Ei. 


FHOU firſt and faireſt of the ſocial arts! 
Sovereign of liberal ſouls, and feeling hearts, 
Tf, in devotion to thy. heavenly charms, 
I claſp'd thy altar with my infant arms, 
For thee neglected the wide field of wealth, 
The toils of int'reſt, and the ſports of health, 


0 Enchanting Poeſy ! that zeal repay 


With powers to ſing w- univerſal ſway ! 
To trace thy progreſs from thy diſtant birth, 
. Heaven's pure deſcendant! dear — of earth! 
Charm of all regions! to no age confin'd! 
The prime ennobler of th' aſpiring mind! 
b Nor will thy dignity, ſweet power ! diſdain 
What Fiction utters in her idle ſtrain, 
Thy ſportive friend ! who, mocking ſolemn truth, 

Tells her fond tales of thy untutor'd youth. 

As wrong'd Latona (ſo her tale begins) 

To Delphos travell'd with her youthful twins; 
The envenom'd Python, with terrific ſway, | 
Croſs'd the fair Goddeſs in her deſtin'd way: 
The heavenly parent, in the wild alarm, 

Her little Dian in her anxious arm, 
High on a ftone, which the in terror trod, 

Cried to her filial guard, the Archer God, 
Bidding with force, that ſpoke the mother's heart 
Her young Apollo launch his ready dart; 

In meaſur'd ſounds her rapid mandate flow'd, 


The firſt foundation of the future ode! ; 
Thus, 


Aureſi to Pox rar: an Extra from An Eſſay on Epic Poetry, by 


. | 13g 

Thus, at their banquets, fabling Greeks rehearſe o 
The fancied origin of ſacred verſe : 4 
And though cold reaſon may with ſcorn aſſail, 

Or turn contemptuous from their ſimple tale, 

Yet, Poeſy ! thy fiſter art may ſtoop 

From this weak ſketch to paint th* impaſſion'd group. 
Though taſte refin'd to modern verſe deny | 
The hacknied pageants of the Pagan ſky, 

Their ſinking radiance ſtill the canvaſs warms, 
Painting till glories in their graceful forms; 

Nor canſt thou envy, if the world agree 

To grant thy fiſter claims denied to thee ; 

For thee, the happier art! the elder-born ! 

| Superior rights and dearer charms adorn : 

Confin'd ſhe catches, with obſervance keen, 

Her ſingle moment of the changeful ſcene; 

But thou, endu'd with energy fublime, 
Unqueſtion'd arbiter of ſpace and time! 

Canſt join the diſtant, the unknown create, 

And, while exiſtence yields thee all her ſtate, 

On the aſtoniſh'd mind profuſely pour 

Myriads of forms, that fancy muſt adore. 

Yet of thy boundleſs power the deareſt part 

-Is firm poſſeſſion of the feeling heart : 

No progeny of chance, -by labour taught, 

No ſlow-form'd creature of ſcholaſtic thought, 
The child of paſſion thou! thy lyre ſhe ſtrung, 
To her parental notes ſhe tun'd thy tongue ; 
Gave thee her boldeſt ſwell, her ſofteſt tone, 
And made the compaſs of her voice thy own. 

To Admiration, ſource of joy refin'd ! 

Chaſte, lovely mover of the ſimple mind! 

To her, though ſceptics, in their pride, declaim, 
With many an inſult, on her injur'd name; 

To her, ſweet Poeſy! we owe thy birth, 

Thou firſt encomiaſt of the fruitful earth ! 

By her inſpir'd, the earlieſt mortal found 

The ear-delighting charm of meaſur'd ſound ; 

He hail'd the maker of a world ſo fair, 

And the firſt accent of his ſong was prayer. 

O, moſt attractive of thoſe airy powers, . 
Who moſt illuminate man's chequer'd hours! 


* Thus, at their banquets, fabling Greeks rehearſe 

The fancied origin of ſacred Verſe.) For this fable, ſuch as it is, I am in- 
debted to a paſſage in Athenzus, which- the curious reader may find in the 
= of that fanciful and entertaining compiler, page 701 of Caſaubon's 

ition. 


— 
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Is there an art, in all the p divine, 
Whoſe dawn of being muſt not yield to thine? 
Religion's ſelf, whoſe provident controul | 
Takes from fierce man his anatchy of foul; 
She oe'r thy youth with fond affection hung, 
And borrow'd muſic from thy infant tongue. 
Law, ſterner Law, whoſe potent voice impreſt 
Severeſt terror on the human breaſt; 
With thy freſtr flowers her awful figure crown'd; 
And. ſpoke her mandate in tny ſofter ſound. 
; E'en cold Philoſophy, whom later days 
3 Saw thy mean rival, envious of thy praiſe ; 
v8 Who clos'd againft thee her ungrateful arms; 
And urg'd her Plato to defame thy charms ; 
She from thy childhood gain'd no fruitleſs aid, 
-- From thee ſhe learnt her talent to perſuade. 
Gay nature view'd thee with a ſmiling glance, 
The graces round thee fram'd the frolic dance: 
And well might feftive joy thy favour court; 
Thy ſong turn'd ſtrife to peace, and toil to ſport; 
Exhauſted Vigour at thy voice reviv'd; 
And Mirth from thee her deareſt charm deriv'd. 
Triumphant Love, in thy alliance bleſt, 
Enlarg'd his empire o'er the er breaſt; 
His torch aſſum'd new luſtre from thy breath; 
And his clear flame defied the clouds of death. 
| But of the ſplendid train, who felt thy ſway; 
| | Or drew ence from thy vital ray, 
. - Glory, with fondeſt zeal; proclaim'd thy might, 
— And hail'd thee victor of oblivious night. 
Her martial trumpet to thy hand ſhe gave, 
At once to quicken, and reward the brave: 
It founds—his blood the kindling hero pays, 
A cheap and ready price for thy eternal praiſe ! 
Tho? ſelfiſh Fear th* immortal ftrain deride, 
And mock the warrior's wiſh as frantic pride! 


$hetches of the moſt liſingniſped Epic Poets of En gland ; tales from tht 
OW, graver Britain, amiably ſevere, 


Same Poem. 
N To thee, with native zeal; to thee I ſteer ; 
My vent'rous bark, its foreign circuit o'er, 
Exulting ſprings to thy parental ſhore. 
Thou gorgeous queen, who on thy filvery coaſt, 
Sitteft encircled by a filial hoſt, | 


or 
8 


1 3 P O E T R Y. 


And ſeeſt thy ſons, the jewels of thy crown, 


Blaze with each varying ray of rich renown ; 
If with juſt love I hold their genius dear, 
Lament their hardſhips, and their fame revere, 
O bid thy Epic Muſe, with honour due; 
Range her departed champions in my view! 

See, on a party-colour'd ſteed of fire, 
With Humour at his fide; his truſty ſquire, 
Gay Craucer leads —in form a knight of old, 
And his ſtrong armour is of ſteel and gold; - 
But o'er it age a cruel ruſt has ſpread, 
And made the brilliant metals dark as lead. 

Now gentle SyznszR, Fancy's fav'rite bard; , 
Awakes my wonder and my fond regard ; 


* 


Encircling faries bear, in ſportive dance, 


His adamantine ſhield and magic lance ; 
While Allegory, dreſt with myſtic art, 
Appears his guide; but, promiſing to dart 
A lambent glory round her liſt'ning ſon, 


She hides him in the web herſelf has ſpun; 


Ingenuous CowLzr, the fond dupe of wit, 
Seems like a vapour o'er the field to flit ; 
In David's praiſe he ſtrikes ſome epic notes, 
But ſoon down Lethe's ſtream their dying murmur floats; 

While CowLEyY vaniſh'd in an amorous riddle, 

Up roſe the frolic Bard of Bear and Fiddle: 
His ſmiles exhilarate the ſullen earth, 
Adorning ſatire in the maſk of mirth : 
Taught by his ſong, fanatics ceaſe their jars, 
And wiſe aſtrologers renounce the ſtars. 
Unrivall'd BuTLzx ! bleſt with happy ſkill 
To heal by comic verſe each ſerious ill, 

By wit's ſtrong flaſhes reaſon's light diſpenſe, 
And laugh a Fandle nation into ſenſe ! 

Apart, and on a facred hill retir'd, 
Beyond all mortal inſpiration fir'd, | 
The mighty Mirror fits—an hoſt around 
Of liſt'ning angels guard the holy ground; 
Amaz'd they ſee a human form aſpire 
To graſp with daring hand a ſeraph's lyre, 
Inly irradiate with celeſtial beams, 5 
Attempt thoſe high, thoſe ſoul- ſubduing themes, 
(Which humbler denizens of heaven decline) 
And celebrate, with ſanctity divine, 

The ſtarry field from warring angels won, 
And God triumphant in his Victor Son. 
Nor leſs the wonder, and the ſweet delight, 
His milder ſcenes and ſofter notes excite, 
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When at his bidding Eden's blooming grove = 
Breathes the rich ſweets of innocence and love. 
With ſach pure joy as our forefather knew 
When Raphael, heavenly = firſt met his view, 
And our glad fire, within his bliſsful bower, 

BY Prank the pure converſe of th' ztherial power, 

= Round the Wieſt bard his raptur'd audience throng, 

4 And feel their ſouls imparadis'd in ſong. 

Of humbler mien, but not of mortal race, | 

Nt-fated Dxypen, with imperial grace, 85 VERS 

Gives to th' obedient lyre his rapid laws; 

Tones yet unheard, with touch divine, he draws, 

The melting fall, the riſing ſwell ſublime, 

And all the magic of melodions rhyme. 

See with proud joy imagination ſpread _ 

A wreath of honour round his aged head ! | 

But two baſe ſpectres, tho* of different hue, _ wo 
The bard unhappy in his march purſue ; 

Two vile diſgraceful fiends, of race-accurſt, 

. Conceiv*d by Spleen, by meagre Famine nurſt, 
Malignant Satire, mercenary Praiſe, 
Shed their dark ſpots on his immortal bays. 

Poor DavenantT march'd before, with nobler aim, 

His keen eye fixt upon the palin of fame; 

But ctuel fortune doom'd him to rehearſe 
* A theme ill-choſen, in ill-choſen verſe. | 
| Next came Sir Ricnarp, but in woeful plight, 
 Dxyven's led-horſe firſt threw the luckleſs knight. 
He rode advent'rous fill O who may count 

| How oft he tried a different ſteed to mount! 

_ Each angry ſteed his awkward rider flung ; 

Undaunted ſtill he fell, and falling ſung. 

But ZXſculapius, who, with grief diſtreſt, 
Beheld his offspring made a public jeſt, 
Soon bade a livelier ſon with mirth efface 
The ſhame he ſuffer'd from Sir Richard's caſe. 
Swift at the word his ſprightly Gax rn began 
To make an“ helmet of a cloſe- ſtqol pan; 
An urinal he for his trumpet takes, | 
And at each-blaſt he blows ſee Laughter ſhakes, 
Vet peace—new muſic floats on æther's wings; 
Say, is it harmony herſelf who ſings ? 
No, while enraptured ſylphs the Gag infpire, 
* Tis Porz who ſweetly wakes the filver lyre : 
To melting notes, more muſically clear 
Than Ariel whiſper'd in Belinda's ear. 
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Too ſoon he quits them for a ſharper tone; 
| Bee him, tho? form'd to fill the epic throne; 
Decline the ſceptre of that wide domain, 

To bear a Lictor's rod in Satire's train; 
And, ſhrouded in a miit of moral ſpleen, 
Behold him'cloſe the vifionary ſcene ! 
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VERSES en Sir Joſhua Reynolds's Painted Window at New College, 


5 7 82 Oxford. of Fog 


AH tay thy treacherous hand; forbear to trace | 


Thoſe faultleſs forms of elegance and grace! 
Ah, ceaſe to ſpread the bright tranſparent maſs, 
With Titian's pencil, o'er the ſpeaking glaſs! 
Nor ſteal, by ftrokes of art with-truth combin'd, 
The fond illuſions of my wayward mind ! * 
For long, enamour'd of a barbarous age, 
A faithleſs truant to the claſhc page; 
Long have I.lov'd to catch the ſimple chime 
Of minſtrel-harps, and ſpell the fabling rime; 
To view the feſtive rites,. the knightly play, 
That deck'd heroic Albion's elder day; | 
To mark the mouldering halls of barons bold; 
And the rough caſtle, caſt in giant- mould; 
With Gothic manners Gothic arts explore, 
And muſe on the magniticence of yore. 
But chief, enraptur'd have I lov'd to roam, 
A lingering. votary, the vaulted dome, 
Where the tall ſhafts, that mount in maſſy pride, 
Their mingling branches ſhoot from ſide to fide ; 
Where elſin ſculptors, with fantaſtic clew, 
O'er the long roof their wild embroigery drew; 
Where Superſtition, with capricious hand, 
In many a maze the wreathed window plann'd, 
With hues romantic ting'd the gorgeous pane, 
To fill with holy light the wonderous fane ; 
To aid the builder's model, richly rude, 
By no Vitruvian ſymmetry ſubdued ; 
To ſuit the genins of the myſtic pile : 
Whilſt as around the far-retiring iſle, 
And fretted ſhrines with hoary trophies hung, 
Her dark illumination wide ſhe flung, 
With new ſolemnity, the nooks profound, 
The caves of death, and the dim arches frown'd. 
From bliſs long felt unwillingly we part: 
Ah, ſpare the weakneſs of a lover's heart! 
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Chaſe not the phantoms of my fairy dream, 
Phantoms that ſhrink at Reaſon's painful gleam! 
That ſofter touch, inſidious artiſt, ſta | 


Nor to new joys my ſtruggling breaſt Ne 


Such was a penſive bard's miſtaken ſtrain.— 
But, oh, of raviſſi'd pleaſures why complain? 
No more the matchleſs kill I call unkind .- 
That ftrives to diſenchant my cheated mind. 
For when again I view thy chaſte deſign, 

The juſt proportion, and the genuine line; 
Thoſe native pourtraitures of attic art, 


That from the lucid ſurface ſeem to ſtart ; 


Thoſe tints,' that ſteal no glories from the day, 
Nor aſk the ſun to lend his ſtreaming ray; 

The doubtful radiance of contending dies, 

That faintly mingle, yet diſtinctly riſe; 
Twixt light and ſhade the tranſitory ſtrife ; 

The feature blooming with immortal life: 
The ſtole in caſual foldings taught to flow, 

Not with ambitious ornaments to glow ; 

The tread majeſtic, and the beaming eye 

That lifted ſpeaks its commerce with the ſky: OD 
Sudden, the ſombrous imagery is fled, | 


Which late my viſionary rapture fed : 


Thy powerful hand has broke the er chain, 
And brought my boſom back to truth again: 

To truth, by no pecul:- taſte conſin' d, 
Whoſe univerſal pattern ſtrikes mankind ; 

To truth, whoſe bold and unreſiſted aim 
Checks frail caprice, and faſhion's fickle claim; 
To truth; whoſe charms: deception's magic quell, 


And bind coy Fancy in a ſtronger ſpell. 


Ye _ prophets, that in robes ſo rich, 


At diſtance due, poſſeſs the eriſped nich; 8 


Ve rows of patriarchs, that ſublimely rear'd, 
Diffuſe a proud primeval length of beard: 

Ye ſaints, who clad in erimſon's bright array, 
More pride than humble Poverty diſplay: 

Ye virgins meek, that wear the palmy-crown 
Of patient faith, and yet ſo fiercely frown:: 


Ve angels, that from golden clouds recline, 


But boaſt no ſemblance to a race divine: 

Ye tragic tales of legendary lore, 

That draw devotion's ready tear no more: 

Ye martyrdoms of unenlighten'd days, 

Ye miracles, that now no wonder raiſe : | 4 
Shapes, that with one broad glare the gazer ſtrike, this 0 


Kings, biſhops, nuns, apoſtles, all alike! _ 1 
| e 


\ Ye colours, that th? unwary ſight amaze; 
And only dazzle in the noontide blaze ! 
No more the ſacred window's round diſgrace, - 
But yield to Grecia groupes the ſhining ſpace. 
Lo, from the canvas Beauty ſhifts her throne, 
Lo, Picturt's powers a new formation own! 
Behold, fhe prints upon the cryſtal plain, 
With her own energy, th“ expreflive ſtain ! 
The mighty maſter ſpreads his mimic toil 
More wide, nor only blends the breathing oil; 
But Calls the lineaments of life compleat 
From genial alchymy's creative heat; 
Obedient forms to the bright fuſion gives, 
While in the warm enamel Nature lives. 
Artiſt, tis thine, from the broad window“ height, 
To add few, luſtre to religious light? 
Not of its pomp to wr this antient ſhrine, 
But bid that pomp with püref radiance ſhine : 
With arts unktiown before, to reconcile 
The willing graces to the gothic pile. 


ODE tothe Honourable WII LIAN Prrr. By William Mxsox, . A. 
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Muds Tvod vpres. Pix DAR. Iſthm. Ode 2. 


0 I. 
& IS May's meridian reign; yet Eurus cold 
Forbids each ſhrinking thorn its leaves unfold, 
Or hang with filver buds her rural throne : 
No primroſe ſhower from her green lap ſhe throws “, 
No daiſy, violet, or cowſli . 5 
And Flora weeps her fragrant offspring gone. 
Hoar froſt arreſts the genial de“; 
To wake; to warble, and to woo 
| No Linnet calls his drooping love: 
Shall then the poet, ſtrike the lyre, 
| When mute are all the feather'd quire, 
And Nature fails to warm the ſyrens of the grove? 
II. 
e all: for what the ſullen Spring denies 
The orient beam of virtuous youth ſupplies ; 


This expreſſion is taken from Milton's ſong on May Morning, to whick 
this ana in general alludes, and the 4th verſe In the next. 
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That moral dawn be his inſpiring flame. 
22 the dancing radiance. of the eaſt _ 
Thy lory, ſon of Chatham ! | his breaſt, 

And, oud to celebrate thy vernal fame, | 
Bak. from his lyre the ſtrain aſcends, _ 
Which but to Freedom's fav'rite friends 
| That lyre diſdains to ſound. 
Hark and approve, as did thy ſire? 
The lays which once with kindred fire 8 
His muſe in attic mood made ena. $ oaks rebound. . 


III. 


Long filent 6 Was ſave when, in Kep s name, 
Detraction, murd'ring Britain” 8 N 
' _ ©  Rous'd into ſounds of ſcorn th' indignant firing +, 
But now, repleniſh'd with a richer theme, 
The vaſe of harmony ſhall pour its ſtream, | 
Fan*d by free Fancy's rainbow-tinQur'd wing. 
Thy country too ſhall hail the ſong, 
Her echoing heart the notes prolong ; 
h While they alone with f envy ſigh, 
Whoſe rancour to thy parent dead 
Aim'd, ere his funeral rites were paid, 
With vain vindifive rage to ſtarve his . 


IV. 


Erom earth nd theſe; the muſe averts 1 view, 
To meet in yonder ſea of ether blue 
A beam to which the blaze of noon is pale; 
In purpling circles now the glory ſpreads, 
A hoſt of angels now unveil their heads, 
While heav'n's own muſic triumphs on the ile; 
Ah fee, two white-rob'd ſeraphs lead 
1 father's venerable ſhade; 
He bends from yonder cloud of gold, 
While they, the miniſters of light, 
Bear from his breaſt a mantle bright, 
And with the ee robe * you ul limbs enfold. 
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ce 


r poem of a was read in Ms. by the late Earl of Chatham, 
who 8 it with an approbation which the author is here proud to 
recor 
I dee Ode to the Naval Officers of Great Britain, written 2779. 
* dee the motto from Pindar. | Tn 
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* With this receive, at Albion's anxious hour, 
** A double portion of my patriot zeal, 28 
Active to ſpread the fire it dar'd to feel _. 

«« Thro? raptur'd ſenates, and with awful power 
«« From the full fountain of the tongue : 
To roll the rapid tide along SIO 
„ Till a whole nation caught the flame, 
«© So on thy fire ſhall heav'n beſtow 
A blefling Tully faild to know, 

* And redolent in thee diffuſe thy father's fame, 

| VE,” - 7 
Nor thou, ingenuous boy! that Pame deſpiſe 
«« Which lives and ſpreads abroad in heav'n's pure eyes, 

The laſt beſt energy of noble mind“; 1 
* Revere thy father's ſhade ; like him diſdain 
5* The tame, the timid, temporizing train, 
&. Awake to ſelf, to ſocial intereſt blind: 
«« Young as thou art, Occaſion calls, 
Thy country's ſcale or mounts or falls 
«© As thou and thy compatriots ſtrive; 
5 Scarce is the fatal moment paſt 
*© That trembling Albion deem'd her laſt, 
6 O knit the union firm, and hid an empire live. 


VII. 
ce Proceed, and: vindicate fair Freedom's claim, 
« Give life, give ſtrength, give ſubſtance to her name; 
The native rights of man with Fraud conteſt ; 
« Yes, ſnatch them from Corruption's baleful power, 
. * Whodares, in Day's broad eye, thoſe rights devour, 
«© While prelates bow, and bleſs the harpy feaſt. 
4 If foiPd at firſt, reſume thy courſe, 
4 Riſe ſtrengthen'd with Antæan force, 
«« So ſhall thy toil in conqueſt end. 
Let others court the tinſel things 
«© That hang upon the ſmile of kings, 
„Be thine the muſe's wreath ; be thou the peoples friend. 


?ROLOGUE gelen at the opening of the Lyceum at Madraſs, 1782. 


T O Grecia's ſons while Freedom ſpread her charms, 
And rouz'd each lingering votary to. arms, 

The hoſt of Afia o'er the Euxine ſtrait, 

Broke like a flood, and pour'd reſiſtleſs fate. 

No force could check it, and no bar withſtand ; 

Down ſunk Thermopylæ's devoted band 


In alluſion to à fine and * paſſage in Milton's Lycidas. 
FEST 0 3 
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The ſack of Athens ſpoke the Grecian doom, 


And art and ſcience fear'd a common tomb, 
Heaven interpos' d. Soon blew the tempeſt o'er, 


. * 


And left the wreck of Grandeur on the ſhore, 

* Freedom's call returns the power of taſte, 

eſumes her labours, and repairs the waſte ; 

On Pindus' top deſcend th' awarding nine, 
And chaplets freſh for favour'd heroes twine ; * 
Its umbrage brown Lyceum's ſhade regains, 

And breathes the majeſty of attic ſtrains; 
His juſt reward there meets the conſcious brave, 
On land who 3 or who rul'd the wave; 
Thence takes the palm at Salamis he won, | 

Or lives, immortal lives | by Marathon, 

How like the picture to the preſent time 
'The age tho* diſtant, tho“ oppos'd the clime, 
With barbarous rage fell Hyder leads his bands, 
And emgties kingdoms on our groaning lands. 
His ftrength to wither, Britain's ſtandards fly; 
Her navy triumphs o'er his * Greek ally: 

And Hughes and Coote have ſnatch'd a ſplendid praiſe, 

But known to Spartan and Athenian days. 

O! give it root, kind heaven! wide let it ſpread, 

"Till ruin cruſh this modern Xerxes* head. 

Amid this ſtrife on what ſhall Wit rely? 
Where Taſte reſort, or Sentiment apply? 

No ſtage is left to feed the poet's flame, 

From Fancy*s mines to ſpring the actor's fame; 

The muſes? hills the ruthleſs awe invades, 

And leaves no mufic where it leayes no ſhades : 

No lips the fount of Aganippe tafte, 

Save thoſe, inhuman, that frequent the waſte : 

In groves and vallies, pre nant once with ſong, 

Silence preſides, or owls diſcordant throng. _ 

War, gothic war! the glimmering light denies, 

That learning ſcatter'd through our orient ſkies. 
Should then ſome bolder minds their view proclaim, 
To blow the dying embers into flame; 
*With wit's remains to make one glorious. ſtand, 
And from unletter'd darkneſs ſhield the land ; 
In this retreat à new Lyceum found, 
And court each muſe to tread the fabled ground; 
Tho? vain the viſion, tho” remote the end, 
| The wiſe ſhall hail it, and the fair befriend : 
| To Beauty's ſun ſome Roſcius homage pay, 
And Shakeſpeare ſhoot beneath the Folte 


PRO] 


ring ray. 


I France, 


POE. 
Nor Ben nor Congreve from the ſcene refrain, 
Nor old Anacreon, with his chian ſtrain. 

Mirth mix'd with wiſdom, ſhall aſſert her rule, 
And love enlighten Ariſtotle's ſchool. 


'ROLOGUE 7 the New Comedy of VaRIET v. Spokenby Mr. KI NG. 


Written by R. TickeLL, EV. 


AMI D the rivals of contending trade, 

That court Variety's ſucceſſive aid, 
Two neighbouring houſes moſt exert their cares, 
To deck with novelty their patent wares ; 
Both in their turns your generous cuſtom gain, 
For both a powerful company maintain, 
In Covent-garden, and at Drury-lane, 
What emulation fires this rival pair! 
Variety, their everlaſting care 
What choice aſſortments each preſents to view! 
New furbiſh'd remnants, now whole pieces new. 
And now old patterns, by the ſciſſars ſkill, 
Slic'd into ſafety like a cut bank- bill. 
Here all the /aztin of Circaſſia ſhines, 
Or homeſpun ff with Scottiſh Plaid combines, 
There chequer'd Harlequin's fair Virtue calls 
To Negro nymphs, in /in/ey-woolſey ſhawls ; 
Chictaws and Tictaws all the town entice— 
True Eaſtern ſplendour l nothing but full price.“ 
'Tis good old Lun rebukes the haughty boaſt, 
Stalks from his tomb, and ſinks a half - price ghoſt. 

What then to juſtly win this precious name, 
What true Variety now ſues for fame? 
Let your own judgment fix our author's plea 
To that we truſt to- night's Variety. 
No foſt'ring paragraph our muſe can boaſt, 
To ſlip young laurels in the Morning Poſt ; 
Or call the ſeedling puffs, at random ſet, 
To thrive tranſplanted in the Noon Gazette, 
Such bankrupt tricks let falſe ambition play, 
And live on paper-credit--day by day; 
Variety diſdains to truſt her cauſe _ 
To ſelfiſh flatt'ry, or to bought applauſe. 


What wo the town? do „ eee ——_ 


That Bruſſelles Gazette ſtop the prompter's puff. 
The prompter's eye, in a fine phrenay fit, 
Glances from pit to box, from box to pit; 
And as his fancy bodies forth whole rows 

Of abſent belles, and 2 
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His fertile pen aſſiſts the ideal vapours, 
And gives them local ſixtare in the papers. 
There the bold tropes of adulation glow, 
Reſplendent crowds the teeming houſe o 'erflow ; 
Repeated burſts attend each ſcene throughout, 
And the play cloſes with a general ſhout. 
Bunt this fictitious currency is paſt 
Falſe drafts on Fame muſt be diſgrac'd at laſt. 
In wit, as wealth, for treaſure or applauſe, 
rue genuine credit i is the public cauſe— 
The laws of taſte at leaſt ſhould ſtill be free— 
Aſſert thim kindly for—Variety. bone 


BPILOGUE to Lady Crarens ARCADIAN PASTORAL. Spoker 
by Mifs e in the Charader of the Fairy. | 


T HI NK not, yood folks, becaiſe our play is done— 
That all my power of. Conjuration's gone! [ 
No mortal pow?r a fairy cah diſarm, 
And females ne'er give up their right 10 charm. 
| Behold the proof! I wave this wand thrice round :— 
Now you're all ſtruck like ſtatues—all ſpell-bound! 
Ladies, you feel it, don't you? And you, Sirs? 
There's no one anſwers; not a creature ſtirs. 
Well now, no grumbling ! or, as I'm a ſprite, 
Not one amongſt you ſhall go home to-night. 
Mie preternatural things, bo ut whom, of old, 
Your prating nurſes have ſuch wonders told, 
Are ſtran ly falfify'd !—With them our trade's, 
To pop thro? key-holes, and to pinch old maids ; 
To meet, in troops, by moon-light on the green, 
And dance, in myſtic circles, round our queen ! 
This, and a great deal more, as wiſe as true, 
Some good believing Chriſtians think we do. 
But know, a miſhon nobler far is ours, 
And we to greater ends direct our pow'rs. 
Is there a maid, to whom ſome thoughtleſs youth 
Talks, and means nothing, about love and truth? 
Inſtant a fairy flies to point the ſnare, | 
And whiſper in her ear, Beware . Beware ! 
In there a /enator in all your land, 
Who for a bribe holds. out his venal hand? 
„To twitch his ſleeve, our winged ſquadrons fy, 
And whiſper in his ear, O5, fie! Ob, fe! © 
Fs there a dowager, at cards grown grey, 
Who, when ſhe loles, can r to pay? ? 


She 


p OE & R „. 


dhe muſt not think to 'ſcape the fairy's blame g 
We thunder in her ear, For ſhame! For ſhame! 
But, chief of all your race, the young and fair 
We make with pleaſure our peculiar care : | 
Er'n in their leaſt concerns we take a part, 
And deign to guide the friſeur's toilſome art. 
Whene'er Durinda dreſſes for the ball, | 
We hover o'er in clouds of Mare/chal; 
Attend her there—there watch her eyes and lips, 
And check, with ſage advice, whene'er ſhe trips. 

Such are our taſks —farewell ! remember me! 
The charm is broke, and now again you're free. 

" 8 | [ Going, returns. ! 

Good heav'ns, I'd nigh forgot: - But I was ſent 
To aſk, if with our play you're all content. ' 
My little trembling friends impatient wait, 
To hear from me your judgment, and their fate. 
One too there is, to whom your kind applauſe, 
As doubly flatt'ring, double joy will cauſe: ' 
And fe to merit moſt concern appears, 
Who to an author's joins a mother's fears, 


EPILOGUE vo the WaiLoons, by the AUTHOR. 


N OW men are ſcarce, and theſe wide-waſting wars 
Make dreadful havock of our gallant tars, 
Heroines, how ſay you? ſhall the white flag fly? 
Turn out the female volunteers, ſay I. x 
My galley, man d and officer'd by you, 
Shall challenge Cleopatra's and her crew : 

And doubt not, gentle warriors, you ſhall find 
All ſoft accommodations to your mind: 
O'er the white waves your painted bark ſhall riſe, 
With enſign colour'd from the emperor's eyes; 
Your ropes of filk, your decks with carpets ſpread, 
And filver tiflue awning over head ; : 
Your ſiſter Sea-Nymphs, whereſoe'er you ſail, 
With Per/ia's odours ſhall perfume the gale ; 
Neptune in ſtate upon your ſtem ſhall ride, 
And powder'd Tritons ogle by your fide. 
Then, French monſieurs, keep off at length of cable, 
If once we grapple, girls, they'll find us able; 
Nay, let their boaſted Paris dames advance, 
The blood of Britain *gainſt the rouge of France, 
We'll fairly ſettle the account between us, 
And triumph on the element of Venus. 
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For Spain, our friend at heart, in arms our foe, n 
Our eyes ſhall conquer them without a blow ; 
By love and muſic their ſoft ſouls are won, | 
We'll fight them with guitar, and not with gun ; 
Their generous lives, tho” not their hearts we'll ſpare; 
The brave, tho? vanquifh'd, ſtill deſerve the fair. 

But for thoſe ſlovenly mynheers, the Dutch, 


Let not their trowſers come within my touch ; 


Oh, we've a rod, dear countrymen, to tickle 


' Thoſe herring mongers, ſous'd in their own pickle. 


But you, Americans, who fpurn the breaſt 
To which your helpleſs infancy was preſt, , 
Ye unreturning prodigals, who feed 


On empty huſks, and preſs the broken reed 


Of gallic promiſes, oh come and prove 
A mother's pardon and a ſiſter's love, 


» 


Account 


aces, bi aphical and critical, 

Ivor * = of the Engliſh Poets, 

by Samuel J ohnſon. 10 wo. 
127. 


HOUGH the merits of this 
learned performance have 
been long ſince the ſubject of diſcuſ- 
ſion, war its reputation beeſtabliſh- 
ed on the moſt univerſal applauſe, 
yet the uniformity of our plan, and 
the reſpe& due to a name ſo juſtly 
celebrated, require that we ſhould 
conne& with our former remarks 
ſome obſervations on the laſt fix 
yolumes of this valuable work. 
Perhaps no age or country has 
ever produced a ſpecies of criti- 
ciſm more perfect in its kind, or 
better calculated for general in- 
ſtruction, than the publication be. 
fore us: for whether we conſider 
it in a literary, philoſophical, or 
a moral view, we are at a loſs 
whether to admire moſt the au- 
thor's variety and copiouſneſs of 
learning, the ſoundneſs of his 
udgement, or the purity and ex- 
cellence of his character as a man. 
It is ſurely of importance to the 
riſing generation to be ſupplied in 
the moſt elegant walk of literature 
with a guide, who points out 
what is beautiful in writing as 
well as in action, who uniformly 
blends in ſtruction with amuſement, 
who informs the underſtanding, 


Account of Books for 1782, 


and reQtifles the judgement, while 
he mends the heart, 

But notwithſtanding the gene- 
ral 2 of this performance, 
and an uncommon degree of de- 
ciſion in its favour, it was not to 
be expected that a work of this 
nature, indeed that any work, 
ſhould paſs totally without excep- 
tion, or without cenſure. In ſome 
inſtances it has divided the opi- 
nions of the learned, in a few it 
has provoked the ſeverity of cri- 
ticiſm; with what propriety the 
public have judged from the 
pamphlets that have ap red, par- 
ticularly in defence of Gray. That 
the doctor was not over zealous to 
allow him the degree of praiſe 
that the public voice had pretty 
univerſally aſügned him, is, we 
think, ſufficiently apparent. Par. 
tiality to his beautiful elegy, had 
exc allotted him a nk ns 

1s general merits: that juſtice 
was the object of the biographer, 
we cannot doubt; but in com- 


bating opinions we ſuppoſe to be 


erroneous, we are extremely ſub- 
ject to fall ourſelves into the op- 

ſite extreme, and to this we are 
inclined to attribute whatever de- 
viations from the general accuracy 
of the author may be met with in 
the courſe of this work. In this 
opinion we are confirmed by in- 


ſtances on the other ſide, where the 
doctor 
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doctor ſeems. to give hyperbolical 
iſe to names, which had per- 
aps been ſuffered to lie under 
too much negle& and i oblivion, 
Whether the origin of ſomething 
like an attachment to a particular 
ſet of notions, or a ſet of men, 
may be — upon this prin 
eave our readers to de- 


ciple, we 


termine. That our learned au- 


thor's judgement has been warped 
on ſome ſubjects, where party has 


an influence, is the opinion of pro- 
bably the gfeater number of his 
admirers; and if it be true, it is 
a deciſive argument to ſhew the 


prevalence of prejudice, and that 


the ſtrongeſt. underſtanding is not 
always pfoof againſt its inroads. . 


After a very copious and minute 


narrative of the life and writings 
of Addiſon, who ſtands next in 
the arrangement of this edition 
he ſums up the literary and mora 
character of that celebrated author 
15 a concluſion, out of which we 
all lay before our readers the 
following extracts. | 
__ «© Addiſon, in his life, and for 
ſome time afterwards, was conſi- 
dered by the greater part of readers 
as ſupremely excelling both in 
11 and criticiſm. [1 
his reputation may be probably 
aſcribed to the advancement of his 
fortune ; when, as Swift obſerves, 
he became a ſtateſman, and ſaw 
; Poets waiting at his levee, it is 
no wonder that praiſe was accu- 
mulated upon him. Much like- 
wiſe, may be more honourably 
aſeribed to his perſonal character: 
be who, if he had claimed it, 
might have obtained the diadem, 
was not likely to be denied the 
laurel, 5 
His poetry is firſt to be con- 
/| dered; of which it is to be con- 


Part of 


W 
ef y—_—— 
— 


ſeſſed that it has not often thoſe 
felicities of diction which give 
luſtre to ſentiments, or that vigour 
of ſentiment that animates dic- 
tion: there is little of ardor, ye. 
hemence, or tranſport : there is 
very rarely the awfulneſs of pran. 
dear, and not very often the Flea: 
dor of elegance, He thinks juſt. 
ly, but he thinks faintly. "This is 
his general charaQer ; to which, 
doubtleſs, many. ſingle paſſages 
will furniſh exceptions; yet if 
he ſeldom reaches ſupreme excel. 
lence, he rarely ſinks into dulneſs, 
and is. ſtill more rarely entang led 
in abſurdity, He did not truſt 
his powers enough to be negli- 
gent. There is in moſt of his 
compoſitions a calmneſs and equa- 
bility, deliberate and cautious, 
ſometimes with little that de- 
lights, but ſeldom with any thing 
that offends. IS 

4 As a deſcriber of life and 
manners, he muſt be allowed to 
ſtand perhaps the firſt of the firſt 


rank. His humour, which, as 


Steele obſerves, is peculiar to, 
himſelf, is ſo happily diffuſed as 
to give the grace of novelty to 
domeſtic ſcenes and daily occur- 
rences. He never outſteps the 
modefty of nature, nor raiſes mer- 
riment or wonder by the violation 
of truth. His figures neither di- 
vert by diſtortion, nor amaze by 
aggravation. He copies life with 
ſo much fidelity, that he can be 
hardly ſaid to. invent: yet his. ex- 
hibitions have an air ſo much ori- 
ginal, that it is difficult to ſup- 
poſe them not merely the product 
of imagination. 8 

© As a teacher of wiſdom, he 
may be confidently followed, His 
religion has nothing in it enthu- 


ſiaſtic or ſuperſtitious ; he appears 


neither 


4 q 
1 


neither weakly credulous, nor wan - 
tonly ſceptical ; his morality is 


neither dangerouſly Iax, nor im- 


ratticably rigid. All the en- 
9 of fancy, and all the 
cogency of argument, are em- 

loyed to recommend to the reader 
is real intereſt, the care of pleaſ- 
ing the author of his being, 

« Truth is ſhewn ſometimes as 
the phantom of a viſion, ſome- 
times appears half veiled in an al- 
legory; ſometimes attracts regard 
in the robes of fancy, and ſome- 
times ſteps forth in the confidence 
of reaſon. She wears a thouſand 
dreſſes, and in all is pleaſing. 


Mille habet ornatus, mille decenter habet. 
«« His proſe is the model of the 


middle ſtyle; on grave ſubjects 


not formal, on light occaſions not 
veling; pure without ſcrupu- 
ofity, and exact without apparent 
elaboration; always equable, and 
always eaſy, without glowing 
- words or pointed ſentences. Ad- 
diſon never deviates from his track 
to ſnatch a grace; he ſeeks no 
ambitious ornaments, and tries no 
hazardous innovations. His page 
is always luminous, but never 
blazes in unexpected ſplendor, 
„ Tt ſeems. to have been his 
rincipal endeavour to avoid all 
arſhneſs and ſeverity of diction; 
he is therefore ſometimes verboſe 
in his tranſitions and connections, 
and ſometimes deſcends too much 
to the language of converſation; 
yet if his language had been leſs 
idiomatical, it might have loſt 
ſomewhat of its genuine angli- 
ciſm, What he attempted, he 
performed; he is never feeble, 
and he did not wiſh to be ener- 
getic; he is never rapid, and he 
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never ſtagnates. His ſentences 
have neither ſtudied amplitude, 
nor affected brevity-; his periods, 
though not diligently rounded; 
are voluble and eaſy. Whoever 


wiſhes to attain an Engliſh ſtyle, 


familiar but not coarſe, and ele- 
gant but not oſtentatious, muſt 
give his days and nights to the 
volumes of Addiſon.” * 
We could not reſiſt the tempta- 
tion of tranſcribing ſo large a por- 
tion, as it exhibits, with a pecu- 
liar happineſs, the character of a 
maſterly writer, drawn by a ma- 


. 


ſterly hand. 


The fixth volume contains the 
lives of Granville, Rowe, Tickell, 


Congreve, Fenton, and Prior. 
Granville is deſcribed as an 


amiable and accompliſhed charac- 
ter, but an indifferent poet; and 
his fame is with juſtice aſcribed 
rather to the elevation of his rank, 
than to the intrinſic merit of his 


works. 


Granville was a man illuftri- 
ous by his birth, and therefore 
attracted notice: ſince he is by 
Pope ſtiled the polite, he muſt be 
ſuppoſed elegant in his manners, 
and generally loved. He was in 
times of conteſt and turbulence 
ſteady to his party, and obtained 


that eſteem which is always con- 


ferred upon firmneſs and conſiſt- 
ency. With thoſe advantages, 
having learned the art of — 
ing, be declared himſelf a Poet, 
and his claim to the laurel was 
allowed.“ 

After a minute and ingenious 
inveſtigation of the merits and 
faults of his dramatic works, the 
character of Rowe as a writer 


is ſummed up in the following 
words: 
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words: Whence then has Rowe 
his reputation? from the reaſon- 
« -ableneſs and propriety of ſome of 


his ſcenes, from the elegance of 
his dition, and the ſuavity of his 


verſe. He ſeldom moves either 
pity or terror, but he often ele- 

vates the ſentiments ; he ſeldom 
- pierces the breaft, but he always 
elights_the ear, and often im- 
proves the anderſtanding.”” 

He adds, 


4. Phe verſion of Lucan is one 


of the greateſt 1 of Eng- 
liſn 4 for there is perhaps | 
none that fo completely exhibits . 
the oO and ſpirit of the ori- 
ginal. 


Lucan is diſtinguiſhed by 


a kind of diQatorial or philoſo- 


hic dignity; rather, as Quinti- 
hen: lerves,' 'declamatofy than 
poetical; full of ambitious mora- 


ity and pointed ſentences, com- 


us and animated 


in vi 
| ay This character Rowe has 


very diligently and ſucceſsfully 
7 His vetfification, 
which is ſuch as his cotempo- 
raries practiſed, without any at- 
tempt at innovation or improve- 
ment, ſeldom wants either melody 
br force: kis author's fenfe is 


ſometimes a little diluted by addi- 


tional infuſions, and ſometimes 
weakened by too much expanfion. 
But fuch faults are ts be expected 
in all tranſlations, from the con- 
ſtraint of meafures and diſſimili- 
tude of languages. The Phar- 
ſalia of Rowe deterves more notice 
than it obtains, and as it is more 
read, will be more eſteemed.” - 
To Tickell, Congreve, and 
Prior, is aſſigned a portion of this 
work ſuitable to their rank, and 
their reſpective merits are cha- 


racteriſed with great truth and 


loſt, and he had beſpre him act 


_ 7 4 * N a 
Ma 


accuracy; — but the. life of p 
ſtands eminently diſtinguiſhed by 
the minuteneſs with which it hay 
been traced, by the vatiety of in. 
formation it contains, and the va- 
luable criticiſm it abounds with. 
The curioſity of the biographer 


Has followed him through the 


ſhade of retirement, through the 


pleaſantry of convivial fociety, and 


the tumult of his literary warfare, 


and the whole is interſperſed with 


teflections peculiarly intereſtin to 
the — the . : 
The following extracts cannot 
be unacceptable to the reader. 
Of his intellectual character, 
the conſiſtent and fundamental 


principle was good ſen ſe, a prompt 


and intuitive perception of conſo- 
nance and propriety. He ſaw im- 
mediately, of his own conceptions, 
what was to be choſen, a what 


to be rejected; and in the works 


of others, what was to be ſhunned, 
and what was to be copied. 

«© But good ſenſe alone is a ſe- 
date and quieſcent quality, which 
manages its paſſions well, but does 
not incteaſe them; it colle&s feu 
materials for its own operations, 
and preſerves ſafety, but never 

ins ſupremacy. Pope had like- 
wife genius; a mind active, am- 
bitious, and adventurous, always 
inveſtigating, always aſpiring ; in 


Its witdeſt ſearches ſtilf longing to 


go forward, in its higheft flights 
ftill wiſhing to be higher ; always 


imagining ſomething greater than 


it knows, always endeavouring 
more that! it can do. 

Fo aſſiſt theſe powers, he is 
ſaid to have had great ſtrength and 


exactneſs of memory. That which 


he had heard or read was not eaſily 


only 


ACCOUNT 
only what his own meditation ſug- 
geſted, but what he had found in 


other writers that might be accom- 


modated to his preſent purpoſe.” 
„ Theſe benefits of nature he 
improved by inceſſant and un- 
wearied diligence; he had re- 
courſe te every ſource of intelli- 
nce, and loſt no opportunity of 
information; he tonſulted the 
living as well as the dead; he read 
his compoſitions to his friends, and 
was never content with 3 
when excellence could be attained. 
He conſidered poetry as the buſi- 
neſs of his life, and however he 
might ſeem to lament his occupa- 
tion, he followed it with con- 
ſtancy: to make verſes was his 
firſt labour, and to mend them was 
his laſt. 
« He was one of thoſe few 
\ whoſe labour is their pleaſure : he 
was never elevated to negligence, 
nor wearied to impatience: he 
never paſſed a fault unamended by 
indifference, nor quitted it by 
deſpair: he laboured his werks 
frſt to gain reputation, and after- 
wards to keep it. ? 
«« He profeſſed to have learned 
his poetry from Dryden, whom, 
whenever an opportunity was pre- 
ſented, te praiſed through his 
whole Life with unwearied libe- 
rality; and perhaps his character 
may receive ſome illuſtration, if 
he be compared with his maſter. 
Integrity of underſtanding 
and nicety of diſcernment were 
not allotted in a leſs proportion to 
Dryden than to Pope. The rec- 
titude of Dryden's mind was ſuffi- 
ciently ſhewn by the diſmiſſion of 
his poetical prejudices, and the 
rejection of unnatural thoughts 
and rugged numbers. But Pry- 


judgement that he had. 
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den never deſired to apply all the 


and profeſſed to write, merely for 
the people 3 and when he pleaſed 
others, he contented himſelf. He 
ſpent no time in ſtruggles to rouſe 
latent powers; he never attempted 
to make that better which was al- 
ready good 
what he muſt have known to be 
faulty. He wrote, as he tells 
us, with very little conſideration : 
when neceſſity or occaſion called 
upon him, he poured out what 
the preſent moment happened to 
fupply; and when once it had 

A ed the preſs, ejected it from 


his mind ; for when he had no 2 


cuniary intereſt, he had no fur 
OS 


ſolicitude. 
Pope was not content to ſatisfy; 


he defired to excel, and therefore 


always endeavoured to do his beſt: 
he did not court the candour, but 
dared the judgement of his reader; 
and expecting no indulgence from 
others, he ſhewed none to himſelf; 
He examined lines and words 


with minute and punctilious ob- 


ſervation, and retouched ev 
part with indefatigable diligence, 
till he had left nothing to be for- 
given. 5 
In acquired knowledge the 


ſuperiority muſt be allowed to 


Dryden, whoſe education was 
more ſcholaſtic, and who, before 
he became an author, had been 
allowed more time for ſtudy, with 
better means of information. His 
mind has a larger range, and he 
collects his images and illuſtra- 
tions from a more extenfive cir- 
cumference of ſcience. Dryden 
knew more of man in his general 
nature, and Pope in his local 
manners. he notions of Dry- 

| den 


e wrote, 


„ nor often to mend 
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Without which judgement is cold 


flights of 
higher, Pope continues longer on 
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den were Formed by comprehen- 


five ſpeculation, and thoſe of Pope 
by minute attention.” There is 


more dignity in the knowledge of 
Dryden, and more certainty in 
„„ 
Of genius, that port which 
at quality, 


and knowledge is inert; that 
energy which collects, combines, 

ihes, and animates the ſu- 
ity muſt, with ſome; heſita- 


Tion, be allowed to Dryden. It 
Js not to be infetred, that of this 


tical ' vigour 1 had only a 
tile, becauſe Dryden had more; 


- fox every other writer ſince Milton 


muſt give place to Pope; and even 
of Dryden it muſt be ſaid, that if 
he has brighter paragraphs, he has 
not better poems. 
„ Dryden's performances were 

ways haſty, either excited by 
ſome external occaſion, or ex- 
torted by domeſtic neceſſity; he 


compoſed” without , confideration, 


and publiſhed without correction: 


call,” or gather in one excurſion, 
was alt that he ſought, and all 
that he gave. The ar cau- 
tion of Pope enabled him to con- 
denſe his ſentiments, to multipl 
his images, and to accumulate all 
that ſtudy might produce, or 
chance might ſupply. If the 
Dryden therefore are 
the wing. If of Dryden's fire the 
blaze is brighter, of Pope's the 


heat is more regular and conſtant. 
Dryden often ſurpaſſes * 


- 


and Pope never falls below it. 
Dryden is read with frequent aſto- 
niſhment, and Pope with perpe- 


* tual delight.“ 


2 


who languiſh under any 


: flictions from which 
What his mind could ſupply at 


diſregard 
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The life of the unfortunate 


Savage exhibits a melancholy in. 
ſtance of uncommon ability united 
with uncommon diſtreſs, and what 
is ſtill more remarkable; and more 


to be lamented, of a mother moſt 


unnaturally anxious to accompliſh 
the miſery of her own child, It 
would be difficult to mention a 
narrative throughout the whole 
compaſs of ; Engliſh biography; 
calculated ſo powerfully to awaken 
the reader's feelings, to excite his 
compaſſion on the one fide, and 
his deteſtation on the other. The 
ſtory is here told in a manner 
ſtrikingly pathetic, and interwoven 
with reflections that do honour to 
the writer . 

It concludes with the following 


extract. . on N p 5 2 
„ This relation will not be 


wholly: without its uſe, if thoſe, 
| part of 
x ſufferings, . ſhall be enabled to 
fartify their patience, by reflect- 
ing that they feel only thoſe af- 
the abilities 
of Savage did not exempt him; 
or thoſe, who, in confidence of 
ſaperior capacities or attainments, 
e common maxims of 
life, ſhall be reminded, that no- 
thing will ſupply the want of 
prudence; and that negligence 
and irregularity, long continued, 
will make knowledge uſeleſs, wit 


* ridiculous, and genius contemp- 


—_—_— Ws 

Of the intermediate and ſubſe- 

gent lives the moſt eminent arc 
thoſe of Swift and Young. In 
the former, though well executed, 
little new was to be expected ; 
and the latter was written by a 
friend of the author, and in no 
indifferent ſtile of imitation; 


1 


4 


HE performance before us 
ische ſequel of a work pub- 


liſhed ſome ears ago, the avowed 
upon the merits of Po . to de- 
termine in what claſs of our Eng- 
lin poets he. ſnould be ranked, or 
at leaſt to ſhew, that he is not 
entitled to à place amongſt the 
firſt, The plan adopted by the 
author to prove his poſition is can- 
did and judicious. The whole of 
the poet's watks being diſtinctly 
examined; and the particular beau- 
ties and defects of each in general 
accurately remarked. But we 
cannot help thinking that the ob- 
jet of this publication would have 
been mare ſucceſafully anſwered, 
had the learned critic leſs fre- 
juently indulged his peculiar turn 
fo digrefſions, z. Which, though 
; they are often ingenious, and ge- 
nerally entertaining, ſerve only to 
divert the reader from his main 
purpoſe, by incumbering the me- 
mory, and. diſipating the atten - 
tion. It is not meant to inſinuate, 
that the paſſages we allude to, have 
not, upon the whole, a natural 
connection with the ſubje& in con- 
ſideration: but we think they are 
often pur ſued too far, and it even 
happens ſometimes, that à train 
of unexpected reflections is ſo in- 
troduced, that we are ſurpriſed at 
length to reſume the thread of the 
original work. Dr. Warton diſ- 
covers. an extenſive knowledge of 
Italian literature, and an elegant 
taſte for the fine arts: but re- 
marks on Arioſto and - Petrarch, 


are not remarks upon Pope; and 
the moſt aceurate diſquiſition on 


architecture or painting, is at beſt 
Vo L, XXV. 
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but unſeaſonable, if it has ne re- 
lation to, or is but ſlightly con- 
nected with the proper object of 
aur attention. Among the res 
marks on the Temple of Fame, are 

on his car Seſoftriz, truck my view, 
Nee fn tn pete Ln 


rew ; 


His hands a bow and pointed jav'lin hold? 
in Ee of 


His: giant limbs are arm'd 


.* : 


© «© This coloſſal ſtatue of the cg. 
lebrated eaſtern tyrant is not ve 
ſtrongly imagined, ' As Phidids 
ſaid to have received his ideas 
majeſty in his famous ſ upiter, from 
a paſſage in Homer, ſo it is to be 


Wiſhed, that our author's imagi- 


nation had been inflamed and en- 
larged, by ſtudying Milton's mz 

nificent- Picture of Satan. The 
word hold in the third line is par- 
ticularly feeble and flat. —It is 
well known that the Egyptians, in 
all their productions of art, miſ- 
took the gigantic. for the ſublime, 


and greatneſs of hulk for greatneſs | 


* 


of manner.“ 


ſom part is appoſite enough, and 
the reſt is without doubt true; 
but the application of the follow- 


! 7 


ing extract is not quite ſo ob- 


vious. | ja 
Of Gothic ſtrocture was the northern ſide, 


O'erwrought with ornaments of barb*rous - 


rs . 
- *< Thoſe who have conſidered the 
theory of architecture, ſays a writer 
who had throughly ſtudied it, tell 
us, the proportions. of the three 
Grecian orders, were taken from 
the human body, as the moſt beau- 
tiful and perfect production of na- 


ture.— Hence were derived thoſe 


graceful ideas of columns, which 
had 


what we have here quoted, 


attotnts for 8 "_— 
Gi. geek gra nfs of the 
Other. —— Iciphro vol. 
t ben ce on A. 
So far as this extract ben 


al. e ww new tha propriety of the 


1 Ai Got 
7 ling, and the 
= 'of Mir. is it vot in 

ck pro! 1 28 to make it ap- 
light at the ſame 

a 7 5 dur 12 manner, muſt 
"at the we entablature, with 
rejections,” be ſo proportion- 
25 N at, vie not _ 

5 gut, t not little; inaf⸗- 
121 4 deviation into either 
me, would thwart that reaſon 
Ge" gf" things, wherein their 


2 — 1 and to which 
AY the reſt, 
ie. "Io Bf ivin ff 


1 410 122807 0 the Building, in 
. re from the weather, in 
the rain, in + ne v8 
ends 2 the” beams with 
production of 
And 


örnaments, architrave, 


i 
= 2 frontiſpieces, the ſpaces 


| "tweet the columns, or the orna- 
| | , of — northern nations. A; 


ments oft Stats,” ſhall we not 
194 90 —— N wry anke? from 
— Ls ance of uſe,” or the imi- 
& natural things,” whoſe 
founded on 


oe Mos ep Which is in- 


A 950 the grand Anton between * 


"Grecian and Gothic architecture, 
che latter being” fantaſtical, and 
for tire molt part fornded neither 

dn natd te nor reaſon; in heceſfftty 
[1 \ uf ©," the | of which 4. 


3 BY! all its 
JT „ Wiglyp hs, me- 


5 Saßder 2 faceful an = | 


t's expreſſion, in applying the 
1 barbarous to rhe 5 — 
puny ner — architeRure; it iz 
not totally foreign to the pu 
— the diſtinction between —— 
and Gothic architecture is accu. 
rately marked, and the ſupe riority 
of t former eſtabli on Its 


2 "1 og Mis 20701615118 
6g . ir is bios 00 ſckg 


, where the author, not 
contented with this defultory ſpe- 
cies of - criticiſm, enters into a 
more minute inveſtigation of the 


work, and charaQerizes its merits 


with penetration ang abilirr. bs 
« There: ſat b. Zamats with red es 


in. mimie._trances dies; 


iron columns, ſmear'd with 


"The tar forms. oy peter men 
Druids, and bards: (their, pnce loud hays 


unftrung) 
And yours that cen to be by poets ſung.” 


„ In theſe beautiful verſes we 
muſt admire-the poſtures! of Z 
3 Odin, which exactly 

out the characters of theſe 
us legiſlators, and inſtructors 


reſſive, and as much in cha- 
Js — are the fi oſ the old he- 
roes, druids and bards, which are 
repreſented as ſtanding on iron 
i of barbarous work man- 
— they remind one bf that 
group of perſonages, which Vir- 
gil, a lover of ahtiquity, as every 
real poet muſt be, has zadiciouſly 
2 nne palace of Lati- 


Vs (IT t 9159! 


Quinetivn. 
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ien wehr effigies ex eing. vg 
be nl eee lala Patord Babi- 


— — — 


1 3 forvans ſub dne a8 


503} _ X, 

Papa ak, fees, ſang; bifrontis Imago, 
. kis examination 

of: 72 — nie be en 


7 more important in 1 gd. 
Nr um, made of the 
e,, author N Was 
e 3 "Steel, , who en- 
h.; opinion, of its 
2 8 who conveyed it to 
diſon. A 8 had ornamented 
poem wit the machinery of 
3, Which he after- 
1785 omitted. He ſpeaks of his 
work with a diffidence . 
in a yon t, and which does 
him 1 No errors, ſays he 
to Steele, are ſo trivial, but they 
deſerve to, be. mended. . I could 
pin to you ſeveral, but it is in 
inefs/ to be informed of thoſe 
faults Ido not know; and as for 
[thofe>T do not to talk of them, 


but mend them. I am afraid of 


nothing ſo much as to im poſe any 
:thing- upon the world which: ig 
nuworthy of its acceptance. 

l n n the poem of 
Lunnty and: 7 e 
uri and Tra ye 4 
and Owid, are thus . 
re The: firſt — of polite 
literature in Ital 7 appeared in 
tale writing and fables. 


| vn 
es of compoſition, He col- 
lefted many of the common tales 


U a = 


| enchantments, their arde 


cave o 


wb Statius 


Boccace | 
currency and vogue to this t 


241 
2 nd delivered th 
fide . krete e 
dhetti p abilche 1 a alen Leg l. 


Pan "which — Fg * — 
ante * * 


5 FT | FOE 7 
ich dealt and decorum 
ſeries — events, is the moſt. 
cult work of invention ;, di if 
we were minutely to examine LI 
popular ſtories . of every. 
we ſhould be amazed. to fin 
few circumſtances, h 1 been e 
in veuted. Ae and events, 125 
been varied an ihed,; but; to- 
tally new facts have get been 
created. The writers of .t 29954 Id 
romances, from whom, and 
Spencer haye borrowed ſo. largely, 
are ſuppoſed to have had copious 
imaginations; but may they not 


be indebted, for their invulnera- 


ble hetoes, their monſters, their 


leaſure, their winged and ; 
OY TAE e 


Circe, to the Medex, ts, the A 


chilles, to the rie 0 85 
Harpies, to the Phryxus, and He 
Bellero hon of the ancients. . T. 
of Polypheme might 8 
aut the Ideas of their giants, 
Andromeda might give oc 5 
for ſtories 2 fee , 
on the point of being devqure * 
drago — delifered at. fac 
al ic aſon by their Raste 
ae Some faint traditions of 
ancients might have been 
limmering and alive during 


whole barbarous ages, as 9 


ing 


© * 
>. 
S CY 
— 
” — — 
* 


ate called; and it is not im poſſi- 
16, but theſe have been the pa. 
rent of the Genii in the eaſtern, 
aud che Fairies in the Weſtern 
world: To ſay that Amadis and 
Sir Triſtan have a claffieal "foun- 
dation, may at firſt Fght appear. 
paradoxical ; but if the ſubject 
were Examined to the bottom, T 


if inclined to think, that the 


wildeſt chimeras in thoſe books of, 
chivalry, with which Don Quix- 


ote's bFary was fürnimed, Would 
Found to have a cloſe connec- 
don with ancient mythologyu. 
% We of this nation have been 
mafkably barren in our inven- 
tions of facts; we have been chief. 


ly boktewers in this ſpecies of 


_conipoſition' 3 as the plots of out 
mot applauded plays, both in tra- 
8887 Ind comedy, may witneſs, 


which have generally beef taken 
fromthe novels of the Italians and 
| {ae prog 


© <= Phe 


tory of January and 


5 May: now before us, is of the 


comie kind, and the character of 

a ſond old dotard betrayed into 

R by an unſuitable match, 

is n in a lively manner. 
* As 


is 
Pope has endeavoured, * ſuitably 


to familiarize the ſtatelineſs of our 


heroic meaſure, in this ludicrous 
: 1 but after all his pains, 
this meaſure is not adapted 
ſach ſuhjects, fo well as the lines 
of Four feet, or the French num- 
dete of Fontaine. e ee 
"© Fontaine is, in truth, the 
capitaF and unrivalled writer of 
comic tales, He generally took 
His” ſubjects from Bdceace, Pog- 
.gius,. and Arioſto; but adorned 
them with ſo many natural ſtrokes, 
with ſuch quaintneſs in his reflec- 
\ tions, and fuch a dryneſs and 
” 440 5 : 
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archnefs' of humour, as cannot 
fail to excite laughter. 
Our Prior has happily caught 
his manner, in'many of his lighter 
tales; particularly in Hans Car. 
vel, the invention of which, if its 
geneclogy be worth tracing, is 
rſt due to Poggius. It is found in 
the hundred and thirry-third of 
his Facetiæ, where it is entitled 
© Viho Franciſci Philelphi; from 
hence Rabelais inſerted it, under 
anothertitle, in. his third book znd 
twenty-elghth chapter; it was af. 
terwargs related in à book called 
The Hundred Novels;* Arioſto 
finiſhes che fifth of his incompara. 
ble ſatires with it; Maleſpini alſo 
made uſe of it; Fontaine, who 
imagined Rabelais to be the in- 
ventor of it, was the fixth author 
ho delivered it, as our Prior was 
the laſt; and perhaps Hot the leaſt 
r 


duced to inſert this quotation, on 
account of the uſeful information 
it contains, a we muſt obſerve, 
that it abundantly proves the juſt. 
neſs of what has been advanced 
reſpeAing the author's digreflive 
mode of Writing. 
lis obſervations on the Z/ay on 
Man, are a ſpecimen of juſt and 
elegant criticifm, 

* The Effay on Man is as cloſe 
a piece of argument, admitting 
its principles, as 197105 can be 
found in verſe. Pope informs us 
in his ff 8 8 that he choſe 
this epiſtolary way of writing, 
notwit 17 his ſubject was 
high, and of but; becauſe of 
its being mixed with argument, 
which of its nature approacheth 
to proſe? He has not wandered 
into any uſeleſs digreſſions, has em. 
OE No PETE FI9"7R ployed 


- 


Though we were principally in. 


25 A CCOUN T | 


loyed no fiftions, no tale or ſtory, 
5 has ed iefly on the poe- 
try of his file, for the purpoſe of 
intereſting his readers. —Fis ſtile 
js conciſe and 1 forcible 
and elegant. He bas many me- 
taphors ang images, artfully in- 
terſperſed in the drieſt paſſages, 
which ſtood moſt in need of ſuch 
ornaments. Neyertheleſs there are 
oo man) lines, in this perfor- 
mance, plain and proſaic. The 
mezner che ſubject is of a precep- 
tive poem, the more ſtriking ap- 
peirs the art of the poet; it is 
even of uſe perhaps to chuſe a low 
ſubject, In this reſpect Virgil 
had the advantage over Lucretius; 
the latter, with all his vigour and 
ſublimity of genius, could hardly 
ſatisfy and come up to the pran- 
deur of his theme. Pope Iabours 


under the ſame difficulty. If any 
| ſary ; and if fo, that appearances 


beauty in this eſſay be uncommon- 
ly tranſcendent and peculiar, it is 
Brevity of Diction; which in a 
- few_ inſtances, and thoſe pardon- 
able, has occaſioned obſcurity. It 
is hardly to be imagined how 
much ſenſe, how much thinking, 
how much obſervation on human 
life, is condenſed together in a 
{mall compaſs, He was fo accuſ- 
tomed to confine his thoughts in 
rhyme, that he tells us, he could 
expreſs them more ſhortly this 
way, than in proſe itſelf. On its 
ert publication, Pope did not 
own it, and it was given by the 
ublic to Lord Paget, Dr. Young, 
t. Vefaguliers, and others. b 
ven Swift ſeems to have been de- 
ceixed; there is a remarkable paſ- 
i in one of his letters! I con- 
ſeſs did never imagine you were 
ſo deep in morals, or that fo 
many "new and excellent rules 


eld be produced s_advanta- 
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geoully, and agreeably in thay 
cience, from any one head. I 
confeſs in ſome places I was forced 
to read twice; I. believe I, told 


you before what the Duke of 


D——— Maid to me on that 
oecaſion; how a judge here who 
knows you, told him, that on the 
firſt reading thoſe eſſays, he was 
much pleaſed, but found ſome 
lines a little dark; on the | fez 
cond, moſt of them cleared up, 
and his pleaſure increaſed ; on 
the third, he had no doubt re- 
maining, and then he admired the 
whole.“ e en 

*« The ſubject of this eſſay is 
a vindication of Providence, in 
which the poet propoſes to prove, 
that of all poſſible ſyſtems, infinite 
wiſdom has formed the beſt; that 
in ſuch a ſyſtem, coherence, u- 
nion, fubordination, are neceſ- 


of evil, both moral and natural, 
are alſo neceſſary and unavoid- 
able; that the ſeeming defects 
and blemiſhes in the univerſe, 
conſpire to its general beauty; 
that as all parts in au animal are 
not eyes, and as in a city, come- 


dy, or picture, all ranks, charae- 


ters, and colours, are not equal 
or alike; even ſo exceſſes, and 
contrary qualities, contribute to 
the proportion and harmony of 
the univerſal> ſyſtem ; that it is 


not ſtrange, that we ſhould not be 


able to diſcover perfection and or- 


der in every inſtance; becauſe in 


an infinity of things mutually re- 
lative, a mind which fees not in- 
finitely, can fee nothing folly. 
4 This doArine was inculcated 
by Plato and the Stoics, but 
more amply and particularly by 
the later Platoniſts, and by An- 
toninus and Simplicius. In Hul. 


P 3 ating 
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” Ka Thus have 1 9 


Þ 42 ve a critical account, with In, is.0 

om, but it is 1525 with im par. the: 

| id tiality, of each . pe's works far, 
Todes bers e a Fas et 1 
hiloſophers that the n of them i an 

2 1 by late Lord of. the 32 5 1 In th: buß 
me, i An conſequently,” for 7 

| 15 of the molt poetic fpecies of poe. Bil Fah 
9 pid 5 is, nanifeft, that or 


8 in an nl & An ent W 
wh 1 5 We 1. et e e e 
. Pope 7 to verhfy and na fancy and invention; not min 
Ih mg which, our that” the” Tüllen of the Rape of T 
poet, it bas in co efled, left ſe- the Lock, and Eloiſa, "can n be 


1 p. expreſſed, as to thought to want i imagination, but 
le to Fin and ne- becauſe his "imagination was not 
notwithſtanding all the ' his predominant” talent, ” becauſe 
CAN 125 taken, an 4 * indulged xz nor, and 'beedi 
that; can iven to e gave not ſo mn Pros of this 
885 1 Piers thats on the talent as of the 1155 This turn 
le oe belies jon, and make them of mind led him to anne Fiekth 
8 N models; he tadied Boilea ain 

485 85 2  rive orm mfelf apon hin, 
7 14 ho — as Milte formed himfeif upon 

Awake, wy, 81. John, leave al meaner 47 Grecian and Italian Sons of 
>: Fancy, He ſtuck to delcribing 
KB To low bite, ang the pride of kings; modern manners; büt thoſe mm. 
| Let us, fnce life can little more ſupply ners, becauſe they are familiar, 


Than juſt to Jook about us, and to die, 
Fapatiate free o'er all this · ſeene of man; uniform, artificial, and poliſhed, 


| 

| A mighty maze! but without a plan, are, in their very nature, unft 
li ny Epiſ. 1. for any lofty effort of the muſe. 

| He gradually became one of the 


| | DF... 26 This o opening is awful. and moſt correct, even, and exad hrs 
| 
| 
| 


commands attention of the ts that ever wrote; poliſhing i 

reader. The word awake has pe- bis pl pieces with a care and affdu- M . 

\ culjar force, and obliquely al- ty, that no buſineſs or avocation Wl :011:- 

udee to his noble friend's ED ever interrupted : ſo that if he 

political, for philoſophical — not frequently raviſh aol Ml ©: 

purſuits,” rt his reader, yet he does Bi . 

The whole of this excellent = iy {guſt him with unexpetted 19329 

| poem, and of the moral eſſays, — and abſurd imp 
{ _ re examined with a critical mi- prieties. Whatever poetical et» WW . 
| 
| 


2npteneſs ; and Dr, Warton's de- thuſiaſm he actually poſſeſſed, : * (be 
terminate judgment, reſpecting the withheld and ſtifled. Ehe . Hor, 
merits of his author, is beſt col- of him affects not our min - 
lefted from the concluſion of this ſuch ſtrong emotions as we fe! BF '! + 
enquiry, from Homer and Milton; ſo be 843 0) 
g a 30 | 


8 8 prota ov reads 


re 2: 8 
8 15 ee 


tions; 3 for N. ol 


51 
ae od 1 


bufineſs, and;t e ſcholar. Hes Ps 
0 0 think the Faery Queen, 
Palamon and Areite, the Tempeſt 
Com mas, childiſh and romantic, 
id Pope. Surely it is 
n9'.parrow. and niggardly gory 
mium to.ſay.he is the great poe 
the firſt of ethical —. 45 
in verſe. And this ſpecies of 
83808 is, after all, the ſureſt road 
to an extenſive reputation. It Pp 
more. level to the general e 
ties of men, than the higher f Ne 
of more genuine WP 
e Where then, according to 
che gueſtion propoſed at the be. 
ing of this eſſay, ſhall we with 
jaltice, authoriſed to place our 
— Pope ?: Not, aſſuredly, in 
the. ſame rank with Spencer, 
, and Milton; how- 
un WE. we oy ed the 
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the Lock 


I ut, 755 e örre chef: 4 
ak 


we may venture to' aſfigh kim pF 


el Fance, and alt of His work 
e Weigh he of ſen ment, 5 


knowledge of man they 


place, next to Milton, and 
above Dryden. Vet, to bring 
minds ſteadily to make this ect: 
fon, we muſt forget, for 4 
ment, the divine mufic ode bf 
Dryden; and may perhaps 'theii 
be com 
though 
nius, yet ka, pd is Penh 
tilt. 


„ The 1 ith 
to Pope, aboye other modern 
Engliſh poets, it muſt be remem- 
bered, is founded on the excel 
lencies of his works in general, 
and taken all together ; for- there 
are parts and paſſa ges in other 
modern authors, in, Young and'in 
Thomſon, for inſtance, equal to 
any of Pope; and he has written 
nothing in a ſtrain ſo truly ſu- 
blime, as the „ of el 


ryden be the greater ge- 


led to confeſs, that 
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The Hiſtory of EUROPE. 


8 NK. A Þ. I. 


etroſpeRive VIEW of affairs 1 the Eaſt, cobich led to the late alarming 


and dangerous fituaticn of the Britiſh empire in India. State of | the na- 


ide powers, with reſpect to each other, and to the Eaſt India Company. 
. Greatneſs of the Maratia empire; and nature of its power, reſources, 


and government, Infant Ram-Rajah depoſed, and a government of 
min iſters, called the Paiſhwaſhip, ſubſiituted in his place. Ragonaut 
Nov, being obliged to abandon Poonah and his country, for the af 

tion of his nephew, the young Paiſhwa, flies for refuge to Bombay. Pro- 


na- 


_ teftion afforded to Ragonaut, lays the foundation 75 all the ſubſequent 


« I'% 


—* 0 . „ 
de given up, and! 


lem, of palicy adapted. Ragenaut Row is Hill protected, and various 


ST. 
4* 


Wart with the Marattas, Treaty of friendſhip and alliance between the 
Eaſt India Company and Hyder Ally, concluded at Madras in the. year 


1769. Refuſal to furniſh Hyder with the ſuccours ftipulated by Ureaty, 
in his ſubſequent ruinous war with the Marattas, . eftranges that prince 


From the company, and occaſions his embracing French connections. Treaty 
,. concluded at Rambay with Ragonaut Row. War entered into with the 
Marattas for, Þis reſtoration to power. 1/land of Salſeite, Baroach, 


and other places conquered. Treaty of Poonah,; by which Ragenaut 7s 10 
L new tongueſts are. confirmed to the company. New 


int rigues entered into for a revolution in the Maratia government in his 


 Favanr, Neve demands to be made upon the C ourt of Poonah, ' the rejec-- 
tien "of which are to be deemed widlations. of the late treaty. N | 


military. force under Colonel Leſlie, ſent acroſs. the continent from Beng 5 
olon 


Hrocreding, e that detachment; Leſlie dies, and is ſucceeded by & 
| ed. | 22 for à treaty with Moodajee Bogſſa, the Rea of 
Ex x 5 OY | erat, 
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the Rajah, who refuſes to accede to the c 


q 7 of Bombay: in diſavowing the convention of Worgaum ; but 


lie court 0 of Poonah, of the faithleſi conduct o 
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CONTENTS. 
placing him at the bead of the Manger png. The Court 
Pooh N to 1 with the new demands, Britiſb reſident 

withdrawn, and the Bombay army Menu on the continent, in order to 
accompany Ragonaut Row to that capitah Arm being furreunged, 
and all means of retreat cut UC  capitulation takes 7 ace. Moderate 
term. inpoſed the Marattas. in the treaty of Worgaum. Kagonaut 
Row is given up, andthe N 4 las 18 rens horſe to 
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Bituation and nds Moodajee Bela, the 24 Berar, \ — God. 

dard paſſes the 12225 with the army, who are Lag Supplied with 


proviſions. and. neceſſaries in the dominions of Berar. ciation with 
itions held out wy, the propoſed 
treaty.. Goddard ſets aut on bis march for Poanab; receives contradic- 


tory infiraZions on the way, from the committee appointed to ſuperintend 
the Bombay army s is met dy a miniſter from the court of Pooh, Who 


h 2 his return with the army to Bengal, in purſuance of the treaty of 


aum Goddard refuſes to comply, and direct. his courſe to Surat, 
Prefidency of Bombay aiJavow the treaty of Worgaum, and thereby ex- 
pot ons the boſtages to apparent danger. New ſchemes adopted for a 

olution in the Maratta government. Supreme council confiruy the con- 
ut empower 
Goddard to negoci ate a treaty upon other terms with the Maratias. Great 


| preparations at the ſame time made for. war, and a renegdal of the Hego- 


ciation wwith Moodajee Boofla determined. Strong complaints made by 
' the company. Ragobah 
eſcapes 540 the cuſtody of the Marattas, and es for refuge to Goddard's 
camp; which = the difficulties of - i negociation with the 

ormer. Various cauſes which 1 to the WT of the great "44 
of India! for the extermination of the Engliſh. Marattar breaÞ off the v. 


2. Ae, with Goddard, and 65 a peace and alliauet 'with' Hyder 
- Athy: Treaty alliance concluded by the \ ſupreme ' comnes] wwith the 
* ; Se, Gen.! Cadalard contludes 4 tr e Fatty Sing; 
raler Zabud, the capital of the Guxerat, by florm, and reduces the 


bal province." Sindia" and Holkar arrive —_— 4 ——— => 
Sia reff ores 


the gentlemen” who auer given 


Er N 9 Got at * 


10 "Prog ali by "Sindia fer an accommodation 
pls and 2 the Me: Matatia army.” Capt. L Caniy bel 5 Siadia, 
2 „ preſtr wer bis convey.” Lien, Walſh ſur primes and Hafrats a large 


" body of Marattas. e large body defeated by Major Forbes. Ma- 


er Popham's futct *. Bengal; drives the Marattar ont of 
5 the county of Chet 2. oe yeh, be f, naler, awhith had 
fret $ brad State” of affairs in tbe Carnatic. 


oh: 50 wvith Bazalet' Je Sg the Guntoor Circar, with w. e's tanſ- 
ohr, which leu to 


he, OI: on the fide of 
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ate of affairs bn ib coaft of Coromandel. Mabie taten. Nabob of Arcor. 
obo around 34. Ally's indiſpofition to the 3 Ma- 
"gras, and of his defigns upon the Carnatic. Neglect of preparation. Dis- 
 ſentions in council. Hyder invades the Carnatic with a great army. 
Country ravaged ; Conjeveram burnt. Arcot beſieged. Gen. Sir Hector 
Monro marches with + 4 army from the Mount, in order to form a jundtlion 
evith Col. Baillie, and to relieve Arcot. Hyder raiſes the fiege, and 
places his army in a pare ta prevent the junction. Baillie defeats 
Meer and Tippo Saib, but Hyder's whole army being in his way, is 
unable to proceed on his march. Col. Fletcher ſent with a choſen detach- 
ment fo reinforce Baillie. Deſperate action, between Hyder's army and 
"the united detachment. Singular gallantry diſplayed by that ſmall body 
men, "Accidental blowing up FR powder, changes the ay * 
"the day, and occafions the loſs of the whole corps. Great ſlaughter; Col. 
Fleteber killed, and Baillie, with a ſmall number of Europeanrytaken pri- 
ſenert. Gen. Sir H. Monre retreats to Chingleput, and from thence to 
"Madras. ' Deplorable flate of the country, and of the company s affairs. 
-* Guntoor Circar reſtored to Bazalet Jung; and a conciliatory letter ſent 
rothe Nizam. Hyder renews the fiege of Arcat. Tales the tity, and 
o gorges the fort or citadel. FVigorous meaſures taken by the Supreme 
""\Coeneil; for the relief of the Carnatic, Sir Eyre Coote arrives at Ma- 
dat, evith a lar fum of money, and a reinforcement of Europeans, from 
"Bengal: tales the command of the army. Mr. Whitevill ſuſpended from 
io his office of prefident and governar, | | ah [53 
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bir Eyre Coote's defign of relitving the befeged fortreſſes, confirmed by the 
einen of the council of war, and the approbation of the ſelect committee. 
aer raiſes the fiege of Wandewaſh, and retires with precipitation, on 
de approath of the Britiſh army. The other beleaguered places relieved 
"1 and ſupplied. Danger ariſing from the. perfidy of the French at Pondi- 
(eberry-obwiated,. by the General's diſarming the inhabitants, deſtroying 
nuther? boats, and removing rheir magazines from Carangolly. Hyder's 
* Þrppring' daf rere in bis ozun ports by Sir Edward Hughes. Sir Eyre 
Cote marches td Porto Novo, to fruſtrate the enemy's defign on Tritchi. 
Napa. Hyder immenſe force. Numberle/; difficulties which the Eng- 
1 General bad to ſurmount, Grand batile on the 1/ of July. Hyder's 
 \vaſt. hoſt, after a very long and obftinate engagement, defeated. Hyder 


+ Retreats foward: Arcot, and T ippoo Sail raiſes the fiege of Wandewap. 


Bnglife General marches to the northward, and forms a junction with the 
cel Fom Bengal. Tales Trepaſſore, agfrats Hyder, in a hard and 
'» *diflene conflict, on the, 27th of Auguſt. Defeats him a third time.on the 
181 7700 * September, Succeeding actions, in which the Zugli army ts 
s > | =  gonftanly 
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2 victorious. Dutch ſettlements on the iſſand of Sumatra ſab. 
 dued.: Sir Edward Hughes," and Gen. Sir Hector Monro, befie e Nega- 
patam by Sea and land. Place /arrendertd; upon conditions. The Me. 
ral proceeds to the ifand SY C len, and takes the Dutch forts and ſeth. 


ment 3 1 [79 
Reet CEN WAY 1 * . 
* Nor- 88 H A Wy, v. A 
ee s 2 a Fairr in Europe to the 406 of 5 the year” wy 
Second arte rance upon the ifland of Ferſey. Baron de Rullecourt 


Landi his troops Y the night, and ſurprixei 2 Helier the capital. Com. 
the lirutenant governor to gn" a capitulation. Summons Elizabeth 
' Caftle.” I gallantly attacked in the town by Major Pierſon. French 
_ communder falls, and his remaining troops, ſurrender priſoners of War, 
Maj or Pierſon rr Hain in the in ant of: victory. Neceſſities of 
* the inbabitants and garriſon of Gibralt Extraordinary prices of 
r en, and necgſſarier. Admiral Der fails with the grand feet 
\ 2. a lat ge convoy to its relief.” Spaniſh fleet retires into Cadix at his 
_ " approach. 'Gun-boat;, Dreadful canninade and bombardment of the 
Feen and garriſon from the Spaniſh camp. Town d:ftriyed, and many 
-/ MBSbitants periſh.” Conway from St. Euſtatius talen by M. de is 
Pte Piguet. Secret expedition, under Commodore Jobnſtone, and Gen, 
Bades, Fleet attacked in Port Praya Bay by M. de Suffrein. French 
"Fepulſed. © M. dt Suffrein"s timely arrival at the Cape of Good Hope, 
© Praprater the 'defign upon that place. Dutch ſhips taken by. Mr. Jobn. 
- ip in Saldanha Bay. General Elligt's grand ſally from Gibraltar, by 
V deftroys the enemy's batteries 8 works. Invaſion of the iſland 
« of” Minorca. Combined fleets return from that ſervice, to cruize at the 
2 the Channel. Propoſal for attacking Admiral Darby at 7. orbay, 
overruled in a council of war. Enemy, fruſtrated in all their views, 
. retire to their Sgt; ports. State of the war with Holland, in 
2 Aamiral Hyde Parker ſails with a ſmall fquadron for the pro- 
_ tetion of the Baltic trade, Upon his return, falls in with Admiral 
' Zoutman, with a great Dutch convey „ and a ſuperior force. Deſperate 
engagement en the Deggar-Bank. Dutch Fleet and convey return in 
great diſorder to their own coaſts. Hollandia Yo 68 guns funk. Conſe- 
quences of the action. Royal 256 % Admiral Parker at the Nore. Ad- 
aral Kempenfeldt ſails to intercept a great convoy fitted out at Breſt, 


_ avith tronps, flores and ſupplies, G for the. French fleets and armies in the 


Fal and Weſt Indies. Falls in with and takes ſeveral 'of the convoy ; 
but: Aller vers the enemy 10 be ſo greatly Water in Cans that be could 
| pres 0 e n IF 
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Sale of Ferrier &t BY meetu of parliament.” yea on 75, Hirch from 

the, Ibrone. nk + mover in beth Houſes „and tt, rt 
and EE 2» ate * th on be report. of” the addreſs from | 
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EONTENTS 


"timmittee. Motion | for granting a Yupply to bit majefly oppoſed*by 
Mr. T. Pitt, and after a wvarm debate carried, on a- diuiſſan, in tbe 
mas ide. Mr. Burke's motion for a cominittee of the whole Hows to 
inquire into the confiſcation and ſale of the fert and merc bandiae taten 
on the land of St. Euſtatius, rejected. Motion by Mr. Huy for udding 
10,000 ſeamen to the number moved for by government for the ſeruict s 
the year 1782. Sir James Lowther's motion for putting an end to t 
American war rejected, after a long debate, by a majority of only 4. 
Debate on the army eftimates. Converſation relative to the exchange of 
priſoners with America. Debate on the motion for adjournment. . Petition 


om Mr. Laurens preſented by Mr. Burke: Rece/+. | [126 


Motion of, Mr.” Fox, for a committce of the bole houſe, to enguire into the 
cauſes of the want of 7 of his Majeſty's naval forces during ibe war, 
and mort particularly in the year 1781. Debate on the ordnance g/ti- 
mater. Motions 5 Mr. Barre and Mr. Burke. Motion for the re- 

commitment of the report negatived. Motion and debate in the Hauſe of 
Lords relative to the execution of Colonel Haynes. Committee un nav 
affairs. . Reſolution of cenſure rejected by. a ſmall majority. Mation and 
debate in the Houſe of Lords on the intended advancement of. Lord George 
Sackville: Germaine to the peerage. Motion en the ſame ſubject, after 
bis creation. An. addre/s ta the king, to put an end to the American 
awar, moved by General Conway, and rejected by a majority & one. 
Committes of the lords, an the laſi of the army at York-Town, _.. Reſalution 
againg the American war carried in the Hauſe of Commons, Addreſs to 
the 


king. The hing's anſwer, and addreſs of thanks, Secend reſolution | 


againſt. the American war. | Reſolutions of cenſure on his majefly*s mi- 
niſters moved by Lord John, Cavendiſh, and rejected by a majority of 
ten, Motion by Sir John Rous, fon withdrawing the confidence of 
parliament from his majeſty's miniſter, loft by a majority of nine. In- 
timation, by Lord North, to the houſe, of his majeſty's intentions to 
change bis miniſters. | wat n 
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New Adminiſtration formed under the Marquis of Rockingham. Public 
N Ai ulate for. Receſs of parliament during the Eaſter holidays, 
Debate on the affaire of Ireland. Meſſage from the king, and addre/s. 


Addreſs from the Parliament of Ireland. Repeal of the ad? of the 6th. of = 
Geo. IJ. Addreſs of thanks from the Iriſh Houſe of Commons, and vote if | 


ſeamen. Reward wottd for Mr. Grattan. Farther proceedings in the 
Engliſh parliament. "Revenue Officers and Contractor: Bills paſs both 
buſes. Bill of reform in the civil lift expenditure. Bill for regulating 
the office of Paymaſter-General of the Forces, Motion for reſcinding the 
reſolution relative” to the Middleſex elefim carried. Motion 2 _ 
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. Ln” IP ad Un ST HIKE 
ive View 9 North 9 a 2 . lad, is th 
er 1781. South; Carolina. Batile at the Ruta Springs. Col. 
heart, avith the Britife forces, ertirei te Cbarles Town. and of 
yy — d. and talen Iy i Marquis de. Baxille. Dutch 
Meer Effeqnibo recovered by France. Marais d 
hy 45 the 8 4 St. Chriftopher's,..avith 8, ooo men, in the 
„ \brginning F the year 1782, and is ſupported by the Count de Grafſi, 
©, with agreat fleet. Gen. Fraſer and the Governer, with the few troy, 
ab ih end, retire to Brin gu Hill. Gallant attempt made by Ad. 
he Sir Samuel Hood, with a very inferior force, to ſaws the iſſand: 
out. to fea, and then ſeizes the anchorage ground in Baſs 
eb they had juſt quitted. French fleet repeatedly attack 
ſpades? and are repulſed with l. Works on. Brimftone 
_anfeverable wk ＋ h e ee. Gallant 
* the garriſan. attempis ' made by ibe Admiral, 
n hs Gen. Rasa, Adr the IS the place, prove ineffetual. The 
-works and buildings on the top ar s hill 1 44550 entirely ren 
"Ges Fraſer and n 9 7 or Joy re? to vapitulate, and obtain con- 
able to 4 


diiaus garriſan, 4 +. rent ta the iſland. 
_ 7 —_— their cables; and return to 3 Nevis and 


. -» Men!ferrat blow the. fortune of St. Cbri Formidable prepa- 
rule by France and Spain for the inuafton af CT "xr aged Sir 
Serge arrives with 4 ftreng reinforcement From. England, ani 
1 $84t4, the command. of the fect. Fail. in his defogn of intercepting” tht 
i French convoy from Breſt. Puts. inte St. Lucia to. refit, and to 9yatc 
"the . octane of the enemy. Objefts, and. . Karge, the con- 
4.” menders-on-both /ides... PN flate FE the "gp affairs. ix the Me. 
ER M...de Gral proceed: * with, feet and a great \ conv feen 
| „is order to farm a jundion | with the. French au Aanif 
2 I immediately purſued by Sir George Rodin 
* Wet forms the French fleet and the van of th, « Fugl/ 
pe fea: fight en the. 12th, coubich, laſts ffn 
y Zi/played on both 
_ On alle . in, whe lhe de. Paris... Fox 
eher ſhips RR line aeg cad one funk, V ariout. particulars of. tt 
tian, (Ceſar, one of the. French prizes, os % on the. night off i 
. ix 5 Admiral Sir Samuel Hed. detached with. a ſquadron, in pu. 
. the. enemy. Takes two, French ſhips H the lins, un two few 
2 T * Faber. Sir George | odnty. ** vil the. Count 85 
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20k the» prizes ro Jamaica. \ Conſequenc he late ry. 
* Se ** i — Lari — Bw tobugiand, 
ind. i, ſkccreded Ay Admiral Piget.. "nativity FA the vppo/ite: argues. in 
North America, confirmed: by the. reſalution; of « Parliamiont, and by) the 
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Minerct. Siege of F ort Se. Philip. F = progreſ LA the 22 and 
ether erde, in the garriſon. Wiakne/t in point dex 
heal quarters at Mola. 2 


0 N on the Duke de 8 225 
2 N bHoaun up, artery deftroyed, and a 25 Junk, by the fire 
E fortreſs. Garriſon being 2 y fickn, Tang 
0 en fo . neee iy of a capi — ca tenternefs of 2 5 


denen 1916 fick. © Coafts of t n threatened by the rnemy. Ad. 
"rival Barri fo ſails avnb a kate to the Bay, und falls in with a 
EFrenebb comvoy.” Captain Farvirtakes the dla, pot 25 2 arch — of 
ile conwey +70 wr ant 91 
Len Hotoe Jails to the coaft of Ho and. Baal fe . rrrurnr 28 the Fexel 
ue B Combinid fletts, in their way fre Cadiz fall tn 
abi the New frindlend an Quebec 'invoy, and rake ſeveral vg — 
Debian fetts approach the cane. Lord Howes e, with a 
HyftHor Pere, to protech the great Jamuita comuny:" as to fo 
255 ai boar e feching a junction with the Durch, or — le 70 fater- 
eept the comeoy. - — for the relief of Gibraltar.” "Royal Grorgt 
(OY of war , ar Portſmouth ; Admiral Kempenfelt;" ſeuerat officers, 
Leh a" great member of people, unfortunately periſb. Lend Hor ail 
Ver the relief of Gibraltar. State / that forties Luft preparittions, 
"by ſea and land, for its attach, by the combined flety an wer 4 France 
n. 1 Ges fart Elarei dn the new-conſirutted bartering foips con- 
" © trite by the Chivalier de Arron. Sbmé aceoutt © Doſe form le - 
ebener. Arrival of the French" Princes 'of tbe Bloom i the camp boa 
Gibraltar," Letters between the Duke de Crillon aud Genura ot, 
. 'Unexpettead ant violent cannonade and bombardment from the — by 
Shed "t-works Juffer ene, Violent fire on the Yorrrefs. Com- 
une feetr arrive: at Alpeziras. Grand attack. Drona — 
an bombaritment, from the- Ber, , the battering. ſhips," and the garriſon. 
8 Reed and mother, at length ſet on fire, and blow. x in 'the — 
ation.” "Extraordinary exertions 9 of 's 
— . 455 Captain Curtis, and his ſeamen in the gum — in 25. | 
OS Uhr Hardy" from the flamer. ors, ſhips entirely dereyed. Storm 
ba i He Ba ee, Spaniſh ſhip” of — line driven winder" the Bar- 
* 
D of the' miſs 1 92 nd of with t into t 1 
wn Nos in bong v oh be 2 but 2 action. Lord Howe haw- 
er lated "the rroop, and fucce/3 fully relieved Gibraltar, repafſet the 
riet | Followed by the combined fleets. err emma. and par- 
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